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PREFACE. 


Eic.HT  years  ago  tlic  genealogy  of  my  fanuly  first  ar- 
rested my  attention,  and  I  began  its  study.  Gradually 
my  researches  took  a  wider  range,  and  inspired  the 
hope  that  I  might  do  something  more  than  simply  make 
a  catalogue  of  names.  I  found  that  members  of  the  first 
four  generations  had  occupied  more  than  ordinary  posi- 
tions in  the  communities  in  which  they  lived,  and  had 
rendered  important  services  in  tlic  early  history  of 
the  colony  and  the  State.  In  view  of  these  facts,  I  re- 
solved to  attempt  brief  biographical  sketches  of  the  more 
prominent  persons  of  the  family,  and  of  those  connected 
with  it.  I3ut  in  doing  so  it  would  be  necessary  to  write 
portions  of  the  history  of  their  times,  which  would  re(iuire 
time  and  patience  for  the  examination  of  the  early  rec- 
ords, and  perhaps  involve  the  necessity  of  an  extended 
course  of  reading.  At  myjigc  jllys.sQcmqd  difficult  of  ac- 
complishment, but,  r(s,;F»w1fi?\/avCA\'9j^';\i}Fiated  for  the 
examination  of  the  rccorO^^puukaijiCd  .i-u  the  public  offices 
of  the  State,  and  of  the  Gfti;,H{i(}  Jvpl^'^^y  tjf  Albany,  I  re- 
solved to  employ  my  leif>ucc*ijt^r(jJ^i{i'ing»all  the  informa- 
tion  possible,  and,  if  n<j€f5  3*e,«Icfive*itiy  notes  to  be  di- 
gested by  another. 

After  three  years  spent  among  the  manuscript  archives, 
I  turned  to  the  printed  documents  procured  by  the  State 
from   Holland,   England,  and  France.     After  these  were 
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thoroughly  studied,  I  read  the  publications  of  the  New- 
York  Historical  Society,  tlie  Massachusetts  Historical  Col- 
lections, tlie  early  records  of  Connecticut,  the  archives 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  early  stand- 
ard histories  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  the  New 
England  States.  I  then  arranged  my  notes,  and,  after 
putting  aside  a  large  mass  of  them,  I  began  to  write,  with 
no  expectation  of  doing  more  than  enough  fur  a  thin 
octavo  volume  ;  the  present  vohnnes  arc  the  outcome  of 
my  eight  years'  work.  Without  any  claim  to  be  an  his- 
torian, I  have  written  some  fragments  of  the  history  of 
colonial  times,  which  I  have  striven  to  make  accurate  and 
trustworthy.  Portions  of  it  differ  from  the  accepted  ver- 
sions, but  in  all  such  instances  the  early  records  have 
been  studiously  followed  as  authority.  Having  no  theories 
to  establish,  I  have  had  no  temptation  to  misinterpret  facts. 
I  have  rejected  traditions  and  **  old  mens'  fables  "  as  un- 
trustworthy and  illusory,  confining  myself  to  the  plain 
meaning  of  tiie  "written  word."  After  all,  I  am  conscious 
that  the  work  is  far  from  perfect  ;  but  it  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  some  one,  who  may  be  inspired  to  do  what  has 
not  yet  been  done — to  write  a  full  and  faithful  history  of 
New  York  during  the  colonial  period. 

Since  I  have  drawn  most  of  my  material  from  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Stji-t(»,  it  rnay  Hot  he  uninteresting  to  glance  at 
their  history./  Utd  fh«J  t)ut6jiyere  alA'ays  careful  to  record 
their  transactions,  it'ji  faivtu  p'-csume  that  the  early  direc- 
tors of  New  Nethdiliind*  )&df>t 'records  of  their  administra- 
tions, written,  as  Id  3»fictfdeGl)Ji^  jifln^f in ist rations,  on  unbound 
sheets  of  paper, 'and' filb'd'i'rt* Appropriate  compartments 
of  their  office.  But  if  so,  they  are  lost,  except  a  few  land- 
patents.  The  records  of  the  colony,  as  preserved  by  the 
State,  begin  with  the  year  1638,  when  Director  Kieft  as- 
sumed control  oyer  the  affairs  of  New  Netherland.     Dur- 
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ing  his  government,  and  that  of  Director  Stuyvcsant, 
from  1638  to  1664,  the  records  are  apparently  full  and 
minute,  all  written  in  Dutch.  After  1664,  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  the  documents  are  voluminous,  and  full  of 
interest  to  the  student  of  history.  We  miss,  however,  the 
letters  of  the  English  Government  addressed  to  the  colo- 
nial governors.  Unlike  Director  Stuyvcsant,  these  Kng» 
lish  governors  believed  such  communications  to  be  their 
own  property,  and  did  not  place  them  in  the  archives. 

In  view  of  the  danger  of  loss  and  destruction  through 
which  these  records  have  passed,  it  is  remarkable  that  so 
many  of  thcm  have  been  preserved  in  such  good  con- 
dition. When  Director-General  Stuyvcsant  surrendered 
to  the  English  forces,  in  1664,  he  made  it  one  of  the  arti- 
cles of  capitulation,  that  "all  public  writings  and  records 
which  concern  inheritances  of  any  people,  or  the  regle- 
mcnt  of  the  church,  or  poor,  or  orplians,  shall  be  care- 
fully kept." 

Nine  years  afterward  the  Dutch  recaptured  the  city. 
Without  doubt  they  were  as  careful  to  preserve  the  old 
records,  as  well  the  new,  when  in  their  own  hands,  as  they 
were  to  provide  for  their  safe-keeping  when  imder  the 
control  of  their  enemies.  But  more  than  thirty  years  sub- 
sequently Lieutenant-Governor  Ingoldesby  wrote,  "When 
the  Dutch  took  this  place  (New  York)  several  books  of 
patents  and  other  things  were  lost." 

In  1688,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  all  New  England 
were  consolidated  into  one  government,  with  Boston  as 
the  capital,  to  which  place  Governor  Sir  Edmund  Andros 
removed  the  provincial  records  of  New  York.  The  next 
year,  however,  the  democracy  of  Massachusetts  deposed 
and  imprisoned  him,  and  after  a  time  shipped  him  off  to 
England.  The  consolidated  dominion  fell  to  pieces,  each 
colony  resuming  its  former  independent  positioa     The 
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records  of  New  York  were  not  promptly  returned,  as  they 
should  have  been.  Perhaps  the  Bostonians,  being  curi- 
ous, were  holding  them  for  examination  with  reference 
to  the  vexed  boundary  questions.  It  is  fair  to  presume 
that  those  in  Dutch  did  not  give  them  much  satisfaction. 
Notwithstanding  the  repeated  demands  for  the  surrender 
of  the  archives,  they  were  held  for  about  three  years  ; 
nothing  short  of  the  king's  command  was  effectual. 
Governor  Uradstrect,  of  Massachusetts,  reported  to  Lord 
Nottingham,  in  May,  1691  :  "We  have  caused  the  records 
to  be  delivered,  according  to  his  majesty's  command." 

In  Marcl),  1741,  a  fire  occurred  in  tiie  fort  at  New  York, 
which  consumed  the  governor's  house,  in  which  the  rec- 
ords were  kept.  A  month  afterward  Lieutenant-Governor 
Clarke  reported,  **  Most  of  the  records  were  saved,  and  I 
liope  very  few  were  lost." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Governor 
Tryon,  becoming  nervous  for  his  own  personal  safety,  took 
refuge  on  board  the  ship  Duchess  of  Gordon,  lying  in  the 
harbor,  and  took  tlie  records  with  him.  An  effort  was 
made  by  the  city  authorities  to  recover  them,  but  Tryon 
refused  to  give  them  up,  pledging  his  honor  that  "they 
should  be  kept  in  perfect  security.  *  How  well  he  kept 
his  word  of  honor  we  shall  see  presently. 

Tryon's  fears  mastered  his  judgment,  and,  lest  the  rebels 
should  attack  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  a  merchant-ship,  he 
placed  the  archives  on  board  the  Asia,  a  man-of-war.  When 
some  months  afterward  she  was  about  to  sail  for  England, 
he  ordered  them  to  be  put  on  another  man-of-war,  the 
Eagle.  "Since  which  time,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  George 
G^rmaine,  three  years  after,  "  I  have  never  heard  what 
was  actually  done  with  them."  The  truth  is  that  they 
were  carried  to  England,  and  it  became  the  duty  of  Lord 
George  Germaine  to   look   them  up.     He  succeeded    in 
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finding  them,  and  sent  them  back.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  they  were  lodged  with  the  secretary  of  State  at  Albany, 
and  deposited  witliout  much  order  or  care  in  temporary 
quarters.  It  was  not  until  the  present  State  House  af- 
forded them  room  that  they  were  safe  from  the  elements. 
It  would  not  be  singular,  if,  during  these  several  removals, 
vsome  of  them  should  have  been  lost. 

For  many  years  thoy  were  strangely  neglected  ;  their 
value  was  not  appreciated,  and  they  were  left  without 
proper  care.  This,  perhaps,  was  owing  in  part  to  the  fre- 
(juent  changes  of  the  State  officers,  a  thing  that  could  not 
l)c  avoided.  It  was  not  imtil  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor DeWitt  Clinton  tliat  they  began  to  be  valued  as 
sources  of  history.  By  his  appointment,  Dr.  Van  der 
Kemp,  a  learned  Hollander,  translated  the  Dutch  docu- 
ments, which  were  bound  into  volumes  .ind  made  acces- 
sible to  English  readers.  Hut  the  interest  awakened  at 
this  time  did  not  seem  to  be  permanent. 

The  late  Dr.  O'Callaghan  informed  nie,  that,  when  he 
was  appointed  keeper  of  the  document-room,  he  found 
the  records  in  great  confusion  ;  some  of  them  packed  in 
boxes  and  stored  in  inconvenient  places,  while  others  were 
in  heaps  on  the  floor.  He  said,  "that  some  papers  ha<l 
been  taken  from  the  files  and  used  by  the  clerks  for  pack- 
ing books  and  kindling  fires."  Perhaps  it  was  in  this  way 
that  at  some  former  time  the  records  of  Minuit's  and  Van 
Twiller's  administrations  were  lost.  Written  in  "  Black 
Dutch,"  to  use  the  words  on  the  cover  of  a  book  of  Dutch 
records  in  the  county  clerk's  office,  the  text  seemed  like 
birds'  tracks  to  the  learned  clerks,  and  of  no  special  use, 
except  as  waste  paper. 

Dr.  O'Callaghan's  learning  enabled  him  to  understand 
the  value  of  his  tmst.  He  began  his  work  methodically, 
assorting    and    arranging    the  documents  by  their  dates. 
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placing  the  bound  volumes  on  shelves,  and  pasting  the 
loose  papers  in  books  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Students 
of  our  early  history  arc  infinitely  indebted  to  him  for  his 
appreciative  care  ;  and  to  the  various  secretaries  of  state 
for  keeping  him  so  many  years  in  that  department.  After 
his  retirement,  some  others  who  had  charge  were  not  so 
watchful,  and  suffered  autograph-hunters  to  abstract  many 
valuable  papers. 

Tiie  present  custodian,  Mr.  Bcrthold  Kcrnow,  is  admi- 
rably fitted  by  education  and  taste  for  his  responsible  of- 
fice. Fond  of  history  and  antiquarian  lore,  he  soon  formed 
a  high  estimate  of  the  records  in  his  charge.  Acquainted 
with  several  languages,  including  the  Dutch,  he  is  well 
fitted  to  render  quick  and  sure  assistance  to  those  who  visit 
liis  rooms  for  information. 

Two  years  ago  the  Legislature  wisely  transferred  tliesc 
records  from  the  State  department  to  the  State  library  ; 
and  the  regents  quite  as  wisely  caused  their  keeper  to 
follow  them,  in  fire-proof  rooms,  and  in  charge  of  com- 
petent men,  there  need  be  no  fear  hereafter  of  losses  and 
abstractions. 

The  early  records  of  Albany  City  and  County  arc  writ- 
ten in  Dutch,  and  contained  in  two  distinct  offices,  the  one 
public  and  the  other  private.  Those  in  the  county  clerk's 
office  are  bound  in  volumes,  and  are  in  a  fair  state  of  pres- 
ervation. Besides  deeds,  mortgages,  contracts,  wills,  and 
notarial  papers,  there  are  the  miscellaneous  records  of  the 
village  of  Fort  Orange  under  the  Dutch  regime,  and  after- 
ward under  the  English.  Although  important  in  tracing 
land-titles,  and  for  other  purposes,  they  have  never  been 
translated  by  the  city.  The  late  Joel  Munsell  had  many 
of  them,  as  also  records  of  the  Dutch  Church,  rendered 
into  English,  and  published  them  at  his  own  expense. 
These   translations  are    chiefly  contained    in    Munsell's 
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'Collections  on  the  History  of  Albany,"  .ind  Munsell's 
*' Annals  of  Albany."  Because  the  Dutch  language  was  in 
common  use  for  more  than  half  a  century  after  the  Eng- 
lish occupation,  these  books  contain  many  papers  of  date 
subsequent  to  that  period.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Mun- 
sell's efforts,  there  is  a  large  mass  of  matter  remaining  in 
a  little  known  language. 

When  Dr.  O'Callaghan  wrote  his  **  History  of  New 
Nctherland,"  the  papers  and  book?  belonging  to  the  Manor 
of  Rensselaerwyck  were  freely  oilcred  for  his  inspection. 
As  these  contained  the  earliest  records  of  Albany,  he  found 
them  very  useful.  His  history  contains  a  large  amount 
of  interesting  matter  found  in  those  ancient  archives. 

The  genealogical  tables  in  these  volumes  were  prepared 
with  care.  Personal  interviews,  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence, family  records  contained  chiclly  in  old  Dutch  Bi- 
bles, scores  of  old  wills  in  the  i)ul)iic  offices  of  Albany 
and  New  York,  the  records  of  the  Dutch  churches  of  Al- 
bany and  New  York,  —  the  latter  as  published  in  the  Ncic 
York  Genealogical  ami  Biographical  Record^ — and  deeds  re- 
corded in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  are  the  chief 
sources  of  authority.  Professor  Pearson's  **  Genealogies 
of  the  First  Settlers  of  Albany,  and  of  Schenectady," 
nkhough  containing  errors  which  were  perhaps  unavoid- 
able on  account  of  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same 
names,  have  given  much  assistance  ;  as  also  Winfield's 
"  History  of  Hudson  County,  N.  J.,"  Bolton's  "  History  of 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,"  and  Valentine's  •'  Manual  of 
the  Common  Council  of  New  York  City."  There  arc 
doubtless  some  omissions  and  errors,  but  in  the  main  the 
t.ibles  may  be  relied  upon  as  accurate. 

The  matter  contained  in  the  biographical  and  historical 
sketches  was  procured  mainly  from  the  records  and  docu- 
ments in  manuscript  and  print,  retained  in  the  ofBce  of 
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the  secretary  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  the  countA 
clerk's  office  of  Albany,  of  which  many  original  papers 
were  translated  for  my  use.  Besides  these  sources,  I  have 
derived  much  valuable  information  from  the  publications 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  Munscll's  "Collec- 
tions on  the  History  of  Albany,"  Munscll's  **  Annals  of 
Albany,"  the  "Massachusetts  Historical  Collections," 
"Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut,"  "Pennsylvania  Ar- 
chives," Corwin's  *'  Manual  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church,"  O'Callaghan's  "History  of  New  Nelherland," 
Brodhead's  *' History  of  New  York,"  and  Smith's  "His- 
tory of  New  York." 

Mr.  Fernow,  keeper  of  the  historical  records  and  docu- 
ments, rendered  the  most  important  assistance,  without 
which  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  me  to  proceed  with 
my  work.  He  procured  and  translated  several  sheets  of 
transcripts  from  the  church  records,  a  large  number  of 
legal  papers  from  the  county  clerk's  office,  and  many  arti- 
cles from  the  records  in  his  own  office.  I  am  deeply  in- 
debted to  him,  not  only  for  his  helpfulness,  but  for  his 
sympathy  and  encouragement.  For  the  sake  of  other  del- 
vers  among  the  muniments  of  the  olden  time,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  he  will  long  be  retained  as  chief  of  the  manuscript 
department  of  tlu;  State  library. 

GEORGE  W.  SCHUYLER. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  February  2,  1885. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
I. 

NEW   NETHERLANU   AND   THE    PATROON'S. 

After  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  in  1492, 
England  and  France  sent  out  exploring  ships  in  charge  of 
experienced  navigators  to  make  further  discoveries,  but 
lur  more  than  a  hundred  years  neither  country  made  any 
systematic  efforts  to  colonize  the  newly  found  countries. 
Spain  was  left  almost  unmolested  to  })ursue  her  conquests, 
and  to  continue  the  subjugation  of  the  West  India  Islands, 
Mexico,  and  parts  of  South  America.  Near  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  French  made  some  attempts  at 
settlement  in  Canada  and  in  Florida,  but  nothing  effectual 
was  accomplished,  on  account  of  the  rigor  of  the  climate 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  interference  of  enemies  on  the 
other.  In'  1603  Champlain  made  his  first  voyage  to  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  next  year,  after  his  return  to 
France,  organized  a  company  for  the  j)urp()se  of  settling 
the  countries  he  had  explored.  The  adventurers  were  a 
motley  crowd,  made  up  of  noblemen,  merchants,  priests, 
laborers,  and  good-for-nothings.  They  sailed  in  two  ships, 
which  touched  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Nova  Scotia, 
rounded  Cape  Sable,  penetrated  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and 
finally  moored  at  an  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  St. 
Croix,  where  the  emigrants  landed  and  built  their  huts. 
The  next  spring  they  abandoned  this  spot  and  removed  to 
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Annapolis.  The  venture  was  not  a  great  succcs5;,  but  It 
was  tlie  beginning  of  a  system  of  colonization  wliich  was 
prosecuted  under  many  adverse  circumstances  for  a  luin- 
dred  and  fifty  years. 

In  1497  England  had  sent  an  expedition  in  charge  of  the 
Cabots — Venetians  by  birtli — to  discover  a  northwest  pas- 
sage to  the  East  Indies.  Not  succeeding  in  tlicir  search, 
the  Cabots  sailed  down  along  the  coast  from  Newfound- 
land to  Florida,  and  then  returned  to  England.  On  this 
voyjige  the  English  founded  their  claim  to  all  North 
America.  It  wpvS  held  in  abeyance  for  nearly  a  century. 
No  effort  was  made  to  effect  a  settlement  or  to  plant  a 
colony  until  1583,  when  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  with  a  small 
fleet  took  possession  of  Newfoundland  for  the  British 
crown  ;  but  the  colony  he  attempted  to  found  was  soon 
abandoned.  Two  years  later  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  under  a 
patent  of  the  queen,  sent  out  some  emigrants,  who  started 
a  settlement  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  which,  how- 
ever, was  broken  up  and  dispersed  the  year  after. 

Captain  Bartholomew  Gosnal,  with  a  company  of  adven- 
turers visited  the  coast  of  New  England  in  1602,  and  land- 
ing on  one  of  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  made  some  arrange- 
ments for  permanent  occupancy,  which  proved  to  be 
useless,  for  when  the  ship  was  about  to  sail  on  her  home- 
ward voyage,  the  embryo  colonists  were  seized  with  home 
sickness,  and  rc-embarked  with  their  companions. 

In  1606  King  James  of  England,  like  Pope  Alexander 
VI.,  who  divided  the  New  World  between  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, gave  .the  country  which  the  Cabots  had  seen  from 
the  decks  of  their  ships,  to  two  great  commercial  com- 
panies, the  London  and  the  Plymouth  ;  to  the  first,  the 
country  south  of  the  Potomac  ;  to  the  second,  the  territory 
north  of  the  Hudson,  graciously  leaving  the  lands  between 
in  possession  of  their  native  owners. 
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Tlic  next  year  the  I.ondon  Company  commenced  opera- 
tions, and  sent  out  a  colony  of  one  liundred  and  five  souls, 
who  established  themselves  on  the  James  River  in  Vir- 
fcinia.  They  succeeded,  after  many  trials  and  vicissitudes, 
in  retaining  their  position,  and  hiying  the  foundation  of  a 
great  State. 

In  the  same  year  (1607)  the  Plymouth  Com])any  at- 
tempted to  establish  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kenne- 
bec River  in  Maine.  Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  hostility  of  the  savages,  and  their  own  want  of 
pluck,  the  colonists  returned  home  the  next  year.  Other 
efforts  were  made  in  succeeding  years  with  a  similar  result. 
It  remained  for  a  handful  of  religious  enthusiasts,  without 
money  or  patronage,  to  solve  the  problem  of  col(niizali(jn 
in  New  England.  Driven  from  England  by  persecution 
they  had  foimd  a  refuge  in  Holland.  During  their  ten 
years'  residence  in  that  free  country  they  had  learned 
many  useful  lessons,  which  were  of  infinite  service  to  tlieni 
in  after  years.  They  were,  however,  not  contented  with 
their  situation  there,  and  after  mature  deliberation  re- 
solved to  remove  to  America.  Detained  longer  than  they 
had  expected,  having  had  to  land  in  England  to  perfect 
their  arrangements,  after  a  long  and  tedious  passage  over 
the  Atlantic  they  finally  reached  their  destination,  and 
erected  their  altars  at  Plymouth,  in  December,  1620.  They 
had  left  their  old  homes  for  conscience' sake  in  search  of  a 
place  where  they  could  worship  God  unawed  by  popes  and 
bishops.  They  were  the  pioneers  of  thousands  of  their 
co-religionists,  many  of  whom,  like  themselves,  had  sought 
refuge  in  Holland  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  their  own 
countrymen,  and  thence  followed  them  to  the  western 
wilderness.  They  were  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  New 
England. 

The  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  had  thrown 
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off  the  Spanisli  yoke  after  a  war  of  forty  years,  and  had 
taken  their  place  as  one  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  Tlieir 
territory  was  small,  and  their  population  did  not  exceed 
two  and  a  half  millions.  The  situation  of  their  country, 
and  the  necessity  of  fighting  their  battles  for  freedom  to  a 
large  degree  on  the  ocean,  made  them  a  maritime  people, 
fearless  and  enterprising.  They  had  sailed  on  every  sea, 
and  had  fought  their  enemies  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Their  seamen  had  been  in  American  waters,  and  had  some 
knowledge  of  that  country^  Their  merchants  traded  in 
China  and  other  Eastern  countries,  and  they  desired  a 
shorter  route  than  that  around  the  southern  cape  of 
Africa  to  transport  their  rich  cargoes  of  spices  and  other 
Eastern  products.  They  believed,  as  did  others,  that 
through  or  around  the  continent  of  North  America  such  a 
route  existed  and  could  be  found. 

Henry  Hudson,  an  Englisiim.ui,  who  had  made  two 
voyages,  under  the  patronage  of  English  merchants,  in 
search  of  the  northwest  passage,  now  offered  his  services 
to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  convinced  some  of  its 
members  t'nat  siich  a  passage  really  existed,  and  persuaded 
them  to  make  another  trial  to  find  it. 

Hudson  in  the  ship  Half-Moon  arriving  on  the  coast  of 
America  in  northern  latitudes,  and  finding  his  progress  im- 
peded by  ice,  turned  to  the  south.  When  he  reached  the 
Chesapeake  13ay,  he  again  turned  to  the  north.  Sailing 
near  the  shore  he  discovered  the  Delaware  Bay  and 
sounded  its  waters.  Not  satisfied  with  Jts  indications  he 
again  put  to  sea  and  entered  the  lower  bay  of  New  York, 
September,  1609.  Here  he  lingered  several  days  while 
his  boats  explored  the  inner  bay  and  adjacent  waters.  He 
then  passed  the  Narrows  and  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
great  river  which  now  bears  ids  name.  Hoping  to  find 
the  northwest  passage  he  proceeded  up  the  river  to  the 
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vicinity  of  Albany,  when  bccomini^  convinced  tliat  the 
ciianncl  he  had  followed  was  only  a  river,  and  nut  a  water- 
course from  ocean  to  ocean,  lie  turned  his  j)ruw  to  the 
Atlantic.  He  was  nc^t  altogether  fortunate  in  his  ir.ter- 
course  with  the  natives,  which  nii^ht  have  resulted  in  dis- 
aster to  those  who  came  after  him,  had  they  })ractised 
less  prudence  and  discretion.  Wiiile  lying  in  the  lower 
l)ay  on  his  first  arrival,  a  sailor  on  one  of  his  boats  return- 
ing from  an  exi)loring  tour  was  shot  in  the  tliroat  with  an 
arrow  and  died.  On  his  return  down  tlic  river  near 
Manhattan  Island,  one  of  the  natives  was  caught  stealing 
from  the  ship,  and  was  shot  while  making  his  escape. 
Others,  who  made  hostile  demonstrations,  were  sliot  on  the 
shore.  The  Indians  above  the  Highlands  were  friendly, 
visiting  the  ship,  receiving  visits  in  their  cabins  on  the 
l.'ind,  and  showing  in  various  ways  their  kindly  feelings 
toward  the  strangers. 

Hudson  on  his  homeward  voyage  landed  in  Kngland, 
and  sent  the  report  of  his  discoveries  to  his  principals  in 
Holland.' 

Holland  was  too  much  occupied  witii  her  own  affairs  to 
avail  herself  for  the  time  being  of  tliis  important  dis- 
covery. She  had  just  secured  an  acknowledgment  of  her 
independence,  but  had  not  cflccted  a  permanent  peace, 
merely  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  the  term  of  twelve  years. 


•  There  arc  few  liistorical  facts  better  autliciuicalc('  than  this,  yet  tlicre 
arc  sdiue  writers,  bolli  English  and  American,  wlio  tell  us,  in  an  uff-han<l 
manner,  llial  Hudson  made  this  voyage  under  an  Enj;lish  commission,  and 
sold  his  discoveries  to  tlie  Dutch.  Their  only  autlmrity  is  an  anonymous 
writer,  who  published  his  essay  forty  years  after  Hudson's  voyage.  Sir 
Edward  Ploeydcn,  an  Englishman,  having  been  refused  a  patent  for  land 
in  America  by  the  king,  procured  one  from  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  which 
was  void  on  its  face,  as  the  Viceroy  had  no  authority  to  grant  lands  in 
America.  His  claim  under  the  document  was  not  recognized  by  the  Dutch, 
nor  by  his  own  government.  He  is  sup[K>sed  to  be  the  author  of  this 
essay,  which  is  not  recognized  by  respectable  historians  as  gxxl  authority. 
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Spain  reserving  the  right  to  renew  the  war  at  the  expira-, 
tion  of  tlie  truce.  The  Dutch  knew  quite  well  that  they 
must  be  prepared  for  anotlier  struggle,  unless  it  could  be 
averted  by  a  prudent  administration  and  a  wise  conduct 
in  regard  lo  foreign  afTairs.  As  Spain  claimed  all  North 
America  by  right  of  discovery  and  the  gift  of  the  Pope, 
she  was  sensitive  to  the  interference  of  others,  and  above 
all  to  the  encroachments  on  the  part  of  the  revolted  prov- 
inces. The  government  of  Holland,  guided  by  the  wise 
counsels  of  Olden  I3arneveldt,  determined  to  give  no 
cause  of  olTence,  and  abstained  from  taking  any  steps  that 
might  provoke  a  collision.  Besides  thit^,  Harneveldt  saw 
the  necessity  in  time  of  peace  of  making  preparations  to 
meet  a  possible  and  even  a  probable  war.  He  thought  it 
unwise  to  diminish  their  small  population  or  their  scanty 
revenues  in  schemes  of  colonizing  a  wild  and  barbarous 
country  which  would  demand  many  men  and  a  large 
amount  of  money.  Again,  the  Dutch  were  attached  to  the 
country  for  which  they  had  fought  so  many  years,  and 
beneath  whose  soil  were  buried  their  friends,  the  martyrs 
of  liberty.  They  could  go  aboard  their  ships  in  thousands, 
and  sail  on  long  voyages  to  gather  up  the  treasures  of  dis- 
tant lands  with  which  to  enrich  their  own,  hoping  for  a 
happy  return.  It  was  quite  another  thing  to  expatriate 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  making  new  hf)mes  in  un- 
known regions,  among  an  uncivilized  people,  and  far  from 
kindred.  Therefore  it  was  that  the  government  refused 
to  incorporate  any  companies  for  trade  and  colonization  in 
the  newly  discovered  countries,  but  permitted  the  mer- 
chants, who  had  been  at  the  expense  of  Hudson's  voyage, 
to  send  out  ships  to  traffic  with  the  natives. 

As  other  merchants  wished  to  participate  in  the  trade, 
and  as  their  interference  would  materially  diminish  the 
profits,  the  States-General,  in  1614,  granted  a  charter  to 
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the  former,  giving  to  them,  but  for  three  years  only,  tlic 
exclusive  right  of  sending  ships  to  the  newly  discovered 
lands  in  America  within  certain  limits,  then  first  named 
New  Ncthcrland.  Tiie  new  company  being  secure  from 
competition  for  a  lime,  now  took  the  first  step  in  tlie  di- 
recti(jn  of  a  pci  inanent  occupation.  They  built  a  small 
fort  on  an  island  in  the  Hudson,  not  far  below  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Albany,  and  occupied  it  with  their  servants 
rnd  agents  who  were  trading  with  the  Indians.  As  the 
number  of  ships  visiting  the  waters  of  New  York  had 
greatly  increased,  it  became  necessary  to  kce[)  men  em- 
ployed during  the  winter  in  gathering  up  the  furs  and 
skins  and  preparing  them  for  shipment.  In  the  fall  of  tlu; 
preceding  year,  two  ships,  belonging  to  Amsteidam  mer- 
chants, were  in  Xcw  York  harbc^r,  and  having  procured 
their  lading  were  making  their  final  preparations  for 
their  return  voyage,  when  one  of  them  was  unfortunately 
burned.  Her  captain,  Adriaen  Block,  unable  with  his 
crew  to  return  to  Holland  on  the  other  slrp,  resolved  to 
make  the  best  <-)f  the  situation,  and  lo  build  another  vessel 
during  his  enforced  stay.  He  put  up  some  cabins  for  his 
winter  quarters,  but  whether  on  Manhattan  or  Long  Island 
does  not  clearly  appear,  and  began  to  collect  materials  for 
a  new  vessel,  while  the  Indians,  who  were  friendly,  sup- 
plied him  with  provisions.  From  w^ant  of  timber  the 
vessel  he  built  was  too  small  to  attempt  crossing  the  ocean, 
although  it  was  well  fitted  for  a  coaster.  Block  therefore 
determined  to  use  her  for  purposes  of  exploration,  until 
the  annual  ships  from  Holland  should  arrive,  and  named 
her  the  Restless.  With  her  he  spent  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  in  exploring  the  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound 
and  a  long  stretch  of  sea-coast.  He  visited  the  harbors  on 
both  sides  of  the  Sound,  determined  the  insular  form  of 
Long  Island,  ascended  the  Connecticut  River  to  the  head 
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of  navigation,  explored  the  Narragansett  and  Buzzard 
Bays,  rounded  Cape  Cod,  and  landed  at  several  points  in 
Massachusetts  Bay.  lie  was  the  first  European  to  visit 
these  parts  of  the  New  World,  and,  as  was  his  privilege, 
he  gave  to  the  various  islands,  rivers,  bays,  and  capes  that 
he  found  on  his  voyage,  names,  some  of  wliich  are  still  re- 
tained. Mis  own  survives  in  Block  Island.  C)n  his  re- 
turn to  his  winter  quarters,  he  met  at  sea  the  ship  whicli 
was  with  him  when  his  own  was  burned  tlie  fall  before. 
During  his  absence  she  had  returned,  taken  in  another 
cargo,  and  was  now  on  her  way  again  to  Holland.  Caj)- 
tain  Block  placed  the  Restless  in  charge  of  another  com- 
mander, and  embarked  on  the  liomeward-bound  ship,  t<j 
report  his  new  discoveries.  The  Restless,  true  to  her 
name,  v;as  not  idle.  The  new  captain  sailed  to  the  south, 
and  was  the  first  to  explore  the  country  lying  on  the 
Delaware  Bay  and  Riv(,*r,  up  to  the  Schuylkill.  The  re- 
gions thus  discovered  by  Hudson  and  the  Dutch  traders 
were  named  New  Netherland,  and  recognized  as  the  le- 
gal dependency  of  Holland. 

Again  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  from  the  govern- 
ment a  charter  for  a  company,  which  should  develop  these 
territories  by  trade  and  colonization,  but  in  vain.  The  ar- 
guments against  such  a  pioject  in  the  first  instance  were 
still  valid.  The  trade  was  tolerated  so  long  as  Spain 
made  no  protests  or  complaints,  and  the  merchants  of 
Amsterdam  were  allowed  to  traffic  with  tlie  natives  of  the 
country  discovered  by  their  agents,  but  a  company,  such 
as  was  contemplated,  with  its  own  war-ships,  and  dele- 
gated power,  could  not  be  tolerated. 

The  little  fort,  or  trading-house,  near  Albany,  was  swept 
away  by  a  flood  in  the  spring  of  1617.  Another  was  built 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  river,  and  in  the  summer  a  treaty 
was  made  with  the  Sachems  of  the  Mohawk  and  kindred 
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tribes,  by  which  an  alliance  was  formed  between  the  Dutch 
and  the  Five  Nations,  made  powerful  tiiercby,  which  lasted 
until  the  English  took  possession  of  the  province,  and 
which  was  continued  with  them. 

Meantime  there  was  an  unusual  agitation  in  Holland, 
ostensibly  on  religious  questions,  but  underlying  which 
were  grave  questions  of  State.  The  people  were  divided 
into  two  great  parties,  the  one  with  Olden  Harneveldt,  the 
great  statesman,  as  their  leader,  the  other  with  Maurice, 
the  Prince  of  Nassau,  at  their  head.  Tiie  twelve  years  of 
truce  were  about  to  expire,  and  it  was  Barneveldt's  policy 
to  procure  a  permanent  peace  without  again  involving  his 
( ounlry  in  war.  He  was  now  seventy  years  old,  and  had 
spent  most  of  liis  life  in  the  service  of  his  country.  He 
had  been  the  trusted  adviser  of  William  the  Silent,  and 
after  his  death  liad  directed  the  councils  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  had  controlled  its  jiolicy,  which  had  resulted  in 
an  acknowledgment  of  its  independence.  Prince  Mau- 
rice, after  the  death  of  his  father,  had  become  the  military 
leader  of  its  armies,  and  had  acquired  great  renown  as  tiie 
greatest  general  of  his  age.  War  was  his  element,  and  he 
(a red  not  how  often  he  was  called  to  lead  liis  battalions 
against  the  enemy.  More  than  this,  he  aspired  to  make 
tlie  republic  a  kingdom,  and  himself  a  king.  Barneveldt 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition,  and  had  to  be  removed. 
In  ^religion  Maurice  was  an  Arminian.  The  Goniarists, 
or  orthodox  Protestants,  were  largely  in  the  majority,  and 
Maurice,  although  himself  an  Arminian,  took  up  the  Go- 
marist  cause  from  motives  of  policy.  Barneveldt  was  ac 
cused  of  heresy  by  the  orthodox,  and  of  treason  to  the 
State  by  Maurice.  When  the  occasion  was  presented  for 
seizing  him  with  impunity,  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
and  soon  after  tried  by  a  court  composed  of  his  enemies. 
The  charges  were  false  and  frivolous,  but  lie  was  convicted 
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and  executed.  The  country  was  again  involved  in  a  long 
and  bloody  war,  in  which  the  Prince  gathered  fresh  lau- 
rels,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  sit  on  a  throne.  The 
public  conscience  was  awakened,  and  a  reaction  took  place. 
Barnc veldt  was  mourned  as  a  martyr,  and  the  Prince  was 
liooted  by  the  boys  at  his  heels. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  war  with  Spain  would 
be  renewed,  the  way  was  opened  for  the  chnrtcr  of  a  com- 
pany, so  often  asked  and  denied.  Just  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  twelve  years'  truce,  April,  1621,  tiic  great  West 
India  Company  was  formed,  and  incorporated  by  the 
States-General.  It  was  chjthed  with  extraordinary  powers 
and  privileges.  It  could  make  alliances  and  treaties,  de- 
clare war  and  make  peace.  Although  its  field  of  opera- 
tions was  limited  to  Africa,  the  West  India  Islands,  and 
the  continent  of  America,  it  could  in  case  of  war  fight  the 
Spaniards  wherever  found  on  land  or  sea.  And  finally,  it 
was  permitted  to  colonize  unoccupied  or  subjugated  coun- 
tries. To  it  especially  were  committed  the  care  and  the 
colonization  of  New  Nctherland. 

The  West  India  Company,  after  completing  its  organiza- 
tion in  1623,  began  its  work  in  New  Netherland  by  erect- 
ing a  fort  on  Manhattan  Island,  and  another  on  the  Dela- 
ware, and  by  reconstructing  the  one  at  Albany.  It  sent 
over  to  be  distributed  in  these  places  thirty  families,  not 
strictly  as  colonists,  to  settle  and  cultivate  tlie  land,  but 
rather  as  servants  of  the  Company,  in  charge  of  their  fac- 
tories, engaged  in  the  purchase  and  preparation  of  furs 
and  peltries  for  shipment.  Some  of  them  returned  home 
at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  service,  and  no  other 
colonists  were  brought  out  for  several  years.  The  Com- 
pany found  more  profitable  employment  for  its  capital  in  fit- 
ting out  fleets  of  ships  of  w^ar,  which  captured  the  Spanish 
treasure-ships,  and  thus  enabled  the  Company  to  pay  large 
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dividends  to  its  stockholders.  In  1626  its  agents  bought 
all  Manhattan  Island  of  the  Indian  owners  for  sixty  guil- 
ders'  in  goods  on  which  an  enormous  profit  was  made; 
and  about  the  same  time  tiiey  purchased  other  tracts  of 
land  in  tlic  vicinity,  including  Governor's  and  Statcn 
Islands,  on  similar  terms.  The  company  was  now  pos- 
sessed of  lands  enough  for  the  accommodation  of  a  largo 
population.  They  were  fertile,  and  only  needed  farmers 
to  develop  their  richness.  Hut  these  did  not  come.  Here 
and  there  a  patch  of  ground  was  improved,  but  the  acre- 
age under  cultivation  was  exceedingly  small.  The  coun- 
try remained  a  wilderness. 

The  company,  after  years  of  dalliance,  was  at  last  con- 
vinced that  its  colonization  scheme  would  be  an  chtiro 
failure,  unless  some  means  were  devised  to  promote  immi- 
gration, and  consequently  agriculture.  Without  a  popu- 
lation its  province  would  soon  become  an  expense,  instead 
of  a  source  of  revenue,  for  the  profitable  fur  trade  could 
not  be  expected  to  last  indefinitely.  Accordingly,  in 
1629,  the  managers  took  up  a  new  line  of  action.  They 
enacted  a  statute,  termed  "  Freedoms  and  Exemptions," 
which  authorized  the  establishment  of  colonies  within 
their  territory  by  individuals,  who  were  to  be  known  as 
Patroons,  or  Patrons.  An  individual  might  purchase  of 
the  Indian  owners  a  tract  of  land,  on  which  to  plant  a 
colony  of  fifty  souls  within  four  years  from  the  date  of 
purchase.  lie  who  established  such  a  colony  might  asso- 
ciate with  himself  other  persons  to  assist  him  in  his  work, 
and  share  the  profits,  but  lie  should  be  considered  the 
Patroon,  or  chief,  in  whom  were  centred   all    the  rights 

'  In  1646  the  guilder  was  accepted  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
as  worth  two  shillings  (Mass.  Records,  vol.  ii.,  p.  29).  As  values  have 
increased  since  then  about  tenfold,  a  guilder  had  then  a  purchasing  jxjwcr 
comparable  nowadays  to  a  pound  sterling,  or  to  five  dollars. 
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pertaining  to  the  position,  such  .is  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  appointment  of  civil  and  military  officers,  the 
settlement  of  clergymen,  and  the  like.  He  was  a  kind  of 
feudal  lord,  owing  allegiance  to  the  West  India  Company, 
and  to  the  States  General,  but  independent  of  control  with- 
in the  limits  of  his  own  territory.  The  system  was  a  modi- 
fied relic  of  feudalism.  The  coloriisls  were  not  serfs,  but 
tenants  for  a  specified  term  of  years,  rendering  service  to 
the  Patroon  fur  a  consideration.  When  their  term  of  ser- 
vice expired,  they  were  free  to  renew  the  contract,  make 
a  new  one,  or  leave  the  colony  altogether.  The  privileges 
of  a  Patroon  at  first  were  restricted  to  the  members  of  the 
company,  but  in  about  ten  years  were  extended  to  others. 
The  directors  of  the  company  were  the  first  to  improve 
the  opportunity  now  oHered  of  becoming  "princes  and 
potentates"  in  the  western  hemisphere.  Anticipating  the 
enactment  of  the  **  Freedoms  and  Exemptions,"  directors 
Godyn  and  liloeminaert  sent  an  agent  to  the  Delaware, 
who  purchased  from  the  Indians  a  tract  of  land  on  the 
southerly  side  of  the  bay,  beginning  at  Cape  IIenlo[)cn, 
and  extending  into  the  country  along  the  bay  thirty-two 
miles  ;  and  the  next  year,  1630,  they  bouglit  another  tract, 
sixteen  miles  square,  including  Cape  May  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  bay.  In  1630,  the  agents'  of  Director  Kil- 
lian  V'an  Rensselaer  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the 
west  side  j(  the  Hudson  River  below  Albany,  and  in  July 
following  other  tracts  on  both  sides  of  tlie  river,  includ- 
ing the  present  site  of  Albany.  In  July,  1630,  Director 
Michael  Paauw  bought  lands  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Hudson  opposite  Manhattan  Island,  and  named  his  ter- 
ritory Pavonia.  A  few  months  later  Staten  Island  was 
transferred  to  him,  and  became  a  part  of  his  domain. 
For  the  speedy  development  of  these  lands  capital  was 
required,  more  than  their  owners  possessed.    Accordingly, 
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copartnerships  were  formed  with ^other  wealtliy  c|i rectors, 
and  thus  means  Vv'erc  secured  to  effe<:t  the  first  settlement. 

Godyn  and  Bloemmaert  formed  a  company,  consistint; 
of  themselves  and  five  other  directors,  with  whom  tliey 
associated  Captain  David  Pieterse  De  Vrics  as  business 
manager,  or  resident  director,  of  tlicir  colony,  now  named 
Zwaanendal.  De  Vrics  had  refused  llie  proffered  cmjiloy- 
ment,  unless  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  com[)any  on 
an  equal  footing.  His  business  capacity  was  recognized  as 
equal  to  capital,  and  he  was  admitted.  Two  ships  were 
engaged  to  convey  the  colonists,  fully  equipped  with  pro- 
visions, all  necessary  agricultural  implements,  and  cattle, 
together  with  a  plant  for  whale  fishing.  The  company  was 
in  haste  to  establish  the  colony,  and,  before  their  prepara- 
tions were  complete,  a  Captain  Heyes  was  engaged  to  take 
ciiargc  of  this  expedition.  It  was  an  unfortunate  choice. 
For  want  of  experience,  or  tact,  Captain  Ileyes  lost  one  of 
his  ships,  taken  by  tiie  *'  Dunkerkers,"  in  December,  1630, 
within  a  week  after  he  left  port.  Fortunately  he  saved  the 
largest  of  the  two  vessels,  and  with  it  proceeded  on  his 
voyage.    He  arrived  at  his  destination  the  following  April. 

At  a  creek,  called  the  Ilorekill,  which  emptied  into  the 
Delaware  Bay,  on  the  south  side,  a  few  miles  above  Cape 
Ilenlopen,  Captain  Ileyes  landed  thirty-two  colonists.  A 
brick  house,  enclosed  with  palisades,  was  erected  for  their 
use  and  protection,  when  the  ship  set  sail  for  Holland  by 
way  of  Manhattan. 

The  company  was  not  discouraged  by  the  losses  of  the 
first  voyage,  but  immediately  freighted  a  ship  and  a  smaller 
vessel,  of  which  De  Vries  took  command.  Before  leaving 
the  Texel,  the  news  of  another  and  more  serious  misfor- 
tune than  the  loss  of  a  ship  reached  his  cars— that  the 
colonists  of  the  preceding  year  had  been  killed  by  the 
Indians.     Not  deterred  by  this  sad  news,  he  continued  his 
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voyage,  and  arrived  at  Zwaancndal  in  December.  The 
house  and  palisades  were  destroyed,  and  tiie  bones  of  the 
murdered  colonists  were  strewn  over  the  ground.  De 
Vrics,  instead  of  seeking  vengeance,  procured  an  inter- 
view with  the  Indian  chiefs,  and  reconciled  them  to  the 
presence  of  white  men.  After  peace  had  been  effected, 
he  built  a  log  house  for  the  men  to  be  emj)lt)ycd  in  tlic 
whale  fishery,  and  made  all  needful  preparations  fur  their 
work.  Heing  short  of  provisicuis,  he  sailed  up  the  river  in 
search  of  corn  and  beans,  which  he  hoped  tt)  jnocure  from 
the  Indians.  He  was  not  successful;  and  he  then  went 
to  Virginia,  hoping  to  secure  a  supply  of  food  from  that 
colony.  On  his  return  to  tiie  Delaware,  J»e  was  met  with 
the  discouraging  report  that  the  whaling  business  was  a 
failure.  There  were  few  whales  on  the  coast,  and  liis  men 
had  nut  captured  enough  to  cover  expenses,  lie  took 
council  with  his  ofilcers  and  men  in  reference  to  tlie  pros- 
pect of  a  successful  whale  fishery  at  that  point.  It  was 
decided  that  this  was  no  suitable  place  for  the  business, 
and  the  sooner  it  was  given  up  the  better.  lie  had 
brought  no  farmers  with  him,  so  that  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  break  up  the  establishment.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Holland  he  found  his  company  at  variance,  and 
this  finally  resulted  in  its  dissolution.  The  work  of  col- 
onizing Zwaanendal  was  abandoned,  and  the  land  titles 
were  subsequently  sold  to  the  West  India  Company. 

Killian  Van  Rensselaer  also  formed  a  partnership  with 
several  of  his  brother  directors,  among  whom  was  the  his- 
torian Dc  Lact,  for  the  purpose  of  planting  a  colony  on 
his  lands  on  the  upper  Hudson,  to  be  known  as  the  colony 
of  Rensselaerwyck.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  clearer  per- 
ception of  what  was  required  for  such  a  work  tiian  the 
other  Patroons.  The  colony  was  organized  in  accordance 
with  the  charter,  and  on  business  princii)les.     Before  tiie 
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colonists  left  Holland  they  were  assigned  to  specific  places 
and  duties.  Civil  and  military  officers  were  appf^inted, 
superintendents  and  overseers  of  tiie  various  departments 
were  selected,  and  all  were  instructed  in  tlicir  duties. 
The  number  of  the  first  colonists  was  respectable. 
Tlicy  were  chiefly  farmers  and  mechanics,  witli  llieir  fami- 
lies. On  their  arrival,  May,  1630,  farms  situated  on  citlicr 
side  the  river  were  a. lotted  to  them,  utensils  and  stock  dis- 
uibuted,  houses  built,  and  arrangements  made  for  their 
safety  in  case  the  natives  should  become  hostile.  Order 
was  maintained,  and  individual  rights  respected.  Tiiey 
were  not  long  in  settling  down,  eaih  to  his  allotted  work. 
Year  by  year  new  colonists  arrived,  and  more  lands  were 
bcjught  for  the  proprietors.  In  1646,  when  Killian  Van 
Rensselaer,  the  first  Patroon,  died,  over  two  hundred  colo- 
nists liad  been  sent  from  II(,lland,  and  a  territory  forly- 
I'ight  by  twenty-four  miles,  besides  another  tract  of  sixty- 
two  thousand  acres,  had  been  acquired.  The  West  India 
Company  had  changed  its  policy  under  the  direction  of 
new  men  and  no  longer  favored  the  Patroons.  The  Van 
Rcnsselaers  were  much  annoyed,  and  even  persecuted,  but 
tliey  held  firmly  to  their  rights  under  the  charter.  Their 
colony  was  prosperous,  and  their  estate  in  time  became 
enormous. 

Michael  Paauw  sent  a  few  colonists  to  Pavonia,  who 
commenced  to  till  the  soil,  but,  owing  to  theirnear  vicinity 
to  a  large  tribe  of  Indians,  who  were  always  troublesome, 
and  sometimes  hostile,  the  colony  did  not  prosper.  In 
loss  than  eight  years,  Paauw  was  satisfied  with  his  experi- 
ment, sold  his  rights  to  the  West  India  Company,  and 
ceased  his  efforts  to  become  a  potentate. 

Notwithstanding  the  changed  policy  of  the  **  Lords 
Majors,"  as  the  directors  of  the  West  India  Company  were 
«.allcd,  the  efforts  to  plant  colonics  by  private  individual:; 
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were  not  abandoned.  Dc  Varies  was  one  of  those  sanguine 
and  enterprising  men,  who  are  not  discouraged  by  mis- 
fortune and  disaster.  After  tlie  failure  of  Zwaanendal, 
he  formed  a  company  to  locate  a  colony  in  Guiana,  a 
country  then  in  possession  of  the  West  India  Company. 
Willi  thirty  colonists,  he  sailed  from  tlic  Tcxel,  in  July, 
1634,  and  reached  his  destination  in  September  following. 
He  selected  his  land,  settled  the  emigrants,  saw  them  fairly 
at  work,  and  then  started  on  a  voyage  of  exploration. 
Touching  at  various  points  on  the  coast,  he  entered  the 
harbor  of  New  Amsterdam,  June  i,  1635.  He  had  been 
there  before,  but  now  he  devoted  some  months  to  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  country,  and  returned  to  Ciuiana  in 
the  winter  of  1636.  To  his  infinite  chagrin,  he  found  his 
colony  broken  up  and  dispersed.  Tiirough  the  intrigues 
of  some  Englishmen,  tlie  colonists  had  consented  to  leave 
the  plantations  and  enter  their  service.  The  English- 
men, with  their  Dutch  servants,  had  sailed  in  a  ship  stolen 
from  the  Spaniards  to  S(jme  one  of  the  West  India  islands, 
and  there  sold  their  dupes  into  slavery.  Great  was  Do 
Vries'  indignation.  Years  afterward,  writing  an  account 
of  his  voyages,  he  exclaimed:  *'The  English  are  a  vil- 
lanous  people.  They  would  sell  their  own  fathers  fur 
servants." 

He  returned  to  Manhattan  to  repair  and  refit  his  ships, 
and  while  there  he  requested  Wouter  V^m  Twiller,  then 
the  director-general  of  New  Netherland,  to  purchase  of 
the  West  India  Company  Staten  Island  for  him.  He  ar- 
rived in  Holland,  October,  1636,  after  an  absence  of  two 
years,  poorer  than  when  he  left.  But  his  courage  was  not 
broken.  He  formed  another  company,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  colony  on  Staten  Island.  He  seemed  to 
have  had  the  fjicility  of  inspiring  others  with  confidence 
in  himself  and  his  projects.      With  a  few  emigrants,  he 
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again  set  sail  for  New  Ncthcrland,  September,  1638,  and 
after  a  tedious  voyage  of  tliree  months  arrived  safely,  and 
settled  his  j)(roplc  on  the  Island  to  open  up  a  plantali<;n, 
wliile  he  himself  was  engaged  visiting  other  parts  (»f  the 
province.  The  next  year,  his  partners  in  Holland  having 
failed  to  send  out  another  company  of  emigrants,  as  had 
been  agreed,  he  abandoned  for  the  present  the  project  of 
a  colony,  and  located  a  modest  farm  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Hudson,  a  short  distance  above  Pavonia.  Here  he 
erected  a  fortified  house,  farm  buildings,  and  a  brewery. 
He  now  began  to  prosper.  He  was  just  in  his  dealings 
with  the  Indians,  and  they  had  great  respect  and  affection 
for  him.  His  prosperity,  however,  was  not  to  last.  New 
misfortunes  came  upon  him. 

In  the  meanwhile,  other  Dutchmen  of  property  and  en- 
terprise undertook  to  form  settlements  in  New  Nether- 
land.  The  Ileer  Nederhorst,  in  1641,  procured  a  title  to  a 
tract  of  land  extending  northward  from  the  bay  of  Newark, 
including  the  valley  of  the  Hackcnsack.  His  people  erect- 
ed a  block-house  not  far  from  the  cabins  of  the  Indians, 
of  whom  the  property  had  been  purchased,  in  which  were 
placed  a  few  soldiers.  Other  buildings  were  constructed 
for  the  use  of  the  colonists,  who  were  fairly  prosperous. 
In  1643,  one  of  the  men  working  on  the  roof  of  a  new 
house  was  shot  by  a  drunken  Indian,  who  to<ik  this 
method  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  a  grievance.  In  the 
bloody  war  which  ensued,  the  colony  was  swept  away. 
No  efforts  were  made  afterward  by  the  proprietor  to  re- 
establish it. 

In  1641  Cornelis  Melyn,  a  gentleman  of  fair  position 
and  fine  estate,  arrived  from  Holland  to  establish  a  colony 
on  Staten  Island,  which,  he  claimed,  had  been  conveyed 
to  him  by  the  West  India  Company,  and  of  which  he  was 
now  the  lawful  Patroon.     His  claim  was  resisted  by  De 
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Vrics,  who  had  .a  prior  title  and  had  b^gun  a  settlement. 
During  the  conirovcrsy  four  of  tlie  settlers  under  Dc 
Vries  were  killed  by  the  Indians,  who  were  incited  to  the 
act,  as  Dc  Vries  alleges,  by  tiie  intrigues  of  Director 
Kieft. 

De  Vries  now  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  his  farm 
on  the  river,  which  he  had  brought  under  a  fair  state  of 
cultivation.  1 1  is  prosperity  was  not  of  long  duration.  In 
the  terrible  Indian  war  wliich  broke  out  in  1643,  his 
barns,  crops,  brewery,  and  otiier  buildings,  except  his  fcjr- 
lificd  house,  were  destroyed  by  Indians  who  did  not  know 
Inm,  or  of  the  high  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  those 
living  near  him.  He  Iiad  opposed  with  all  his  ability  and 
influence  the  measures  of  Director  Kieft  which  occa- 
sioned the  war,  without  avail.  Involved  in  the  common 
ruin,  he  was  discouraged,  and  lost  all  hope  for  better 
times.  As  long  as  the  country  was  governed  by  the  in- 
capable men  the  West  India  Com  ["(any  chose  as  its  ser- 
vants, he  believed  that  it  could  not  prosper.  He  was  now 
too  (.(Id  and  too  poor  to  make  further  efforts  to  plant  colo- 
nies, or  to  retrieve  his  fortunes,  and  he  resolved  to  leave  the 
province.  Returning  to  Holland,  he  determined  to  secure 
a  better  government  for  New  Netherland,  if  it  could  be 
done  by  truthful  statements  as  to  its  present  condition,  or 
arguments  that,  under  competent  officers  and  more  liberal 
laws,  it  would  have  brighter  prospects  in  the  future.  He 
doubtless  had  much  influence  on  the  public  mind.  His 
criticisms  penetrated  the  dull  conscience  of  the  Lords 
Majors,  for  Kieft  was  recalled. 

Cornclis  Melyn  had  visited  New  Netherland  in  1639,  on 
a  tour  of  inspection.  He  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
country,  and  its  probable  future,  that  he  resolved  to  emi- 
grate and  establish  himself  on  some  of  the  vacant  lands 
near  Manhattan.     He  returned  to  Holland,  procured  an 
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order  from  the  Company  to  Director  Kieft  for  a  patent  of 
Slaten  Island,  and  made  all  needful  preparations  to  take 
possession  of  his  property.  He  chartered  a  ship  and 
filled  it  with  colonists,  implements,  and  stores.  When  lie 
was  thoroughly  prepared  for  tiie  work  in  hand,  he  took 
his  departure,  but  had  hardly  left  the  coast  when  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  "  Dimkerkers,"  a  band  of  sea  rovers 
having  their  headquarters  at  Dunkirk.  In  due  time  he 
paid  his  "ransom  money," and  was  released.  He  returned 
to  Holland,  but  having  been  robbed  of  all  his  property  he 
could  not  fit  out  another  ship  ;  he  therefore  took  passage 
for  himself  and  family  in  one  of  the  Company's  vessels  for 
Manhattan,  where  he  arrived  in  August,  1641.  Kieft's  in- 
structions were  imperative,  and  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
test of  De  Vrie.s,  he  issued  to  Melyn  a  patent  for  the  whole 
of  Staten  Island,  except  one  farm  reserved  for  De  Vries, 
constituting  him  Patroon  of  the  island. 

Melyn  was  a  merchant  by  profession,  had  a  fair  educa- 
tion, was  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  abilities,  and 
was  tenacious  of  his  own  opinions,  especially  when  sup- 
ported by  facts.  The  loss  of  liis  ship  and  goods  was  not 
irreparable.  Ilis  character  and  business  habits  gave  him 
credit  where  he  was  known.  Colonists  were  sent  to  him, 
as  also  large  numbers  of  cattle,  farming  utensils,  and  other 
supplies.  He  hopefully  began  the  work  before  him,  and 
prosecuted  it  with  skill  and  judgment.  Hut  Kieft's  Indian 
war  of  1643,  begun  without  notice  to  the  people  in  the 
outlying  settlements,  sadly  interfered  with  his  plans  and 
prospects.  It  paralyzed  all  industrial  pursuits,  and  de- 
populated the  country  around  Manhattan.  Some  settlers 
returned  to  Holland  by  tlie  first  sliips,  while  others,  un- 
able to  place  the  ocean  between  them  and  the  savages, 
sought  safety  under  the  guns  of  New  Amsterdam.  The 
grain   in   the   fields   and  granaries   was  destroyed.     The 
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people  were  impoverished.  Meiyn  was  ruined  with 
otiicrs. 

Kieft  felt  obliged  by  the  criticisms  of  the  people,  so 
deeply  injured  by  his  blunders  and  incompetency,  to  con- 
voke an  assembly  of  eight  men,  chosen  by  popular  suf- 
frage, as  hisadviscrs  in  this  alarming  crisis,  nut  because  he 
was  convinced  that  he  had  made  mistakes  wiiich  might  bo 
corrected,  but  rather  as  a  means  of  putting  down  the  out- 
cries against  him.  They  deliberated,  and  made  various 
recommendations  in  the  line  of  a  better  and  more  popular 
administration  of  affairs.  Kieft,  iKnvever,  ignored  their  sug- 
gestions, and  pursued  his  own  headstnjng  course.  No  new 
policy  was  adopted,  no  ref(jrms  were  inaugurated.  Melyn 
and  his  associates,  giving  up  all  hope  of  reform,  now  ap- 
pealed to  the  Company  and  the  States  General.  The  let- 
ters to  the  former  were  sent  to  Kieft  fur  perusal,  but  he 
was  recalled,  and  Petrus  Stuyvesant  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor, with  instructions  to  investigate  the  matters  in  dif- 
ference between  him  and  the  colonists.  Soon  after  the 
new  director  had  arrived,  the  eight  men  presented  their 
charges  against  the  ex-director,  with  the  proofs  to  sustain 
them.  Contrary  to  Jill  expectations,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
most  positive  evidence,  Stuyvesant  acquitted  tiic  culprit, 
and  convicted  his  accusers  of  mutiny  and  seditic^n  against 
constituted  authority.  It  was  a  bad  beginning  for  the  new 
director,  and  a  blot  on  his  reputation. 

Melyn  with  some  others  was  heavily  fined,  and  ban- 
ished. He  returned  to  Holland.  Despairing  of  obtaining 
justice  at  the  hands  of  the  Company,  he  appealed  to  the 
States  General,  who,  after  a  patient  hearing,  reversed  the 
finding  and  sentence  of  Stuyvesant.  With  their  letter  of 
protection,  and  a  mandamus  ordering  the  director  general 
to  allow  him  to  prosecute  his  business  unmolested,  he  re- 
turned  to   New  Netherland.     Stuyvesant,  having  mean- 
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time  received  explicit  instructions  from  tlic  Company, 
treated  the  mandamus  with  contempt,  nnd  renewed  his  per- 
secutions. Meiyn  was  again  forced  to  leave  the  country 
;ind  return  to  Holland.  Again  the  States  C/cneral  inter- 
fered in  his  behalf,  and  gave  him  ancjther  letter  of  protec- 
tion. 

While  attending  to  this  business,  he  induced  his  friend, 
Haron  Van  der  Capellen,  a  member  of  tiie  States  General, 
and  a  man  of  influence,  to  take  an  interest  in  the  colony 
of  Staten  Island.  A  sidp  was  purchased  anti  freighted  by 
colonists  with  suitable  stores,  on  which  the  persecuted 
Melyn  again  embarked  for  New  Netherland.  On  arriv- 
ing in  port  this  ship  was  seized  by  Stuyvesant's  orders, 
and  with  its  cargo  was  confiscated,  because  on  its  way  it 
had  touched  at  Rhode  Island  for  water.  Melyn  himself 
was  prosecuted,  as  its  owner,  for  infringement  of  tlic 
revenue  laws,  but  was  acquitted.  I  lis  troubles,  h(nvever, 
(lid  not  cease.  He  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to  his  colony 
t(j  avoid  other  persecutions,  and  finally  sought  protection 
in  New  Haven.  His  affairs  were  in  confusion,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Holland  with  the  hope  of  saving  something 
from  the  wreck.  Through  the  efforts  of  Ids  influential 
friends  a  compromise  with  the  Company  was  effected. 
He  surrendered  his  title  to  Staten  Island  in  consideration 
of  fifteen  hundred  guilders  with  which,  and  a  letter  to 
vStuyvesant  informing  him  that  all  diflerences  and  dis- 
putes were  ended,  he  again  took  his  departure  for  New 
Netherland,  1659. 

Adriaen  Van  der  Donck  was  employed  by  Killian  Van 
Rensselaer  as  sheriff  of  his  colony,  and  arrived  in,  Rens- 
selaerwyck,  1641.  He  was  well  educated  and  possessed 
fine  natural  abilities,  but  his  kind  and  sympathetic  nature 
interfered  with  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  an  office 
which  required  firmness  and  indifference  to  suffering.     He 
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chafed  under  his  stringent  instructions,  and  was  reluctant 
to  enforce  tlie  laws  against  tenants  whose  poverty  made 
them  objects  of  pity.  Differences  between  himself  and  tlic 
other  officers  of  the  colony  were  of  frequent  occurrence, 
until  he  became  disgusted  with  his  position,  and  finally 
determined  to  form  a  colony  of  his  own.  He  made  ar- 
rangements to  buy  a  tract  of  land  at  Catskill,  and  to  re- 
turn to  Holland  to  engage  colonists.  His  proceedings 
were  reported  to  Patroon  Van  Rensselaer,  who  remon- 
strated against  them  as  contrary  to  the  oath  he  had  taken. 
He  was  too  conscientious  to  proceed,  and  abandoned  the 
project.  When  his  term  of  ofiice  expired  in  1646,  he 
moved  to  Manhattan,  and  purchased  the  land  now  known 
as  Yonkers  (/>.,  ik  yonkhccrs  LamU\  which  in  1652  was 
created  a  patn^onship,  by  the  name  of  Colcn  Donck.  It 
was  ids  intention  to  settle  it  with  emigrants  from  the 
fatherland,  but  the  questions  which  arose  in  the  last  years 
of  Kieft's  administration  and  the  fust  of  Stuyvesant's,  so 
occupied  his  time  and  thoughts,  that  several  years  elapsed 
before  he  found  the  opportunity  to  make  a  beginning. 
He  espoused  the  side  of  the  colonists,  who  entrusted 
their  cause  in  his  hands  as  their  leader  and  advocate. 
He  drew  up  the  bill  of  complaints  to  be  presented  to  the 
Company  and  the  States  General,  and  was  chosen  one  of 
the  deputies  to  present  it. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  deputation  in  Holland,  Van  der 
Donck  took  a  leading  part  in  the  controversies  and  dis- 
cussions over  the  affairs  of  New  Netherland,  always  advo- 
cating such  reform  in  the  government  as  would  make  a 
residence  there  safe  and  agreeable.  He  was  a  good  talker 
and  held  a  facile  pen.  He  so  presented  the  cause  of  the 
people,  that  not  only  the  States  General,  but  the  Company 
itself  were  convinced  by  his  arguments  that  reforms  were 
necessary.     Several  changes  for  the  better  were  made  in 
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the  administration  of  affairs.  The  Cotnpa!iy,  however,  did 
not  take  it  kindly  of  him  ;  indeed  its  managers  were 
iiii^hly  incensed,  and  took  a  peculiar  revenge.  When,  at 
the  end  of  two  years  he  had  finished  his  business,  lie  took 
passage  on  one  of  the  Company's  ships  for  himself  and 
family,  with  a  few  colonists.  After  all  but  himself  had 
L^one  aboard,  and  the  ship  was  ready  to  sail,  he  was  de- 
tained and  not  suffered  to  embark.  Separated  from  his 
wife  and  family,  he  remained  a  prisoner  at  large  an(Hhcr 
year.  The  time  was  not  lost.  lie  now  found  new  occa- 
sion to  strike  some  heavy  blows  at  the  Company,  which 
made  the  Lords  Majors  regret  that  they  had  not  let  him 
go.  But  while  doing  this,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  other 
great  interests.  He  wrote  a  "  Description  of  New  Nether- 
land,"  recommending  it  as  one  of  the  fairest  regions  in  the 
world,  well  adapted  to  agriculture  and  other  industrial 
pursuits.  The  little  book  obtained  a  large  circulation, 
awakening  among  all  classes  a  new  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  province.' 

The  Company  found  it  more  politic  to  suppress  its  pride 
when  Van  der  Donck  again  applied  for  a  passage.  They 
let  him  go,  and  bade  him  God-speed.  As  to  his  colony  of 
Colen  Donck,  he  had  lost  precious  time.  X(H  much  was 
accomplished  in  the  next  two  years.  lie  died  in  1655, 
leaving  Colcn  Donck  to  his  widow.  From  her  it  passed 
through  several  hands,  until  at  last  it  was  purchased  by 
Frederick  Philipsc  and  incorporated  into  his  manor  of 
Philipsburg. 

In  1652,  Cornells  Van  Werckhovcn,  of  Utrecht,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  government,  proposed  to  plant  two  colonies  in 
New  Netherland.     His   agent   bought  a   large  parcel  of 

'  A  translation  of  this  is  published  in  the  Collections  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  Second  Series,  vol.  i.,  pp.  125-^42. 
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land  of  the  Indians  in  New  Jersey,  and  two  other  tracts 
on  Long  Island.  Ho  himself  then  came  to  New  Amster- 
dam to  prosecute  the  work  of  settlement.  Questions 
arose  as  to  the  validity  of  his  titles  to  land  in  New  Jersey, 
and  the  larger  tract  on  Long  Ishuid,  which  were  referred 
to  tlic  Company.  It  was  decided  that  he  could  have  only 
one,  whichever  he  should  choose.  He  determined  to  take 
neitlier,  but  began  work  on  the  small  parcel  about  which 
there  was  no  question  of  title.  His  death  soon  after  put 
a  stop  to  the  projected  colony.  Five  years  later,  1657,  the 
land  was  divided  into  lots,  and  sold  to  individuals.  In 
1660  there  were  twelve  houses  in  tlie  settlement,  protected 
by  a  small  fort  or  block-house  surrounded  with  palisades. 
The  next  year  the  village  was  chartered  as  a  township, 
and  named  New  Utrecht. 

The  United  Provinces  were  a  republic,  but  the  nobility 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  titles  with  their  estates.  In- 
deed, the  Dutch  were  rather  fond  of  titles.  It  was  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  when  addressing  a  man  holding  an 
official  position,  or  a  nobleman,  to  give  him  all  the  titles 
belonging  to  him.  As  I  am  about  to  give  an  account  of 
the  last  effort  to  establish  a  Patroon  colony,  I  will  name 
the  projector  with  all  his  titles. 

**  Dc  Jonkhecr  Ilendrich  Van  der  Capellcn  toe  Rysscl, 
Lord  of  Esselt  and  Ilasselt,  and  Deputy  to  the  States 
General  from  the  principality  of  Gebre  and  county  of 
Zutphcn,  province  of  Guelderland,"  became  interested  in 
colonization,  as  has  been  before  stated,  through  the  efforts 
of  Cornclis  Melyn.  On  board  the  ship  which  was  confis- 
cated were  seventy  of  his  colonists.  Immediately  on  re- 
ceiving the  news  of  this  outrageous  proceeding  (the  con- 
fiscation of  his  ship  and  cargo,  before  referred  to),  he 
appealed  to  the  States  General  for  redress.  His  appeal 
was  sustained,  and  the  West  India  Company  was  ordered 
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to  restore  the  property.  Accordingly  some  .'irrangoiiiciu 
was  made  by  which  the  colonists  were  transferred  to 
Staten  Island,  where  tliey  built  their  houses  and  ( f)ni- 
inenced  the  work  of  planting.  '  The  shi"),  however,  was 
not  restored,  and  became  the  subject  of  a  long  and  irritat- 
ing controversy. 

The  colony  prospered,  and  in  August,  1655,  it  numbered 
ninety  souls,  actively  engaged  in  agriculture.  There  were 
eleven  bouweries  under  cultivation,  with  large  quantities 
of  grain  in  the  fields  and  in  the  barns.  The  following 
month,  building'i,  grain,  and  live  stock  were  swept  away 
by  the  Indians  in  their  famous  raid,  while  the  director- 
general  was  on  his  expedition  figainst  the  Swedes  in  Dela- 
ware. Fifteen  of  the  colonists,  including  the  superinten- 
dent were  killed,  and  the  others  lied  to  New  Amsterdam. 
Notwithstanding  these  heavy  losses,  Patroon  Van  der  Ca- 
pcllen  was  not  discouraged.  lie  sent  funds  to  his  man- 
ager, with  directions  to  provide  f(jr  the  support  of  the 
destitute  colonists,  and  to  induce  them  by  all  means  to 
rebuild  their  houses  on  the  island,  pledging  himself  to 
build  a  fort  furnished  with  a  suitable  garrison  for  their 
protection.  The  Indians  still  claimed  the  island  as  theirs, 
uot  having  been  paid  the  promised  price  in  full,  and  in 
1(^)57  Van  der  Capellen  settled  their  claims,  taking  a  new 
<\cc(.],  and  concluded  with  them  a  permanent  peace.  The 
next  year  he  sent  over  another  party  of  emigrants,  and  in 
other  ways  he  was  prosecuting  the  enterprise  with  skill 
and  judgment,  when  his  death,  in  1^)59,  put  an  end  to  the 
work.  His  heirs  sold  their  interest  to  the  Company,  and 
withdrew  from  the  strife  with  the  Indians  and  Stuyvcsant. 
Their  claim  for  the  confiscated  ship  and  cargo,  not  ye: 
settled  after  a  litigation  (.f  ten  years,  was  included  in  the 
'>cttlemcnt. 

With  Van  der  Capellen  terminated  all  efforts  to  plant 
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colonics  under  Patroons.  It  was  a  vicious  system  at  best, 
but  li.'ul  tliL'ir  projectors  been  properly  encouraged,  bad  as 
tlie  system  was,  they  would  have  added  largely  to  the 
population  and  resources  of  the  province.  They  were  men 
of  wealth  and  good  social  p(jsition.  Accustomed  to  con- 
sideration at  home,  they  were  restive  under  the  autocratic 
rule  of  the  director-general,  whose  education  and  rank  in 
society  did  not  equal  their  own.  Collisions  were  to  be 
expected,  and  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  Appeals  to 
the  Company  against  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  acts  of 
the  director  were  useless,  for  as  a  rule  it  sustained  its 
officials  right  or  wrong.  It  would  not  be  just  to  lay  all  the 
blame  on  Stuyvesant.  As  a  military  disciplinarian  he  ex- 
ecuted Ills  orders  with  the  precision  of  military  law.  So 
uniformly  was  he  sustained,  and  so  long  had  been  his  ten- 
ure of  ofllce,  that  he  began  to  regard  himself  as  a  sort  of 
potentate,  and  the  colonists  as  his  subjects — "  my  sub- 
jects," as  he  puts  it. 

Of  all  the  Patroon  colonies  Rensselaerwyck  alone  sur- 
vived. It  owed  its  existence  mainly  to  its  management, 
but  largely  to  its  situation,  remote  from  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, and  convenient  for  the  Indian  trade. 

Colonization  by  the  West  India  Company  was  a  second- 
ary consideration,  the  fur  trade  being  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. Its  choice  of  men  to  take  charge  of  its  affairs  was 
not  fortunate.  All  but  the  last  were  ship  captains,  or  mer- 
chants' clerks,  unacquainted  with  administrative  affairs, 
and  only  fitted  to  superintend  the  purchase  and  shipment 
of  furs  and  peltries.  Stuyvesant,  the  last  of  their  resident 
directors,  was  the  best  of  the  seven  who  served  in  that 
capacity.'  The  son  of  a  clergyman,  with  a  fair  education, 
he  entered  on  a  military  career  ;  and,  having  lost  a  leg  in 

'  AHriaen  Joris,  Cornells  May,  William  Vcrhulst,  Peler  Minuit,  Woutcr 
Vnn  Twillcr,  William  Kieft,  Tetrus  Stuyves.int. 
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tlic  scn'iccof  the  company,  he  was  selected  to  c:overn  New 
Is'ctlicrland,  as  the  successor  of  tlic  incompetent  Kieft. 

It  does  not  appear  tliat,  from  1623  to  1650,  the  Company 
made  any  serious  efforts  to  jiromote  immigration,  and  the 
settlement  of  its  large  territories  by  a  producing  popula- 
tion, but  relied  f(jr  tliis  on  the  Patroons,  whom  it  ham- 
pered in  all  possible  ways.  The  managers  becoming  con- 
vinced that  their  j)olicy  was  not  the  true  one  to  pursue,  and 
that  if  continued  the  province  must  be  abandoned,  at  last 
threw  open  the  duors,  and  in  1650  invited  the  "inhabitants 
of  the  United  Provinces,  and  other  neighboring  nations,  to 
repair  to  New  Nctherland,"  oflering  as  an  inducement, 
"  free  trade  in  furs  ;  free  trade  with  other  colonies  ;  free 
liunting,  fishing,  and  fowling  ;  free  lands."  Megapolcnsis, 
De  Vries,  Vnn  dcr  Donck,  and  others,  had  made  tlic 
Dutch  public  better  acquainted  with  the  climate  and  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  country,  showing  that  it  was  a  field 
from  which  the  industrious  and  the  j)rudent  might 
gather  untold  riches,  and  where  they  might  find  pleasant 
ho!nes  for  themselves  and  their  children.  Emigrants  from 
II(jlland  and  "other  countries"  now  began  to  come  in 
greater  numbers,  and  New  Nethcrland  began  to  assume  a 
more  promising  appearance. 

There  had  been,  however,  a  slow  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants  in  and  around  New  Amsterdam.  Ever 
since  the  erection  of  the  fort  on  Manhattan  Island,  in  1623, 
adventurers  of  various  nationalities  had  been  coming  to 
secure  a  bit  of  the  famous  trade,  which  had  been  so  rich 
in  its  results  to  the  merchants  who  had  first  opened  it 
with  the  natives.  Indeed,  the  population  was  made  up  of 
l)t;<)ple  from  various  quarters  of  Europe,  who,  as  early  as 
1643,  spoke  eighteen  different  languages.  It  was  not  large, 
but  gradually  increasing. 

A  few  families  of  the  Walloons,  in  1C24,  built  their  cot- 
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tagcs  on  Long  Island,  and  began  the  cultivation  of  the  lands 
they  had  secured,  the  women  working  in  the  fields,  while 
the  men  were  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Company. 
These  were  the  first  settlers  of  Brooklyn.  They  were 
joined  in  time  by  a  few  others,  until  there  were  enough 
to  be  inc(jri)(jrated  as  a  village.  The  numbers  were  mA 
large,  fur  lirooklyn,  nearly  forty  years  afterward,  con- 
taijied  only  "thirty-one  househ(jlds,  and  on<;  hundred  and 
thirty-four  souls." 

In  1636,  Amersfoort,  now  Flatlands,  L.  I.,  began  to  be 
settled.  Director  Van  Twillcr  and  a  few  others  cleared 
some  farms,  on  which  were  settled  their  overseers  and  la- 
borers. The  name,  Amersfoort,  was  taken  from  a  town  in 
Guilderland,  where  Olden  Barneveldt  was  born,  and  from 
which  many  of  the  colonists  had  come.  Its  growth  was 
very  slow,  for  it  was  not  incorporated  until  1654. 

Permission  was  given  to  thirty-five  families  from  New 
England,  1642,  to  settle  at  Vreedland,  now  Westchester. 
The  celebrated  Mrs.  Ann  Hutchinson  and  family  were 
among  the  settlers.  She  and  a  few  others  were  living 
there  when  the  Indian  war  of  1643  commenced.  Having 
received  no  hint  of  Kieft's  intentions,  they  had  made  no 
preparations  to  protect  themselves.  They  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife.  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son and  all  her  family,  except  a  little  granddaughter,  were 
murdered. 

The  same  year  that  Mrs.  Hutchinson  removed  from 
Massacliusetts,  and  took  up  her  residence  at  Vreedland, 
under  Dutch  protection,  Lady  Moody  and  other  English 
families  settled  at  Gravescnd,  L.  I.  They  were  attacked 
by  the  Indians  the  next  year,  but,  having  constructed  some 
defences,  they  succeeded  in  repelling  the  assault.  Graves- 
cnd had  a  healthy  growth,  and  was  cliartcred  as  a  town- 
ship in  1645. 
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Rev.  Francis  Doiii^luy  w.is  a  preacher  at  Cobasset,  in 
New  England,  but  because  of  some  dcjubtful  expressions  in 
a  sermon  he  was  rudely  expelled.  He  came  to  Manhat- 
tan **  t(^  secure  a  happy  home."  A  patent  was  granted  to 
him  and  his  associates  for  a  tract  of  land  at  Mispath,  near 
Newtown,  I..  I.  Doughty  and  others,  to  the  number  of 
eighty,  occupied  these  lands  in  1642.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  war  of  1643,  this  would  have  become  a  thriving  colony. 
Ihit  it  was  broken  up  and  dispersed.  Differences  between 
Mr.  Doughty  and  tlic  director  soon  after  arose.  Doughty 
became  tired  of  the  controversy,  and,  abandoning  the  en- 
terprise, removed  to  Maryland. 

Another  English  settlement  was  made  at  Ileemstede  in 
1644,  the  projectors  having  obtained  a  liberal  patent  from 
Director  Kieft  for  a  large  tract  of  land  extending  from  the 
sound  to  the  ocean.  The  village  attracted  inhabitants 
and  prospered.  Tiie  people,  however,  were  not  contented 
witii  their  broad  acres,  for  twelve  years  afterward  they 
secured  a  title  to  anotlter  large  tract,  and  immediately 
commenced  its  improvement.  The  latter  village  was 
named  by  Stuyvesant  Rust-Dorp  ((Juiet  Village),  now 
Jamaica. 

Some  emigrants  from  New  England  began  the  settle- 
ment of  Elushing  in  i^>45,  and  of  Newtown  in  1652.  In 
the  latter  year  the  Duteh  occupied  Flatbush.  The  latter 
vill.'ige  tiid  not  llourish  at  first,  because  the  Indians  were 
troublesome,  alleging  that  they  had  not  been  paid  for  their 
lands. 

Some  French  Protestants  first  settled  IJushwick  in  1660. 
The  village  grew  so  rapidly  that,  in  two  years  aftenvard, 
two  block-houses  or  forts  were  erected  to  protect  it  from 
the  Indians  ;  and  there  were  forty  men  able  to  bear  arms. 

There  were  now  on  the  west  end  of  Long  Island  ten 
towns  or  villages,  five  of  which  were   Dutcii,  so  called 
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because  their  population  was  chiefly  Dutch  ;  lying  east  of 
the  Dutch  towns  were  five  townships  occupied  by  people 
from  New  England,  and  hence  called  English  towns. 

The  English  towns  were  mainly  settled  by  persons  who 
had  been  banished  from  New  England  because  they  held 
religious  opinions  at  variance  with  the  ortliodox  creed,  or 
by  otlicrs  wiio  had  voluntarily  come  for  the  same  reason. 
The  government  of  New  Nethcrland  was  more  liberal, 
and  tolerated  all  religious  sects,  as  was  the  practice  in 
Holland.  Here  they  found  a  refuge  from  persecution, 
having  liberty  of  worship  according  to  their  convictions 
and  belief.  In  after  years,  when  the  solution  approached 
of  the  question  as  to  which  nation  should  hold  and  oc- 
cupy the  country  known  as  New  Netherland,  the  Dutch 
or  the  English,  their  national  pride  proved  stronger  than 
their  religious  faith.  They  joined  their  old  oppressors  to 
conquer  the  people  who  had  given  them  asylum  and 
protection.  Meanwhile,  two  other  settlements  within  the 
Dutch  jurisdiction  had  been  made  by  orthodox  New 
Englanders,  one  on  Long  Island  at  Oyster  Bay,  the  other 
in  Westchester.  For  a  long  while  these  were  debatable 
ground,  Connecticut  claiming  them  to  be  within  her 
territory,  according  to  the  division  line  made  in  1652,  Stuy- 
vcsant  claiming  them  by  authority  of  the  same  agreement, 
and  backing  up  his  claim  with  the  sword.  He  sent  some 
troops,  and  enforced  submission. 

The  northern  part  of  Manhattan  Island,  by  its  situation 
on  the  river  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  offered  induce- 
ments to  settlers.  Individual  farmers  occupied  the  lands 
at  an  early  day.  It  was  settled  as  a  village,  named 
Haarlem,  in  1658,  and  two  years  later  contained  twenty- 
live  families. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  River,  opposite  New 
Amsterdam,  after  the  P«atroon,  Michael  Paauw,  had  sur- 
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rendered  Pavonia  to  tlic  Company,  cITorts  were  made  to 
keep  up  a  settlement,  but  witli  little  success,  for  as  the 
Indians  were  always  treacherous,  tlie  few  farmers  who 
were  induced  to  settle  there  were  always  exposed  to  de- 
struction. The  settlement  was  wholly  destnned  in  the 
war  of  1643  ;  and  again  in  the  Indian  raid  of  1655.  Those 
who  escaped  the  massacres  were  induced  to  return  after 
peace  was  establislied,  and  in  1658  formed  a  \  illage  near 
Communipaw,  protected  by  a  block-iiouse  and  jialisades. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1661,  with  its  owu  magistrates  and 
other  civil  officers.  It  became  a  tliriving  place,  and  was 
the  first  permanent  settlement  in  New  Jersey  north  of  the 
Delaware. 

A  few  of  the  coh^nists  of  Van  de  Capellen  returned  to 
vStaten  Island  after  the  destruction  of  their  property  in 
1655,  and  rebuilt  their  homes.  They  were  re-enforccd  a 
few  years  later  by  a  small  cgmpany  of  Waldenses  and 
Huguenots.  They  fortified  tliemselves  with  a  small 
wooden  fort,  occupied  by  a  garrison  of  ten  soldiers,  and 
were  now  safe  from  further  Indian  surprises. 

North  of  New  Amsterdam  there  were  no  villages  or 
hamlets  until  you  reached  Esopus,  or  Kingston,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Hudson.  The  Company  claimed  that  a 
U)n  had  been  erected  there  in  1614.  It  may  have  been  a 
station  for  the  collection  of  furs,  as  there  was  an  easy 
p.ith  tlirough  the  valleys  to  the  Delaware  River,  thus 
communicating  with  the  Indian  tribes  in  that  neigiibor- 
hood.  Fort  or  trading-house,  it  was  soon  abandoned,  and 
remained  a  S)litude  until  1652,  when,  because  of  its 
large  extent  of  rich  agricultural  lands  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  Patroons,  some  independent  farmers,  who  hitherto 
had  been  tenants,  removed  to  that  promising  region,  after 
purchasing  their  lands  of  the  Indians,  and  began  work  as 
free  men.     Tiuee  years  later  they  were  panic-stricken  by 
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the  fate  of  the  farming  settlements  around  New  Amster- 
dam, and,  abandoning  their  all,  lied  with  precipitation  to 
Fort  Orange.  Wlien  order  was  restored  they  returned  and 
resumed  tiieir  occupations.  In  1658  the  population  con- 
sisted of  seventy  persons,  old  and  young.  Living  on  their 
farms  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other,  tlu-y 
-were  an  easy  prey  to  liostile  savages,  and,  being  threat- 
ened with  extermination,  they  sent  for  the  director-gen- 
eral, who  obliged  them  to  concentrate  into  a  village  forti- 
fied by  block-houses  and  palisades.  The  country  was  well 
adapted  to  agriculture,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  Indians, 
there  would^have  been  very  soon  a  large  population. 

The  colony  of  Rensselaerwyck  had  not  suffered  materially 
in  the  wars  of  1643  and  1655,  which  had  been  so  disastrous 
to  the  lower  portions  of  the  province.  The  alliance  of 
"peace  and  good-will,"  which  had  been  made  with  the 
Iroquois  in  1617,  had  been  kept  in  good  faith  by  both  par- 
ties to  the  compact,  and  as  the  Mohawks  held  the  river 
tribes  in  subjection,  they  stood  as  a  wall  of  defence  to  the 
Dutch.  None  of  the  neighboring  tribes  dared  molest  them. 
Until  the  English  came  into  possession,  and  awakened  the 
jealousies  of  the  French  in  Canada,  the  colonists  pursued 
their  usual  occupations  without  fear  of  an  enemy.  They 
had  occupied  the  lands  along  the  river  from  Troy  to  l>eth- 
lehem,  living  as  securely  in  their  isolated  liouses  as 
though  they  were  in  their  native  land.  In  1661,  a  com- 
pany of  tliem  purchased  of  the  Indians,  in  the  name  of 
Arent  Van  Curler,  the  great  plain  of  Schenectady,  and 
commenced  the  settlement  of  that  town.  In  1664,  the 
colony,  including  Fort  Orange  and  Schenectady,  had  a 
large  and  prosperous  population  of  tradesmen  and  farmers. 

The  more  liberal  administration  of  New  Netherland, 
begun  by  the  Company  In  1650,  together  with  the  diffusion 
of  a  better  knowledge  of  the  country,  influenced  a  larger 
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immigration  of  freemen,  traders,  artisans,  and  farmers. 
They  came  in  order  to  better  their  condition  in  life  ;  some 
to  return  home  after  making  a  moderate  fortune  ;  others 
to  make  tiie  country  their  permanent  home  and  lay  the 
foundations  of  large  estates.  Men  of  this  character  con- 
tinued to  come,  even  after  the  province  had  become  Eng- 
lish. But  the  population  at  the  best  was  not  large,  only 
about  eight  thousand  in  all  New  Xctherland  in  1664, 
nearly  one-half  of  whom  were  in  New  Amsterdam,  then  a 
village  of  thirty-four  hundred  inhabitants. 


II. 


rfiK  roi,()NiF,s  ON    Tin.  Di.i.AWAur,. 

Tin:  colonization  f>f  that  part  of  New  Nellicrland  lying 
Mil  the  South,  or  Delaware  Bay,  forms  an  interesting  chap- 
ter of  early  history.  Three  years  after  the  West  India 
Company  had  built  Fort  Nassau,  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
river,  some  four  miles  below  the  present  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, Director  Minuit  withdrew  the  soldiers  who  had  been 
stationed  there,  together  with  the  few  colonists  residing 
at  that  post.  The  country  was  left  in  its  primitive  condi- 
tion, except  that  the  traders  of  New  Amsterdam  continued 
to  visit  its  waters  to  exchange  their  merchandise  for  furs. 
The  Company  did  not  renounce  its  claim  of  ownership, 
and  commissioned  some  of  the  traders  to  look  after  its  in- 
terests, and  warn  off  all  intruders. 

About  the  time  that  Fort  Nassau  was  built,  William 
Fssclincx,  who  had  been  largely  instrumental  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  West  India  Company,  conceiving  his 
services  were  not  appreciated,  visited  Sweden,  and  suo 
'  eeilcd  ill  enlisting  the  sympathies  and  the  active  cu-opcru- 
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tion  of  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the  project  of 
forming  a  Swedish  Company  for  establisiiing  a  colony  in 
America.  The  charter  of  a  Swedish  West  India  Company 
was  granted  in  1626.  But  the  king  was  so  occupied  with 
the  war  of  Protestant  emancipation  that  he  iiad  no  leisure 
to  give  this  matter  his  personal  attention.  It  was  left  to 
his  successor  to  carry  out  liis  designs.  Twelve  years  after 
the  prospectus  of  the  C(jmpany  had  been  issued  Ouccn 
Christina  renewed  the  charter,  and  appointed  Peter  Min- 
iiit  managing  director.  Minuit  had  not  given  satisfaction 
to  the  Dutcli  West  India  Ccjmpany  in  his  administration 
of  New  Nctlierland,  and  had  been  recalled.  Knowing  th«! 
deserted  condition  of  tiie  Delaware  country,  and  the  in- 
ability of  the  Company  to  hold  and  occupy  so  largo  a  ter- 
ritory, he  accepted  the  Swedish  offer  without  hesitation. 
Indeed,  it  was  probably  through  his  representations  after 
his  recall  that  Queen  Christina  was  induced  to  revive  her 
father's  project. 

With  two  ships  laden  with  provisions  and  other  sup- 
plies requisite  for  the  settlement  of  emigrants  in  a  new 
country,  and  with  fifty  colonists,  Minuit  sailed  from  Swe- 
den late  in  1637,  and  entered  Delaware  Bay  in  April,  163S. 
He  found  the  country  as  he  had  left  it,  without  white  in- 
habitants. Minqua  Kill,  now  Wilmington,  was  selected 
as  the  place  for  the  first  settlement,  where  he  bought  a  few 
acres  of  land  of  the  natives,  landed  his  colonists  and  stores, 
erected  a  fort,  and  began  a  small  plantation.  He  had  con- 
ducted his  enterprise  with  some  secrecy,  that  he  might 
avoid  collision  with  the  Dutch  ;  but  the  watchful  eyes  of 
their  agents  soon  discovered  him,  and  reported  his  pres- 
ence to  the  director  at  New  Amsterdam.  Kieft  had  just 
arrived,  and  it  became  one  of  his  first  duties  to  notify  a 
man  who  had  preceded  him  in  office,  that  lie  was  a  tres- 
passer, and  warn   him   off.      Minuit,  knowing  that   Kieft 
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was  powerless  to  enforce  his  protest,  bcincf  without  troops 
or  money,  paid  no  attention  to  liis  missive,  and  kept  on 
with  his  wort:. 

Three  years  before  tliis,  George  Ilohnes,  of  \'irginin, 
with  a  few  adventurers,  iiad  seized  the  vacant  Fort  Nas- 
sau, and  attempted  a  settlement.  One  of  his  company 
becoming  dissatisfied  with  his  treatment,  deserted,  and 
going  to  Maidiattan  gave  notice  of  the  intrusion.  Direc- 
tor \'an  Twiller  acted  ]ir(»mptly,  and  despatchiiig  an  armed 
vessel  arrested  Holmes  and  his  party  without  resistance, 
carrying  them  as  prisoners  to  New  Amsterdam. 

I>y  force  (jf  circumstances  a  different  jiolii  y  had  to  bo 
:i(loplcd  in  reference  to  the  Swedes,  who  had  a  siiip  <»f 
war  and  trained  soldiers  to  defend  them,  in  which  respect 
they  were  stronger  than  the  Dutch.  Director  Kieft  know- 
ing his  own  weakness,  could  only  fulminate  a  protest,  and 
let  the  mattjcr  rest,  until  the  Lords  Majors  supplied  him 
with  the  means  of  j^ursuing  a  more  vigtuous  policy.  I>ut 
the  Company,  n(nv  strangely  indifferent  to  what  was  after- 
ward considered  of  vital  importance,  simply  instructed  the 
director  that  if  he  could  not  ])ersua(le  the  new  intruders  to 
leave  voluntarily,  he  should  live  with  them  on  neighborly 
terms.  Minuit  had  come  to  stay,  and  only  Laughed  at  the 
arguments  of  the  Dutch.  He  erected  a  fcjrt  of  consid- 
erable strength,  named  Christina,  for  the  Swedish  fpieen, 
and  garrisoned  it  with  twenty-f(jur  soldiers.  Understand- 
ing the  character  of  the  Indians,  he  conciliated  their  sa- 
chems by  liberal  presents,  rnd  secured  the  trade.  In  a 
few  months  he  was  enabled  to  load  his  ships  witii  j)eltries 
and  despatch  them  to  his  patrons,  as  an  earnest  of  what 
might  be  expected  in  tl^e  future.  Minuit  did  not  rettnn 
with  the  ships,  but  remained  to  prosecute  the  work  he  iiad 
undertaken. 

The  colony  liad  to  all  appearance  a  promising  future. 
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The  people  were  happy  and  contented.  Within  two  years, 
however,  tlieir  prospects  were  clouded.  The  Company 
had  failed  to  send  out  another  ship  with  supplies  and 
merchandise  for  the  Indian  trade.  Provisions  failed,  trade 
fell  off,  and  sickness  began  to  prevail.  With  starvation  in 
tiie  face,  their  j)leasant  excitement  was  subdued.  Rather 
than  perish  with  hunger,  they  began  to  turn  their  eyes  to 
the  Dutch,  as  the  only  available  source  of  relief.  They 
resolved  to  remove  to  Manhattan,  where  they  could  at 
least  have  "enough  to  eat."  On  the  eve  of  "breaking 
up  "  to  carry  their  resolution  into  efTect,  succor  came  from 
an  unexpected  quarter.  The  fame  of  New  vSwedcn,  as  the 
colony  was  called,  of  its  fertile  lands  and  prolllable  trade, 
had  reached  other  nations  of  Europe.  In  IIoHiukI  itself 
a  company  was  formed  to  establish  a  settlement  under  the 
patrojiage  of  the  Swedisli  Company.  The  close  corpo- 
ration and  the  selfish  regidations  of  the  Dutch  Company, 
shutting  out,  as  they  ilid,  enterprising  men  not  mem!)crs 
of  their  corporation,  alienatedthe  sympathies  of  large  num- 
bers who  sought  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  commcK  <■ 
of  the  New  World.  The  Swedish  Company  now  opened 
the  way  for  the  gratification  of  their  wishes.  They  were 
not  slow  to  embrace  the  opportunity,  and  freighted  a  ship 
with  colonists  and  supplies,  which  fortunately  arrived 
when  the  Swedish  colony  was  about  to  be  broken  up,  and 
the  coinitry  abandoned.  The  spirits  of  the  Swedes  were 
revived.  The  ncw-comcrs  supplied  them  with  food  and 
the  means  to  prosecute  tluMr  trade.  Their  projected  re- 
moval was  indefinitely  deferred  and  they  continued  their 
work  with  fresh  vigor.  The  Dutch  colonists  were  located 
in  a  settlement  by  themselves,  only  a  few  miles  from  Fort 
Christina.  They  w'erc  loyal  to  the  Swedes,  rendering 
them  material  assistance  in  their  traffic  with  the  natives, 
so  much  bo  that   the   trade  oi   the   New  Aiublerdaui  uici 
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chants  with  the  Indians  in  that  section  of  tlie  rountry  was 
ruined. 

In  the  autumn  of  tlic  same  year,  1640,  Peter  Ilollaen- 
dare,  who  iiad  been  appointed  deputy  governor  of  the 
colony,  and  Moens  Kling,  arrived  from  Sweden  with  three 
sliips  laden  witii  provisions  and  merchandise  for  the 
straitened  colonists.  They  also  hroiiij^ht  out  a  consider- 
able company  of  new  emigrants.  New  Sweden  v.'as  nf)W 
well  established  and  prosperous.  M«)re  lands  were 
bought,  and  new  settlements  were  made.  Peter  Minuit 
died  the  fcjllowing  year.  He  had  been  the  soul  of  the  en- 
terprise, and  by  his  jirudent  management  had  conducted 
its  affairs  wcth  eminent  success.  His  death  was  lelt  to 
be  a  severe  loss,  but  in  the  deputy  governor  they  foiuid  a 
successor  of  equal  prudence  and  skill  in  superintendeme. 

This  year  (1641)  the  ICnglish  again  attempted  to  secure  u 
foothold.  Now  it  was  a  party  irom  \ew  Haven,  who,  by 
an  agent,  bought  some  lands  on  both  sides  llu^  river. 
They  erected  trading-houses  on  the  Schuylkill,  and  in  New 
Jersey  at  Salem.  Director  Kieft,  learning  of  their  inten- 
tions, had  warned  them  not  to  settle  within  Xew  Netiier- 
land,  and  extracted  a  pledge  that  they  would  n(jt  occupy 
lands  in  his  jurisdiction.  Hut  regardless  of  their  i)le(lges 
aad  the  rights  of  their  neighbors  they  prosecuted  their 
undertaking.  The  Dutch  had  previously  occupied  I'\)rt 
Nassau  with  a  few  soldiers,  determined  to  j^rotect  as  far 
as  possible  the  interests  of  the  West  India  Cc^mpany 
against  all  intruders.  Kieft  finding  that  he  had  been  de- 
ceived by  the  smooth  words  and  fair  promises  of  his  \cw 
Haven  friends,  determined  to  liave  redress  by  the  c.\|)ul- 
sion  of  the  adventurers" from  the  places  they  had  occupied 
with  twenty  families.  The  next  summer  he  equip|K"d  two 
vessels,  and  sent  them  to  conunissary  Jansen  at  Fort 
Na.ss;:.u,  with  inblruclion:^  to  toiupc'   the  Kngli-h  to  dei»ait 
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in  peace.  They  were  not  to  be  injured  in  person  or  prop- 
erty, but  go  they  must,  taking  their  eflfccts  with  them. 
Janscn  obeyed  his  orders.  He  first  visited  tlie  English  svi- 
tlement  on  the  Schuylkill,  and  placed  tiic  settlers,  who 
made  no  resistance,  on  board  his  vessels.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded down  the  river  to  Salem,  and  by  a  gentle  pressure 
persuaded  the  people  to  come  aboard  with  their  house- 
hold goods  and  elTects,  He  conveyed  them  all,  first  to 
New  Amsterdam,  and  thence  to  their  old  homos.  Janscn 
was  heartily  supported  by  the  sympathy,  if  not  by  the 
active  cocjpcration,  of  the  Swedes.  The  rivals  could 
strike  hands  and  act  together  against  the  pe(jple  of  othcr 
nations,  who  thrust  themselves  into  a  countn  which  ihcy 
now,  as  by  common  consent,  occupied  together. 

In  1642  John  Print/,  a  cavalry  lieutenant,  was  appoinlcvj 
governor  of  New  Sweden.  He  was  instructed  to  protc(  t 
with  all  possible  care  the  varied  interests  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion, which  was  defined  as  extending  on  the  southerly  side 
of  the  Delaware  from  the  ocean  to  the  falls  of  the  liver 
(Trenton),  and  inland  several  miles  ;  to  be  friendly  willi 
the  Dutch  at  Fort  Nassau,  and  on  the  Hudson  River;  to 
the  Dutch  colony  near  Fort  Christina  he  was  to  be  es- 
pecially kind  and  courteous  ;  to  shut  up  the  river  by  forts, 
to  control  the  fur  trade,  and  to  promote  religion.  Print/, 
for  .1  man  who  weighed  four  hundred  pounds,  was  \ui- 
usually  active  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  With  two 
ships  loaded  with  supplies  for  the  colony,  and  with  a  few 
emigrants,  he  arrived  at  Fort  Christina  in  February,  1643. 
He  established  his  headquarters  at  Tinicum,  where  ho 
built  a  fort  and  a  government  house,  and  named  the 
place  New  Gottenburg.  To  the  new  capital  were  attracted 
the  leading  families  of  the  colony,  because  there  they 
found  society  and  security.  The  next  year  he  erected 
Fort  Elsingburg  at  Salem  Creek,  in  New  Jersey,  whence 
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tlic  English  had  been  removed  the  year  before.  Tliis  fort 
was  designed  to  shut  up  the  river,  but  it  was  out  of  liis 
territory,  and  gave  ofTcnce  to  the  Dutch,  witli  wlioni  he 
had  been  instructed  to  be  on  neigliborly  terms.  They 
considered  it  a  hardship  and  disgrace  to  be  obliged  to 
strike  their  flag  in  their  own  waters,  and  ask  permission  of 
a  foreign  power  to  pursue  their  voyage. 

Printz  was  master  of  the  situation,  and  gave  little  heed 
to  the  remonstrances  of  his  rivals.  Elsingburg  shut  up 
the  river  to  all-comers,  and  Printz  was  enabled  without 
dilficulty  to  load  his  ships  with  valuable  cargoes,  and  de- 
spatch them  on  their  homeward  voyage.  With  soldiers  to 
occupy  the  forts,  and  a  large  stock  of  goods,  he  absorbed 
tiic  Indian  trade.  If  the  Dutch  sent  a  vessel  up  the 
Schuylkill  with  Indian  goods,  it  was  driven  away.  If 
ihey  attemjitcd  to  go  above  the  falls  in  search  of  mines, 
or  to  establish  new  trading  posts,  the  Indians  were  incited 
to  oppose  them.  Conunissary  Jansen  was  not  ccpial  to 
the  emergency,  and  was  recalled.  Andries  Iludde,  a  land 
surveyor,  and  a  man  of  known  integrity,  was  appointed  to 
command  at  Fort  Nassau,  but  without  soldiers  to  en- 
force his  orders.  In  his  dealings  with  Printz  he  had  his 
hands  full,  finding  him  more  troublesome  than  he  had  ex- 
jiccted.  Some  Dutchmen  bought  lands  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  planting,  but  were  driven 
off  by  the  Swedes.  Iludde,  acting  under  instructions, 
bought  the  site  of  Philadelphia,  and  took  possession  by 
erecting  a  pole  with  the  Company's  arms  attached.  It 
was  promptly  removed  by  the  orders  of  Printz.  Iludde 
remonstrated  in  a  despatch  sent  by  one  of  his  servants. 
Printz  treated  it  with  contempt,  throwing  it  to  the  ground, 
lie  threatened  the  messenger,  who  ran  for  his  life.  Other 
Dutchmen,  who  had  occasion  to  visit  New  Gottenburg, 
were  roughly  treated,   and  returned   home,  "bloody  and 
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bruised."  Printz  finally  declared  non-intercourse  with 
the  Dutch,  the  people  with  whom  he  had  been  directed  to 
preserve  a  good  understanding.  The  West  India  Com- 
pany did  not  furnish  its  director  witii  the  means  to  resent 
the  insults  elTcctually,  and  compel  respect.  For  a  time 
he  waged  a  war  of  words,  and  finally  left  the  controversy 
to  be  settled  by  his  successor,  who  on  his  arrival  began  to 
protest.  But  his  missives  were  treated  with  no  more  re- 
spect than  those  of  his  predecessor. 

Printz  built  a  fortified  house  on  the  Schuylkill,  in  order 
to  control  all  the  trade  from  the  interior  coming  through 
that  river.  The  Indians  divined  his  policy,  and  wishing  a 
competition  in  the  market,  resolved  to  thwart  it.  They 
accordingly  visited  commissary  Iludde  at  Vovt  Nassau, 
and  by  offering  terms  for  the  land,  induced  him  to  build 
Fort  Hcversrede,  not  far  from  the  Swedes' fortified  station. 
They  protected  him  while  the  fort  was  in  course  of  con- 
struction, and  gave  notice  to  Printz  to  remove  his  build- 
ing, because  they  had  sold  the  land  to  the  Dutch.  With 
their  own  hands  they  planted  the  flag  of  tlie  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  ordered  a  salute  to  be  fired  in  its  honor. 
Printz  sent  an  oflicer  with  twenty  men  to  destroy  the 
work.  The  Indian  chiefs  again  interposed,  accusing  the 
Swedes  of  being  interlopers  on  land  they  had  never  pur- 
chased, and  presenting  so  bold  a  front  that  the  soldiers, 
after  cutting  down  a  few  trees,  retired  completely  discom- 
fited. Printz,  determined  not  to  be  foiled,  shortly  after- 
ward embraced  a  favorable  opportunity,  and  erected  a 
large  house  directly  in  front  of  the  Dutch  fort,  only  a  few 
feet  from  its  main  entrance,  shutting  out  even  a  sight  of 
the  river.  The  Dutch  commissary,  from  the  want  of  men, 
was  utterly  unable  to  resist  these  aggressions.  At  last  he 
was  reduced  to  so  low  an  estate  that  he  had  only  six  men 
to  occupy  ihc  two  forts,  Nab^au  and  iicvcibicdc. 
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Since  liis  arrival  at  New  Amsterdam  Director  Stuyve- 
:-ant  liad  liad  full  cmpl(jymcnt  for  all  his  time  and  energies, 
lie  had  been  fre(iuently  urged  to  visit  the  South  River,  hut 
had  found  no  leisure  to  give  its  affairs  any  personal  atten- 
tion. The  English  to  the  east  and  (;n  f.ong  Island  had 
absorbed  nearly  all  his  attention.  After  long  negotiations 
'vith  them  he  effected  a  provisional  settletnent,  known  as 
the  treaty  of  Hartford.  The  pressure  being  lighteiu'd,  he 
resolved  the  next  year  to  visit  the  southern  parts  of  his 
government.  Early  the  next  spring  it  seemed  for  a  lime 
that  he  would  be  disaj>pointed  in  his  contemplated  visit. 
The  New  Haven  people,  seemingly  determined  to  occuj)y 
some  portion  (jf  the  Delaware  ccjuntry,  again  set  on  foot 
an  expedition  to  effect  a  settlement.  A  band  of  fifty  per- 
sons embarked  on  two  vessels  for  the  promised  land.  Sail- 
ing through  the  vSound  as  the  safest  loule,  they  were 
obliged  to  i)ass  under  tiieguns  of  the  fort  at  New  Amster- 
dam, hoping  by  kind  words  and  a  plausible  tale  to  secure 
permission  to  pursue  tlieir  voyage.  Stuyvesant  was  n(jt 
deceived,  but  divining  their  piu-pose,  he  arrested  their 
further  progress  and  sent  them  back  tiie  way  they  came. 
1  he  authorities  of  Xew  Haven  were  annoyed,  but  for  the 
time  were  content  to  submit. 

l~)irector  Stuyvesant  had  been  instructed  by  the  Company 
to  effect  some  arrangement  with  the  Swedes  by  wliich  a  part 
at  least  of  the  trade  on  the  Delaware  might  be  preserved. 
With  the  urgency  of  their  affairs,  and  the  frequent  appeals 
of  their  servants  in  that  country,  he  could  defer  Ids  visit 
no  longer.  Having  disposed  of  the  New  Haven  adven- 
turers so  quickly,  he  had  time  to  make  suitable  prepara- 
tions for  his  interview  with  the  Swedish  governor.  With 
an  imposing  suite,  including  the  clergyman  of  his  church, 
and  with  much  display,  lie  arrived  at  Fort  Nassau,  in  July, 
[651.      In  the  first  diplomatic  congress  of  the  two  gover- 
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nors,  attended  by  their  councillors  and  secretaries,  Director 
Stuyvesant  presented  the  claims  of  the  Dutch  to  the  terri- 
tory in  dispute,  founded  on  first  discovery  and  prior  occu- 
pancy, and  tlicn  requested  his  opponent  to  produce  the 
evidence  on  which  the  Swedish  title  was  based.  Printz  re- 
plied that  he  was  not  prepared  to  produce  the  documents, 
for  they  were  among  the  archives  at  vStockholm,  but  said 
that  their  "  limits  were  wide  and  broad  enough."  They 
were  in  fact  at  that  time  very  narrow,  consisting  of  only  a 
few  acres  of  land  around  Fort  Christina.  The  Swedes 
had  neglected  to  procure  Indian  titles  to  any  extensive 
tracts  of  land,  and  Printz  was  then  negotiating  with  some 
sachems  for  the  purchase  of  the  lands  his  colony  occupied. 
Stuyvesant  was  not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  con- 
gress, and  on  being  told  by  an  Indian  chief  that  the  Swed- 
ish governor  was  then  trying  to  buy  Indian  lands,  lie  in- 
vited all  the  sachems  to  a  grand  council.  Although  the 
lands  had  been  repeatedly  bought  and  sold  since  1630, 
these  sachems  claimed  all  the  territory  around  the  bay  and 
on  the  river.  Again  the  old  farce  was  repeated.  They 
now  sold  to  the  West  India  Company  all  the  lands  on  both 
sides  the  river  down  to  the  bay,  except  the  few  acres 
around  Fort  Christina,  which  they  confessed  they  had  sold 
to  Peter  Minuit  for  the  Swedes.  Director  Stuyvesant 
secured  a  solid  advantage  over  his  adversary  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  lands,  and  the  consequent  friendship  of  their 
original  owners.  He  sav/  that  Fort  Nassau  was  of  no  con- 
sequence with  the  Swedish  forts  Christina  and  Elsinburg 
between  it  and  the  ocean.  Accordingly  without  delay  he 
erected  another  fort  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  on  lands 
recently  purchased,  situate  a  few  miles  below  Fort  Chris- 
tina, and  named  it  Fort  Casimir.  Against  its  erection 
Printz  mildly  protested,  but  suffered  the  work  to  be  com- 
pleted without  any  interruption.    In  subsequent  interviews 
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with  Stuyvcsant  he  was  conciliatory,  promising  to  preserve 
the  peace,  and  hereafter  to  live  on  friendly  terms  witli  liis 
Dutcli  neighbors.  How  this  "change  of  lieart  "  was  pro- 
chiccd  is  left  to  conjecture.  He  may  have  been  mortified 
at  liis  ill  success  in  the  purchase  of  lands.  It  may  have 
boon  that  his  treasury  was  running  knv,  and  that  he  no 
longer  had  the  means  to  carry  out  his  designs.  It  may 
have  been,  that  the  Dutch  director  whispered  some  con- 
vincing arguments  to  his  ear.  Whatever  the  cause,  he 
was  thereafter  inactive  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
ofTice,  keeping  his  promise  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  giv- 
ing no  occasion  for  complaints.  After  two  years  of  inac- 
tive life,  he  resigned  liis  commission,  and  returned  home 
by  way  of  Holland,  bearing  a  private  letter  from  Stuyve- 
sant  to  the  West  India  Company. 

Director  Stuyvesant,  in  his  report  of  tliis  visit  to  his  super- 
iors, was  reticent,  and  did  not  make  them  fully  acquainted 
with  all  that  occurred.  In  their  acknowledgment,  they 
say,  "Time  will  instruct  us  as  to  the  design  of  the  new 
Fort  Casimir,  and  why  it  received  this  name."  '  However, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  visit  and  the  fort  seriously 
interfered  with  the  progress  of  the  Swedish  colony.  When 
Printz  retired,  he  left  his  son-in-law,  John  Toppegaya,  in 
charge  of  the  government.  The  affairs  of  the  colony  had 
fallen,  and  there  was  so  much  discontent  among  the  colon- 
ists, that  they  were  again  disposed  to  submit  to  the  Dutch 
for  their  protection.  Overtures  were  made  to  Stuyvesant 
to   receive  them  into  his  jurisdiction,  but  they  were  de- 


'  Casimir  is  a  Polish  name,  but  it  had  also  l>ecn  naturalized  in  Swc<lcn 
in  the  time  of  King  Sigismund.  The  fort,  however,  was  prol)al>ly  named 
after  Ernst  Casimir  of  N.nssau-Dillcnburg,  the  nephew  of  William  the 
Silent,  Prince  of  Orange,  who  died  in  1632  as  Stadtholdcr  of  Fricsland 
and  Groningen.  Friesland  was  the  native  province  of  Stuyvesant,  who 
probably  owed  to  Prince  Casimir  the  l>cginning  of  his  military  career. 
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dined  until  the  propos.il  had  been  laid  before  the  Com- 
pany for  its  instructions. 

It  was  now  ten  years  or  more  since  the  vSwcdish  colony 
had  received  any  reinforcements.  The  apathy  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  to  its  welfare  and  prosperity  was  unaccount- 
able. Many  of  the  colonisis  had  died,  and  some  had  re- 
moved to  other  sections  of  tlie  country,  seeking  the  means 
of  living,  or  greater  security  for  their  families.  Of  the 
soldiers  brought  over  by  Printz  there  were  only  sixteen 
left,  giving  four  men  to  each  of  their  four  fortified  places. 
If  the  mother  country  did  not  intend  to  abandon  the 
colony  altogether,  it  was  time  she  took  some  steps  to  en- 
large and  strengthen  it.  Such  was  her  determination. 
Johan  Kysingh  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor,  with 
instructions  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  colony  on  both 
sides  the  river,  to  build  another  fort  below  Christina,  to 
induce  the  Dutch  to  vacate  Fort  Casimir  ;  but  if  this  could 
not  be  done,  to  avoid  hostilities  and  preserve  their  friend- 
ship, lest  the  English  seize  a  favorable  opportunity  of  sub- 
duing both  parties,  and  taking  possession  of  the  territory. 
The  new  lieutenant-governor,  with  two  hundred  colonists, 
accompanied  by  a  clergyman  and  a  strong  military  de- 
tachment, arrived  in  the  Delaware,  May,  1654.  In  disre- 
gard of  his  explicit  instructions,  his  first  act  was  to  seize 
Fort  Casimir,  and,  changing  its  name  to  I'^ort  Trinity,  he 
occupied  it  with  his  own  soldiers.  By  the  absence  of 
Printz,  he  became  acting  governor,  and  in  July  following 
reported  to  his  government,  that  while  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival  there  were  only  seventy  persons  in  New  Sweden, 
there  were  now  ihree  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  including 
the  Dutch.  The  immigrants  nnd  soldiers  brought  over  by 
himself  account  for  the  large  increase. 

When  the  report  of  Rysingh's  transactions  reached  New 
Amsterdam,  Director  Stuyvcsant  was  so  much  occupied  in 
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preparations  to  defend  himself  agjiinst  an  expected  attack 
of  the  English,  that  lie  had  no  time  to  attend  to  affairs  on 
the  Delaware.  Fortimately  an  accident  placed  Iiim  in  ii 
position  to  open  nc.!:;otiations  witli  the  Swedish  authorities. 
I3y  a  mistake  of  the  pilot,  a  siiip,  laden  with  stores  and 
merchandise  for  the  Swedes,  entered  the  lower  harbor  of 
Manhattan,  and  before  she  was  able  to  extricate  herself, 
Stuyvesant  seized  her,  and  bringing  her  up  to  the  city, 
transferred,  her  cargo  to  the  Company's  storehouses.  lie 
then  notified  Governor  Rysingh,  and  invited  him  to  New 
Amsterdam,  that  they  might  try  to  settle  their  differences. 
Rysingh  declined  the  invitation,  and  contenting  himself 
with  a  protest  in  the  name  of  the  ship's  husband  suffered 
the  inconvenience  of  the  loss. 

The  managers  of  the  West  India  Company  expressed 
themselves  in  indignant  terms  at  the  audacity  of  an  oflicer 
of  a  friendly  power,  and  instructed  their  director  "to  i\o 
his  utmost  to  avenge  this  misfortune,  n<jt  only  by  restor- 
ing things  to  their  former  condition,  but  also  by  driving 
the  Swedes  at  the  same  time  from  the  river,  as  they  did 
us."  They  also  wrote  that  they  were  preparing  a  ship 
with  m'unitions  and  men  to  aid  him  in  the  undertaking. 
They  were  urgent  that  Stuyvesant  should  at  once  begin 
the  enterprise  without  waiting  for  the  man-of-war,  lest  the 
Swedes  should  strengthen  themselves  with  reinforcements. 
The  director  was  not  in  a  position  to  follow  this  sugges- 
tion, but  was  obliged  to  defer  his  revenge  to  another  season. 

The  next  summer  the  promised  ship  arrived  from  Hol- 
land, bringing  new  instructions  to  the  director.  He  was 
now  advised,  that  after  he  had  captured  the  forts  and 
brought  the  Swedes  under  subjection,  he  might  leave 
tiiem  in  possession  of  Fort  Christina,  with  sonic  grounds 
for  gardens  and  tobacco  plantations,  but  that  they  must 
swear  allegiance  to  the  Company. 
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Stuyvcsant  wjis  ill  when  these  orders  were  received,  and 
unnblc  to  g^ivc  personal  attention  to  tlic  business,  but  he 
directed  all  necessary  preparations  to  be  made,  so  that  the 
expedition  need  not  be  delayed.  A  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer  was  appointed,  recruits  were  mustered,  voliuUeers 
enrolled,  ships  were  chartered  and  loaded  with  sujiplies, 
pilots  engaged,  money  (wampum)  borrowed.  On  Septem- 
ber 5,  1655,  he  had  so  far  recovered,  that  after  the  morn- 
ing's sermon  he  went  aboard,  and  the  fleet  hoisted  sail  for 
the  Delaware. 

The  expedition,  for  the  time  and  circumstances,  was  not 
insignificant,  consisting  of  a  squadron  of  seven  ships  with 
seven  hundred  men,  including  the  man-of-war  De  Waag,  of 
thirty-six  guns,  and  two  hundred  men  furnished  by  the 
Company.  The  fleet,  on  September  7th,  anchored  before 
Fort  Elsingburg,  which  was  found  deserted.  Here  Direc- 
tor Stuyvesant  remained,  organizing  his  forces  and  making 
his  final  arrangements  for  an  attack  on  the  upper  forts. 

When  everything  was  in  perfect  order  he  hoisted  an- 
chor and  sailed  up  the  bay.  lie  passed  Fort  Trinity  in 
silence,  and  landing  a  detachment  of  his  soldiers  above  to 
cut  off  retreat,  he  summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender. 
No  resistance  was  made,  and  the  next  morning  the  thirty 
men  who  kept  the  fort  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were 
sent  prisoners  of  war  to  Manhattan.  Tiie  colors  of  the 
West  India  Company  were  hoisted  above  the  ramparts, 
and  the  old  name  of  Casimir  restored. 

Governor  Rysingh,  at  Fort  Christina,  determined  on  re- 
sistance and  threw  up  new  works  of  defence.  Stuyvesant 
was  prepared  for  this  emergency,  and,  landing  his  troops, 
surrounded  the  Swedes,  whom  he  again  summoned  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  The  demand  being  refused,  he  erected 
batteries  and  placed  his  guns  in  position.  On  September 
24th  he  demanded  a  surrender  within  twenty-four  hours. 
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Rysingli,  after  consulting  his  officers,  and  becoming  con- 
vinced he  must  in  the  end  be  defeated,  surrendered  the 
fort  on  favorable  terms. 

In  tills  whole  affair  Stuyvesant  showed  himself  to  be 
possessed  of  more  than  orilinary  "military  abilities.  He 
organized  the  expedition  so  as  to  ensure  success,  and  he 
accomplished  his  purpose  without  firing  a  shot,  or  the 
loss  of  a  man.  Tiie  Swedish  colony  was  no  more,  and 
New  Sweden  passed  into  history.  A  few  of  the  colonists, 
unwilling  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Dutch,  re- 
turned home  or  removed  to  otiier  places.  Rysingh  re- 
fused the  tender  of  Fort  Christina  as  a  residence  for  him- 
self, or  for  his  countrymen,  on  condition  of  swearing 
fidelity  to  tlie  Dutch.  He  returned  home  by  way  of  New 
Amsterdam.  The  majcjr  part  of  the  Swedes  took  tlic 
oath  and  remained  in  the  homes  tliey  iiad  won  from  the 
wilderness.  In  1660  they  numbered  one  luindred  and 
thirty  families.  Nine  years  after  their  surrender  to  tlie 
Dutch,  they  not  unwillingly  sul)mitted  to  the  English, 
looking  upon  them  as  their  avengers. 

Director  Stuyvesant  had  little  or  no  time  to  reorganize 
the  government,  being  summoned  back  to  New  Am- 
sterdam by  the  Indian  raid,  and  tlie  serious  disasters  it 
iiad  occasioned.  He  left  one  of  his  officers  in  charge,  but 
as  soon  as  he  had  established  order  in  New  Amsterdam, 
he  appointed  Jean  Paul  Jacquet  vice-director  of  the  South 
iviver.  Furnished  with  ample  instructions  the  vice- 
director  arrived  at  Fort  Casimir  in  the  following  De- 
cember, and  entered  upon  duties  whicli  were  anything  but 
inviting  and  pleasant.  The  f(jrt  was  in  need  of  extensive 
repairs.  The  population  was  greatly  diminished,  and 
much  dissatisfaction  existed  both  among  whites  and 
Indians.  Dirk  Smith,  whom  Director  Stuyvesant  had  left 
in  charge,  had  not  been  prudent  or  fortunate  in  his  ad- 
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ministration.  lie  was  imnicdiatciy  sent  to  New  Ani- 
sterdaui,  to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardshij),  and  the 
Indians  were  appeased  with  presents.  In  the  rpjarrels 
and  litigaiionS  of  the  whites,  Jaccjuet  gave  so  little  satis- 
faction by  his  decisions,  that  almost  every  suit  was  ap- 
pealed to  the  director-general.  His  perplexities  were 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  the  ship  Mercurius,  with  one 
hundred  and  thirty  emigrants  from  Sweden.  liy  conni- 
vance of  I  lie  resident  Swedes  she  ran  by  Fort  Casimir 
in  the  night  to  some  place  above,  and  landed  some  of  her 
passengers  and  a  part  of  her  cargo.  This  was  in  contra- 
diction of  the  articles  of  surrender,  contrary  to  tiieir  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  might  lead  to  other  serious  complica- 
tions. On  receiving  this  intelligence  Stuyvesant  sought 
the  advice  of  his  council,  who  were  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  that  the  ship  and  her  passengers  should  be  sent 
back  to  Sweden.  As  this  advice  squared  with  Stuyvcsant's 
own  views,  the  ship  was  first  brought  to  New  Amsterdam, 
and  thence  sent  back  to  Sweden.  But  Jacquet's  troubles 
were  not  at  an  end.  The  merchants  trading  on  the 
Delaware  were  dissatisfied,  and  besieged  the  Director 
with  their  comj^laints.  Personally  he  had  confidence  in 
the  vice-director,  but  was  constrained  to  call  him  home, 
j)utting  the  affairs  of  the  C(jmpany  in  charge  of  Andries 
Iludde. 

The  West  India  Company  was  now  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  There  was  peace  with  Spain,  and  its  men-of- 
war  could  no  longer  prey  upon  her  treasure-ships.  Its  hold 
on  Brazil  had  been  shaken  off,  its  dividends  had  ceased, 
its  shares  without  value  in  the  market.  To  save  its  affairs 
from  utter  ruin,  thedirect(jrs  had  resorted  to  the  expedient 
of  expelling  the  Swedes  from  the  Delaware,  that  the  way 
might  be  opened  for  the  disposal  of  a  part  of  their  posses- 
sions for  a  money  consideration.    Immediately  on  hcarin^^ 
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tho  result  of  nircctor  Sluyvcsaurs  opcr.uions  acT-'un'^t  ilio 
Swedes,  they  bet;an  negotiations  with  tlic  city  of  Amj- 
stcrdani  fur  tlic  sale  of  a  i)ortion  of  tl»eir  territory  on  the 
Delaware  River.  Tiic  merchants  of  Anisterdau'  by  their 
ventures  in  all  parts  of  the  known  world  had  become  rich 
as  princes.  Their  enterprise  and  success  were  proverbial, 
and  the  admiration  of  all  Europe.  Now  a  new  fieKl 
seemed  to  be  opened  to  their  ambition  for  the  accpiisition 
of  greater  wealth.  The  burgomasters  of  the  city,  soine  of 
whom  may  have  been  sharelK^lders  of  the  Company, 
promptly  accepted  the  offer  of  the  directors,  and  bought 
the  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware  River,  extend- 
ing from  the  bay  to  Kort  Cliristina,  including  Fort 
Casimir,  at  the  cash  price  of  seven  hundred  thousand 
guilders  (equivalent  then  to  about  seventy  thousand 
pounds  sterling). 

Tiic  merchant  princes  of  Amsterdam,  rich  as  they  were, 
were  not  insensible  to  the  claims  of  humanity,  especially 
when  presented  in  behalf  of  their  coreligionists.  Holland 
was  full  of  Protestant  refugees  from  all  parts  of  ICurope. 
They  were  so  numcnnis  that  it  was  dillicult  for  them  to 
find  the  means  of  support.  Just  now  the  Waldenses  of 
Savoy  sought  refuge  in  Amsterilam,  lleeing  from  the 
persecuting  l^igotry  of  their  prince.  They  came  in  large 
numbers,  as  the  English  non-conformists  had  come  souk! 
fifty  years  before,  and  as  the  French  Huguenots  came 
twenty  years  afterward.  They  were  exceedingly  poor, 
and  were  supported  in  part  by  charity,  the  city  itself 
having  contributed  large  sums  from  the  public  treasury. 

Perhaps  the  burgomasters  were  not  wholly  inlluenced 
by  the  spirit  of  gain,  when  they  made  their  purchase  of 
the  Company,  but  may  have  thought  it  a  fitting  time  to 
establish  another  republic  on  the  shores  of  the  New 
World,  as  a  home  for  Protestant  wanderers.  Whatever 
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lln!  niotivo  niiiy  liavc  l)C('n,  they  now  owned  a  larc^c  t-act 
of  fcrlilr  land,  and  proi)uscd  to  settle  and  develop  it.  Tlie 
undertaking  was  nut  sulleied  to  drag,  but  was  proniplly 
c:  ecuted.  They  closeil  tlieir  business  with  the  Company 
July  12,  1656,  and  on  the  25th  of  December  following 
they  despatched  three  ships,  containing  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  colonists,  furnished  with  provisions  and  every- 
thing essential  to  make  a  permanent  settlement. 

Prudent  and  painstaking  as  these  merchants  were  in  ail 
their  enterprises,  they  sometimes  overlooked  points  im- 
portant to  success.  In  this  instance  tliey  had  procured 
ships  of  sulficient  capacity  for  tlic  comfortable  accommo- 
dation of  the  emigrants  ;  they  had  provided  tools,  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  cattle,  with  a  full  year  supply 
of  provisicms  ;  they  had  selected  a  resident  director  of 
known  ability  ;  they  had  carefully  drawn  up  a  form  of 
government,  anrl  had  furnislied  instructions  for  all  con- 
tingencies; but  they  had  (emitted  to  employ  skilful  navi- 
gators, piK-)ts  acquainted  with  the  coasts  and  liarbors  of 
tiie  country  to  which  they  were  going.  Tliis  was  a  grave 
mistake,  and  the  source  of  great  disaster.  Soon  after 
leaving  port,  the  ships  were  separated  in  a  storm.  Prince 
Maurice,  the  largest,  having  on  board  Director  Alrichs 
and  most  of  tlie  colonists,  was  left  to  pursue  tiie  voy.ige 
without  her  consorts.  On  the  night  of  March  Sth,  owing 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  pilots,  she  was  stranded  on  a- shore 
to  them  unknown.  After  an  anxious  night  the  passengers 
were  landed  safely  on  a  sand-bank  without  wood  or  water. 
From  some  Indians,  who  chanced  to  discover  them,  they 
learned  that  they  were  on  Long  Island,  near  what  is  now 
known  as  Fire  Island  Inlet.  Alrichs  employed  one  of  tlie 
Indians  to  carry  a  message  to  Director  Stuyvesant,  asking 
for  assistance.  Several  yachts  and  boats  were  at  once  en- 
gaged, with  which   Stuyvesant  himself  proceeded  to  the 
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the  rosult  of  Director  StuyvcsaiU's  opcr.uions  acja'mst  ili<^ 
Swedes,  tliey  bet^au  negotiations  witli  tlie  city  of  Am- 
sterdam for  the  sale  of  a  j)ortion  of  tlieir  territory  on  the 
Delaware  River.  The  merchants  of  Amsterdam  by  their 
ventures  in  all  parts  of  the  known  world  had  become  rich 
as  princes.  Their  enterprise  and  success  were  proverbial, 
and  the  admiration  of  all  Europe.  Now  a  new  fieUl 
seemed  to  be  opened  to  their  ambition  for  the  acquisition 
of  greater  wealth.  The  burgomasters  of  the  city,  some  of 
whom  may  have  been  shareholders  of  the  Company, 
promptly  accepted  the  offer  of  the  directors,  and  bought 
the  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware  River,  extend- 
ing from  the  bay  t(j  Fort  Christina,  including  I**ort 
Casimir,  at  the  cash  price  of  seven  hundred  thousand 
guilders  (equivalent  then  to  about  seventy  thousand 
pounds  sterling). 

The  merchant  princes  of  Amsterdam,  rich  as  they  were, 
were  not  insensible  to  the  claims  of  humanity,  especially 
when  presented  in  behalf  of  their  coreligionists.  Holland 
was  full  of  Protestant  refugees  from  all  parts  of  ICurope, 
They  were  so  numennis  that  it  was  dilllcult  for  them  to 
fuid  the  means  of  support.  Just  now  the  Waldenses  of 
Savoy  sought  refuge  in  Amstenlam,  lleeing  fnjm  the 
persecuting  bigotry  of  their  prince.  They  came  in  large 
numbers,  as  the  English  non-conformists  had  come  some 
fifty  years  before,  and  as  the  French  Huguenots  came 
twenty  years  afterward.  They  were  exceedingly  poor, 
and  were  supported  in  part  by  charity,  the  city  itself 
liaving  contributed  large  sums  from  the  public  treasur}-. 

Perhaps  the  burgomasters  were  not  wholly  inlluenccd 
by  the  spirit  of  gain,  when  they  made  their  purchase  of 
the  Company,  but  may  have  thought  it  a  fitting  time  to 
establish  another  republic  on  the  sliores  of  the  New 
World,  as  a  liome  for  Protestant  wanderers.  Wh.itever 
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(Im?  ni()tiv(i  may  li.ivo  l)crn,  tlicy  now  owned  a  hwij^c  t-act 
of  fcrlili*  land,  and  proposed  to  settle  and  develop  it.  Tlie 
undertaking  was  not  sulTered  to  drag,  but  was  pronii)Lly 
CJ  ecu  ted.  They  closed  their  business  with  the  Company 
July  12,  1656,  and  on  the  25th  of  December  following 
tliey  despatched  three  ships,  containing  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  colonists,  furnished  with  provisions  and  every- 
thing essential  to  make  a  permanent  settlement. 

Prudent  and  painstaking  as  these  merchants  were  in  all 
their  enterprises,  they  sometimes  overlooked  points  im- 
portant to  success.  In  this  instance  they  had  procured 
ships  of  sufiicient  capacity  for  the  comfortable  accommo- 
dation of  the  emigrants  ;  they  had  provided  tools,  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  cattle,  with  a  full  year  supply 
of  provisi(ms  ;  they  had  selected  a  resident  director  of 
known  ability  ;  they  had  carefully  drawn  up  a  form  of 
government,  and  had  furnislied  instructions  for  all  con- 
tingencies ;  but  they  had  (jmitted  to  employ  skilful  navi- 
gators, pilots  acquainted  with  the  coasts  and  harbors  of 
the  country  to  which  they  were  going.  This  was  a  grave 
mistake,  and  the  source  of  great  disaster.  Soon  after 
leaving  port,  the  shii)s  were  separated  in  a  storm.  Prince 
Maurice,  the  largest,  having  on  board  Director  Alrichs 
and  most  of  the  colonists,  was  left  to  pursue  the  voynge 
without  her  consorts.  On  the  night  of  March  Sth,  owing 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  pilots,  she  was  stranded  on  a- shore 
to  them  unknown.  After  an  anxious  night  the  passengers 
were  landed  safely  on  a  sand-bank  without  wood  or  water. 
From  some  Indians,  who  chanced  to  discover  them,  they 
learned  that  they  were  on  Long  Island,  near  what  is  now 
known  as  Fire  Island  Inlet.  Alrichs  employed  one  of  tlie 
Indians  to  carry  a  message  to  Director  Stuyvesant,  asking 
for  assistance.  Several  yachts  and  boats  were  at  once  en- 
gaged, with  which  Stuyvesant  iiimself  proceeded  to  the 
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scene  of  tlic  wreck,  und  rescued  the  colonists,  witli  some 
jiortion  of  the  cirij^o.  The  ship  hrukc  up,  and  the  hcavv 
articles  of  her  hiding  were  a  total  loss.  Meantime  tlu* 
other  vessels  liad  safely  arrived  in  port.  At  New  Am- 
sterdam the  colonists  witii  their  efTects  were  transferred 
to  another  ship,  which  arrived  at  Tort  Casimir,  now 
named  Fort  Amstel,  April  25,  1657. 

Tiie  buildings  and  fort  were  n  jt  of  sulTicient  capacity  to 
accommodate  tlie  soldiers  with  their  families,  much  less 
the  colonists.  It  w.'is  the  first  duty  of  Director  Alriclis  to 
l>rovi(le  comfortable  quarters  for  liis  people,  but  he  was 
embarrassed  in  the  wcjrk  for  want  of  the  tools  whicli  had 
been  lost  in  the  shipwreck,  and  of  skilhul  mechanics,  wlio 
had  not  been  sent.  lie  managed,  however,  to  build  some 
lug-hnuses  covered  with  reeds,  wliich  were  sufilcient  to 
j)rotect  their  occupants  fr<jm  the  elements.  While  thus 
engaged,  there  was  little  time  for  planting,  and  husbandry 
was  neglected.  With  the  exception  (^f  a  few  vegetables 
grown  in  the  gardens,  the  emigrants  depended  for  food 
on  the  city's  storehouse,  which  was  not  at  all  times  fully 
Mipplied.  Pmvislons  W(Me  scarce,  and  were  procured 
with  diiriculty.  Murmuiings  and  disaffection  were  heard 
Mil  every  hand.  In  the  midst  of  all  his  troubles  Alrichs 
preserved  a  })ravc  heart,  and  went  on  with  liis  improve- 
ments, building  a  luuidred  log-houses  dining  the  year. 
ihe  next  season  a  large  amount  of  land  was  put  under 
<  ultivation,  but  the  weather  was  unfavorable,  and  the  har- 
vest was  a  failure.  What  with  scanty  fooil  and  exposure, 
I  he  poor  people  began  to  fail  a  prey  to  an  epidemic  sick- 
ness, which  entered  every  household.  The  colony's  pliy- 
bician  and  other  leading  citizens  were  among  the  first  vic- 
tims of  the  disorder.  In  all,  there  were  over  one  hundred 
deatlis  in  the  little  community. 

During  the  summer  there  had  been  a  considerable  acccs- 
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sioii  of  colonists,  who  had  not  brought  supplies  snfTicicut 
even  for  themselves.  In  September,  anoihcr  sliip  with 
one  hinulred  emigrants  arrived,  after  a  long  and  wearisome 
voyage,  but  brought  no  provisions.  There  were  now 
"over  six  hundred  souls  "  in  New  Amstel,  as  the  colony 
was  called.  Every  new  arrival  only  added  to  the  general 
distress.  Winter  was  fast  approaching.  Rumors  began 
to  circulate,  that  the  English  of  Maryland  were  preparing 
to  assert  their  claim  to  the  territory.  With  starvation  at 
the  door,  and  the  title  to  their  lands  in  doubt,  a  panic 
seized  the  people,  and  scores  of  thom  left  for  other  places. 
Fifty  fled  to  Maryland  in  search  of  food  and  safety.  He- 
forc  the  winter  fairly  set  in,  the  p»)pulati(jn  of  New  Am- 
stel was  reduced  from  six  hundred  souls  to  scarce  thirty 
families. 

Another  cause  of  anxiety  sprung  up  from  an  unexpected 
quarter  to  add  to  Director  Alrichs'  perplexities.  In  the 
arrangement  between  the  city  of  Amsterdam  and  the  West 
India  Company,  tlic  latter  retained  its  jurisdiction  over  the 
new  colony.  The  director-general  and  council  were  the 
supreme  authority  in  all  New  Netherland.  The  Company 
changed  the  name  of  Fort  Christina  to  Altopa,  where  an 
agent,  who  reported  to  Director  Stuyvesant,  was  stationed. 
The  Company  was  also  entitled  to  a  revenue  tax  on  all  im- 
portations. 

It  was  now  charged  against  Director  Alrichs,  that  he 
had  omitted  an  important  part  of  the  oath  given  to  each 
of  the  colonists,  that  relating  to  the  superior  authority  of 
Director  Stuyvesant  and  his  government  ;  and  that  he  had 
connived  at  smuggling  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Company's 
revenue.  Alrichs  met  these  charges  with  another — that 
Stuyvesant,  envying  the  prosperity  of  the  city's  colony, 
held  out  inducements  to  its  people  to  remove  to  New  Am- 
sterdam.     The  quarrel   increased  in  bitterness,  until,  by 
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advice  of  tlic  council,  Director  Stuyvesant  visited  Altonn, 
'*  to  correct  abuses."  As  tlic  loyalty  of  the  Swedes  had 
l)een  suspected,  he  made  it  his  first  business  to  call  ihcm 
tofrcther  and  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  anew,  tak- 
ingf  it  for  granted  tiiat  they  had  forgotten  the  old  one. 
After  this  ceremony,  he  incjuired  into  matters  relating  to 
\ew  Amstel,  and  "found  many  things  there  n(;t  as  they 
ought  to  be."  He  extorted  from  Alrichs  a  i)romise  that 
the  irregularities  complained  of  should  be  corrected.  To 
liie  Swedes  he  granted  some  new  privileges,  among  them 
the  choice  of  their  own  civil  officers.  He  appointed  Wil- 
liam IJeekman  vice-director  and  conunissary  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  Company,  with  residence  at  New  Amstel. 
Among  his  instructions  was  one  directing  him,  in  concert 
with  Alrichs,  to  purchase  the  lands  on  the  southerly  side  of 
the  bay  from  Cape  Heidopen  to  the  river,  that  they  might 
be  conveyed  to  the  city's  colony.  Although  these  lantls 
had  been  purchased  twice  before,  it  was  cheaper  to  buy 
them  again  than  to  create  discontent  among  the  new 
claimants  by  occupying  them  without  tlieir  consent. 

The  rumors  with  reference  to  the  intentions  of  Mary- 
land were  not  without  foundation.  C/overnor  Kendall 
wrote  to  Alrichs,  claiming  that  the  country  on  the 
southerly  side  of  the  Delaware  was  included  in  Lord  lial- 
timore's  patent,  and  that  he  had  sent  Colonel  Utie,  one  of 
ills  council,  to  warn  him  to  depart.  It  transpired  that  Col- 
onel Utic  had  been  instructed,  before  he  delivered  the 
message,  to  visit  some  of  the  leadirg  men  of  the  coh^iy, 
and  "insinuate  that  if  they  submitted  to  Kendall  they 
would  find  easy  conditions." 

Colonel  Utie  arrived  in  New  Amstel  in  Se])tember. 
After  spending  several  days  among  the  people,  "insinuat- 
ing the  easy  conditions,"  he  asked  for  an  interview  with 
Alrichs.     An  audience  was  trranted,  when  he  delivered  his 
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credentials  and  demanded  that  the  Dutch  shcjuld  ieavc  the 
coiintiy,  wliich  was  clearly  within  the  patent  of  Maryland. 
True,  if  they  submitted  quietly  to  Lord  Baltimore's  juris- 
diction, they  miglit  remain,  otherwise  they  must  depart. 
The  choice  must  be  made  without  delay,  for  it  was  Gov- 
ernor Kendall's  intention  to  take  advant.age  of  their  pres- 
ent weakness,  and  to  drive  them  .away  by  force  of 
arms,  unless  they  consented  to  become  his  quiet  subjects. 
licckman,  as  representative  of  the  Company,  was  pres- 
ent, and  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  haughty  tone  and 
manner  with  which  Utie  delivered  the  ultimatum  of  Lord 
Haltimore's  governor.  The  next  day  Alrichs  and  Beek- 
man  made  a  written  reply  in  the  form  of  a  protest  against 
the  presumption  of  Kendall  in  claiming  what  did  not  be- 
long to  him.  Utic  simply  repeated  his  former  demands, 
and  left  their  presence.  Beekman  was  indignant  at  the 
course  i)ursued  by  Kendall's  ambassador,  and  advised  that 
lie  and  all  his  suite  should  be  arrested  and  sent  prisoners 
to  Stuyvesant.  Alrichs  objected  to  the  proposition,  fear- 
ing serious  results  even  among  his  own  people  ;  and  Utie 
was  allowed  to  depart. 

Beekman  could  not  believe  the  story  put  in  circulation 
by  Colonel  Utie,  that  Kendall  was  about  to  march  against 
them  with  an  army  of  five  hundred  men,  but  Alrichs  gave 
it  credence,  and  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  director- 
general  informing  him  of  the  situati<^n.  Stuyvesant  res- 
ponded by  sending  sixty  soldiers  in  command  of  Martin 
Crieger,  an  experienced  officer,  believing  this  small  force 
of  regulars  would  inspire  the  inhabitants  with  courage  to 
make  an  effective  defence  in  case  they  were  attacked. 
Professing  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  negotiations  as  con- 
ducted by  Alrichs  and  licckman  with  Colonel  Utie,  and 
that  in  consequence  the  affairs  of  the  colony  might  be 
suffering,  lie  commissioned  iiis  secretary  Van  Ruyvan  and 
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Captain  Cricgcr,  to  make  a  thorouc^h  invcstigalioii,  and 
suitable  arrangements  for  the  *'  protection  and  mainten- 
ance "  of  tlic  rights  of  the  city's  colony  and  of  the  Com- 
pany. 

Director  Alrichs  was  sick  with  a  fever  when  the  com- 
missioners called  upon  him  in  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber, 1659,  and  was  unable  to  render  them  assistance  in 
llieir  work.  They  sjjent  a  few  days  among  the  people, 
inquiring  into  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  the  settlement, 
recently  so  nourishing,  and  then  addressed  a  sharp  com- 
munication to  Director  Alrichs  and  his  comicil,  to  which 
an  answer  equally  sharp  was  returned  a  few  days  after. 
'I'hc  only  result  of  this  invcstigaticjn  was  increased  bitter- 
ness and  alienation.  Stuyvesant's  motives  in  sending  the 
commissioners  were  commendable,  l)ut  his  selection  of  the 
men  was  not  fortunate.  They  f)ossessed  but  little  tact  or 
discretion,  and  put  on  all  the  airs  of  superior  authority, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  city's  colonial  oiTicials.  In- 
stead of  healing  divisions  they  widened  the  breach. 

As  the  West  India  Company  had  guaranteed  the  title  to 
ilie  lands  they  had  sold  to  the  city,  it  now  became  the 
duty  of  the  director-general  to  investigate  the  pretensions 
of  Maryland,  and  vindicate  the  Dutch  possession.  He  ac- 
cordingly despatched  an  embassy  to  Governor  Fcndall, 
ostensibly  to  reclaim  the  fugitives  from  New  Amstel,  and 
to  protest  against  the  interference  of  Colonel  Utie,  but  in 
truth  to  quiet  tiic  claims  of  Lord  Baltimore  to  the  country 
of  the  Delaware.  In  his  choice  of  an  ambassador  he  was 
more  fortunate  than  in  his  late  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners, lie  selected  a  very  able  man  for  the  delicate 
business  now  in  hand,  Augustien  Ileermans,  with  whom 
was  associated  as  secretary  and  interpreter  another  quick- 
witted man,  Resolved  Waldron. 

The  embassy  crossed   from   the   Delaware    to   the   Elk 
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River,  and  tlicncc,  in  (i  lcai<y  skifT  with  an  Indian  giiido, 
dcnvn  tlic  Clicsapcakc  to  tlie  Patuxcnt,  where,  at  St. 
Mary's,  was  the  scat  of  government.  Tiic  negotiations 
with  the  governor  were  conducted  with  some  formality, 
but  in  a  friendly  spirit.  Ilecrmans  gave  him  points  rehit- 
ing  to  their  respective  claims  which  were  new  and  sur- 
j)rising.  Kendall  produced  a  copy  of  Lord  Baltimore's 
l)atent,  in  which  it  was  clearly  expressed  tiiat,  although 
the  boundaries  therein  described  might  include  the  Dela- 
ware, they  only  were  intended  to  cover  such  territory  as 
was  occupied  by  savages,  and  twt  that  in  possession  of  Chris- 
tians. Fendall's  confidence  in  the  validity  of  his  patron's 
claim  was  shaken,  and  declaring  tliat  he  was  only  vindi- 
cating his  rights,  he  tacitly  acceded  to  the  proposal  of 
Ilecrmans,  that  the  viucstion  of  botmdaries  should  be  re- 
ferred to  their  respective  governments.  It  was  so  referred, 
and  Delaware  was  not  included  within  the  limits  of  Maiy- 
land,  but  in  time  became  one  of  the  free  and  independent 
States  of  the  Union.  The  jiapers  submitted  by  Ilecrmans 
to  Fendall,  and  the  joiu'nal  of  liis  journey  and  negotiations, 
mark  him  as  a  man  of  superior  intelligence  and  ability.* 

'Augustine  Ilccrm.ins  was  .1  native  of  Bithcmia.  After  liis  mission  lo 
St.  Mary's,  he  proceeded  lo  Virginia,  "lo  try  liis  hand,"  he  says,  "at 
stirring  up  dissension  between  that  province  and  Maryland."  After  his 
return  he  wrote  to  Ixjrd  iJaltiniorc,  and  offered  to  make  a  map  of  Mary- 
hmd  in  consideration  of  the  grant  of  a  manor.  In  this  way  Ilecrmans 
look  up  five  thousand  acres  hetwccn  ihc  Elk  Kiver  and  the  Delaware, 
which  he  subsequently  increased  to  twenty  thousand  or  more,  and  named 
liis  grant  Ik)hcmia  Manor,  He  received  free  letters  of  denization  so  that 
l.e  could  hold  land,  and  in  1666  he  and  liis  family  were  naturalized  by  the 
first  act  of  ihc  kind  passed  in  the  province.  The  Labadists  Dankers  and 
Sluytcr  acquired  such  an  influence  over  Ephraim  Ilecrmans,  the  son  of 
Augustine,  that  they  i>btained  a  c<mvcyancc  <>f  a  large  part  of  the  manor. 
The  i>roperly  was  subsequently  partitioned  among  the  members  of  the  sect. 
Sec  Maryl<imf,  by  William  Hand  Drownc,  pp.  98,  ICX),  134,  an<l  Journal  of 
Dankers  and  Sluylcr,  in  Memoirs  of  the  Long  /stand  Historical  Society^ 
Vol.  i.,  pi>.  xxxi-xlvi. 
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Tlic  city's  colony  liad  proved  a  greater  expense  to  Am- 
sterdam tlian  the  burgomasters  had  provided  for.  Tliiy 
liad  not  anticipated  the  severe  epidemic,  the  threatened 
famine  by  the  loss  of  crops,  the  desertion  of  st)  many  of 
tiie  colonists.  Tliere  was  a  growing  distrust  of  the  ability 
and  integrity  of  their  chief  ofllcer,  whose  administration 
was  secretly  misrepresented  by  some  who  had  sworn  to 
aid  him  in  iiis  responsible  duties.  They  began  to  despair 
<<f  llie  ultimate  success  of  the  undertaking,  and  linally 
made  overtures  to  the  Company  to  take  the  colony  oH 
their  hands.     The  offer  was  declined. 

It  was  now  a  question  with  the  burgomasters  whether  the 
colony  siiould  be  abandoned  to  its  fate,  and  the  city  lose  the 
large  amount  expended,  or  whether  the  work  shoidd  be  jiro- 
secuted  with  renewed  vigor.  If  the  first  alternative  should 
be  adopted,  the  promoters  would  be  ruined  in  public  esti- 
mation, and  their  p(jliti(  al  advant  emcnt  jeoparded  ;  if  tiic 
latter,  tiiere  would  be  need  of  m(jre  money,  which  could  bo 
raised  only  with  great  difllculty.  At  this  juncture,  letters 
from  Ilinoyossa  and  Van  Sweringen,  two  i)i  the  colonial 
odicers,  were  received.  They  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
Vice-Director  Alriciis,  and  even  expressed  d(jubts  of  his 
integrity,  and  suggested  various  imj)rovements  in  tlic 
government.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  Dominie  Willius,  t\ 
pastor  beloved  by  his  people,  their  sympathizing  adviser 
in  trouble,  their  consoler  in  sickness,  "went  to  his  rest," 
followed  a  few  days  later  by  the  worn-out  and  secretly 
maligned  director. 

Ilinoyossa,  by  the  death  of  Alrichs  promoted  to  the 
head  of  the  government,  sent  his  friend,  \'an  Sweringen, 
i«>  Holland,  that  lie  might  more  perfectly  exj)lain  Uj  the 
burgomasters  their  present  condition,  and  his  views  iu 
reference  to  the  changes  he  ii.id  sugg«stod.  On  the 
strength    of    Van  Sweringen's  representations,   liie    West 
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India  Company  modified  its  former  contract  p:rcatly  to  tlic 
advantage  of  tiic  city.  Encouraged  by  tlicse  concessions, 
tlie  managers  renewed  their  work  witii  more  hopefulness. 
New  plans  of  colonization  were  proposed,  and  public  at- 
tention was  again  called  to  the  advantages  of  New  Amstcl 
as  a  home  for  the  industrious  and  enterprising. 

After  Director  Alrichs  and  Mr.  ISeekman,  by  tlie  ad- 
vice of  Stuyvesant,  liad  purchased  for  tac  third  time  the 
territory  on  the  southerly  side  of  Delaware  I>ay,  and  an- 
nexed it  to  the  colony,  a  small  fort  witii  a  garrison  was 
established  at  the  Ilorekill,  the  place  where  Ciodyn's  colo- 
nists were  murdered  in  1630,  more  as  a  precaution  against 
the  designs  of  the  English  than  for  any  other  purpose. 
The  land  sc^  purcliased  and  occupied  it  was  now  proposed 
to  utilize  for  the  settlement  of  a  peculiar  religious  sect 
which  had  recently  sprung  into  existence.  A  company  of 
Meiuionites  had  scjught  a  temporary  asylum  in  Holland, 
and  now  proposed  to  remove  to  New  Amstel.  The  city 
granted  them  a  tract  of  land  at  the  Ilorekill,  and  with  it 
gave  a  large  amount  of  money  and  provisions.  They 
formed  themselves  into  an  association  with  a  curious  con- 
stitution, and  removed  to  the  promised  land. 

Van  Sweringeh  brought  back  with  him  a  few  emigrants, 
and  tlic  Mennonites  quietly  settled  on  the  Ilorekill.  Other- 
wise there  was  little  improvement  over  the  old  state  of 
things.  The  newly  awakened  zeal  of  the  burgomasters 
was  short-lived,  and  their  colony  was  allowed  to  lloat  as 
best  it  could.  Ilinoyossa's  recommendations  had  been 
adojitcd  only  in  part.  The  colony  was  yet  a  fief  <)(  New 
Netherland,  subject  to  its  jurisdi(:tit)n.  Ilinoyossa  wished 
it  to  be  independent,  and  himself  the  ecpial  of  Stuyvesant. 
1  Ic  was  restive  in  his  present  position,  railing  at  t)ie  di- 
rector-general, and  at  last  refused  to  submit  t<»  his  advice 
or  authority.       lie  quarrelled  with    lieekman,  a   man  of 
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c^cnllc  disposition,  simply  because  he  represented  the  gov- 
ermncnt  at  New  Amsterdam,  which,  as  to  revenue  and 
rases  of  appeal,  was  superior  to  liis  own.  At  Irjst  the  sit- 
uation became  so  intolerable  to  his  imperious  tcnjper,  tliat 
lie  resolved  to  go  to  Holland,  and  personally  solicit  the 
i)urgomasters  eitiier  to  obtain  control  of  the  wliole  of  ilic 
I  >cla\vare  country,  becoming  indeiiendcnt  of  the  West 
India  Company  and  its  director-general  or  else  oblige 
the  Company  to  take  back  the  territt>ry  it  had  sold,  and 
assume  the  direction  of  the  city's  colony  ;  "for,"  said  lie, 
"  it  cannot  prosper  under  the  dual  government.  "  This  had 
been  the  burden  of  his  correspondence  ;  this  had  sent  Van 
Sweringcn  to  Holland  ;  for  this  negotiations  had  begun  ; 
lor  this  he  determined  to  work  in  person.  He  had  asked 
I  he  burgomasters  fur  a  permit  to  leave,  but  had  received 
no  reply.  He  became  impatient,  and  uttered  many  un- 
seemly threats.  Without  wailing  longer  for  permission, 
toward  the  close  of  September,  1662,  he  announced  his 
determination  to  depart  for  the  fatherland.  He  went  by 
way  of  Virginia,  fearing  t<j  take  jiassage  at  New  Amster- 
dam, lest  the  stern  old  director  should  arrest  him. 

In  March,  1663,  the  directors  of  the  Company  wrote  to 
Stuyvesant  that  the  negotiations  for  the  transfer  of  all 
South  River  to  the  city  were  still  continued,  but  that  there 
was  little  doubt  that  the  transfer  would  soon  be  made, 
riie  burgomasters  hesitated  U)  close  the  contract,  until 
they  had  had  a  personal  interview  with  Hinoyossa,  for 
which  purpose  they  had  sent  a  despatch  granting  him 
leave  of  absence.  Meantime  they  were  preparing  to  send 
out  another  company  of  emigrants.  The  new  colonists, 
ninnbcring  one  hundred,  arrived  in  July  following,  and 
were  distributed  to  different  points  in  the  colony. 

Hinoyossa,  whose  impatience  had  oven  onie  his  pm- 
dcnce,  had  sailed  without  a  permit,  and  airived  at  AmNl^r- 
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dam  in  the  latter  part  of  June.  His  glowing  report  of  the 
country,  and  what  advantages  to  the  city  might  bo  ex- 
pected in  liie  future,  in  case  its  connection  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  West  India  Company  was  dissolved,  settled 
tiie  (question  in  favor  of  an  independent  colony.  "  The 
Swedes  and  Tinns,"  he  said,  "  with  some  others,  had  one 
hundred  and  ten  plantations  under  cultivation.  Besides 
these  they  liad  thousands  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and 
swine.  The  city's  breweries  furnished  the  Marylanders 
with  beer  in  exchange  for  tobacco  at  a  large  profit,  which 
trade  might  be  greatly  enlarged.  Large  cpiantities  of  furs 
and  i)oltrics  were  annually  procured  from  the  Indians  for 
duffels  and  other  manufactured  articles,  paying  a  hand- 
some percentage.  The  lands  were  rich,  and  oidy  needed 
a  p(»pulation  to  cultivate  them  to  secure  abundant  crops." 
The  elofjuent  arguments  of  Ilinoyossa  convinced  the 
thrifty  burgomasters.  They  decided  to  close  the  negotia- 
tions, and  become  the  patroons  (jf  an  independent  colony, 
owing  allegiance  only  to  the  States-General. 

On  September  ii,  1663,  the  managers  of  the  West  India 
Company  wrote  to  Director  Stuyvesant,  "  We  have  con- 
cluded to  surrender  the  South  l^iver  to  the  city  of  Am- 
sterdam." They  gave  as  reasons  for  this  business  transac- 
ti(jn,  the  greater  ability  of  the  city  to  send  out  emigrants 
to  promote  population,  and  thus  become  a  barrier  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  English  on  New  Netherland  from 
that  direction. 

The  biirgomasters  seem  to  have  been  well  pleased  with 
Ilinoyossa,  and  made  him  vice-director  of  the  colony. 
They  had  little  trouble  in  procuring  colonists.  As  had 
been  the  case  for  over  half  a  century,  there  were  in  Hol- 
land great  numbers  of  religious  refugees  from  various 
countries,  willing  to  find  a  home  .almost  anywhere,  pro- 
vided they  were  under  the  prulcction  of  u  nation  which 
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would  not  persecute  tlicm  for  their  opinions  and  hclicf. 
A  bl)ip  was  cliartcrcd,  on  whicli  Ilinoyossa,  his  council, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  emigrants  enibari\cd  for  the 
Delaware.  The  colonists  were  a  mixture  of  diffcretit  na- 
tionalities— Dutch,  Waldenses,  Trench  Huguenots,  (icr- 
nian  Protestants,  Norweg'ans,  Swedes.  The  latter  had 
not  ceased  to  emigrate  because  New  Sweden  had  been 
( onquered,  for  they  were  still  desirous  of  joinir.g  their 
friends  in  a  country  so  inviting  l)ecause  of  its  sunny  days 
and  genial  climate.  They  had  a  prosj)en)us  voyage,  ar- 
riving at  New  Amstcl  on  December  3,  1663. 

As  soon  as  he  learned  of  Ilinoyossa's  arrival,  l^irector- 
(Jencral  Stuyvcsant,  under  instructions,  sent  him  ii  deed 
of  "the  said  South  River  from  the  sea  upward  as  fir  as 
(lie  river  reaches;  on  the  east  side,  inland,  three  leagues 
from  the  bank  of  said  river ;  on  the  west  side  as  far  as  the 
territory  reaches  to  the  Knglish  colony." 

William  IJeekman  was  now  out  of  employment.  He 
Ijad  been  a  faithful  servant  to  the  Company,  and  tiie 
burgomasters,  ai)preciating  his  value,  directed  their  vice- 
director  to  offer  him  inducements  to  remain  in  the 
( olony.  Ilinoyossa,  having  (luarrelled  with  him  witlujut 
cause,  was  ashamed  to  meet  him,  but  employed  two  mem- 
bers of  his  council  to  carry  out  his  instructions.  It  was 
proposed  to  Beekman,  that  lie  could  occupy  his  present 
(juarters  at  Altona,  and  that  he  should  take  some  vacant 
lands  for  cidtivation,  for  which  purpose  he  should  be 
lurnished  with  six  laborers.  Heekman  had  not  grown 
lirh  in  office.  IIc  was  still  a  poor  man  with  a  growirjg 
tamiiy  to  provide  for,  yet  knowing  the  man  now  in  au- 
iliority,  he  declined  the  offer.  In  a  letter  to  his  old  chief, 
lie  said  he  saw  no  advantage  in  becoming  simply  a 
j)lanter,  without  any  advantages  of  trade.  Hesides,  **  I 
desire   to  live  elsewhere,   for   I   caimot  trust   Ilinoyossa, 
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even  though  I  be  a  freeman.  I  remember  the  proverb, 
'  Wlien  one  wants  to  beat  the  dog,  a  stick  is  easily  found.'  " 
Heekman  remained  in  i»is  quarters  through  tlie  winter,  and 
tlie  next  summer  was  appointed  commissary  of  Esopus. 

Director  D'llinojossa  (liius  he  now  wrote  liis  name) 
went  promptly  to  work  reorganizing  his  government,  and 
promulgating  new  laws  and  regulations,  lie  prohibited 
private  distilling  and  brewing.  Tiiese,  with  the  fur  and 
tobacco  trade,  were  reserved  to  the  jiatroons.  lie  made 
arrangements  for  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government 
to  a  place  on  the  river  more  conveniently  situated  for  the 
overland  trade  with  Maryland,  and  for  the  distribution  of 
the  large  number  of  immigrants  ncnv  expected  from 
Holland.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  managers  to  send 
another  company  of  cohjnists  immediately  afrer  the 
director  left  Holland;  and  they  had  engaged  with  the 
West  India  Company  to  send  out  annually  at  least  four 
hundred,  and  thus  in  the  quickest  time  possible  form  a 
strong  barrier  to  the  English  pretensions.  Wliat  would 
liave  been  the  result  of  their  schemes,  had  time  been  al- 
lowed, it  is  impossible  to  tell.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  their  plans  would  not  have  been  carried  out,  nor  tiieir 
expectations  realized.  D'llinojcjssa  had  been  taken  into 
partnership,  and  the  enterprise  was  to  have  been  prose- 
cuted more  as  a  commercial  venture  than  as  a  systematic 
effort  to  people  the  waste  places.  Farmers  and  mechanics 
were  only  wanted  to  develop  the  country,  and  provide 
cargoes  for  their  returning  ships.  On  all  commodities 
imported  in  their  own  ships  for  the  use  of  the  colonists, 
duties  were  to  be  levied  lo  swell  the  receipts,  and  add  to 
the  revenues  of  Amsterdam.  Individual  enterprise  had 
no  encouragement. 

Before  this  new  experiment  at  colonization  could  bo 
tried,    a  Iieavy   hand  was  laid   upon    the  colony,  and    if 
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fiirtlicr  progress  arrested.  \Vc  do  not  Ic.irn  that  any  more 
immigrants  arrived,  or  any  more  ships  came  into  port 
lor  cargoes  of  tobacco  and  furs.  I)'I  linojossa  mav  liave 
laid  tiie  foundations  of  his  new  melroj)olis,  but  tlic  super- 
structures were  never  reared.  Enghsh  designs  against 
\ew  Netherland  conld  not  be  kept  entirely  secret,  and 
lloaling  rumors  interfered  with  tlie  active  proseculi(jn  of 
tlie  w(jrl<  wliicli  had  been  undertaken.  All  too  soon  these 
rumors  became  a  reality.  After  the  caj)ture  of  New  York, 
in  1664,  a  part  of  tiie  English  lleet  and  the  land  forces 
were  dctaclicd,  under  command  of  Sir  Robert  Carr,  to  re- 
duce the  forts  on  the  Delaware.  The  work  was  soon  ac- 
complished. 

Carr  passed  I'ort  Amstel,  and  first  sought  out  the 
Swedes,  with  whom  he  was  soon  on  friendly  terms.  They 
welcomed  him  as  their  avenger  against  the  Dutch,  He 
then  sent  his  agents  among  the  settlers  of  New  Amstel, 
jMusuing  the  tactics  wliich  had  been  so  successful  in  the 
capture  of  the  fort  at  New  Amsterdam.  He  promised 
them  protection  for  persons  and  property,  with  liberty  of 
worship  and  no  interference  with  their  present  laws  and 
usages.  Those  who  took  the  oath  (^f  allegiance  to  the 
liritish  crown  should  have  all  the  privileges  of  English 
citizenship.  The  conditions  were  reduced  to  writing,  and 
signed  by  several  civil  officers,  after  taking  the  oath  pre- 
scribed, on  behalf  of  themselves  and  all  the  inhabitants, 
whether  Dutch  or  those  of  othci*  nationalities.  When  this 
was  done,  and  the  colony  virtually  surrendered,  Carr  sum- 
moned Fort  Amstel,  occupied  by  D'Hinojossa  and  a  few 
soi<liers.  The  vice-director  refused  to  strike  his  colors, 
and  defied  the  enemy  to  do  his  worst.  Without  further 
])arley  the  troops  were  landed,  and  immediately  took  the 
fort  by  storm.  The  public  stores  and  mercliandisc  found 
liiereiu  were  the  legitimate   spoils  of  the  victors.     But  in 
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violation  of  his  promises  and  written  stipulations,  Carr 
confiscated  the  property,  real  and  personal,  of  tlie  people, 
bestowinnj  it  on  his  friends,  or  holding  it  for  himself. 
Even  the  non-combatant  Mcnnonites  at  the  Ilorekill  were 
not  spared,  but  were  strip j)cd  to  the  "  last  naile." 

The  friendship  of  the  Swedes  and  Finns  for  their  Eng- 
lish avengers  was  not  lasting.  They  soon  found  tiie  new 
government  and  laws  more  oppressive  than  the  old.  In 
1669,  Maurice  Jacobs,  alias  John  Binckson,  commonly 
called  the  Long  Finn,  claiming  to  be  the  son  of  the 
Swedish  Count  Konigsmark,  set  up  the  standard  of  revolt. 
lie  succeeded  in  winning  the  sympatliies,  if  n(U  the  active 
co-oi)eration,  of  large  numbers  of  his  countrymen.  The 
rebellion  was  soon  suppressed.  The  Long  Finn  was  ar- 
rested and  brought  to  trial  on  the  charge  of  treason.  lie 
was  convicted,  and  though  considered  worthy  of  deatii,  he 
was  sentenced  to  be  branded  in  the  face,  to  be  transported 
to  liarbadocs,  and  sold  into  slavery  for  the  term  of  f(nir 
years.  Thirty-eight  of  his  confederates  were  fined  in  va- 
rious sums,  aggregating,  with  costs,  to  nearly  seventeen 
thousand  guilders. 

When  the  Dutch  squadron  recaptured  New  York,  in 
1673,  and  the  old  government  was  re-established,  the  colony 
on  the  Delaware  voluntarily  offered  its  adhesion,  and  again 
became  a  part  of  New  Netherland.  At  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  Holland  and  England,  in  the  next  year,  all  of  New 
Netherland  was  finally  surrendered  to  the  English,  and  the 
mi.xed  nationalities  on  the  Delaware  once  more  became 
the  subjects  of  the  Hriiish  crown.  But  the  territory  on  the 
west  side  o^  the  bay  was  not  included  in  the  patent  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  the  people  were  without  a  legal  gov- 
ernment. After  William  Pcnn  had  secured  his  patent  for 
Pennsylvania,  he  attempted  to  gain  control  of  the  country, 
and  for  a  time  it  was  under  his  jurisdiction,  but  was  not 
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consolidated  with  his  province.  Finuliy,  tlic  people  were 
allowed  to  set  up  a  government  of  their  own,  as  a  distinct 
colony,  which,  after  seventy  years,  joined  its  twelve  sister 
colonies  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 


III. 


NEW  NETHP:RLAN1)  and  new  ENGLAND. 

In  less  than  twenty  years  after  Captain  Block  had  ex- 
l)lored  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  adjacent  waters,  the 
West  India  Company  voluntarily  contracted  the  eastern 
hounds  of  New  Nethcrland  fro  i  Cape  Cod  to  the  Connec- 
ticut River.  From  the  first  discovery  the  Dutch  recog- 
nized in  the  natives  a  kind  of  title  to  the  lands,  and  always 
[irocured  the  consent  of  the  owners,  by  purchase  or  other- 
wise, before  occuj)ying  them.  Acting  upon  this  policy, 
Director  Van  Twiller  bought  a  parcel  of  land  named  Kie- 
vet's  Iloeck,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River,  on 
which  he  raised  a  pole  bearing  the  national  arms,  thus 
giving  notice  to  the  world  that  the  country  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Holland. 

The  next  year,  1633,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Pequod 
nation,  who  had  recently  conquered  the  Mohegans  living 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut,  and  with  the  chief  of 
the  subjugated  tribe,  he  bought  a  tract  of  land  now  the  site 
of  the  city  of  Hartford,  on  which  he  built  the  Fort  of  Good 
1  hjpe,  and  garrisoned  it  with  soldiers,  farmers,  and  traders. 
It  was  a  condition  of  the  sale  and  purchase,  that  this  one 
spot  should  be  neutral  ground,  where  Indians  of  different 
tribes  might  meet  for  traffic,  without  fear  of  annoyance. 
The  prospects  of  the  new  settlement  for  trade  and  agri- 
culture were  at  first  promising,  but  were  soon  clouded  by 
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;i  party  of  Englishmen  from  New  Plymouth,  who  proposed 
to  build  a  trading-house  higher  up  the  river.  Sailing  by 
the  Dutch  fort,  the  Ply  mouthers  landed  at  Windsor,  and 
erected  a  house  prepared  in  advance,  surrounding  it  with 
palisades.  The  protests  of  tlie  Dutch  commander  were 
in  vain. 

In  the  winter  following  an  exploring  party  from  Water- 
town,  built  a  few  cabins  at  Wethersfield.  Tlicy  were  tlie 
pioneers  of  a  large  emigration  from  Massachusetts,  con- 
sisting of  three  churches,  witli  their  pastors  and  teachers, 
wiio  formed  settlements  at  Windsor,  Wethersfield,  and 
Hartford. 

About  the  same  time  a  company  formed  under  a  charter 
to  the  Earl  of  Warwick  for  the  territory  lying  between  the 
Narragansett  and  Connecticut  Rivers  sent  out  Lion  Gar- 
diner, an  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  Dutcii  Government, 
to  build  a  fort  and  lay  out  a  city  at  tiie  mouth  of  tiie  Con- 
necticut River.  His  patrons  had  agreed  to  furnish  three 
hundred  men  to  assist  liin).  Great  was  his  disappointment 
wiien  he  arrived,  to  find  that  he  with  his  family  and  one 
helper  were  alone  in  a  strange  land,  surrounded  by  a  sav- 
age population.  But  with  a  stout  heart  he  set  about  his 
work,  and,  having  secured  some  assistance,  ere  long  com- 
pleted a  fortified  house,  calling  the  place,  after  two  noble 
lords  of  tlie  company,  Say-Brook. 

In  the  spring  of  1638,  anotlier  company,  including  the 
Rev.  John  Davenport,  a  prominent  non-conformist  of  Lon- 
don, and  Theophilus  Eaton,  a  rich  merchant,  arrived  from 
England.  After  landing  at  Boston,  where  they  were  so- 
licited to  remain,  they  set  sail  (or  some  part  of  the  conti- 
nent not  yet  occupied.  They  entered  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  came  to  anchor  in  one  of  its  beautiful  bays.  The 
coimtry  seemed  inviting,  and  without  inhabitants.  They 
concluded  to  go  no  farther,  but  landed  and  laid  out  a  town, 
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which  they  called  New  Iliivcn.  They  established  a  form 
•  )f  government,  made  laws,  elected  ollicers,  and  were  an 
independent  colony.  They  too,  as  tiieir  bicthren  of  the 
Connecticut  colony,  were  within  the  bounds  of  New  Neth- 
erland,  and  without  any  title,  Indian  or  Dutch,  to  the  Ian  Is 
they  occupied. 

When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker  and  his  church  settled  at 
Hartford,  they  had  no  valid  title  to  the  lands  of  which  they 
look  possession.  They  claimed  to  have  an  Indian  deed 
given  by  the  tribe  which  had  l)een  subdued  by  the  Te- 
(pKxls,  which,  ])y  an  arrangement  with  their  conquerors, 
had  already  divested  themselves  of  their  rights  to  Director 
\'an  Twiller.  They  f(jund  the  Dutch  in  i)eaceable  posses- 
sion, pursuing  their  usual  alTairs.  Regardless  of  the  facts 
in  the  case,  and  against  tlie  remonstrances  of  the  legal 
owners,  they  seized  the  lands,  replying  to  all  <jl;jections 
that  the  land  was  good,  antl  ought  not  to  lie  waste  ;  they 
would  stay  and  cultivate  it.  When  the  Dutch  attempted 
to  impnjve  their  fields,  they  were  beaten,  their  implements 
thrown  into  the  river,  their  cattle  driven  to  the  pound  and 
allerward  sold  for  costs.  To  these  outrages  the  saintly 
I  looker  added  unkind  wtn'ds,  such  as  he  alone  could  utter. 
Saint  though  he  may  have  been,  he  could  scold  like  a  sin- 
ner. Dy  the  strength  of  ninnbers,  tlie  English  prevailed  ; 
and  leaving  only  a  few  acres  around  the  Fort  (M>od  Hope 
tiiey  fenced  it  in.  The  Dutch  felt  the  wrongs  and  insults 
to  which  they  were  exjK)sed  all  the  more  keenly,  because 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker  and  others  of  his  company  had  been 
refugees  in  Holland,  where  they  had  received  the  kindest 
treatment  ;  and  because,  moreover,  they  themselves  were 
powerless  to  maintain  tlieir  rights. 

The  new  comers  did  not  take  extraordinary  pains  to 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  their  savage  neiglibors,  more 
csj)ecially   those   on    the    east   side   of    the    river.      The 
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Pcquods  were  a  powerful  tribe,  .ind,  h.'wing  recently  siil)- 
diicd  the  Moheg.'ins,  they  were  proud,  and  sensitive  to 
neglect.  'J'hey  were  from  the  first  disposed  to  resent  tiie 
intrusion  of  the  English,  the  more  piuticuhuly  as  thty 
had  taken  under  their  protection  the  tribe  with  whom 
they  had  been  so  recently  engaged  in  war.  They  felt 
themselves  aggrieved,  and  soon  began  to  show  their 
dislike  by  acts  of  hostility,  and  by  killing  some  of  the 
settlers.  The  colony  accepted  the  challenge  and  pre- 
pared for  war.  Captain  John  Mason,  who  had  served  in 
Holland,  was  appointed  commanding  officer  ;  the  able- 
bodied  men  were  drilled  in  arms,  and,  when  ready  for  the 
field,  prayers  were  said  for  their  success.  In  May,  1637, 
Captain  Mason  led  his  little  army  directly  into  the  heart 
of  the  enemy's  country,  and  made  a  night  attack  on  tluir 
fortified  village.  It  was  a  surj)rise,  for,  as  was  the  (ustom 
of  American  Indians,  they  had  no  sentinels  to  give  the 
alarm.  Mason  tore  down  the  frail  walls,  and  commenced 
the  attack.  The  Indian  warriors,  aroused  from  sleep, 
made  a  more  sturdy  resistance  than  was  expected,  when 
the  invaders  applied  the  torch  to  the  combustible  cabins, 
wiiich,  with  their  six  hundred  occupants,  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  consumed  in  an  hour.  The  Pequods  living 
elsewhere  were  hunted  from  place  to  place,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  nation  was  utterly  destroyed.  The  conquerors 
claimed  their  country  as  the  spoils  of  victory.  But  there 
was  a  party,  stronger  than  the  Dutch,  more  powerful  than 
the  Pequods,  which  had  a  prior  claim — one  derived  from 
the  King  of  England. 

The  title  of  the  Saybrook  colony  was  regarded  as  valid, 
and  until  it  was  extinguished,  or  transferred,  the  Con- 
necticut colony  could  not  come  into  possession  of  the  con- 
quered territory.  Lion  Gardiner,  after  his  contract  with 
Lord   Say  and   Seic   and    Lord    Brook   had   expired,  re- 
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Diovcd  to  the  island  he  liad  purchased  from  the  natives 
ind  (ieortro  I'cnwick  now  represented  the  noble  patrons. 
I  hiir  colony  had  not  j^-ospcred  throiii;h  neglect,  and 
there  was  a  growing  conviction  that  it  was  intended  to 
abandon  the  enterprise.  Fenwick  was  lonely  in  his 
isolated  position,  and  longed  for  a  more  intimate  inter- 
course with  the  colony  on  the  river  above,  now  rai)idly  in- 
creasing in  numbers  and  jirestige.  This  state  of  affairs 
was  not  unknown  to  the  leading  men  of  Hartford.  The 
time  had  come  when  they  could  approach  liim  with  an 
•  'lYer  to  purchase  the  franchises  of  the  Say  brook  company 
on  terms  advantageous  to  himself,  pecuniarily  and  politi- 

<  ally,  and  with  perfect  safety  to  themselves. 

The  price  ofTered,  the  mode  of  payment  and  the  terms 
were  arranged  to  his  satisfaction,  but  before  closing  the 
iKiigain  lie  was  obliged  to  consult  the  company  in 
ilngland.  It  recpured  time  to  settle  all  the  preliminaries, 
but  this  btisiness  was  at  last  comjileied,  and  in  1644  the 
Saybrook  Colony,  with  the  lands  on  the  river,  was  trans- 
Icrred  to  Connecticut,  Fenwick  also  engaging  to  use  all 
reasonable  efforts  to  procure  an  assignment  of  the  War- 
wick patent  of  the  entire  tract  u|)  to  the  Narragansett 
Kiver.      The  payment  of   the    money  consideration   was 

<  xtended  c^ver  a  term  of  several  years,  but  there  was  no 
<lelay  in  the  liquidation  of  the  political  part  of  the  con- 
tract. As  soon  as  the  opportunity  was  presented  Ken- 
wick  was  made  a  magistrate  of  Connecticut,  and  took  his 
place  among  the  magnates  of  the  colony.' 


'  It  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  nfter  iK'vclopmcnls  in  reference  to 
this  l)arj;;\in  and  sale,  as  tlicy  appear  in  the  icccrds.  Fenwick's  new 
jiosition  «li(l  not  jirovc  satisfactory.  He  resigncfl,  anl  returned  to  England. 
After  his  dealli  the  coh>ny  claimed  t(»  have  paid  more  than  the  stipulated 
price,  because  of  an  error  in  bookkecj^ng,  and,  to  recover  the  excess,  they 
nitached  the  pro|K:rty  of  Fenwick's  heirs,  sonje  of  whttm  were  leading  men 
and  ofikcdioldcrs.    As  a  further  ground  for  this  proceeding,  it  was  alleged 
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The  Dutch  were  yet  troublesome  ;  not  because  of  ilunr 
number,  for  tlicy  were  few  ;  nor  because  of  their  intir- 
ference  in  their  affairs  ;  but  because  of  their  fretiueiU 
protests  against  tlieir  usurpations,  and  tlie  steady  assertion 
of  t/icir  own  rii^hts. 

The  Connecticut  colonists  sought  to  iiave  the  Dutch 
removed  by  all  possible  means  short  of  force.  N(jt  con- 
tent with  their  lands,  they  wished  to  take  away  their  good 
name,  accusing  them  of  *'  manifold  insolences,  of  trans- 
gressions of  various  kinds,"  adding  thereunto  sundry 
threats  and  haughty  arguments.  ''Moreover,  they  live  in 
a  godless  manner;  while  we,"  they  add,  *' have  not  used 
any  violence  toward  them,  and  have  treated  them  with  ail 
kindness."  Instructions  were  given  to  some  gentlemen  of 
Boston  about  to  visit  England,  to  make  some  arrangement 
with  the  West  India  Company  for  defining  the  boundaries, 
so  that  they  might  not  longer  be  nKjlested.  These  genlK.'- 
mcn  did  not  visit  Holland,  l)ut  wrote  an  energetic  letter  to 
the  luiglish  minister  at  the  Hague,  urging  him  to  have  the 
controversy  amicably  settled.  The  minister  replied  that 
there  were  insuperable  obstacles  to  a  speedy  settlement, 
and  advised  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  English  should  ex- 
tend their  plantations,  "and  crowd  on,  crowding  the  Dutch 
from  the  places  they  occupy." 

The  advice  was  followed.  The  New  Haven  colonists 
were  quite  as  aggressive  as  their  rivals  at  Hartford.  They 
pushed  their  settlements  along  the  north  shore  of  the 
Sound,  and  took  possession  of  the  eastern  half  of  Long 
Island,  besides  making  several  attempts  on  the  Delaware. 
The  Dutch  officials,  wearied  with  the  constant  strife,  ur- 

Ih.it  Fcnwick  hatl  not  procured  an  assignment  of  the  W.nrwick  patent,  as  he 
li.ntl  promise<l.  The  lili{;atii»n  which  followed  extended  over  many  years 
l)cforc  It  was  settled.  Meantime  some  of  the  heirs  had  died  and  tJthers 
had  removed  to  Doston  in  ili^sust. 
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u^oiitly  entreated  tlic  Company  and  the  Statcs-( General  lo 
roinc  to  sonic  at^rocrncnt  with  l^ui^lanil,  and  have  llie  co- 
lonial boundaries  determined.  In  reply  the  dire(tor-i;i-n- 
eral  was  advised  to  comjiromise,  and  make  the  best  ar- 
rangements he  C(nild,  so  that  he  might  live  in  peace,  and 
trade  be  promoted. 

In  1643,  the  New  luigland  colonies  formed  a  confeder- 
acy, or  union,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces of  the  Netherlands.  As  soon  as  I  director  Kieft 
learned  of  tliis  union,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  union,  complaining  of  the  people  in 
Connecticut,  and  enquiring  whether  they  woidd  take  part 
in  the  quarrel,  or  interfere  in  behalf  of  a  settlement  of  the 
controversy.  The  commissioners  of  New  Haven  joined 
those  of  Coiuiecticut  in  bitter  complaints  against  the 
Dutch.  Gov.  Winthropof  Massachusetts,  j)resident  of  the 
(ommission,  was  directed  to  comnuinicate  to  the  Dutch 
director  the  charges  wliich  liad  been  made;  and  also  the 
judgment  of  the  board,  that  Hartford  had  a  just  title  to  the 
lands  in  dis]")ute.  This  of  course  was  not  satisfactorv  l<» 
Kieft,  while  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  extended  their 
borders,  and  kej)t  "crowding  on." 

Director  Stuyvesant,  not  long  after  his  arrival,  again  at- 
tempted to  open  negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  the 
vexed  question.  He  addressed  a  courte(JUs  letter  to  the 
Crovernor  of  the  New  England  colonics,  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  asserted  that  New  Netherland  was  justly  enlith-d 
lo  all  the  territory  from  the  Connecticut  River  to  the 
Delaware.  He  spoke  of  the  contlicting  claims,  and  sug- 
gested that  .1  meeting  be  arranged  of  the  conunissioners 
and  himself  for  the  ))urpose  of  settling  the  dispute.  This 
letter  was  sent  to  tlic  commissioners,  some  of  whom  rc- 
<  eived  the  suggestion  in  a  kindly  spirit.  The  representa- 
tives of  Connecticut  on  the  board  were  not  disposed  to 
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nccrpt  the  invitation  to  a  conference,  but  tlioiiglit  it  wonM 
be  more  to  "tlieir  aflvanlai^e  to  stand  uj)on  terms  of  dis- 
tance." Wintlirop  of  Massachusetts  wrote  in  reply  a  letter 
couched  in  friendly  words,  but  the  commissioners  of  the 
other  colonies  complained  of  the  Dutch  in  several  par- 
ticulars. 

Stuyvcsant  was  disappointed  that  his  friendly  overtures 
had  met  with  such  a  rude  rcbufT,  and  resolved  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  the  Company  with  all  the  means  in  his 
power,  whatever  might  be  the  result.  His  rcscjlution  was 
soon  put  to  the  test.  Although  New  Haven  was  in  his  ju- 
risdiction, or  rather  within  the  boundaries  of  New  Nether- 
land  as  claimed  by  him,  Dutch  ships,  according  to  the 
revenue  laws,  must  first  report  at  New  Amsterdam  when 
arriving  from  a  foreign  port.  In  defiance  of  law  a  Dutch 
ship  put  into  the  port  of  New  Haven.  He  did  not  hesi- 
tate, but  sent  an  armed  vessel,  which  took  possessi(jn  of 
the  shi|>,  and  brought  it  under  the  guns  of  the  fort  of  New 
Amsterdam.  New  Haven  retaliated  by  reprisals.  Thus 
the  unhappy  difTerences  continued.  New  England  lost 
nuich  of  its  fur  trade  because  of  the  sharp  competition  of 
the  Dutch  merchants,  who  knew  more  of  Indian  taste,  and 
were  better  supplied  with  arti(  les  they  wanted  ;  but  the 
traders  of  New  England  alleged  that  it  was  because  the 
Dutch  furnished  them  with  guns  and  ammunition.  To 
remedy  the  evil.  New  Haven  proposed  non-intercourse, 
and  the  prohibition  of  all  trade.  Stuyvesant  emphatical- 
ly denied  the  charge,  and  again  proposed  a  conference. 
The  proposition  was  declined. 

The  next  year  (1649)  negotiations  were  resumed,  and  i;. 
was  proposed  to  hold  a  meeting  at  Boston.     In  the  pre- 
liminary   correspondence,    Stuyvesant,    having    been    in- 
structed "to  live  with  his  neighbors  on  the  best  terms  pos- 
sible/' yielded   some  matters  in  dispute,  but,  being  firm 
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on  others,  the  conference  was  not  lield.  Thereupon  llic 
United  Colonies  adoj  ted  some  severe  measures,  wliich 
prochiced  no  good  results  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  widened 
llie  breach,  and  added  to  tlie  exasperation  of  the  Dutch. 

As  both  parties  were  involving  themselves  in  much 
trouble  to  the  prejudice  of  various  important  interests,  it 
was  finally  agreed  to  hold  a  convention  at  Hartford,  and 
make  an  effort  to  settle  the  boundaries,  which  done,  it  was 
believed  that  all  other  questions  in  dispute  would  find  an 
easy  solution.  Meaniime  the  Company  had  instructed  the 
director  '*  to  agree  on  a  provisional  boundary,"  if  nothing 
more.  The  way  was  open  to  him  for  a  compromise  short 
of  the  Connecticut  River,  without  yielding  all  that  his 
opponents  claimed. 

Director  Stuyvesant,  accompanied  by  Baxter,  his  Eng- 
li'^h  secretary,  and  a  considerable  number  of  other  ofiicials, 
left  New  Amsterdam,  on  September  17,  1650,  and  arrived 
in  Hartford  on  the  fourth  day  afterward.  Tiie  New  Eng- 
land delegates  were  in  session,  and  gave  the  Dutch  gov- 
trnor  a  courteous  reception.  The  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted in  writing  ;  and,  after  several  days  spent  in  the 
exchange  of  arguments,  Stuyvesant  proposed  to  refer  the 
boundary  question  to  arbitrators,  whose  award  should  be 
final  as  a  provisional  settlement.  The  offer  was  accepted, 
and  four  men  were  selected,  one  each  from  Massachusetts 
and  Plymouth — two  for  New  Nctherland,  Secretary  Baxter 
and  Thomas  Willet,  both  Englishmen,  but  having  large 
interests  in  the  Dutch  colony. 

The  referees  did  not  haggle  over  their  work,  but  finished 
it  in  four  and  twenty  hours,  presenting  their  report  on 
September  29th.  On  Long  Island  the  division  line  began 
at  Oyster  Bay,  and  ran  in  a  straight  course  to  the  ocean. 
On  the  main-land,  the  line  starting  at  Greenwich  Bay  ran 
northerly  twenty  miles  into  the  country,  **  and  after  as  it 
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shall  be  agreed  by  the  two  governments  ;  providc<l  such 
line  come  nut  withiii  ten  miles  of  Hudson  River  ;"  ihc 
Dutch  to  hold  and  enjoy  the  lands  in  Hartford  now  in 
their  possession. 

Director  Stuyvesant  lingered  a  few  days  longer  in  Hart- 
ford, partaking  of  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  Colo- 
nists and  returned  home  early  in  September.  For  reasons 
known  only  to  himself  he  was  reticent  as  to  the  result  of 
the  treaty,  and  did  not  make  it  known  to  his  council,  much 
less  to  the  public.  In  his  letter  to  the  Company,  he  only 
referred  to  it  in  general  terms,  and  did  not  send  them  a 
copy.  He  probably  recognized  the  fact,  that  his  adver- 
saries had  gained  a  great  advantage,  and  tliat  his  English 
arbitrators  had  not  been  true  to  his  interests.  The  effort 
to  keep  the  treaty  a  secret  was  in  vain.  Its  leading  pro- 
visions were  revealed  by  an  anonymous  letter  written  in 
English  and  thrown  into  a  Dutchman's  house.  It  was  a 
disappointment  to  the  good  people  of  New  Amsterdam, 
who  accused  the  director  of  giving  away  the  rights  of 
New  Netherland,  and  of  having  been  tricked  into  unfair 
concessions,  both  by  his  arbitrators  and  the  people  of 
Hartford,  who,  perceiving  his  fondness  for  display  and 
adulation,  had  ministered  to  his  foibles. 

New  Haven,  relying  on  the  weakness  of  the  Dutch  and 
on  Stuyvesant's  solicitude  to  be  on  friendly  terms  witli  his 
neighbors,  in  less  than  six  months  after  the  treaty  pro- 
posed another  colonizing  party  for  the  Delaware.  The 
criticisms  on  his  conduct  had  aroused- his  pride,  and  the 
director  was  not  now  deceived  wiih  compliments,  but  re- 
pulsed the  expedition. 

The  commercial  rivalries  between  Holland  and  England 
at  last  resulted  in  a  rupture  of  friendly  relations.  War 
seemed  inevitable.  New  England  thought  it  a  favorable 
time  to  take  possession  of  New  Netherland,  and  drive  the 
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forces  were  ready  to  march,  news  was  received  that  peace 
had  been  made  between  the  belligerents,  and  with  it  the 
order,  "to  commit  no  further  hostilities  against  the 
Dutcli."  The  disappointment  of  Connecticut  and  New 
Haven  only  equalled  the  satisfaction  of  New  Nethcrland. 
The  removal  of  the  Dutch  was  deferred,  not  abandoned. 
The  only  advantage  gained  by  Connecticut  at  this  time 
was  the  seizure  of  I'ort  (jood  Hope  and  its  dependencies, 
which  were  confiscated,  although  the  treaty  of  1650  was 
still  in  force. 

For  a  few  years  after  the  p(\'ue,  the  rival  colonies  were 
<  omparatively  (piiet.  The  Siates-CIeneral  ratifieil  the 
boundaries  as  arranged  by  the  treaty  of  1650,  and  in- 
structed their  minister  at  London  to  j^rocure  its  ratification 
by  the  English  Government.  Stuyvesant  also  made  efforts 
to  have  the  New  England  confederacy  accept  it  as  a  final 
settlement.  Ihit  neither  the  crown  nor  the  colonies  lis- 
tened to  the  overtures.  The  commissioners  were  far  from 
courteous  in  their  reply  to  Stuyvesant's  letter,  making  no 
allusion  to  the  important  question  about  which  he  had 
written.  They  were  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  settle  the 
boundaries  according  to  their  own  wishes,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  provisional  treaty.  Some  of  the  ICnglish  vil- 
lages on  Long  Island,  instigated  by  ur.easy  spirits,  for  a 
lime  were  unsettled  and  troublesome,  but  on  the  whole 
tlie  confederates  were  quiet,  and  did  not  **  disturb  the 
Dutch."  After  the  death  of  the  I*rotectf)r,  troubles  arose 
fiom  a  quarter  least  expected.  In  all  the  previous  contro- 
versies with  Hartford  and  New  Ilavcn,  Massachusetts  had 
been  friendly  to  the  Dutch,  and  had  acted  as  a  mediator. 
Now  (1659)  she  began  to  assert  her  own  claims  to  Dutch 
territory.  She  had  assented  to  the  Hartford  treaty,  but 
now  maintained  that  it  did  not  affect  her  rights,  but  those 
only  of  Connecticut  and  New  Ilavcn.     By  her  charter  her 
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limits  cist  .and  west  were  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  and 
her  southern  boundary  the  forty-second  degree  of  latitude, 
which  crossed  the  Hudson  River  fifty  miles  below  Albany. 
To  show  that  she  was  in  earnest,  she  granted  a  patent  iov 
a  tract  of  land  opposite  Fort  Orange  to  some  of  her  citi- 
zens, wlio  demanded  free  navigation  of  the  river  to  their 
possessions.  Stuyvcsant  was  deaf  to  their  appeals,  but 
wrote  to  the  Company  for  instructions,  and  was  promptly 
advised  not  to  permit  any  English  settlements  on  the 
Hudson. 

For  the  next  four  ov  five  years  Director  Stuyvesant's 
position  was  not  an  enviable  one.  He  had  full  cmj)loy- 
ment  f(jr  all  his  faculties.  Until  the  Delaware  country 
was  transferred  to  the  City  of  Amsterdatn,  its  affairs  were 
a  constant  source  of  anxiety.  The  hostility  of  the  Esopus 
savages  was  a  heavy  tax  on  his  time  and  on  the  resources  of 
the  province.  Hut  the  dangers  which  threatened  him  on 
the  cast  gave  him  more  solicitude  than  all  his  other  cares. 
Connecticut  was  ambitious  to  secure  more  territory,  and 
to  become  a  commonwealth  at  least  as  large  as  Massachu- 
setts. When  it  was  known  that  Charles  II.  had  ascended 
the  throne,  its  leading  men  began  their  j)rej)arations  to 
procure  a  charter,  which  should  extend  their  limits  beyond 
their  then  narrow  bounds,  and  give  them  possession  of  the 
lands  they  had  so  long  coveted.  They  carefully  looked 
over  the  field  and  laid  their  plans  in  secret.  They  were 
well  aware  that  should  their  intentions  become  public  the 
opposition  would  be  so  strong  and  influential,  that  they 
would  fail  of  accomplishment.  There  were  many  difficul- 
ties to  be  encountered,  which  could  be  overcome  more 
easily  by  proceeding  quietly,  without  arousing  the  suspi- 
cions of  their  neighbors.  Plymouth  was  not  desirable,  and, 
being  the  mother  of  New  England,  should  be  left  to  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  her  possessions.     Massachusetts 
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on  the  north  was  not  to  be  disturbed,  except  by  tlie  recti- 
lication  of  lier  southern  line.  Riiode  Ishmd,  New  Haven, 
and  tiie  greater  portion  of  New  Netherland,  were  to  be 
absorbed  ;  Rhode  Island,  because  she  was  witliin  the  old 
Warwick  patent  ;  New  Haven,  because  siie  was  small,  and 
m  the  way  ;  New  Netherland,  because  she  belonged  to  a 
foreign  nation,  and  enjoyed  the  finest  position  on  the  con- 
tinent for  trade  and  commerce. 

John  Winthrop,  son  uf  the  first  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, settled  at  New  London  in  1640,  having  received  a 
grant  of  land  from  Massachusetts  ;  and  a  few  years  later 
was  the  foremost  man  in  Connecticut,  occupying  the  high- 
est offices  in  her  gift.  He  had  a  good  education,  and  was 
possessed  of  fine  natural  abilities.  He  had  seen  nuich  of 
tlie  world,  and  was  better  skilled  in  diphjinacy  than  any 
other  man  in  the  colony.  Ambitious  to  make  tlie  colony 
of  his  adoption  strong  and  powerful,  he  was  not  troubled 
with  a  fine  sense  of  honor  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  result.  He  was  se- 
lected as  the  agent  of  Connecticut  to  visit  England  and 
procure  a  charter.  The  General  Court  instructed  him  to 
obtain  a  patent,  bounded  cast  by  Plymouth,  north  by 
Massachusetts,  south  by  the  sea,  and  west  by  Delaware 
Bay,  or  "at  least  to  Hudson  River,  otherwise  no  money  to 
be  spent." 

Winthrop  was  also  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  Gen- 
eral Court  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  complaining  that 
ihey  had  not  secured  from  Mr.  Fenwi(  k  all  that  lie  had 
promised,  to  wit :  "jurisdiction  over  the  lands  eastward." 
It  is  a  curious  document,  and,  when  read  in  connection 
with  their  contract  with  Fenwick,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
men  of  two  hundred  years  ago  were  not  unskilled  in  that 
kind  of  argument  which  glosses  the  truth  and  withholds 
the  facts.    The  most  important  paper  entrusted  to  the  care 
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of  the  agent  was  the  address  to  King  Charles.  It  had 
been  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  and  its  wi iter  showed' 
wonderful  facility  in  the  choice  of  words  and  terms  most 
grateful  to  the  cars  of  royalty.  It  would  not  be  a  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  suppose  Winthrop  himself  to  have 
been  the  author.  lie  was  a  courtier  in  the  broadest  mean- 
ing of  the  word. 

Without  notice  to  Roger  Williams,  who  had  risked  his 
life  among  hostile  sav.agcs  to  save  the  infant  Connecticut 
colony,  or  a  whisper  to  his  friends  of  New  Haven,  anionic 
whom  w\as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport,  his  correspondent, 
Winthrop  sailed  for  England  in  1661.  He  was  eminently 
successful  in  his  mission,  and  procured  a  charter  for  a 
larger  extent  of  territory  than  had  been  expected  by  the 
managers  of  the  colony— bounded  north  by  Massachu- 
setts, cast  by  the  Narragansett  River,  south  by  the  sea, 
and  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  included  Rhode  Island, 
New  Haven,  large  portions  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
and  a  broad  area  of  land  three  thousand  miles  in  length. 
There  was  joy  at  Hartford  when  the  document  was 
received  and  read  to  the  assembled  people.  Not  so  at 
New  Haven.  They  were  astounded  at  the  news,  and  re- 
solved that  their  city  and  villages  should  not  be  absorbed, 
without  their  consent,  by  a  community  holding  the  same 
religious  doctrines  as  themselves.  They  firmly  resisted 
all  attempts  on  the  part  of  Connecticut  to  extend  its 
jurisdiction  over  them.  The  latter  was  equally  firm,  and 
required  them  to  **  submit."  After  years  of  argument  and 
discussion,  a  compromise  was  effected,  and  New  Haven 
became  a  part  of  Connecticut. 

Rhode  Island  was  more  justly  incensed.  Nearly  twenty 
years  before,  Roger  Williams  had  secured  a  patent  from 
Charles  I.,  which  was  still  in  force.  It  was  clear  that 
Charles  II.  had  been  badly  advised,  or  he  would  not  have 
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ignored  the  act  of  his  father,  whose  memory  was  dear 
to  all  the  members  of  the  royal  family.  That  the  error 
might  l)c  corrected,  the  government  deputed  John  Clark 
to  proceed  immediately  to  England,  and  lay  the  matter  be- 
fore the  king's  ministers.  Winthrop  was  yet  in  England 
when  Clark  arrived.  Of  course  he  was  called  upon  to  ex- 
plain. He  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  jiatent  to 
]\oger  Williams,  and  must  iiave  been  familiar  with  the 
(ountry  claimed  by  Rhode  Island.  It  is  probable  that,  in 
his  zeal  to  seciu'c  his  charter,  he  had  n(H  made  the  facts 
known,  but  had  left  the  kiug  and  his  advisers  to  act  in 
ignorance  of  them.  When  ccjnfronted  with  Clark  and  the 
old  patent,  he  resorted  to  the  pitiful  expedient  of  call- 
ing the  I'aucatuck  River  the  Xarragansett,  and  entered 
into  a  written  agreement,  that  the  Paucatuck  should  be 
(ailed  aliiis  the  Xarragansett  River,  and  form  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Connecticut.  Ilennist  have  know;i  he  had 
not  the  auth(jrity  to  change  the  provisions  of  a  royal 
(barter,  and  hence  such  an  agreement  would  wot  be  bind- 
ing on  Connecticut.  It  would  have  been  more  maidy  to 
have  liad  the  charter  recalled,  and  a  new  one,  witli  proj^er 
corrections,  take  its  place.  On  the  strength  of  this  agree- 
ment, however,  Clark  secured  a  new  charter  for  Rhode 
Island,  with  the  *'  Paucatuck,  alias  the  Xarragansett, 
River"  for  its  western  boundary. 

As  might  liavc  been  expected,  Connecticut  rcpudi.'xtcd 
Winthrop's  ngrccmcnt  witli  Clark,  saying  that  he  was 
their  agent  to  procure  the  charter,  and  not  their  agent  to 
surrender  any  of  the  territory  included  within  its  limits. 
Rhode  Island,  fortified  by  licr  charter  and  agreement, 
would  not  yield  to  tlic  demands  of  her  sister  colony,  and 
bravely  insisted  on  iier  rights.  A  long  controversy,  ac- 
companied with  great  bitterness,  was  the  consequence. 
There  were  lawsuits  innumerable,  imprisonments  for  Ires- 
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pass,  criminalion  and  recrimination,  proclamations  and 
counter  proclamations,  extending  over  a  term  of  eighty 
years.  In  1742,  the  dispute  was  settled.  Connecticut 
yielded  the  point,  and  the  boundary  as  named  in  the 
Rhode  Island  charter  was  adopted. 

Connecticut  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Massaclui- 
setts,  whose  south  line  had  not  been  accurately  surveyed. 
To  get  it  adjusted,  and  the  various  complications  growing 
out  of  it  finally  settled,  required  a  century  and  a  half. 
Meantime  the  relations  between  the  two  colonies  were  not 
always  cordial.  The  disputes  and  diflerences  were  finally 
settled  in  1826. 

As  to  New  Netherland,  the  good  people  of  Connecti(  ut 
believed  that  their  long-cherished  purpose  was  near  its 
accomplishment — when  the  lands  of  the  Dutch  should  be 
tlieirs.  As  soon  as  the  charter  was  received,  tliey  claimed 
jurisdiction  over  Greenwich,  West  Chester,  and  tiie 
Knglish  towns  on  Long  Island.  Against  this  assumption, 
Direct(ir  Stuyvesant  remonstrated  in  an  energetic  letter, 
which  he  despatched  by  a  messenger.  The  only  answer 
given  was  the  exhibition  of  the  charter  to  the  wondering 
eyes  of  a  Dutchman  who  could  not  read  English. 

The  director,  not  yet  despairing  of  the  safety  of  his 
province,  repaired  to  Boston,  in  September,  1663,  to  have 
an  interview  with  the  Commissioners  of  the  Uniteil 
Colonies.  lie  stated  that,  inasmuch  as  the  covenants  of 
the  treaty  of  1650  had  not  been  kej)t,  he  now  demanded 
whether  they  considered  them  still  in  force  ?  The  C(jn- 
necticut  delegates  preferred  that  the  question  should  not 
be  answered  at  present,  but  at  their  session  a  year  hence. 
To  this  the  other  delegates  assented,  and,  unable  to  ef- 
fect any  change  in  their  decision.  Director  Stuyvesant  re- 
turned home,  a  disappointed  but  wiser  man.  It  was  his 
lust  conference  with  the  union.     Ijut  he  was  game  to  the 
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last.  While  he  was  absent,  .1  Connecticut  agent  had  been 
going  among  the  western  towns  on  Long  Island  creating 
some  excitement.     Stuyvesant  had  him  promptly  arrested. 

The  director,  having  failed  to  acct»mplish  anything  with 
the  commissioners  at  Boston,  now  determined  to  try  what 
ccjuld  be  done  with  Connecticut  ahme.  He  appointed  a 
c  jmmittee  of  three,  one  of  whom  was  an  Englishman,  to 
confer  with  the  General  Court,  then  in  session  at  Hart- 
ford. Immediately  on  their  arrival,  October,  1C63,  they 
entered  upon  their  duties.  After  several  days  spent  in 
efforts  to  negotiate  they  accomplished  nothing.  They 
were  given  to  understand  very  j)lainly,  that  Connecticut 
no  longer  recognized  a  New  Netheriand,  and  considered 
Suiyvesant  simply  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Dutch 
settlement  on  Manhattan  Island.  Karly  the  next  year, 
(Jovernor  Winthrop,  liaving  returned  from  lOngland,  vis- 
itcrd  Long  Island,  and  appointed  officers  in  the  linglish 
towns  west  of  the  treaty  line.  Stuyvesant  learning  (jf  his 
jircsence,  went  to  tlie  Island,  and  sought  an  interview. 
The  two  governors  were  v.ell  acquainted,  and  it  was  hoped 
tliey  coukl  come  to  some  amicable  arrangement,  especially 
as  Winthrop  on  various  occasions  hail  manifested  some 
consideration  for  the  Dutch,  and  cpiite  recently  had  been 
heard  to  say  that  the  Connecticut- charter  did  not  include 
New  Netheriand,  but  only  territory  in  New  luigland. 
Nt)W,  however,  lie  took  high  ground,  and  assured  his  old 
friend  that  the  whole  country  belonged  to  them. 

The  affairs  of  New  Netheriand  were  rapidly  approaching 
liicir  crisis.  Questions  of  rights  and  boundaries  so  long 
in  agitation  would  soon  have  their  solution.  English 
jealousy  of  Dutch  commerce,  and  of  Dutch  successes  on 
tiio  ocean  and  in  foreign  countries,  urged  the  government 
to  make  an  effort  to  cripple,  if  not  to  destrt)y,  their  rival. 
Incited  by  the  demonstrations  of  London  merchants,  and 
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encouraged  by  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  York,  England 
determined  on  war.  But  before  announcinpf  her  resohi- 
tion,  she  sought  to  gain  some  advantage  by  quietly  seizing, 
in  times  of  peace,  a  portion  of  Holland's  foreign  posses- 
sions. One  expedition  sailed  to  Africa,  with  the  intention 
of  capturing  the  Dutch  forts  on  the  gold-coast  ;  another 
to  New  England,  with  instructions  to  the  g(n'ernors  to 
render  it  assistance  in  the  reduction  of  New  Nethcrland. 
Secret  despatches,  by  a  quick-sailing  ship,  that  the  squad- 
ron had  left  port  for  its  destination,  put  the  colonial  gov- 
ernments in  the  best  of  spirits.  C(jnnecticut  particul.'uly 
was  full  of  enthusiasm.  The  squadron,  with  nearly  four 
hundred  soldiers  aboard,  touched  at  15oston,  and  after 
communicating  with  the  governor,  pursued  its  course,  and 
anchored  in  the  lower  bay  of  New  Amsterdam  the  lat- 
ter part  of  August,  1C64.  Governor  Winthrop,  when  ho 
learned  that  the  ships  weie  on  the  coast,  hastened  to  meet 
them.  Passing  through  Long  Island,  he  ordered  the  mi- 
litia captains  to  muster  their  companys  and  march  to 
Hrooklyn,  and  then  went  aboard  the  llagship  of  the  licet. 
When  all  the  preparations  were  complete,  Richard  Nic- 
olls,  the  commander,  sent  an  officer  to  Director  Stuyvesant 
with  a  message,  demanding  the  surrender  of  Eort  Amster- 
dam and  the  city.  With  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  men 
in  the  city  able  to  bear  arms,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
soldiers,  with  a  scarcity  of  powder  and  an  untenable  iort, 
Stuyvesant  and  his  advisers  reluctantly  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  they  could  not  eHectually  resist  the  English 
forces,  which  consisted  of  four  men-of-war,  well  equipped, 
four  hundred  regular  soldiers,  and  a  large  body  of  Con- 
necticut and  Long  Island  militia. 

The  terms  offered  by  General  Nicolls  were  unusually 
fair.  The  Dutch  were  to  be  imdisturbed  in  their  property, 
real  and  personal,  and  could  dispose  of  it  by  will  or  other- 
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wise  according  to  their  ancient  usages  ;  they  were  to  enjoy 
absolute  freedom  of  religious  worship  ;  they  could  con- 
tinue their  trade  with  the  fatherland  as  usual ;  ininugration 
from  Holland  was  not  prohibited.  The  citizens  under- 
stood at  a  glance,  when  these  conditions  were  made  public, 
that  there  would  be  little,  if  any,  change,  except  in  their 
allegiance,  and  they  were  substantially  unanimous  in  favor 
of  surrendering  rather  than  of  running  the  risk  of  Rising 
all  by  resistance.  The  director,  inlluenced  by  military 
pride,  was  disposed  at  first  to  give  the  enemy  a  taste  of 
his  metal,  but  was  finally  induced  to  submit  to  the  inevi- 
table, and  to  sign  the  articles  of  surrender  without  firing  a 
gun.  It  was  not  agreeable  to  his  ideas  of  honor  to  sul)- 
mit  on  the  first  summons,  but  rather  to  negotiate.  All  the 
forms  of  military  etitjuettc  were  observed,  all  the  })ielimi- 
naries  were  arranged,  and  on  Scptendjcr  8,  i66.|,  the  city 
and  fort  were  handed  over  to  the  English  commander. 
New  Amsterdam  became  New  York. 

Governi^r  Winthroj)  was  present,  an  aciivc  parli(  ipator 
in  all  the  transactions,  and  witnessed  the  humiliation  (»f 
I  lie  Dutch  governor,  whose  revenge  was  near  at  hand.  The 
joy  of  Connecticut  on  this  occasi(jn  was  only  equalled  by 
her  disappointment  shortly  afterward,  when  she  learned 
lliat  after  all  New  Netherland  could  not  be  hers.  Iler  dis- 
appointed hopes  were  soon  absorbed  by  anxiety.  In  a  few 
days  it  became  known,  that,  before  tiie  expedition  had  left 
ICngland,  the  king  had  granted  by  letters  ])atcnt  to  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  all  New  Netherland,  from  tlic 
1  )elawarc  to  the  Connecticut  River,  including  Long  Island, 
:uid  all  the  islands  of  the  Sound.  All  her  struggles  to  cx- 
icnd  her  jurisdiction  over  New  Netherland,  it  now  became 
apparent,  had  been  in  vain.  In  granting  her  charter  the 
king  had  passed  over  the  previous  one  to  Rhode  Island, 
and  now  her  own  charter,  only  two  years  old,  was  set  iiside. 
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The  bitter  chalice  she  had  held  to  the  lips  of  others  was 
returned  to  her  own.  Should  Rhode  Island  succeed  in 
becoming  an  independent  colony,  with  the  Paucatuck 
River  as  tlie  western  boundary,  her  territory  would  be  con- 
fined to  very  narrow  limits,  unless  she  could  effect  some 
compromise  with  the  duke,  and  induce  him  to  surrender 
.1  portion  of  the  land  on  the  west  side  of  tiie  Connecticut. 
The  dreams  of  her  statesmen,  her  Hookers  and  Winthrops, 
iier  Allyns  and  Treats,  of  a  splendid  theocratic  empire  were 
fast  vanishing.  The  Dutch  looked  on  amused,  and,  greatly 
enjoying  the  discomfiture  of  their  old  antag(jnists,  quietly 
settled  down  under  the  new  government,  leaving  tlie  ques- 
tions so  long  in  agitation  to  be  settled  by  the  now  rulers. 

Governor  Wintlirop,  in  his  discussion  with  Xicoils  as  to 
boundaries,  found  it  convenient  to  refer  to  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  made  with  Stuyvesant  in  1650,  so  emphati- 
cally repudiated  by  his  colony  and  himself.  His  efforts  to 
have  ihem  recognized  were  only  partially  successful.  All 
Long  Island  and  the  islands  of  the  Sound,  Nicolls  insisted, 
must  remain  attached  to  New  York,  but  he  consented  that 
the  line  on  the  mainland  might  stand  provisionally,  if  it 
did  not  come  within  twenty  miles  of  the  Hudson  River. 

When  the  Dutch  recaptured  New  York,  in  1673,  Connec- 
ticut resumed  control  over  the  settlements  on  eastern  Long 
Island,  and  after  some  sharp  passages  of  words  with  the 
Dutch  governor,  threatened  to  drive  him  from  the  country. 
Had  the  war  continued,  she  might  have  attempted  to  carry 
her  threat  into  execution.  On  the  return  of  peace  New 
Netherland  again  became  an  English  province,  for  which 
the  Duke  of  York  received  a  second  patent.  Edmund 
Andros,  liis  governor,  revived  his  claim  to  the  Connecti- 
cut River  as  the  eastern  boundary.  The  friends  of  Con- 
necticut were  enabled  to  reach  the  duke's  ear,  and  Gov- 
ernor Andros  was  instructed  to  let  the  question  rest. 
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In  1682,  tlic  governor  and  GcniMul  Court  of  Connecti- 
cut wrote  to  tlie  governor  of  New  V<jrk,  coni|)l;iijuag  tliat 
Frederick  Piiilipse,  one  of  his  citizens,  was  erecting  mills 
and  otiicr  buildings  in  the  township  of  Rye,  near  tiie  Hud- 
son River;  and  that  others  had  purchased  large  tracts  of 
land,  all  of  which  were  wiiinn  tlieir  limits.  The  next  year. 
Governor  Dongan  Iiaving  arrived,  they  wrote  to  him  in 
a  similar  strain.  lie  bluntly  replied  that  the  line  was 
twenty  miles  east  of  the  Hudson.  If  they  were  unwilling 
to  settle  on  that,  then  he  would  insist  on  the  duke's  right 
as  far  cast  as  the  Connecticut  River.  This  was  enough. 
The  governor  and  the  secretary  of  Connecticut  hastened  to 
New  York,  and  agreed  uj)on  a  boundary  line  twenty  miles 
east  of  the  Hudson,  November  2S,  1685.  The  controver- 
sies, however,  did  not  cease  in  reference  to  the  line  until 
iSSo,  when  it  is  believed  that  tb.ey  were  forever  settled. 

It  may  be  pertinent  U)  the  subject  now  to  incpiirc  what 
inlluence,  if  any,  the  Dutch  nation,  and  the  Dutch  cle- 
ment, had  in  this  country,  in  forming  and  settling  the  in- 
stitutions of  our  republic  ? 

It  is  a  fashion  with  writers  of  American  histt^ry  to  treat 
the  Dutch  with  little  consideration,  or  U)  ignore  them  alto- 
gether. To  New  England,  they  say,  we  are  indrbted  for 
«»ur  civilization,  our  free  government  and  institutions,  for 
our  free  schools  and  colleges. 

A  careful  reader  of  the  early  records  will  not  easily 
( omc  to  the  conclusion  that  New  England  is  entitled  to 
all  the  credit  claimed  for  her,  or  that  the  influence  of  the 
Dutch  should  be  overlooked.  Both  before  and  for  a  long 
time  after  colonies  began  to  be  planted  on  the  northern 
portion  of  the  American  continent,  Holland  was  the  freest, 
:uid  one  of  the  most  enlightened,  nations  of  the  world. 
The  intolerance  of  her  old  masters  had  taught  her  to  be 
liberal    in   her  law:?,  and    benevolent   in   their   execution. 
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She  sympathized  with  the  oppressed  of  other  nations,  and 
pave  tliem  asyUim  wlicn  forced  to  flee  from  the  wrath  of 
tlieir  rulers.  Slie  laid  no  restrictions  on  freedom  of  con- 
science and  worsliip.  She  had  a  national  churcli,  but  did 
not  compel  conformity,  tolerating  other  creeds  and  sects. 
The  adherents  of  the  Roman  church,  by  wliose  princes 
and  institutions  she  had  so  cruelly  suffered,  were  protected 
alike  with  those  of  other  churches. 

England,  although  Protestant,  had  a  national  church,  to 
which  she  required  conformity.  Among  her  princes  and 
bishops  toleration  was  a  hated  word.  The  govcrnmenl, 
determined  to  enforce  its  edicts,  became  the  ()j)pressors  of 
those  who  .sought  more  liberal  laws  and  were  unwilling 
to  have  their  consciences  sliackled.  To  escape  the  penal- 
tics  of  non-conformity,  they  were  forced  to  dissemble,  or 
llec  from  their  country.  I3ut  whither  could  tiicy  go?  To 
no  place  but  Holland.  There  English-speaking  men  and 
women  were  formed  into  churches,  before  Rev.  John  Rob- 
inson and  Ids  congregation  removed  from  the  north  of 
England  to  Leyden.  Large  numbers  of  Englishmen, 
ministers  and  laymen,  fled  to  Holland,  and  there  abode, 
waiting  for  the  storm  of  persecution  to  subside.  Some 
engaged  in  business,  others  entered  tlie  military  service 
Besides  the  Pilgrims,  large  numbers  of  the  fathers  of  New 
England  first  soujght  refuge  in  Holland  before  emigrating 
to  America.  There  they  learned  many  things  which  were 
of  service,  when,  in  after  years,  they  laid  the  foundations 
of  new  communities  and  states.  Military  men,  who  there 
learned  the  "  art  of  war,"  were  of  infinite  value  to  the  first 
American  colonies. 

Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  olTicers  in  the 
Dutch  army,  were  granted  leave  of  absence  to  be  employed 
in  Virginia.  The  latter  was  absent  seven  years,  and  was  al- 
lowed full  pay  for  the  entire  time.    Captain  Miles  Standish 
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left  the  service  in  Ilollancl  to  become  the  sword-bcnrer  of 
tljc  Pilgrims.  He  accompanied  that  heroic  band  on  their 
pilgrimage,  and  in  their  new  home,  although  not  a  mem- 
ber of  their  communion,  j)erformetl  important  service  for 
iheni  against  the  Indians.  Captain  John  Mason,  another 
Dutch  soldier,  followed  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Hooker  and 
his  congregation,  when  they  emigrated  to  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut.  Two  years  afterward,  by  the  subjugation  of 
the  Pequods,  he  proved  himself  the  right  man  for  the  place 
to  which  he  was  chosen.  Argal,  for  a  time  governor  of 
Virginia,  "was  a  soldier  bred  in  that  university  of  war, 
the  Low  Countries."  Lion  Gardiner,  an  engineer  cm- 
ployed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  at  the  solicitation  o^  Rev. 
John  Davenport,  came  over  with  his  Dutch  wife  in  a 
vessel  of  twenty  tons,  and  built  the  fort  at  Saybrook. 

The  confederacy  t)f  the  New  England  colonies,  1643,  has 
received  the  credit  of  being  the  germ  whence  sprung  the 
United  States.  But  what  gave  birth  to  the  confederacy, 
if  not  the  seven  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  ? 

Whence  came  our  free  public  schools?  Not  from  Eng- 
land. "  Holland  was  a  land  where  every  child  went  to 
school,  where  almost  every  one  could  read  and  write, 
where  the  middle  classes  were  proficient  in  mathematics 
and  the  classics,  and  could  speak  two  or  more  lan- 
guages besides  their 'own.  In  cities  and  rural  districts 
there  were  common  schools,  as  well  as  classical,  the 
jiroperty  of  vhe  people,  supported  at  the  public  expense." 
Did  not  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  during  their  residence 
in  Holland,  learn  these  facts  .>  They  were  apt  scholars; 
all  honor  to  them  ! 

Whence  came  the  political  maxim,  "  No  taxation  without 
representation  ? "  The  Ncthcrland  provinces  were  repre- 
sented in  the  assembly  of  the  States-General,  who  deter- 
mined the  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  by  tax  for  war 
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and  other  general  purposes  by  each  of  the  provinces,  who 
by  tlicir  own  local  assemblies  levied  and  collected  the 
tax.  These  local  governments  were  elected  by  the  people. 
Thus  no  taxes  were  arbitrarily  imposed  by  the  government 
without  the  consent  of  tiie  governed.  It  was  for  this  prin- 
ciple that  the  people  of  New  Netherland  at  an  early  day 
commenced  a  contest  with  their  rulers.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  fatherland,  why  not  make  it  a  law  of  the  colony  ? 
It  was  for  this  the  Dutch  two  hundred  years  before  had 
contended,  and  finally  wrested  from  an  unwilling  prince  ; 
why  not  now  grant  it  to  their  children  in  the  wilderness  ? 

The  fathers  of  New  England  were  well  acciuainied  with 
this  doctrine  as  taught  and  practised  in  Holland,  but  they 
oidy  adopted  it  in  pixrt  when  they  organized  their  govern- 
ments. Church  members  only  could  hold  oflice,  and  to 
church  members  only  was  the  elective  franchise  conceded. 
Hence,  their  lawmakers  really  represented  only  a  jxjrtion 
of  the  people,  while  the  taxes  they  imposed  were  assessed 
alike  on  saint  .and  sinner.  In  process  of  time,  however, 
they  learned  to  be  more  like  the  Dutch,  to  be  more  liberal 
in  the  franchise,  and  consequently  more  just  to  the  people. 

Whence  came  the  doctrine  of  toleration  in  religit)us 
creeds  and  worship  ?  Not  from  England,  nor  from  New 
England.  In  the  former  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  was  required,  and  entire  obedience  to  bishops  ;  in 
the  latter,  conformity  to  the  creed  and  form  of  worship 
their  ministers  had  decreed.  Holland  alone  of  all  the 
Christian  nations  tolerated  dissent,  allowing  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  to  the  different  sects  their  own  places  of 
worship.  Such  also  was  the  practice  in  New  Netherland. 
The  brief  persecution  of  the  Quakers  by  Stuyvesant,  with- 
out authority  from  his  superiors,  is  the  exception  which 
proves  the  rule. 

It  was  dilTicuit  for  the  New  England  fathers  to  learn 
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this  great  lesson  as  tauglit  by  the  nation  to  which  so  many 
of  them  had  lied  for  refuge  from  the  cluirch  at  home. 
They  refused  conformity  to  a  creed  taught  by  biiiliops, 
but  enforced  it  to  a  creed  fonnulated  by  themselves. 
New  ilamjisliire  for  a  time  was  an  asyUim  f'<r  some  of 
their  non-conformists,  and  a  phice  of  banishment  for 
otliers.  Tlie  amiable  Roger  Williams,  to  csciipe  transpor- 
tation, fled  to  the  woods,  and  sjjent  the  winter  among 
savages  less  cruel  than  his  co-religionists.  In  mennjry  of 
his  escape  and  preservation  he  founded  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence, which  became  a  "city  of  refuge"  for  tlie  sectaries 
of  New  England  more  accessible  and  congenial  than  New 
Hampshire.  Ministers  and  laymen,  men  and  women, 
were  banished  by  Massachusetts,  as  "disturbers  of  tlie 
peace,"  because  they  dilTered  in  belief  from  tiie  Puritan 
established  church.  Rev.  Francis  Doughty,  minister  at 
Cohasset,  was  torn  from  his  puli)it,  because  of  some  ex- 
pressions which  sounded  like  heresy.  lie  lied  to  New 
Netherland  with  a  few  friemls,  and  was  kindly  welcomed. 
A^tcr  him  came  others.  The  celebrated  Anr»  Hutchinson, 
fearing  that  Roger  Williams'  city  was  too  near  her  ])ersc- 
cutors,  was  given  lands  at  Pelham  by  Director  Kieft. 
John  Throgmorton,  and  thirty-five  families  from  New 
England,  received  permission  to  settle  "within  twelve 
miles  of  New  Amsterdam,  to  reside  there  in  peace."  Lady 
Moody  found  a  home  at  Crravesend.  Evim  a  pilgriih  of  the 
Mayflower,  Isaac  Allerton,  removed  to  Manhattan.  These 
were  followed  by  large  numbers,  who  occupied  villages  on 
the  western  end  of  Long  Island,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
I  lie  Dutch  governors.  The  barbarous  treatment  of  the 
( juakers  in  Massachusetts  is  of  itself  sulTicient  evidence 
that  the  Puritans  had  not  learned  the  cardinal  viituc  of 
Christian  charity  from  their  own  experiences  in  England, 
or  from  the  example  of  Holland. 
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It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  tlic  commercial  enter- 
prise which  distinguisiics  our  country  owes  much  of  its 
success  U)  the  inlhiencc  and  example  of  the  Dutch.  "The 
Pilgrims,"  says  the  historian  Hubbard,  "having  lived  with 
the  Dutch,  were  naturally  addicted  to  commerce  and 
traffic."  We  read  in  Mr.  Motley's  history  :  "  The  ocean  was 
the  birthright  of  the  Dutch."  "  They  were  the  first  free 
nation  to  put  a  girdle  of  empire  around  the  world."  "In 
the  last  twenty  years  of  her  war  of  independence  (1589- 
1609),  they  had  become  the  first  commercial  nation  of  tlic 
world  ;  they  had  acquired  the  supremacy  of  the  seas ; 
they  had  one  hundred  tiiousand  sailors  and  three  thousand 
ships,  and  had  secured  the  carrying  trade  of  Europe." 

The  Dutcli  of  New  Netherland  maintained  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  fathers.  With  tlieir  small  ships  tiiey  tranicked 
from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and  the  West  India  Islands. 
They  navigated  the  rivers  from  the  sea  to  their  source. 
They  jjcnetrated  the  interior  in  their  bark  canoes,  and 
bought  furs  of  the  red  men  on  the  borders  of  Canada,  in 
the  forests  of  Pennsylvania,  and  on  the  rivers  of  Ohio. 
When  they  numbered  hardly  a  score  on  the  continent,  a 
party  of  three  or  four  explored  the  hoad  waters  of  the 
Delaware,  and  traced  the  river  to  the  bay.  They  intro- 
duced the  Indian  money,  wampum,  into  New  England, 
and  taught  the  Pilgrims  its  uses  as  a  commercial  medium. 
When  the  Atlantic  coast  was  open  for  their  choice,  their 
trading  instincts  led  them  to  select  Manhattan  for  a 
magazine  of  merchandise  and  depot  of  exports — Man- 
hattan, destined  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  commercial 
centres  of  the  globe. 

Whatever  is  valuable  in  the  division  of  states  and  prov- 
inces into  townships,  with  their  local  officers  and  legisla- 
ture, was  known  in  Holland  at  an  early  period.  Their 
rights  and  privileges,  which  they  had   enjoyed   for  cen- 
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tiirics,  were  gradually  subverted  by  tlic  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  but  in  1477  they  were  restored  by  the  Great 
Cliarter,  wliieli  the  firmness  of  the  people  compelled  tlieir 
sovereign  to  grant.  When  the  population  of  New  Xether- 
land  had  extended  itself  beyond  the  convenient  control  of 
the  capital,  townships  were  organized,  and  civil  officers 
with  local  courts  were  appointed,  after  the  manner  of  tlic 
fatherland.  These  privileges,  however,  were  wrung  from 
the  reluctant  hands  of  the  West  India  Company,  who  were 
ever  opposed  to  any  measures  tending  to  diminish  their 
authority.  Had  the  colony  been  |»lanted  by  tiie  state, 
local  governments  would  have  been  introduced  with  the 
first  emigrants.  Is  New  England  entitled  to  all  the  credit 
for  this  important  feature  of  our  civil  polity  ?  The  fathers 
found  the  system  in  Holland,  and  were  wise  cnougli  to 
adopt  It  in  tliLMr  little  republics,  but  their  descendants  un- 
wisely call  it  all  their  own. 

To  New  England  must  be  accorded  the  praise  of  having 
first  introduced  the  means  oi  a  higher  education  than  the 
common  schools  afforded,  of  having  first  established  a  col- 
lege for  the  instructi(in  of  its  thoughtful  and  studious 
youth.  Tiie  Puritans  of  Massachusetts,  if  not  the  Pilgrims 
of  Plymouth,  were,  many  i)i  them,  of  superior  education 
and  mental  discipline.  They  were  graduates  of  univer- 
sities, and  had  spent  much  of  their  time  at  the  feet  of 
learned  men.  Almost  their  first  thought,  after  providing 
temporary  homes  for  their  families,  was  on  the  subject  of 
education.  Six  years  after  their  first  settlement  at  Boston, 
they  founded  Harvard  College. 

In  New  Netherland  education  was  neglected.  The  first 
colonists,  except  the  olTicers  of  the  Company,  were  la- 
borers, artisans,  servants,  with  a  few  clerks  and  traders — 
men  who  had  been  educated  at  the  common  scliools,  but 
had  never  been  within  the  walls  of  a  college.     Their  time 
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belonged  to  others,  to  whom  was  left  the  chity  of  estab- 
lishing schools  and  churches.  After  a  while,  when  tlic 
monopolizing  grasp  of  the  Company  was  loosened,  and  free- 
men began  to  emigrate,  they  were  not  of  the  highly  edu- 
cated classes,  but  burghers,  merchants,  and  traders,  who 
came  to  better  their  fortunes.  Their  capital  was  invested 
in  furs,  and  as  capital  increased,  still  in  furs,  or  in  lands 
with  which  to  found  estates  and  families,  such  as  those 
they  had  known  in  Patria^  as  they  sometimes  called  their 
old  home.  Educated  Hollanders  had  no  inducements  to 
emigrate,  except  here  and  there  an  enthusiast,  or  one 
broken  down  in  fortune.  Surrounded  by  friends  and  all 
the  appliances  of  civilized  life,  they  preferred  the  comforts 
and  pleasures  of  home,  rather  than  endure  the  hardships 
of  a  new  and  barbarous  country.  They  were  not  forced  t(j 
leave  for  *' conscience*  sake,"  nor  had  they  the  ambition 
to  found  a  new  empire.  They  were  content  to  enjoy  the 
one  which  they  had  first  rescued  from  the  sea,  and  more 
recently  from  the  iron  hand  of  the  Spaniard.  Of  educated 
men,  therefore,  few  but  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  doctors, 
came  to  New  Netlierland.  Schools  were  not  neglected  ; 
for  where  do  you  find  an  educated  minister  of  the  gospel, 
that  you  do  not  find  a  school  ?  13ut  the  few  "  nunisters  of 
the  Word,"  stationed  in  small  settlements  wide  apart, 
among  people  mostly  struggling  for  the  necessaries  of  life, 
could  not  found  colleges.  They  could  see  that  the  chil- 
dren of  their  parishioners  were  taught  the  rudiments  of 
learning,  and  could  themselves  teach  the  classics  when  re- 
quired. They  could  do  nothing  more.  In  Holland  the 
love  of  learning,  next  to  that  of  commerce,  was  a  passion. 
No  country  in  Europe  contained  a  greater  number  of 
highly  educated  men  in  proportion  to  the  population.  No 
country  had  more  men  eminent  for  learning.  No  country 
for  the  time  produced  more  popular  authors  in  history, 
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])hilosopliy,  politics,  medicine,  and  poetry.  Tlicir  universi- 
ties were  tiironged  with  students,  whose  numbers  would 
he  a  marvel  in  American  institutions  at  tlie  present  time. 

Nothing  better  illustrates  the  love  of  learning  in  I  lolland 
than  the  history  of  the  Lcyden  University,  so  well  set  forth 
in  the  pages  of  Motley. 

Not  long  after  its  organization,  tiie  University  of  Leyden 
was  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  The  most  eminent 
men  in  the  various  departments  of  literature,  politics,  and 
philosophy  were  appointed  its  professors.  Leyden  was 
the  home  of  the  Pilgrims  eleven  years  before  they  em- 
barked for  the  western  continent.  Their  pastor,  Rev.  John 
Robinson,  received  a  cordial  recognition  by  the  learned 
men  of  the  university,  and  was  admitted  to  their  debates 
on  questions  of  theology  and  kindred  topics.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  state  of  learning  in  I  lolland  at  this  time 
was  not  without  its  intluencc  on  the  Puritan  mind  in  the 
establishment  of  their  schools  and  colleges. 

Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  an  essay  on  the  New  Eng- 
land Confederacy,  said,  '•  Of  the  European  settlers  on 
the  American  Continent,  the  colonists  of  New  England 
were  the  first  who  held  themselves  Ixnmd  to  respect  the 
riglit  of  prior  occupancy  of  the  Indian  savages,  and  to 
purchase  it  of  them  for  an  equivalent."  "  The  whole  ter- 
ritory of  New  England  was  purchased."  Mr.  Adams  is 
high  authority,  but  the  statement  may  be  questioned. 

Just  previous  to  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Ply- 
mouth, the  Indians  had  been  swept  away  by  an  epidemic, 
and  parts  of  the  country  left  without  an  inhabitant.  They 
landed  on  a  desolate  sliore,  where  tliere  was  no  living  be- 
ing to  oppose  or  welcome  them.  They  took  possession  of 
the  country,  and  held  it  without  other  title  than  "  Wel- 
come, Englishmen,"  uttered  long  after  by  a  savage,  who 
had  been  in  England,  and  had  picked  up  a  few  words  of 
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the  language.  Nine  years  afterward,  wlien  Endicott  was 
about  to  sail  for  America,  he  was  instructed  "to  purciiaso 
tlie  title  of  any  savages  who  claimed  the  lands  granted 
in  our  patent."  Three  years  before  tins  instruction,  the 
Dutch  had  purchased  Manhattan  Island  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  West  India  Company.  This  practice 
was  strictly  enforced  by  the  Company  while  it  held  pos- 
session of  the  province.  The  numerous  Indian  deeds  on 
record  prove  how  faitljfully  the  rule  was  observed. 

That  this  was  the  policy  of  the  English,  or  that  all  New 
England  was  purchased  from  the  original  proprietors, 
seems  doubtful.  In  an  English  State  paper  of  1632,  it  is 
denied,  "that  the  Indians  were  bona  fuk  possessors  of  those 
countries,  so  as  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  them  either  by  sale 
or  donation." 

The  first  Connecticut  colonists  took  possession  of  their 
lands  under  the  title  of  a  concpiered  tribe,  and  ignored  tlie 
claim  of  the  conquerors.  Afterward  they  set  up  a  claim 
for  the  Narragansett  country  by  right  of  conquest,  and  the 
lands  were  parcelled  out  among  individuals  without  other 
consideration.  When  the  Pequodswerc  annihilated,  their 
territory  was  possessed  much  in  the  same  way,  as  that  of 
a  tribe  exterminated  by  the  Pilgrims.  For  these  reasons 
the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Adams*  statements  is  open  to  doubt. 
If  one  form  his  opinion  from  early  New  England  writers, 
it  would  not  be  difficidt  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
most  of  its  territory  was  not  purchased,  for  it  is  apparent 
that  large  tracts  were  held  without  conveyance  from  the 
original  owners,  while  others  were  obtained  by  crowding 
the  Indians  on  reservations  considered  largo  enough  for 
their  use,  and  taking  possession  of  the  rest  without  re- 
muneration. 

After  the  province  of  New  Netherland  passed  under 
English  rule,  the  policy  of  the  Dutch  in  this  regard  was 
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steadily  pursued.  Tlie  miiclj-vaunted  treaties  of  William 
Penn  witli  the  Indians,  and  liis  purchase  of  their  lantis, 
were  only  in  line  with  those  of  the  Dutch  sixty  years  before. 
I'A'cn  the  lands  in  and  arounrl  Pliiladelpliia  liad  been 
bought  by  the  Dutch  more  tlian  forty  years  before  Mr. 
I'enn  procured  liis  patent.  If,  then,  any  C(jlony  (iescrves 
( redit  in  reference  to  tlic  purchase  of  territory  from  the 
original  proprietors,  it  is  New  Netlierland. 

Numerous  writers  have  set  up  the  claim,  that  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  New  England  for  our  independence. 
No  one  can  yield  her  more  credit  and  lionor  in  this  regard 
than  the  writer,  liut,  while  he  bows  witli  uncovered  head 
to  her  patriotism  and  loyalty  during  the  whole  of  the  mo- 
mentous struggle  which  secured  our  nationality,  lie  will 
ask  whether  the  result  of  the  war  could  have  been  secured 
witliout  New  York  ?  Whether  what  was  done  by  New 
York  to  make  independence  possible  at  tlic  time  did  ncU 
derive  its  chief  strength  from  the  Dutch  element  in  the 
population  ? 

New  York,  unlike  New  England,  was  a  royal  province. 
The  governors  and  the  chief  officers  were  appointed  by 
the  crown.  In  the  city  of  New  York  a  miniature  court 
had  been  established,  around  which  was  gathered  an  aris- 
tocracy of  placemen — provincial  noblemen.  Attachment 
to  the  throne  had  been  the  growth  of  an  hundred  years, 
and  had  been  diffused  through  all  the  cities,  villages,  and 
hamlets.  The  people  had  become  English  in  their  tastes 
and  usages.  By  intermarriage  with  civil  and  military  offi- 
cers, many  of  the  old  families  had  forgotten  their  himible 
origin,  and  were  proud  of  their  aristocratic  connections. 
To  throw  off  English  rule  and  set  up  an  independent  gov- 
ernment was  not  to  be  thought  of.  To  make  the  attempt 
would  be  the  work  of  madmen.  To  succeed  was  only  the 
dream  of  enthusiasts. 
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Outside  of  tlic  capital,  the  descendants  of  the  men  who 
planted  tlic  colony  coidd  not  forget  the  usurpation  of 
1664,  nor  their  own  ancestry.  The  fathers  had  submitted 
to  superior  force.  The  children  had  learned  the  story  of 
their  wrongs,  "  told  by  sire  to  son."  All  that  was  required 
t(j  induce  these  people  to  join  hands  with  their  old  oppo- 
nents of  New  England  in  a  struggle  for  freedom  wcnc 
leaders.  These  were  not  wanting.  Several  of  the  old 
Dutch  families  had  become  rich  and  influential  by  the 
fortunate  investments  of  their  fathers,  and  by  their  own 
energy.  Their  position  in  the  society  of  the  province  was 
assured,  and  their  friendship  courted  by  the  placemen 
around  the  governor's  mansion.  Among  them  were  the 
Van  Rensselaers,  "Van  Cortlandts,  Van  Schaicks,  Schuylers, 
Ten  liroecks,  and  Livingstons — the  last  Scotch  in  name, 
but  three-fourths  Dutch 'bj',  blood.  They  were  all  closely 
related  by  intermarriages*  and  were  the  holders  of  large 
landed  estates.  They  pronounced  for  independence.  Lay- 
ing their  wealth  upon  the  altar  of  their  country,  they 
j(jined  the  patriots.  Besides  these  leading  families,  the 
Dutch  dominies,  almost  to  a  man,  declared  for  indepen- 
dence. With  such  leaders  there  was  little  difiiculty  in  en- 
listing the  entire  Dutch  clement  on  the  side  of  freedom. 

He  is  a  dull  student  of  Revolutionary  times,  who  will 
not  concede  that  without  the  Dutch  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  induce  this  province  to  join  New  England  and 
Virginia  in  the  almost  hopeless  effort  to  establish  a  free 
government ;  that  without  New  York  and  New  Jersey  the 
aspirations  of  the  revolutionary  fathers  must  have  been 
deferred  for  the  time,  if  not  indefinitely. 


I. 
PHILIP   SCHUYLER. 

The  first  knowledge  we  liavc  of  Philip  Schuyler  is  de- 
rived from  a  family  record,  now  in  the  possession  of  one  of 
his  descendants  in  the  sixth  generation.  From  it  we  learn 
lh;jt  he  married  Margarita  \'an  Slichtcnhorst,  in  Bever- 
wyck,  now  Albany,  December  12,  1650,  and  that  he  was 
an  emigrant  from  Amsterdan;<ilr7grw<d. 

Ilis  previous  history  is  iinfefuwn.  ^^\crc  is  no  mention 
of  his  arrival  in  New  NQllJri.'ii/.Oyr^LJ^  his  first  appear- 
ance in  Beverwyck.  Lityi^(^Jii(J^iiA(  is  known  of  his 
family  in  Holland.  No\jftce  has^^^'en  found  of  the 
S(  huylers  in  Holland  in  mcxh^-h- -Kmes,  but  the  notarial 
records,  now  in  the  clerk's  ofilce  at  Albany,  show  that  about 
1663,  two  relatives,  termed  cousins,  gave  Philip  Schuyler 
powers  of  attorney  to  collect  debts  due  to  them  in  New 
Amsterdam.  One  was  Aeltic  van  Schuyler,  the  wife  of  a 
merchant  on  New,  Street,  Amsterdam  ;  the  other,  Gerrit 
Schuyler,  captain  of  a  Cologne  packet.  In  the  Amster- 
dam records  we  have  a  mention  that  Pietcr  Schuyler,  or 
Schuyler:,  appeared  before  the  burgomasters  with  his  wife. 
This  Pieter  was  born  in  Cologne,  and  at  some  time  pre- 
vious to  1639  married  Catharina,  the  daughter  of  Cors 
Janscn  Buyck,  of  a  well-known  family  in  Amsterdam, 
which  produced  many  magistrates  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth   centuries.'     If   this   Pieter  were  the   father  of 


'  Letter  of  D.  N.  dc  Roevcr,  .nssistnnt  archivist  of  Amsterdam,  kindly 
)mmunicatcd  by  Mr.  J.  V.  I*  Pruyn. 
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Philip  Scliiiylcr,  it  is  strange  tliat  neither  he  nor  Davi*! 
Pictcrsc  Schuyler  named  their  eldest  daugliters  Catharine, 
in  conformity  to  the  prevailing  custom. 

There  is  a  hamlet  called  Schuiler,  in  the  district  of 
Valkenburg  and  province  of  Limburg,  not  far  from  Macs- 
tricht,  from  which  it  is  possible  that  the  family  name  may 
be  derived.  In  Holland,  as  in  other  countries,  surnames 
arc  of  comparatively  modern  use.  The  baptismal  name  of 
the  father,  with  the  affix  sc  or  sen,  became  the  surname  of 
a  son,  and  with  the  aflRx  s,  that  of  a  daugliter.  Philip,  tlic 
son  of  Peter,  would  write  his  name  Philip  Peterse  (or 
Petersen),  and  Gertrude,  daughter  of  Philip,  would  write 
Gertrude  Philips.  For  the  sake  of  distinction,  the  name 
of  the  family  estate,  or  of  the  birthplace,  was  often  added 
with  the  preposition  Tan,  meaning  of  or  front.  The  peas- 
ants and  artisans  followed  this  custom  as  well  as  the  land- 
owners, and  van  in  no  way  corresponds  to  the  French  dc  as 
a  particle  marking  noble  orgin,  and  especially  in  New 
York  names.  The  Van  Rensselaers,  for  example,  take  their 
name  from  their  estate  of  Rensselaer,  near  Nykcrk,  but 
the  Van  Hurens  were  peasants  from  the  village  of  Huron, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Counts  of  Huron,  a  title 
belonging  to  the  house  of  Orange. 

If  Philip  Schuyler  wrote  the  family  record  referred  to, 
he  omitted  the  7v/;/  before  his  own  name,  but  used  it  in  the 
names  of  seven  of  his  children.  It  was  inserted  in  his 
name  appended  to  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  English 
Government  required  of  the  Dutch  after  the  conquest  of 
New  Nethcrland.  I  doubt,  however,  that  this  signaturo 
was  written  by  himself,  for  it  appears  as  Peterson  Philij) 
van  Schuillcr,  wherein  it  will  be  observed  there  is  a  trans- 
position of  the  first  two  names,  and  a  misspelling  of  the 
last.  Tlicrc  arc  many  scores  of  his  original  signatures  in 
the  records  of  Albany,  and  in  no  instance  did  he  use  the 
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van.  Until  about  1664,  lie  alw.iys  wrote  Philip  Pictersc,  ex- 
cept when  signing  contracts  and  deeds  ;  lie  then  wrulc 
liis  name  in  full,  Philip  Pieterse  Schfiijler.  Wiicn  others 
wrote  his  name,  as  in  legal  papers,  it  was  simply  Philip 
Pietcrse.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  name  by  which 
he  was  generally  known.  After  1667,  he  wrote  his  name 
in  full,  as  above,  with  occasional  lapses  to  the  old  way. 
About  1672,  he  dropped  Pietcrse^  and  wrote  Philip  Schuij- 
ler,  in  which  form  it  appears  signed  to  liis  will.  The  mark 
over  the  u  is,  as  in  all  Dutch  and  German  manuscript,  sim- 
ply to  distinguish  it  from  an  «,  and  /y,  still  used  in  Dutch 
words,  has  since  been  contracted  to  the  efiuivalent_)'.  Un- 
fortunately the  family  papers  have  been  scattered  and  lost, 
or  were  consumed  in  the  fire  whi(  h  destroyed  his  house  at 
I  lie  "  Flatts,"  eighty  years  after  his  death.  Papers  were  care- 
fully preserved  by  the  Dutch  in  early  times.  As  they  accu- 
uujlated  they  were  put  into  boxes,  and  st<ued  in  the  garret. 
The  fire  that  consumed  the  "  Plaits"  started  in  the  roof,  and 
ihe  old  papers  were  the  first  to  burn.  The  house  after  his 
death  was  occupied  by  his  son,  Peter,  and  th<;n  by  Peter's 
eldest  son,  Philip,  and  at  the  time  of  the  fire  by  the  widow 
of  the  latter.  There  was  doubtless  a  large  store  of  family 
papers  in  the  old  garret,  which,  had  they  been  preserved, 
would  have  solved  many  questions  interesting  to  the 
family,  and  perhaps  to  the  public.  Were  it  not  for  the 
records  of  the  church,  of  the  colony  of  Rensselaerwyck,  ui 
Albany  in  the  clerk's  office,  and  the  State  documents,  wc 
would  have  been  left  to  tradition  (an  untrustworthy  source 
<  >f  information)  for  any  knowledge  of  the  Schuyler  family  in 
the  early  times.  A  careful  study  of  these,  supplemented 
by  records  in  the  Bibles  of  various  families,  will  give  us 
the  materials  for  a  history  interesting  to  some  of  its  mem- 
bers, if  to  no  one  else. 

The  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  who  sent  their  ships  on 
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trading  voyages  to  tlic  Hudson  River,  in  i6r4  built  a  small 
fort  on  an  island  a  short  distance  below  Albany,  for  the 
protection  of  the  people  in  their  service.  When  this  was 
destroyed  a  few  years  later  by  a  flood,  they  erected  another 
on  the  west  shore,  at  Norman's  Kill,  where  they  made  their 
first  treaty  with  the  Mohawk  Indians.  In  1623,  the  West 
India  Company  removed  the  fort  to  the  present  site  <»f 
Albany,  and  changed  the  name  from  Nassau  to  Orange, 
to  distinguish  it  from  Fort  Nassau  on  the  Delaware.  The 
few  colonists  lived  in  the  fort,  or  near  its  walls.  In  1630, 
the  colonists  sent  out  by  Patroon  Van  Rensselaer  built 
their  houses  under  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  the  fort, 
and  called  the  village  Bevcr^vyck.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  Company  bought  the  land  on  which  the  fort  was  erect- 
ed, but  occupied  it  by  sufTerancc.  It  was  included  within 
the  lands  of  the  colony  purchased  by  Van  Rensselaer's 
agents  ;  and  his  colonists,  assuming  the  privilege  of  locat- 
ing their  dwellings  where  most  convenient  on  lands  belong- 
ing to  their  patroon,  chose  the  place  protected  by  the  fort. 

Patroon  Van  Rensselaer,  from  1630  to  the  time  of  liis 
death,  in  1646,  had  prosecuted  his  work  with  considerable 
vigor,  and  had  annually  made  additions  to  the  population 
of  his  colony  of  new  men  sent  out  from  Holland.  With 
his  colonists  came  a  few  traders  and  mechanics  to  engage 
in  business  on  their  own  account.  This  class  of  persons 
was  increased  by  the  action  of  the  West  India  Company 
in  its  claim  of  jurisdiction  over  the  land  contiguous  to  the 
fort  ;  and  they  continued  to  come,  when,  by  the  death  of 
the  patroon,  active  efforts  for  the  development  of  the 
manor  by  those  directly  interested  had  well-nigh  ceased. 

At  the  time  that  Philip  Schuyler  first  made  his  appear- 
ance, the  hamlet  of  Bevcrwyck  had  become  a  thriving 
village.  The  Indian  trade  was  prosperous,  and  all  busi- 
ness and  employment  connected  witii   it   were    flourish- 
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ing.'  The  dual  occupancy  by  the  Company  and  by  the  Van 
Rensselaer  Colony  of  the  same  territory  soon  involved 
tlic  community  in  serious  complications.  The  Company 
claimed  all  the  land  within  the  range  of  a  cannon-shot 
from  the  fort ;  while  the  directors  of  the  colony  asserted 
that  the  fort  itself  stood  on  ground  belonging  to  the 
patroon  ;  and,  while  they  were  willing  it  should  remain, 
as  a  means  of  mutual  convenience  and  protection,  tiiey 
claimed  the  right  to  occupy  all  the  lands  outside  the 
walls.  Quarrels  between  V^an  Rensselaer's  superintendent 
and  the  commandant  of  the  fort  were  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. Less  than  two  years  after  Schuyler's  marriage 
to  the  daughter  of  Brant  Arentsc  Van  Slichtenhorst,  who, 
as  resident-director  of  the  colony,  was  bound  in  honor  and 
i)y  his  oath  to  jMotcct  the  interests  of  his  patroon,  the 
latter  was  involved  in  one  of  thtjsc  disputes,  and  was  in 
danger  of  his  life  ;  even  his  scjn  t:oul(l  net  escaj)e.  S(jme 
.soldiers,  at  the  instigation  of  Dyckman,  the  ccjmman- 
(lant,  made  a  furious  assault  u{)on  him.  When  Schuyler 
interfered  for  his  protection,  Dyckman,  standing  near, 
rushed  upon  him  with  liis  drawn  swcjrd,  and  swore  he 
w(juld  kill  him  unless  he  desisted. 

How  well  Schuyler  prospered  in  his  business  can  only 
be  inferred  from  his  transactions  requiring  a  legal  record, 
and  from  the  amount  of  his  estate  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Forming  a  judgment  by  these  data,  we  must  conclude  that 
he  was  more  than  an  ordinary  business  man,  keeping  his 
affairs  well  in  hand,  and  succeeding  in  his  enterprises. 
Money,  the  commercial  medium,  was  quite  difTerent  from 
ours,  involving  more  hazard  and  loss.     Gold  and   silver 

•  Mrs.  L:\ml),  in  licr  History  of  New  York,  says  tliat  riiilip  Scliiiylcr  took 
the  oath  of  fealty  to  Patroon  Van  Rensselaer.  Hut  it  nowhere  .ippenrs 
tlial  he  was  in  his  service  as  officer,  fanner,  servant,  or  tenant ;  nor  is  his 
name  among  those  to  wlioni  tlic  oath  was  .i<hninistere<l.  No  :  he  came  as 
a  free  man,  and  engaged  in  business  on  his  own  rcsi»onsil>ilily. 
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were  almost  unknown,  and  formed  no  part  of  the  circu- 
lating medium.  There  were  no  bank-bills  or  government 
currency.  Beaver  skins  were  the  gold,  and  wampum,  or 
seawant,  tlic  silver,  of  those  days.  The  one  was  produced 
in  the  forests  along  the  water-courses,  grown  on  the 
backs  of  animals,  and  brought  in  by  the  Indians  ;  the 
other  was  found  by  the  seashore  as  the  covering  of  slicU- 
lish,  and  formed  into  oblong  beads  by  the  hands  of  the 
natives.  The  one  was  food  for  moths  ;  the  other  subject 
to  over-production  by  the  skilled  fingers  of  the  whites. 
The  one  diminished,  as  the  demand  increased,  by  the 
slaughter  of  the  animals  ;  the  other  was  inexhaustible. 
Then,  as  now,  the  bulk  of  mercantile  transacti(jns  was  on 
credit.  There  were  no  newspapers  nor  a  printing  press  to 
aid  the  traders  in  bringing  their  wares  and  goods  to  the 
notice  of  the  public.  Resort  was  had  tci  written  placards 
and  bills  posted  on  the  church-doors,  and  other  public 
places,  describing  the  articles,  and  the  terms  of  sale. 
These  were  usually  drawn  by  a  notary,  and  were  made  a 
legal  record.     One  of  these  posters  reads  as  follows  : 

*' Claes  Ilendrickse  [Van  Utrecht,  or  Schoonhoven] 
desires  to  sell  on  the  following  conditions  an  inlaid  oaken 
cabinet,  lent  out  by  Janse  Flodder  [alias  G.irdenier],  to 
wit  ;  that  the  buyer  shall  be  holden  to  make  payment  to- 
morrow morning  punctually,  in  good  whole  beavers.  In 
case  he  fail  to  pay  or  furnish  security,  it  is  understood 
that  it  shall  be  again  sold  at  his  cost  and  charge." 

"The  cabinet  was  sold  on  the  above  written  conditions 
of  public  sale  to  the  undersigned  for  the  sum  of  22 
beavers  and  10  guilders,  in  beavers. 

Philip  Pieterse. 

I,  the  subscriber,  Jan  Thomasse  [Mingaet],  stand  as 
surety.  Jan  Tomase."  ' 

'  The  names  within  brackets  were  sumnmes,  but  omitted  in  the  original" 
The  Flo<ldcrs,  by  a  free  translation,  changed  their  name  to  Gardenicr ; 
Jloddcr  meaning  dirt,  rich  earth,  hence  garden,  gardener. 
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This  is  not  the  whole  story  of  tlie  **  oaken  cabinet."  An 
item  of  its  previous  iiistory  is  interesting  as  illustrative  of 
the  times.  Its  subsequent  history  might  be  ecjually  in- 
teresting, were  it  possible  to  trace  it.  It  was  a  rich  piece 
uf  furniture,  as  may  be  supposed  from  its  description  and 
its  cost.  It  may  have  stood  in  tiic  drawing-room  of  the 
<»ld  house  at  the  Flatts,  and,  being  too  jicavy  for  remmai, 
was  destroyed  by  the  fire.  Before  Schuyler  bought  it,  it 
had  been  sold  by  the  importers  to  FhuKler,  on  conditions 
"that  payment  shall  be  made  in  goixi  whole  beavers 
within  twenty-four  hours,  without  one  hour  longer  delay." 
riodder  had  agreed  to  pay  thirty  beavers  and  nineteen 
guilders.  As  no  security  was  asked,  he  gave  n»me.  He 
l(K>k  possession,  but  failed  to  pay.  It  was  then  consid- 
ered "  lent,"  and  subject  to  re-sale. 

Schuyler  for  the  first  few  years  after  his  marriage  pur- 
sued his  business  quietly  and  successfully.  Like  other 
mortals  the  world  over,  he  attended  aucti<jn  sales,  and  was 
fretjuently  a  purchaser.  After  the  decease  of  Johan  de 
linker, '  a  portion  of  his  furniture  and  goods  was  sold  at 
auction,  in  November,  1654.  Schuyler  bought  six  nap- 
kins for  twenty-nine  guilders  the  lot.  At  another  sale 
soon  after  he  bought  "a  great  tin-pail,  a  copper  mortar,  .1 
funnel,  a  great  copper  spoon,  a  pewter  mug,  two  little 
l)ewter  cups,  and  a  pewter  beaker,  gilt,"  all  for  twenty-six 
guilders,  "payable  in  beavers  in  one  month."  In  later 
years,  when  his  property  hail  become  considerable,  and  his 
house  provided  with  ordinary  furniture,  including  "  pew- 
ter cups"  ior  the  boys,  he  could  afford  to  buy  specimens 
«'f  the  fine  arts  to  adorn  the  walls  of  his  dwelling.  At  the 
sale  of  the  effects  of    Rutger  Jacobsen   Van   Schoender- 


'  Johan  flc  HuUlt  married  Johaiin.i  fie  I^ct,  only  daiijihlcr  of  Joh.an  «lc 
Lact,  an  eminent  Diilch  hi^toti.in,  a  director  of  the  West  India  Conij^any, 
and  a  partner  uf  Killian  Van  Kens.'>t!acr  in  the  C'>J'>iiy  of  Kcnsscl.icrwytk. 
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wocrt,'  a  man  of  substance,  held  by  liis  administrators, 
December,  1665,  he  bought  "a  picture  at  thirty-five 
guilders,  another  at  one  hundred  guilders,  and  a  fine 
ring  at  eighteen  guilders.  His  friend,  Jeremiah  V-.m 
Rensselaer,  bought  "  one  diamond  ring,  one  double  ring, 
and  six  silver  spoons  having  a  human  figure  engraved 
upon  them,"  for  ninety-four  florins  in  all ;  and  his  bnuhcr 
Richard  contented  himself  with  "  four  silver  spoons  and  a 
copper  kettle,"  at  a  cost  of  forty  florins.  "  Payment  to  bo 
made  in  seawant,  and  no  deduction  allowed  for  what  de- 
ceased may  owe  the  purchasers." 

In  five  years  Schuyler  had  become  one  of  tiic  prominent 
citizens  of  Hevcrwyck,  and  he  then  began  to  be  employed 
in  afl'airs  of  Church  and  State.  The  ^lohawk  Indians  of- 
ten visited  the  village  for  purposes  of  trade,  sometimes 
in  large  companies.  They  had  learned  to  substitute  cluili 
for  skins,  firearms  and  tomahawks  for  bows  and  clubs; 
above  all,  they  had  learned  to  love  the  ruin  the  Dutcli 
could  furnish.  They  quickly  acquired  the  vices,  if  not  the 
virtues,  of  their  white  neighbors.  They  could  handle  a 
musket  with  great  precision,  but  could  not  repair  it ;  they 
could  expend  their  ammunition,  oftentimes  foolishly,  but 
could  not  manufacture  it ;  they  could  drink  rum  in  great 
quantities,  but  knew  not  how  to  extract  it  from  the  corn 
their  women  raised.-  If  they  could,  they  would  not  learn 
the  simplest  arts  and  trades.     If  their  guns  needed  repair, 


'  Rutgcr  J.ncobscn  Van  Schocndcrwocrt  and  his  broilicr  Tennis  came  in 
Hevcrwyck  about  1640.  The  descendants  i>f  the  former  took  the  name  cf 
Kutgers,  and  removed  to  New  V'ork  ;  those  of  the  latter  the  name  of  Van 
Woert.  There  are  other  instances  of  families  whose  original  name  was 
the  same,  derived  from  a  comm«>n  ancestor  two  hundred  years  ago,  but  now 
known  by  other  names.  The  Rutgers  and  Van  Woeris  would  search  in 
vain  for  ancestors,  were  it  not  for  the  Ali)any  records  ;  an<l  i^rhaps  wouhl 
be  surprised  to  find  that  they  sprang  from  the  same  family,  bearing  the 
strange  name,  Van  Schocndcrwocrt. 
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they  must  go  to  a  mcclianic  of  Bcvcnvyck.  If  tlicir  blank- 
ets and  stockings  were  worn,  their  women  couKl  not  mend 
and  darn  them,  but  they  were  tlirown  aside  for  new  ones. 
When  they  were  about  to  make  a  raid  upon  tlieir  enemies, 
they  would  find  that  their  powder-liorns  and  bullet-p<)uches 
needed  replcnisliing.  On  such  occasions  tlicy  would  send 
their  wisest  sachems  and  shrewdest  politicians  on  an  em- 
bassy to  the  Dutch.  Arriving  at  Hcverwyck,  tlic  ambassa- 
dors would  probably  announce  their  inlenti(jn  to  march 
against  some  distant  tribe,  perhaps  one  in  league  with  the 
I'rench  of  Canada,  and  ask,  as  a  great  favor,  that  their 
friends  should  pursue  a  strict  neutrality,  and  not  furnish 
their  enemy  with  "powder  and  balls."  Then  they  would 
utter  their  complaints — that  they  were  not  as  courteously 
received  as  they  should  be,  that  the  prices  of  blankets  and 
rum  were  extravagantly  high,  that  they  had  to  pay  too 
much  for  repairing  their  guns.  On  the  whole,  they  would 
assume  the  airs  of  greatly  injured  friends,  who  had  come 
to  "renew  the  covenant-chain,  and  make  each  link  shine 
like  silver,"  but  were  sorely  disappointed  with  their  re- 
ception. The  Dutch,  apparently  alarmed,  would  make  a 
soothing  reply,  and  at  the  end  of  each  sentence  present 
them  with  a  portion  of  the  coveted  ammunition.  The 
speccli,  but  especially  the  powder  and  balls,  would  be 
received  with  marks  of  approbation,  and  tlie  conference 
would  close  with  shouts  of  joy.  Schuyler  was  one  of  the 
delegates  at  such  a  meeting,  in  November,  1655.  This  was 
his  first  appearance  in  public  life.  Soon  afterwaid  he 
was  one  of  a  committee  to  visit  the  Mohawk  country  on  a 
mission  of  friendship  ;  and  thenceforward  he  took  an 
active  part  in  Indian  affairs.  He  was  always  the  friend  of 
the  Indians,  and  treated  them  with  great  kindness.  Near 
his  village  icsidence  he  built  a  house  for  liieir  accommoda- 
tion, when   business  or  pleasure  brought  them  to  Bever- 
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wyck.  On  his  farm,  the  Klatts,  where  he  resided  during 
the  summer  montiis,  tlic  Indian  sachems  were  welcome 
guests,  occupying  tlie  great  barn  for  lodgings,  and  the  lawn 
in  the  rear  of  the  house  for  their  kitchen  and  dining-room. 
Often  the  more  prominent  of  the  chiefs  had  seats  at  his 
table.  Surrounded  by  Indians  in  close  proximity,  his 
family  slept  soundly  and  securely.  With  fair  and  honor- 
able treatment  they  became  his  fast  friends.  His  sons 
followed  his  example,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  fut- 
ure influence.  Ilis  friendship  for  the  Indians  was  long 
remembered,  and  its  story  told  by  them  to  their  children. 
Many  years  after  his  death,  when  a  new  generation  had 
sprung  uj),  they  presented  to  his  youngest  daughter  two 
thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  north  bank  of  their  river,  *'in 
remembrance  of  the  kindness  of  her  father  and  mother." 

After  Director  Stuyvesant,  acting  under  instructions  of 
the  Company,  had  assumed  control  of  the  village  of  Bever- 
wyck,  he  changed  its  name  to  that  of  the  fort,  and  it  was 
afterward  known  as  Fort  Orange,  until  the  English  period, 
when  it  was  called  Albany.  It  was  the  residence  of  a  vice- 
director,  or  deputy,  who  was  the  chief  officer,  civil  and 
military.  The  magistrates  were  called  commissaries,  of 
whom  three  or  more  formed  a  court  of  common  pleas. 
The  vice-director  was  appointed  by  the  director-general, 
who  also  appointed  the  commissaries  from  a  double  nomi- 
nation made  by  the  outgoing  board.  Philip  Schuyler  was 
nominated  to  the  office,  in  1655,  and  appointed  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  held  the  position  seven  years  under  Stuyve- 
sant, was  reappointed  by  Governor  Nicolls,  and  was  re- 
tained in  the  place,  except  at  short  intervals,  until  near 
the  end  of  his  life. 

Governor  Andros,  soon  after  his  arrival,  addressed  to 
Schuyler  the  following  letter,  which  is  a  literal  copy  of 
the  record  : 
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Capt.  Philip  Schuyler, 

V/licrcas,  upon  tlic  iisuall 
rcturnc  of  the  nominacon  of  Coniniissarys  for  ensuing 
year,  a  commission  is  hcrew***  sent  for  the  same.  These 
are  to  give  you  tliankes  for  your  paincs,  and  care  in  acv-juit- 
tingyour  selfe  of  the  trust  hitlicrto  reposed  in  you,  and  to 
desire  and  authorise  you,  to  A(hninister  tlie  usual  Oaths 
to  tiie  present  ])crsons  ajij)oinled  to  compuse  s"*  Court 
Actum  in  New  York  5th  day  of  Octb'  1678. 

E.  Andkoss. 

Scliuyler  was  commissioned  captain  of  a  company  of 
"  ffoote  "  in  Albany,  November  i,  1667,  and  two  years 
after  captain  of  a  company  at  Sc  henectady.  Why  the  lat- 
ter ?  He  was  never  a  resident  of  Schenectady.  Perhaps 
tliat  he  might  command  all  the  militia  of  Albany  and  vi- 
cinity, as  there  was  no  higher  ofilcer. 

The  early  Dutch  of  Albany  always  manifested  much  re- 
spect for  **  fatherland,"  or  "  patria,"  as  they  affectionately 
termed  their  native  country.  They  loved  her  institutions, 
and  endeavored  to  imitate  them  in  their  new  liome.  Her 
c  hurch  and  schools  especially  were  held  in  fond  remem- 
brance. Their  first  care,  when  only  few  in  number,  was 
to  erect  a  church  and  settle  a  minister  educated  in  Hol- 
land, and  ordained  by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  who 
should  also  be  the  teacher  of  their  children.  The  first 
minister.  Rev.  Johannes  Megapolensis,  arrived  in  August, 
1642,  and  the  next  year  a  church  was  erected  near  the 
])resent  steamboat  landing.  Its  dimensions  were  small, 
being  nineteen  feet  by  thirty-four.  It  contained  a  pulj)it 
with  a  canopy,  seats  for  the  deacons  and  magistrates,  and 
nine  benches  for  the  congregation.  The  pulpit,  seats  and 
benches  cost  eighty  guilders.  Whatever  the  edifice  lacked 
in  size  and  dignity,  the  minister  furnished  in  piety  and 
ability.     He  was  one  of  the   strong  men  of  early  times. 


no  Tin-:  church. 

Some  years  later  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  church  in 
New  Amsterdam,  was  one  of  Stiiyvcsants  advisers  wlicn 
he  surrendered  to  tlie  English,  and  ofTiciated  in  tlie  clnirch 
until  his  deatii.  The  little  church  of  Heverwyck  acccom- 
modated  the  people  for  thirteen  years. 

In  1656,  a  larger  edifice  was  built  at  the  junction  of  State 
Street  and  Hroadway.  In  this  connection  the  following 
paper  is  curious  ; 

In  Heverwyck,  Anno  1656,  on  the  13th  of  May.  Wc,  the 
undersigned  Commissaries,  acknowledge  that  we  have 
contracted  and  agreed  with  Jan  V'an  Aeeken,  that  we 
shall  have  the  liberty  to  set  the  church  as  far  on  his 
sniitliy  as  the  width  of  the  door,  on  condition  that  we  set 
up  his  house  according  to  the  regulation  of  Rene  Jansscn 
and  leave  a  proper  lot  for  tiie  bakery,  and  remove  the 
great  house  at  our  own  expense. 

RUTGKR  JaCODSKN, 

Andrit.s  IlKkr.rrsi.N, 
This  is  the  mark  H  of  (Jorskn  Gi.kki  rsi:, 

DiKK  Jansskn  Croon. 

[Witness.] 
Jacob  Jansse  Sciiermkrhoorne, 

Phi  LIP  PiKTERSK. 

This  bond  was  drawn  and  signed  by  the  magistrates. 
The  verbiage  of  a  modern  era  would  cover  more  paper, 
but  would  be  no  stronger  or  definite.  The  church  then 
erected  stood  until  17 15,  when  a  new  structure  was  built 
around  it,  and  when  completed  the  old  one  was  removed. 
The  building  af  1715  was  occui)ied  until  1S06,  when  the 
congregation  divided,  one  parly  erecting  the  chuich  on 
North  Pearl  Street,  and  the  other  a  fine  edifice  on  Hea\er 
Street. 

When  the  church  of  1656  was  built,  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bcvcrwyck,  or  Fort  Orange,  had  become  men  of 


laasii^^^ 
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substance.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  by  the  oldest  mag- 
istrate, Rutger  Jac()l)scn,  witii  the  usual  cerciuonies  of 
modern  times,  in  j)resfncc  of  the  autliorities  and  tiie  as- 
sembled inhabitants.  The  i)atroon  contributed  one  thou- 
sand guilders,  and  the  vill.ige  authorities  fifteen  hundred. 
'I'he  congregation  subscribed  twcnty-fivc  beavers  for  the 
purchase  of  a  pulpit  in  Holland,  to  which  was  added 
seventy-five  guilders  by  the  West  India  Company,  who 
also  presented  a  bell  "to  adorn  the  little  church."  The 
pulpit  and  a  fragment  of  the  bell  are  yet  preserved  by  the 
Dutch  Church  of  Albany. 

For  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  "church  adornments," 
some  of  its  richer  members  were  permitted  to  have  their 
armorial  bearings  i^aintcd  upon  its  windows.  Among 
iliem  were  the  Patroon  Van  I\ensselaer,  Wendid,  Schuyler, 
and  Andries  Ilerbitsen  Constai)le  Van  der  lilaas.  The 
arms  of  the  latter  covei"cd  twelve  lights  of  a  large  window. 
Sc'iuyler's  were  painted'on  one  large  central  light  of  an- 
(»ther.  When  the  church  was  demolished,  the  paintings 
were  put  \uU)  the  new  one.  When  this  was  taken  down, 
in  iSo6,  the  arms  were  preserved  by  the  faniilies  to  whom 
ihey  belonged.  I  saw  the  Schuyler  arms  in  1S77.  The 
glass  had  been  broken  by  a  careless  artist,  wlio  was  mak- 
ing a  copy.  The  jiieces  had  been  carefully  arranged  and 
held  in  place  by  cement.  It  was  in  the  liands  of  a  lineal 
descendant,  who  valued  it  highly.  Some  tvyo  years  after- 
ward it  was  broken  by  an  accident  into  minute  fragments, 
S(nne  of  which'  were-  lost,  so  that  it  could  not  be  re- 
constructed. IIapj)ily  C(jj)ies  had  been  made,  and  the 
a(  companying  woodcut  gives  an  exact  representation. 
These  paintings  could  scarcely  have  been  done  in  Albany 
at  that  early  d.ay,  when  there  were  no  artists,  or  appliances  to 
linish  the  work.  The  name  underneath,  '*  I'ilyp  IMetersen 
Schuyler,"  seems  to  prove  that  it  was  done  abiviail.    Scluiy- 
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Icr  never  spelled  Philip,  or  Pieterse,  or  Schuyler  in  that 
way.  Tlie  obscurity  hanging  over  the  early  family  liistury 
makes  it  now  impossible  to  say  how  Schuyler  obtained  the 
right  to  coat  armor.  IJut  its  use  in  this  public  and  ufiicial 
way,  in  connection  with  the  arms  of  families  whose  right 
to  them  was  unquestionable,  shows  that  it  was  undisputed. 

As  in  Holland  there  was  a  certain  connection  between 
the  church  and  state,  so  in  New  Xetherland.  The  civil 
authorities  of  the  place  erected  the  church  building,  and 
paid  the  minister's  salary.  For  ordinary  expenses  and  the 
support  of  the  poor  of  the  congregation,  the  church  pro- 
vided, generally  by  collections  in  the  church,  which  were 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  deacons,  and  by  them  dis- 
pensed, one  of  their  number  acting  as  treasurer.  When 
the  collections  anujunted  to  m(jre  than  was  recjuired,  the 
balance  was  loaned  on  interest,  or  invested  in  beavcis  to 
be  sold  when  the  market  would  pay  a  profit.  At  tlie  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  1683,  there  was  in  the  treasury  the  sum 
of  thirteen  thousand  guilders,  wampum  currency.  Tiie 
church  always  had  a  number  of  poor  to  assist  or  support. 
When  they  died,  they  were  buried  with  all  the  usunl  forms 
and  ceremonies.  It  was  the  custom  at  funerals  to  provide 
entertainment  for  those  invited  to  attend.  On  such  oc- 
casions wines  and  liquors,  pipes  and  tobacco,  bore  a  prom- 
inent part.  At  a  funeral  of  one  of  the  poor  the  «leacons 
paid  thirty-five  guilders  for  five  cans  of  "brandawyn." 
Schuyler  was  an  officer  of  the  church  many  years,  and  in 
all  things  relating  to  its  affairs  bore  an  active  part. 

Schuyler's  business  transactions  were  large  and  varied. 
Wc  can  only  account  for  their  volume  on  the  supposition 
that  he  had  a  considerable  capital  or  unlimited  credit. 
He  dealt  in  assorted  merchandise,  and  in  lands.  The 
latter  did  not  require  much  money,  for  lands  were  very 
cheap.     Even  at  that  early  period  the  Indians  had  disposed 
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of  large  tracts  to  satisfy  their  tastes  for  finery  and  tritlcs, 
or  their  appetite  for  rum.  Large  stocks  of  nierchanclisc, 
however,  required  ready  money  or  untarnislied  credit. 
Schuyler  sold  on  credit,  but  was  careful  to  have  security, 
lie  sold  a  bill  of  goods  to  a  discharged  soldier,  but  took 
an  assignment  of  his  claims  for  services  on  the  West  India 
Company.  The  soldier  went  into  the  bush  to  barter  with 
the  Indians.  He  never  returned.  He  was  robbed  and 
murdered  by  some  covetous  Indian.  Some  years  after  tiic 
( laim  with  the  assignment  was  presented  to  the  Company 
and  ])aid.  lie  sold  a  bill  of  goods  amounting  to  2562.^ 
guilders,  for  which  he  received  the  following  bill  of  ex- 
change, bond  and  mortgage  all  in  one.  A  similar  instru- 
ment in  these  days  would  have  been  in  three  documents, 
( overing  several  pages  of  foolscap.  Of  course  it  was  re- 
( (irded. 

I,  the  undersigned,  Juriaen  Tyssen  van  Amsterdam, 
acknowledge  and  confess,  that  I  have  well  and  truly  re- 
<  cived  of  the  honorable  Philip  Pieterse  Schuyler,  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  hundred  sixty-two  and  a  half  guilders,  to  be 
l)aid  by  mc  on  my  account  in  Holland,  to  wit,  in  good  cur- 
rent money,  six  months  after  the  showing  of  this  to  Myn- 
dert  Andryesse,'  pork  buyer,  or  Jacob  Janse  Schermer- 
hooren,  now  ready  to  depart  thither  ;  growing  out  of 
goods  received  here  ;  the  aforesaid  payment  to  be  made 
punctually,  under  a  pledge  of  my  person  and  estate,  per- 
sonal and  real,  present  and  future,  submitting  them  to  all 
laws  and  judges. 

In  witness  whereof,  without  craft  or  guile,  two  of  the 
same  tenor  are  signed  ;  the  one  being  paid,  the  other  of  no 
value;  in  Fort  Orange,  of  the  date  the  29th  of  August,  1654. 

^      Jury  AN  Tevssen. 
In  my  presence, 

Johannes  Dvckman. 


'  His  wife  w.is  a  cousin  of  Schuyler's. 
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Payment  was  to  be  made,  not  in  heavers  or  seawant,  the 
currency  of  the  country,  but  in  solid  cash,  the  currency 
of  Holland. 

Subsequently  he  sold  to  Thomas  Willet,  formerly  of  New 
Plymouth,  but  now  the  first  English  mayor  of  New  York, 
an  invoice  of  beavers,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  ''four 
hundred  ells  of  the  best  English  cloth,  half  blue  and  half 
red,  like  the  samples  exhibited,"  which  was  to  be  delivered 
"  at  the  furtherest  next  May."  For  security  Willet  gave 
a  bond  and  mortgage. 

I  have  copied  some  papers  and  stated  some  facts,  not 
only  to  show  Schuyler's  business  transactions,  but  to  illus- 
trate the  times  in  which  he  lived.  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  copy  another  paper  to  which  he  was  a  wit- 
ness, as  valuable  in  showing  Some  of  the  forms  observed  in 
the  society  of  that  period,  and  the  tenure  of  family  prop- 
erty in  llolhuid  and  in  tlie  colony. 

In  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Amen.  Be  it  known  by  the 
contents  of  this  present  instrument,  that  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Sixteen  hundred  fifty  and  seven, 
on  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  m(^nth  of  July,  before  me,  Jo- 
hannes La  Montague,  etc.,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  after 
named  witnesses,  appeared  the  honoraijle  (foosen  Cierritse, 
widower  of  Gerritie  Brant,  bridegroom,  on  tiie  one  side, 
and  Annetie  Lievens,  daughter  of  Elevens  Janssen,  bride, 
of  the  other  side,  who  declared  for  God's  honor,  they  arc 
resolved  upon  a  future  marriage,  and  before  the  banns  of 
the  same,  have  willingly  made  the  following  contract. 

First :  for  the  maintenance  of  this  marriage,  the  afore- 
said married  people  shall  mutually  bring  together  and  be- 
stow all  their  goods  and  clTects,  however  much  of  what- 
ever kind  and  nature,  in  whatever  place,  and  with  whatever 
person  the  same  may  lie  out,  standing  and  remaining  ; 
none  of  those  effects  arc  to  be  excepted,  which  they  at 
present  possess,  and  whicli  it  is  just  should  be  possessed  in 
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common  by  them,  according  to  the  custom  of  Holland  ; 
except  that  on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom  tlicre  sludl  be 
rescrvetl  six  thousand  guilders  for  his  four  chiUlren  left 
l»v  (Jcrritie  J>rant,  Ids  late  wife,  to  wit,  (icertjien  (i(K)ssen, 
(ierrit  Goossen,  wSybrant  Goossen,  and  Anthony  (Joussen, 
for  their  contingent  possession  from  their  late  mother; 
which  sum  shall  remain  in  comuK^n,  or  in  the  liands  re- 
spectively of  the  bridegroom  and  bride,  until  the  time  that 
each  of  the  said  children  comes  to  competent  age,  or  the 
marriage  state,  at  which  time  to  each  one  of  the  sa>ne  shall 
be  given  his  contingent  possession  without  rent  or  interest ; 
there  is  also  excepted  all  the  clothing  and  jewels  of  Cier- 
ritic  Brant,  his  late  wife,  which  she  in  her  lifetime  gave 
to  Geerljien  Goossen,  his  oldest  daughter,  which,  or  the 
value  o(  them,  shall  be  given  to  her  at  her  majority  or 
marriage  ;  provided  that  the  other  three  children,  each 
out  of  his  portion,  be  assessed  as  the  aforesaid  clothing 
and  jewels  shall  be  estimated  by  two  impartial  persons, 
which  portion  shall  be  taken  from  the  aft)rcsaid  sum  of 
six  tliousand  guilders.  Item,  that  the  af(jresaid  children 
shall  be  brought  up  and  maintained  in  victuals  and  clothes 
until  their  majority,  or  marriage,  without  lessening  their 
maternal  portion,  using  only  the  income  of  the  aforesaid 
six  thousand  guilders  ;  which  marriage  and  conditions  tlic 
said  bridegroom  and  bride  promise  to  keep  without  craft 
or  guile,  on  pledge  of  their  persons  and  estate,  j)ersonal 
and   real,  submitting  the   same  to  all  laws  and  judges. 

Done  in  the  village  of  Beverwyck /// j////<7,  in  prcsenccof 
Philip  Pietersc  and  Johannes  Provoost. 

This  is  the  mark  4-  of  Goosskn  Gf.rri tsk. 
Annktjk  Likvlns. 

i*HIMP  PiKTERSF,  ScnUVLF.R 

JOHANN.SS  PrOVOOSI',    witUCSS 

acknowledged  before  mc, 
La  Montagne,"  Deputy  at  Fort  Orange. 

'  Dyckman,  ihc  Deputy,  wh»)  hn»l  threatened  Schuyler's  life  ii»  1652,  was 
al»i)Ul  three  years  aflerwanl  promninted  (leran^ed,  ami  reuiovcd.  La  Mi>n- 
lai^ne,  a  French  Hu};uen«>t,  a  ruan  of  education,  an<l  a  lawyer  hy  pri^fes- 
siun,  was  aj>jioinle<l  his  successor. 
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After  the  marriago  of  the  contracting  parties,  a  former 
suitor  of  tiie  bride  incautiously  reported  that  lie  had 
a  prior  claim  to  her  hand.  Goosen  (Jerritse  promptly 
prosecuted  him  for  slander  before  the  director-general 
and  Council,  the  highest  court  of  the  province.  The  de- 
fendant, unable  to  sustain  his  charge,  acknowledged  him- 
self guilty,  and  threw  liimself  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
court.  Gcrritsc  was  satisfied,  and  withdrew  the  suit. 
From  other  documents  we  learn  by  inference  that  Annctje 
Licvens  was  lively  and  j^opular  in  her  society.  She  was  a 
belle,  and  perhaps  a  cociuctte.  She  became  an  afTectionat*,* 
wife  and  mother.  The  older  children  had  no  cause  to 
regret  their  father's  choice. 

Schuyler's  transactions  in  real  estate  were  very  numer- 
ous. They  were  not  confined  to  one  locality,  although 
nnich  the  larger  part  was  in  and  about  Albany.  Tin* 
rights  of  the  Indians  as  proprietors  of  the  soil  were  rec(»g- 
ni/ed,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  occupy  any  tract,  how- 
ever small,  willunit  first  procuring  a  title  from  the  Indian 
owner.  There  was  little  difficulty  in  i)rocuring  all  tlie 
lands  rerpiired,  their  proprietors  being  usually  ready  to 
dispose  of  any  quantity  for  .a  small  consideration.  Viui 
Rensselaer  had  purchased  all  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
Heverwyck.  As  a  rule  lie  leased  village  lots  and  farms  on 
long  and  easy  terms.  When  he  sold,  it  was  on  condition 
that  the  purchaser  should  yearly  give  liim  some  recogni- 
tion of  his  "staple  right ;"  sometimes  a  "  barley-corn,  "or  a 
**  couple  of  hens,"  or  some  wheat,  or  other  grain.  If  one 
wished  to  own  lands  in  fee  he  must  go  outside  the  limits 
of  Rensselacrwyck.  When  Stuyvesant  took  for  the  West 
India  Company  the  lands  around  Fort  Orange,  the  tenants 
of  Van  Rensselaer  procured  "ground  briefs,"  or  deeds 
from  the  director-general  ;  Van  Rensselaer  himself  had 
to  submit  to   this  requirement,     lie  moved  his  residence 
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licynnd  the  l)()inuls  <»f  I'orl  Oranp^c,  hnt  lie  (X>iil(l  not 
move  liis  cj.'^rdcn,  for  which  Scliuylcr  procured  a  patent, 
and  transferred  it  to  him.  The  Company  l)ought  lands  of 
the  Indians,  and  sold  tiiem  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers  at  a 
nominal  price.  Its  transactions,  however,  were  confineil 
to  Manhattan  Island  and  vicinity,  Esopus  excepted.  At 
first  individual  purchases  from  the  Indians  were  unlim- 
ited as  to  quantity.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
privilege  was  abused,  a  few  individuals  buying  all  the 
best  lands  as  they  came  into  market.  Stuyvesant  accord- 
ingly required  private  persons  to  procure  a  license,  in 
which  the  tract  or  parcel  must  be  described.  After  the 
Indian  deed  was  exhibited  to  him  he  issued  a  patent.  To 
correct  some  of  the  evils  which  had  grown  up  under  the 
former  system,  he  cancelled  a  few  patents  for  larger  tracts 
than  the  purchaser  could  improve.  VHicn  the  luiglish 
r  amc  into  possession,  lands  were  again  thrown  open  to 
private  enterprise.  Again  the  same  abuses  were  the 
<  onsequencc.  After  the  lapse  of  thirty-five  years,  Lord 
llcllamont,  then  governor,  claimed  that  all  the  available 
lands  of  the  province  were  in  the  hands  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals, lie  procured  the  enactment  (A  a  law  vacating 
some  of  the  larger  patents  ;  and  of  another  limiting  the 
(juantity  to  two  thousand  acres,  which  was  afterward 
reduced  to  one  thousand.  Members  of  the  council  and 
si)eculators  found  an  easy  way  to  evade  the  limitations. 
If  an  individual  wanted  a  large  tract  containing  many 
thousand  acres,  he  would  procure  the  requisite  number  of 
friends,  or  "hired  persons,"  to  join  him  in  the  petition, 
each  for  two  thousand,  or  one  thousand  acres.  After  the 
Indian  deed  had  been  made, and  the  patent  issued,  he  would 
invite  his  friends  to  a  generous  dinner  ;  when  the  cloth  was 
removed  he  would  produce  a  deed,  in  which  they  severally 
conveyed  their  interest  in  the  patent  to  their  chief.     Sir 
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William  Johnson,  the  (  rhhrat(*<l  superintendent  of  Indian 
afTairs,  devised  a  still  easier  way  to  become  jiossessed  (A 
a  princely  tract,  lie  lived  (jn  the  Mohawk  Klver,  near 
Amsterdam,  and  had  an  Indian  wife,  daughter  of  a  chief. 
The  Mohawk  Indians  needed  little  persuasion  to  give  him 
a  deed  for  a  tract  o{  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk 
River,  between  the  East  and  West  Canada  Creeks.  After 
the  Indi.'in  deed  was  received,  Johnson  formed  a  company  of 
forty  persons,  mostly  his  dependants,  who  petitioned  Lieu- 
tenant-(jovernor  Colden  for  a  license  io  J^un/nisc  the  tract, 
estimated  to  contain  forty  thousand  acres.  The  petition 
had  the  usual  reference  to  a  committee  of  the  council  who 
reported  adversely.  Such  a  report  was  probably  expected, 
and  Johnson  apparently  took  no  other  stej^s  to  secure  a 
patent  in  the  usual  way.  Some  years  elapsed,  when  lie  ajv 
pealed  directly  to  the  king,  and  obtained  a  **  Royal  Grant." 
In  his  will  it  appears  the  tract  estimated  at  forty  thous- 
and acres  actually  C(jntained  over  ninety-two  thousand. 

Schuyler's  first  purchases  of  real  estate  were  in  Albany, 
for  his  own  use  and  occu|)ancy,  and  shortly  afterward, 
two  houses  and  lots  in  New  Amsterdam,  ''one  being  a 
great  new  house,  the  other  a  small  old  one,"  and  a  vacant 
lot  adjoining.  Together  they  were  nine  rods  and  eight 
feet  on  the  street,  and  in  depth  ''eighteen  rods,  two  feet, 
five  inches  and  six  peppercorns."  The  location  is  now 
known  as  the  southeast  corner  of  IJroadway  and  Ex- 
change Place,  New  York.  Subsequently  he  bought  a  lot 
on  the  west  side  of  Broadway,  corner  of  Rector  Street, 
six  rods,  four  feet  front,  and  running  west  to  the  river. 
He  also  purchased  a  store-building  and  dwelling  in  New 
York,  on  a  street  near  the  East  River.  Neither  the  street 
nor  its  name  appear  on  the  present  maps  of  New  York. 
It  was  opposite  the  West  India  Company's  warehouses. 
When  those  were  demolished,  the  street  was  incorporated 
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in  llio  block,  and  Winckic  Street  is  now  only  known  to 
antiquaries. 

I  do  not  propose  to  follow  liini  through  all  his  real 
estate  transactions,  but  notice  only  his  ni(jst  important 
purchases.  These  will  give  us  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
man  and  liis  times.  They  will  also  provide  some  data  f(jr 
the  use  of  others  who  are  pursuing  similar  studies.  There 
is  one  small  purchase,  however,  that  I  must  mention  for 
the  sake  of  a  name.  It  is  the  most  curious  of  the  many 
(  urious  names  to  be  found  in  the  early  records. 

lie  bought  at  public  sale  a  lot  and  house,  "as  it  stands, 
with  all  that  is  fast  by  earth  and  nailed,  which  liousc  is 
thirty-seven  and  .1  half  feet  long,  and  twenty-six  feet 
broad,"  of  a  tavern-keeper,  by  name 

Pieter  Adriaense  Sorgemakelyk  Van  Woggelum. 

Schuyler  owned  houses  in  Albany,  on  IJroadway,  State 
Street,  Beaver  Street,  and  \orth  Pearl  Street,  where  he 
resided  at  different  times.  I  lis  lot  on  Heaver  Street  was 
large,  affording  ample  space  on  which  to  build  a  house  for 
his  Indian  friends.  After  he  bought  the  I'latts,  he  erected 
a  new  house  on  North  Pearl  Street  for  winter  use,  in  which 
he  died. 

On  September  2,  1671,  he  bought  a  large  house  and  lot 
of  Captain  Thomas  Willet,  late  Mayor  of  New  Vork.  I  only 
mention  it  for  the  sake  of  its  historical  value.  In  the 
patent  granted  to  Willet  by  Governor  Nicolls,  it  is  recited 
"that  a  certain  house  and  lot  at  Albany,  late  in  the  tenure 
and  occupancy  of  Peter  Van  Allen,"  "  which  stand  for- 
feited and  confiscated  to  his  majesty  as  belonging  to  a 
subject  of  the  States-General  of  the  United  Helgic  Prov- 
inces." Peter  Van  Allen  had  adhered  to  his  govern- 
ment, and  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
crown  of  England.      Hence  his  property  was  confiscated. 
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The  confiscation  of  Tory  and  Loyalist  property  after  the 
Revolution  thus  followed  the  example  set  by  the  English 
themselves  when  they  took  possession  of  the  province. 
This  lot  was  on  the  north  side  of  State  Street,  a  short  dis- 
tance above  Broadway.  The  next  year  Schuyler  sold  the 
property  on  contract  to  Jeremias  Van  Rensselaer,  resident- 
director  of  Rensselaerwyck,  and  in  1679,  gave  a  deed  there- 
for to  his  widow,  "  JufTrow  Maria  Van  Rensselaer." 

Schuyler  bought  a  bouwery  or  farm  of  several  hundred 
acres  lying  on  the  cast  side  of  the  Hudson,  which  Johanna 
de  Laet  had  received  from  Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer  in 
liquidation  of  her  claim  to  a  share  of  the  manor.  But  this 
transaction  more  appropriately  belongs  to  what  will  be 
said  hereafter  on  the  manor  of  Rensselaerwyck. 

THK    NKW    VILLAGE    AT    KSOI'US. 

Among  the  land  patents,  I  discovered  one  to  Philip 
Schuyler  for  farming  lands  and  village  lots  at  Esopus,  now 
Kingston,  N.  Y.  I  was  curious  to  learn  what  had  induced 
him  to  make  this  venture  at  a  place  so  far  from  home,  ex- 
posed as  it  was  to  attacks  by  surrounding  Indians  not  al- 
ways friendly.  There  were  then  but  few  white  inhabitants 
between  Fort  Orange  and  New  Amsterdam,  and  the  coun- 
try remained  as  it  was  when  first  discovered,  occupied  on 
both  sides  the  river  by  numerous  clans  or  tribes  of  Mohe- 
gans  and  Mincees.  It  was  claimed  by  the  West  India  Com- 
pany that  a  fort  had  been  built  at  the  Esopus  in  16 14.  If 
so,  it  had  been  soon  abandoned  and  destroyed.  Dc  Varies, 
in  his  voyage  (1639)  "P  ^^^  down  the  river,  anchored  his 
yacht  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  He  notes  that  •*  there 
is  some  good  maize  land  upon  which  some  Indians  dwell." 
Had  there  been  a  fort,  or  white  inhabitants,  he  would 
doubtless  have  mentioned  it.     There  were  several  creeks 
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ri|-  small  rivers  flowinjy  into  each  other,  oi  into  the  Hudson, 
along  whose  banks  there  were  tlioiisands  of  acres  of  ri(  h 
farming  land,  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  fierce  and  treaclieroiis 
Indians,  who  were  nearly  related  to  tlie  Delawares  and  to 
the  New  Jersey  savages.  The  principal  river  opened  an 
easy  path  to  the  Delaware,  and  gave  them  ready  communi- 
cation with  their  kindred  tribes,  who  were  of  the  same 
stock  as  those  occupying  the  cast  shore  of  the  Iludscjn. 
Its  communication  with  the  interior  afforded  facilities  foi 
the  fur  trade,  which,  with  its  rich  lands,  made  it  a  desir- 
able place  for  settlement. 

The  tenants  of  \'an  Rensselaer,  as  their  terms  of  servi(  e 
expired,  desired  to  have  farms  of  tlieir  own,  and  become 
freemen.  Hut  to  obtain  lands  they  had  to  go  outside  the 
manor  a  distance  of  some  miles  in  any  direction,  and  cut 
loose  from  white  settlements.  Here  and  there  a  family 
liad  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  below  the  manor, 
living  in  isolated  places  among  the  savages.  While  near 
the  Mohawks,  their  friends,  they  had  little  to  fc  \r  from 
other  Indians,  but  when  beyond  their  immediate  neighbor- 
hood there  was  no  assurance  of  safety.  It  rcfjuired  strong 
nerves,  and  more  than  ordinary  self-reliance,  to  take  up  a 
farm  as  far  ofT  as  Esopus.  Men  were  found,  however,  to 
undertake  the  enterprise,  and  take  the  risk. 

Thomas  Chambers,  an  Englishman,  who  had  lived  in 
Holland,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  found  his  way  to  New  Am- 
sterdam in  i6.|2,  and  thence  to  Hcverwyck,  where  he  be- 
came a  tenant  farmer  of  Van  Rensselaer.  He  was  success- 
ful in  agriculture,  and  soon  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  a 
land  owner  in  a  country  where  land  was  abundant  and 
cheap.  lie  visited  Esopus  and  bought  a  farm  of  the  In- 
dians in  1652,  for  which,  the  next  year,  he  procured  a 
patent  from  Stuyvesant.  Christopher  Davids,  a  brother 
Englishman,    soon    after    joined    him.      The   way    being 
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npiMicd,  others  were  not  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  the 
<»|)|)ortunity  thus  j)icsentcd  to  procure  lands  of  their  own. 
ICven  I)e  Ilulter,  and  his  wife,  the  accomplished  daughter 
of  ])e  ].aet,  purchased  a  tract  of  one  thousand  acres,  and 
would  have  become  residents  had  he  lived.  The  settle- 
ment was  prospering,  when  in  consequence  of  the  Indian 
outbreak  at  New  Amsterdam  and  vicinity,  in  1655,  such  a 
terror  i)revailed  that  all  the  isolated  settlers  forsook  their 
farms,  and  sought  safely  in  the  fortified  towns.  Chambers 
and  his  neighbors  lied  to  Beverwyck,  abandoning  their 
buildings  and  growing  crops  to  the  savages.  When  the 
excitement  subsided,  and  comparative  peace  had  been  se- 
cured by  the  wise  measures  of  Stuyvesant,  they  returned, 
and  were  jc^ined  by  some  others.  For  the  next  two  years 
this  little  colony  in  the  wilderness  grew  and  prospered. 
On  the  first  of  May,  1658,  there  were  between  sixty  and 
seventy  inhabitants  of  difTerent  nationalities,  chielly  Dutch, 
who  had  nine  hundred  and  ninetS'  schepels  of  grain  in  the 
ground.  Hut  there  was  no  fortification,  not  even  a  house 
strong  enough  to  resist  an  attack.  The  buildings  wcie 
frail  structures,  roofed  with  straw  or  reeds,  hardly  afford- 
ing shelter  from  the  elements,  much  less  security  from 
enemies.  There  was  no  place  to  which  the  people  coidd 
llee  f(jr  protection  in  case  the  Indians  became  hostile. 
The  inhabitants  of  Hevcrwyck  had  lived  so  many  years  in 
perfect  security  in  the  midst  of  savages,  that  they  had  be- 
come indilTerent  to  possible  dangers,  and  when  they  re- 
moved to  Esopus  they  imagined  themselves  equally  safe. 
They  had  formed  their  estimate  of  Indian  character  from 
that  of  the  Mohawks,  who  were  true  to  their  pledges  and 
firm  in  their  friendships.  The  Indians  of  Esopus  were  of 
a  difTerent  race,  fickle,  untruthful,  and  treacherous.  Had 
the  colonists  known  them  as  they  afterward  learned  to 
know  them,  doubtless  they  would  not  have  lived  each  one 
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on  his  farm,  but  would  lirivc  Q;roupcd  tlicir  houses  together, 
and  surrounded  them  with  stoci<ades,  they  would  at  lea«it 
have  built  some  struni^liold  as  a  })lace  of  refuge  for  their 
families.  Living  apart,  tliey  were  always  at  the  mercy  (»f 
tJjeir  savage  neighbors. 

Tlie  history  of  Esopus  for  the  next  five  years  forms  tlic 
saddest  of  all  the  sad  chapters  in  the  history  of  New  Netli- 
erland.  On  the  first  of  May,  1658,  a  drunken  savage  shot 
and  killed  a  man  standing  on  the  deck  of  a  shjop  lying  at 
the  landing-place,  and  then  burned  liis  house  on  the  strand, 
his  wife  and  children  having  escaped.  The  Indians  now 
began  a  systematic  persecuti'Mi  of  tlie  wliites.  They  com- 
pelled them  to  plough  their  corn  patclies  ;  threatening,  by 
a  lighted  torch  held  to  the  roof,  to  burn  their  houses  over 
their  heads.  They  scofilngly  told  them  that  if  they  killed 
them  they  could  settle  it  by  a  few  fathoms  of  wampum, 
and  in  various  ways  so  insulted  them  that  they  dared  tiot 
expose  themselves  in  their  fields.  They  wrote  to  Stuyve- 
sant  appealing  for  protection.  In  a  most  pathetic  letter, 
written  by  their  teacher  and  consoler  (jf  tiie  sick,  they  say  : 
"Christ  did  not  desert  us,  but  saved  us  by  his  own  blood  ; 
therefore  ilo  you  not,  our  brothers,  desert  us,  but  come 
fjuickly  to  our  help." 

Stuyvesant,  ever  prompt  to  protect  the  jieople  in  his 
(  harge,  or  to  be  present  wlien  there  was  any  fighting  to  be 
done,  responded  to  the  appeal  by  leading  sixty  soldiers 
to  their  assistance.  Having  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
(reek,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  land  with  tlie  least  jiossiblc 
noise,  so  that  the  savages  might  ncH  be  alarmed.  Two 
Indians,  who  lived  near  the  landing,  were  engaged  t<j  car- 
ry  a  peacefid  message  to  their  sachems.  Tliomas  Cham- 
bers and  Andiies  Van  der  Sluys,  the  teacher,  who  liad 
been  induced  by  "  their  longing  for  the  expected  help  "  to 
come  down  to  the  shore  to  look  out  for  the  vessels,  met 
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Iiim  at  tlic  strand,  and  conducted  liim  and  his  soldiers 
to  Chambers'  Ijousc,  four  miles  inland.  The  next  day  he 
marched  to  the  house  where  the  settlers  were  accustomed 
to  hold  their  religious  services,  and  conferred  with  the 
leading  inhabitants  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  taken,  all 
circumstances  considered.  lie  was  opposed  to  hostilities 
at  that  time,  because  the  country  was  not  prej)ared  for  a 
general  war,  which  would  be  likely  to  follow  a  war  on  the 
Esopus  savages.  Besides,  the  harvest,  which  promised  a 
large  yield,  was  near  at  hand,  and,  in  case  of  war,  might  be 
utterly  destroyed,  to  the  damage  not  only  of  the  farmers, 
but  of  the  entire  ])r(nince.  lie  preferred  such  measures  as 
would  prcscr\'C  the  peace,  while  protecting  the  people,  and 
impressing  the  savages  with  his  power  to  force  them  to 
make  atonement  for  past  offences,  and  to  become  more  cir- 
cumspect in  future.  In  his  hea'"t,  however,  as  revealed  in 
a  letter  to  the  West  India  Company,  he  longed  for  a  fitting 
opportunity  to  give  a  vigorous  blow  to  some  one  of  the 
most  insolent  tribes,  and  by  itsdestructi(jn  warn  the  others 
of  a  like  fate. 

lie  advised  the  farmers  to  remove  their  houses  and 
barns  to  some  one  locality,  and  to  surrcjund  them  with 
])alisades.  To  this  project  they  objected,  on  account  (»f 
the  labor  aiul  expense,  and  asked  him  to  station  some  s<il- 
iliers  among  them,  at  least  until  after  the  harvest.  To  this 
Stuyvesant  could  not  consent.  The  more  they  cavilled, 
the  more  he  insisted.  It  was  at  last  arranged  according 
to  Stuyvcsant's  wishes,  and  they  signed  an  agreement,  **  to 
pull  down  our  scattered  habitations,  and  to  move  close  Ut 
each  other  to  the  place  indicated  by  the  Honorable  Gen- 
eral," who  had  promised  to  assist  them  with  the  soldiers, 
and  leave  some  of  them  as  a  guard. 

On  the  day  api)ointed,  the  Indian  sachems  met  him 
under  a  tree,  and  held  a  long  conference,  in  which  it  was 
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distinctly  stated  to   tlicni,  that  the  Dutcli  first   came    to 
I'^bupus  on   tiicir   urgent  solicitation,  and  did  not  occupy 
one  foot  of  their  land  which   had  not  been  dtdy  hought 
and  paid  for.     The  Indians  began  by  rehearsing  the  events 
of  the  war  of  1643,  in  which  some  of  their  peo))le  had  been 
killed.     IJut  Stuyvcsant,  interrupting  them,  said  that  those 
things  had  been  done  before  his  time,  and  had  been  settled 
by  the  peace.     Since   he  had  come  they  had   nothing  to 
c(jmplain   of,  as  he  had  treated   them  with  courtesy  and 
kindness.      In  view  of  his  uniform  peaceful  treatment  of 
ihem,  and  their  anxiety  t(j  have  the  Dutch  settle  among 
lliem,  he  asked  why  they  had  committed  the  murder,  and 
l)crpetrated  other  outrages?     They  hung  their  heads  in 
silence,  and  looked  on  the  ground,  but  at  last  replied,  that 
it  was  occasioned  by  the  hoisson  the  Dutch  had  sold  them  ; 
tliat  this  I'oisson,  or  brandy,  made  them  crazy,  and    their 
young    men    were    uncontrollable,    and    even    then   were 
spt)iling  for  a  fight.     At  this  Stuyvcsant  sprang  up,  ami 
challenged  them  to  fight  then  and  tliere,  offering  to  match 
one  against  two,  for  ikjw  was  the  lime  for  it,  when  tliey 
cuuld  meet  men  face  to  face,  and  not  women  and  children. 
Stuyvesant  then  told  them  that  he  did  not  now  come  to 
fight  them,  or  do  them  any  harm,  but  to  remove  his  peo- 
ple to  some  convenient  place,  which  should  be  secured  by 
a  palisade,  where  they  would  not  be  subject  to  insidts  and 
annoyances.     He  would  forbid  them  to  furnish  any  rum  to 
tiie  Indians  ;  and  thus  there  would  be  no  excuse  to  nnirder 
peaceable  citizens,  and  destroy  their  property.    They  nuist, 
however,  secure  the  murderer,  and  deliver  him   into  his 
hands  for  punishment  ;  they  must  also  pay  for  the  houses 
and  buildings  they  had  burned,  and  the  stock  they  had  de- 
stroyed.   Then  there  might  be  peace  between  them.   As  the 
day  was  far  spent,  the  Indians  retired  to  their  wigwams, 
and  Stuyvcsant  to  c'ldvise  with  his  olTicers  and  the  citizens. 
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The  next  clay  the  place  for  the  concentrated  settle- 
ment or  village  was  selected,  and  the  lines  run  for  the 
stockade.  The  Indians  came  in  the  afternoon,  and  asked 
that  war  might  not  be  made  upon  them  on  account  of 
the  late  occurrences,  as  they  would  not  rejieat  the  in- 
juries. They  were  ashamed  that  tlie  challenge  to  fight 
had  not  been  accepted,  and  hoped  it  would  not  be  re- 
ported to  their  prejudice,  for  they  now  put  aside  all 
malice,  and  hereafter  would  do  no  harm  to  any  one. 
Presents  of  wampum  were  exchanged  in  ratification  of 
the  treaty.  Hefore  the  Indians  left,  they  were  asked  to 
sell  the  land  which  had  been  chosen  for  the  village,  be- 
cause it  was  always  the  practice  of  the  Dutch  to  buy  the 
lands  they  occupied. 

The  next  day  v.'as  Sunday,  and  tlicre  was  rest  in  tiic 
camp.  On  Monday  all  hands,  citizens  and  soldiers,  began 
the  work  of  building  a  ftjrtified  village,  and  while  thus 
employed  a  large  body  of  Indians  appeared.  Their  chiefs 
asked  an  interview  with  Stuyvesanl,  which  was  readily 
given.  They  told  him  that  they  had  agreed  to  give  him 
the  land  for  the  village  "  to  grease  his  feet  for  the  long 
journey  he  had  made  to  come  to  them."  They  repeated 
their  f(jrmer  promises,  saying  that  hereafter  they  woukl 
live  with  tlie  Dutch  like  brothers. 

The  work  on  the  stockade,  and  the  removal  of  the  build- 
ings within  the  enclosure,  were  prosecuted  with  zeal. 
Meantime  Stuyvesant  sailed  up  to  Fort  Orange  to  procure 
some  planks  and  other  materials  for  building,  returning 
on  June  1 2th.  Carpenters  were  sent  from  Fort  Orange  to 
assist.  There  was  some  delay  occisioned  by  rains,  but  the 
work  was  completed  by  June  21st  ;  and  Stuyvesant  with 
half  the  troops  embarked  for  home,  leaving  twenty-four 
soldiers  and  an  officer,  to  occupy  the  barracks  which  liad 
been  erected  within  tlic  palisades. 
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Stuyvcsant  had  bcronic  possessed  of  some  fnrniini;  lands 
at  Esopiis,  which  he  liad  intended  to  cultivate,  l)ut  had 
l)een  deterred  lieretofore  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country.  Now  he  had  erected  a  l)arn  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  liis  carpenter,  Frederick  Philipse,'  and  soon 
after  sent  up  a  farmer  furnished  with  all  the  nccjssary 
stock  and  tools.  It  was  a  rich  farming  country,  and  if 
settled  with  small  farmers  protected  from  the  Indians 
could  produce  grain  enough  for  all  New  Xetherland.  To 
secure  protection,  besides  the  fcjrtifieil  village,  a  londitit 
or  redoubt,  was  built  at  the  landing-place,  according  to 
instructions  from  the  Company. 

Stuyvesant  had  no  sooner  submitted  his  report  to  tlic 
Council,  than  he  received  a  letter  from  the  ofiicer  left  at 
the  Esopus,  saying  tliat  the  Indians  were  becoming  in- 
solent, and  liad  killed  a  horse  beh^nging  to  one  of  the 
farmers.  Some  of  them  who  l)ad  not  been  present  during 
llie  negotiations  were  very  angry  that  the  challenge  to 
fight  had  not  been  accepted.  Their  taunts  raised  a  gieat 
(•(jmmotion  among  the  savages,  so  that  five  hundred  of 
them  gathered  around  the  village  threatening  an  attack. 
Some  of  the  farmers  had  not  yet  removed  their  dwellings 
and  barns  within  the  stockade,  and  were  exposed  to 
instant  destruction.  Andries  Lou  wrens  wrcjte  urgently 
for  advice  and  ammunition.     But  he  found  means  to  ap- 

'  Five  years  .if icnvanl,  Pliilipsewasengngcd  inmcrcbainlisc,  .nnd  inthef.nll 
t)f  1663,  in  tonip.iny  willi  Iwo  otlirr  New  Amslcnlam  merclinnts,  rode  with 
six  wagon-lu.ids  of  wlieal  from  litis  village  to  the  strand  without  an  escort. 
In  1674  he  was  the  richest  man  in  New  York,  anrl  when  he  died,  in  1702, 
lie  was  the  richest  man  in  America,  and  lord  of  the  manor  of  riiilijishurg. 

The  fact  that  Frederick  Philipsc  was  a  carpenter  is  j>rohal)ly  of  itself 
enough  to  disprove  the  fabulous  gencaology  inserted  in  iJolton's  History 
of  Westchester  County,  which  would  tr.ace  the  family  to  a  certain  Hussite 
Viscount  Felyps  of  IJolicmia.  It  is  true  that  iJohemia  was  a  strange 
ciiuntry,  according  to  Shakcsj><.arc,  but  in  |>cint  of  fact  it  never  owned 
the  title  of  viscount. 
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pease  tlic  savages,  and  they  dispersed,  sayincf,  however, 
tliat  tliey  would  soon  return.  Affairs  were  in  such  a 
critical  state  that  it  was  believed  by  the  council  to  be  ad- 
visable for  the  director-general  again  to  visit  the  settle- 
ment, which  he  did  with  fifty  soldiers. 

On  his  arrival,  on  October  15th,  he  held  a  conference 
with  some  of  the  leading  sachems,  in  which  he  demanded 
full  satisfaction  and  compensation,  and  a  grant  of  the 
large  plain  on  the  creek,  as  indemnity  for  the  trouble  and 
expense.  At  a  second  conference  the  Indians  apparently 
assented  to  the  most  of  the  Dutch  demands,  and  were 
given  until  the  next  day  to  consult  among  tlicmselves, 
and  come  to  a  final  agreement.  They  did  not  keep  their 
appointment,  and  as  Stuyvesant's  business  required  de- 
spatch, he  sent  two  interpreters  U)  their  wigwams  to 
learn  the  reasons  of  their  absence.  They  told  the  inter- 
preters plainly  "they  had  no  intention  of  giving  satis- 
faction, and  that  what  they  had  said  and  done  yesterday 
was  of  no  consequence."  Stuyvcsant  seeing  that  nothirjg 
more  could  be  accomplished,  and  affairs  at  Manhattan  re- 
quiring his  presence,  left  fifty  soldiers  in  charge  of  En- 
sign Dirck  Smith,  with  instructions  to  be  watchful,  give 
no  ofifencc  to  the  Indians,  and  protect  the  farmers  while 
ploughing  and  seeding ;  and  then  sailed  for  home. 

The  Indians  evidently  stood  in  awe  of  the  soldiers. 
They  visited  the  settlement  almost  daily,  and  made  many 
fair  promises,  which  were  not  kept.  At  last,  in  a  long 
conference,  they  gave  the  land  demanded,  but  wished  a 
present  in  return.  As  there  was  now  a  solid  peace,  they 
said,  they  hoped  there  was  **  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
soldiers."  The  mere  presence  of  this  small  band  of  armed 
men  had  brought  them  to  terms.  The  negotiation  had 
occupied  much  of  the  day,  and  when  the  terms  had  been 
agreed  on,  the  ensign,  Stoll,  and  Chambers  rode  out  to 
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view  the  lands.     On  tlicir  return  they  wrote  llieir  report, 
add i Hi;  in  a  postscrij)t  : 

'*A11  tiiis  talkini;-  has  been  done  with  dry  lips.  Your 
honor  may  iniat;ine  liow  zealously  we  have  sat  here  with 
these  kings  ;  but  we  hope  your  honor  will  remember  })is 
servants,  and  give  us  something  good  for  our  lungs,  which 
we  could  apply  ourselves  if  we  had  it." 

The  f(jlIowing  winter  passed  in  comparative  quiet.  In 
the  spring  the  Indians  again  began  to  murmur  and 
threaten,  because  they  had  not  receivetl  the  exjjected 
present.  In  July,  warning  was  given  that  the  settlers 
must  be  on  their  guard,  as  the  savages  were  watching  their 
opportunity,  which  they  supposed  they  would  have  in 
harvest  time,  when  the  men  would  1m^  scattered  through 
their  fields.  The  director  was  ill,  but  sent  up  Dc^minio 
Megapolensis  to  advise,  console  the  sick,  and  procure 
information.  Knsign  Smith,  who  had  gone  to  Manhattan 
leaving  Sergeant  Louressen  in  charge  of  the  small  gar- 
rison, now  returned  to  his  responsible  and  dangerous  post. 
Rev.  Ilarmanus  Dloem,  soon  to  become  the  minister 
at  Esopus,  was  of  the  party.  He  liad  recently  arrived 
from  Holland  to  supply  some  one  of  the  vacant  places, 
and  liad  been  persuitded  to  visit  this  outpost  of  civilization 
before  accepting  a  call  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  sachems 
soon  called  upon  them,  and  m.ule  sever.il  comj)laints  as  to 
llieir  treatment  by  the  Dutch,  and  chielly  that  the  iionor- 
.ablc  general  liad  not  fulfilled  his  promise  as  to  presents. 

Although  the  people  hastened  to  (all  on  Dominie  Hlocm 
to  i)ecomc  their  pastor,  they  could  not  suppress  their 
fears  that  the  Indians  meant  them  no  good,  and  intended 
to  destroy  them  at  the  first  favorable  opportunity.  They 
could  not  turn  a  deaf  car  to  the  warnings  tliey  had  re- 
ceived. They  urgently  asked  for  means  of  defence,  and 
0  '       ' 
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that  the  £^cncral  would  visit  them,  to  inspire  confidence  in 
the  settlers,  and  awe  the  Indians  as  well.  Their  inter- 
course had  become  so  straitened  that  the  usual  occupa- 
tions on  the  farms  had  been  neglected.  Finally  about  one 
hundred  Indians,  apparently  to  disarm  suspicion,  came 
to  the  village  with  their  women  .and  children,  and  in  a 
friendly  way  advised  the  Dutch  to  go  on  with  their  farm- 
ing without  fear,  as  they  were  resolved  to  keep  the  })eacc 
and  do  them  no  harm.  Iiut  they  coidd  not  utiderstand 
why  a  fort  had  been  built,  for  it  \youl(l  have  been  moie 
convenient  for  the  farmers  to  gather  their  crops,  attend 
to  their  work,  and  live  on  their  farms  as  formerly. 
Meanwhile  the  people  and  the  general  were  not  deceived  ; 
— the  fornier  were  circumspect  and  watchful,  and  the  gen- 
eral sent  more  soldiers,  with  three  cannon,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Dirck  Smith. 

The  opportimity  for  which  the  Indians  were  waiting 
came  full  s(^on.  On  September  17th,  Stuyvesant's  farmer 
reported  to  him  that  the  savages  were  "  very  quiet,"  but 
that  their  intentions  were  little'  known.  On  the  night  (jf 
the  i9tl^.  the  (juiet  was  broken,  and  a  new  war  conunenced. 
Some  savages  were  raising  an  uproar  near  the  village, 
and  Ensign  Smith  sent  a  squad  of  soldiers,  under  com- 
mand of  Sergeant  Louressen,  to  learn  the  cause  but  not  to 
molest  any  one.  The  sergeant  re]X)rted  by  a  messenger, 
that  there  was  a  crowd  of  savages  there,  and  asked  for 
further  instructions.  Some  of  the  citizens  volunteered  to 
go  to  the  sergeant's  .assistance.  A  collision  occurred,  in 
which  one  Indian  was  killed,  anotiier  wounded,  and  one 
taken  prisoner.  Accounts  difler  as  to  which  party  was  the 
aggressor.  The  soldiers  and  citizens  reported  that  the 
Indians  fired  upon  them,  but  the  Catskill  Indians,  several 
days  after  the  occurrence,  reported  at  Fort  Orange  that 
the  Dutch  were  the  first  to  fiie.     They  gave  a  nnnute  and 
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pl.iusiblc  account  of  the  whole  affair.  In  substanc  c  it  is 
this  :    That  some    Indians    had   been    phickinuj   corn    for 

l  iioinas  Cliambcrs,  and  after  tlicir  work  was  finisiied  tlicy 
asked  him  for  some  rum,  wiiich  lie  gave  tiicm.  They  th'.Mi 
retired  to  the  bushes  near  the  village  and  drank  from  the 
bottle.  When  the  lifjuor  was  exhausted,  about  midnight, 
tiicy  wanted  more,  and  one  of  them  with  the  empty  bottle 
went  to  the  fort,  where  he  procured  a  supply  from  .1 
soldier.  After  the  bottle  was  once  passed  around,  they 
began  to  fight  among  themselves,  and  one  more  drunken 
ih.an  the  rest  twice  fired  off  his  gun,  with  powder  only. 
One  of  their  number  left  them,  and  the  rest  laid  down  to 
sleep,  when  the  Dutch  came  and  fired  into  them,  killing 
one  and  wounding  another. 

Some  writers  have  accepted  this  latter  version  without  a 
(luestion,  and  relate  the  story  as  credible  history.  It  was 
only  an  Indian  story,  and  should  be  received  with  reserve. 
Hut  whoever  had  been  the  aggressor,  there  was  now  cause 
for  war.  The  day  following  the  encounter  a  parly  of  sol- 
diers and  citizens  went  to  the  river,  and  on  their  return 
were  captured  by  the  Indians  without  resistance.  The  un- 
harvested  grain,  and  all  property  within  their  reach,  was 
destroyed.  Unable  to  penetrate  the  village,  the  Indians 
fired  burning  arrows  upon  the  thatched  dwellings  and 
barns.  The  numbers  of  the  hostile  tribe  were  increased 
by  neighboring  clans,  until  there  were  five  hundred  yell- 
ing savages  holding  a  close  investment  of  the  fortified 
place.  No  one  could  go  outside  the  stockade  except  at 
.tiie  risk  of  his  life,  and  all  seemed  doomed  to  destruction. 

riie  poor  prisoners  were  put  to  death  one  by  one,  suffer- 
ing horrible  torments.  Two  of  them  were  brought  within 
sight  of  their  friends,  and  after  suffering  terrible  mutila- 
tion and  tortures  were  burned  at  the  stake. 

Only  during  the   night,  when   the    Indians    slept,  as  is 
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their  custom,  could  the  besieged  find  any  rest.  Under  the 
cover  of  darl<ncss  Ensign  Smith  contrived  to  send  a 
messenger  to  tlic  general  conveying  the  news  of  their 
condition.  It  was  wlioily  unex[)ected.  Stuyvesant,  be- 
lieving from  all  the  information  he  had  previously  re- 
ceived, that  it  was  safe  to  withdraw  the  military  from 
Ksopus,  had  ordered  tlic  soldiers  to  return,  and  the  sloop 
in  which  Ensign  Smith  designed  to  embark  brought  his 
alarming  message.  lie  was  imprepared  to  render  prompt 
assistance,  having  under  pressing  necessity  sent  sixty  men 
and  oflicers  to  the  Delaware,  leaving  only  six  invalids  to 
garrison  the  fort  at  New  Amsterdam.  He  consulted  with 
his  Council  and  the  officers  of  the  militia,  who  advised 
him  to  call  for  volunteers.  After  wasting  much  precious 
time,  and  procuring  only  a  half  do/en  men,  he  caused  the 
three  companies  of  militia  to  parade  under  arms,  and 
after  a  feeling  address  he  again  called  for  vcjlunteers. 
Only  twenty-five  men  responded  to  the  call.  These  were 
not  enough.  One  entire  comjiany  was  then  drafted  for 
the  service.  These  with  the  company's  employe's,  ser- 
vants from  his  own  house  and  farm,  twenty  English  frou) 
the  villages  on  Long  Island,  and  as  many  Indians,  "our 
friends,"  made  up  a  force  of  nearly  two  hundred  men. 
With  this  little  army  he  sailed  for  Esopus,  on  October  6th, 
and  arrived  on  the  loth.  The  savages  had  raised  the 
siege  shortly  before,  after  a  furious  attack  upon  the 
village,  in  which  they  killed  one  man,  wounded  several, 
and  burned  with  their  fire-burning  arrows  one  dwelling- 
housc.ind  four  grain-stacks.  They  had  besieged  the  place 
twenty-three  days. 

Nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  a  pursuit,  as  by  recent 
rains  the  lowlands  were  under  water,  and  the  savages  be- 
yond Ids  reach.  After  supplying  the  village  with  military 
stores  and  medicines,  he  returned  to  ilic  river.    An  incident 
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occurredwhilc  tlic  men  were  going  aboard  the  vessels  wliicli 
caused  him  great  disgust.  The  barl^irig  of  a  dog,  wliicli 
tiic  citizen-sohliers  mistook  for  tiic  Indian  war-whuop, 
caused  such  a  stamped^  among  them  that,  preferring 
drowning  to  ca[)tuie,  many  of  tiiem  phinged  into  tiie  river. 
Tiirough  the  inlluence  of  the  vice-(hrector  at  I'ort 
Orange,  some  Moliawks  and  Mohegan  sacliems  went  to 
the  Ksopus,  and  inchiced  tlie  Indians  to  surrender  two  of 
tiieir  prisoners  who  were  yet  alive,  and  agree  U)  an  armis- 
tice much  needed  by  the  farmers.  Ensign  Smith,  writing 
on  this  subject,  said,  *' We  behave  ourselves  as  friends,  but 
they  show  themselves  as  rascals."  The  armistice  was  fur 
no  definite  time.  The  Indians  were  profuse  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  friendship,  but  generally  failed  to  keep  their 
promises.  Stuyvcsant  perceiving  that  they  were  not  sin- 
cere, and  learning  from  trustworthy  sources  that  they  were 
only  waiting  an  opportunity  to  strike  another  l)low,  deter- 
mined t(^  fight  them  with  their  own  tactics.  lie  confiden- 
tially instructed  Knsign  Smith  to  preserve  the  apjiearancc 
of  friendship,  and  watch  his  opportunity  ;  when  twelve  or 
more  of  their  leading  men  were  in  his  power,  to  seize 
them  and  liold  them  as  ])risoncrs.  After  securing  Ins  pris- 
oners, he  was  directed  to  attack  their  nearest  wigwams  with 
all  his  forces.  The  ensign  was  a  brave  man,  and  worthy 
tlic  confidence  of  his  chief.  lie  conducted  himself  with 
skill  and  prudence,  keeping  his  own  counsel.  As  the  In- 
dians came  to  trade  he  took  their  venison,  paying  fair 
prices  in  such  goods  as  were  required,  even  to  a  *'  small 
l)ox  of  powder."  "Wc  do  not  trust  them  far,  nor  they 
us."  "  We  arc  waiting  for  the  same  they  are  waiting  for." 
Meantime  Stuyvesant  consulted  his  Council  and  the  bur- 
gomasters on  the  question  of  war.  It  was  their  unani- 
mous opinion  that  the  savages  ought  to  be  punished,  but 
that  the  time  should  be  deferred  to  the  next  autumn. 
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As  soon  .IS  the  river  opened,  in  Marcli,  1660,  the  director 
liastcned  to  tlio  Esopus.  Ensign  Smith  had  obeyed  in- 
structions, lie  had  captured  "twelve  of  the  principal 
runners  and  ringleaders,"  and  was  on  an  expedition  agair.st 
an  Indian  village,  when  Stuyvesant  arrived.  War  against 
the  savages  was  immediately  proclaimed.  The  forces  at 
Esopus  were  re-enforced.  The  Indians  were  insulting  anrl 
aggressive  with  their  tongues,  bidding  the  ensign  to  hang 
the  prisoners  if  he  woidd,  but  that  they  would  figijt.  Hav- 
ing received  notice  that  the  Indians  intended  to  atta(  k  him 
in  the  night,  he  marched  his  men  to  a  convenient  place  and 
lay  in  ambush.  When  discovered,  too  soon  for  his  pur- 
pos(%  he  attacked  them  and  put  them  to  flight,  killing  and 
wounding  some  of  them. 

The  Indians,  at  last  convinced  that  open  warfan;  was  not 
desirable,  resorted  to  their  usual  tactics,  and  sued  for 
peace.  Other  tribes  interposed  their  inlluence,  and  sent 
(ielegati(ins  to  Stuyvesant,  among  them  some  sachems 
from  the  Delawares.  Tliey  represented  that  the  Esopus 
savages  were  willing  to  surrender  all  the  lands  along  the 
creek,  and  make  restitution  of  everything,  provided  that 
their  ca]>tive  friends  were  returned.  On  another  occasion, 
that  all  the  Esopus  Indians  were  for  '*  peace,  peace,"  on 
any  terms.  The  director  gave  them  little  encouragement, 
but  insisted  that  the  Esopus  chiefs  should  make  personal 
application.  lie  did  consent,  however,  to  send  a  confiden- 
tial agent  to  them,  and  learn  whether  they  had  authorized 
other  tribes  to  act  in  their  behalf,  and  whether  they  were 
really  disposed  to  peace.  ICnsign  Smith  meanwiiile  an- 
noyed them  by  excursions,  and  the  capture  of  every  man 
he  could  get  within  his  toils.  He  inspired  in  them  such 
wholesome  fear  that  they  kept  out  of  his  reach,  and  ceased 
their  visits  to  the  village. 

Stuvvesant,  in  his  numerous  interviews  with  the  neigh 
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borinj^  tribes,  distinctly  tolcl  thcni  tliat  the  Indian  prison- 
ers woidd  not  be  returned,  l)ecansc  tliev  **  were  all  liold, 
hard-liearted  feiUnvs,  and  some  of  tlieni  the  murderers  of 
the  Diitcli  prisoners  ;"  tiicre  cotdd  be  no  liopc  of  a  per- 
manent peace  if  they  were  returned  to  the  tribe.'  1  )e 
Uuyter,  his  confidential  agent,  prevailed  upon  the  cliiefs 
to  asl;  for  peace.  They  came  to  ICnsii^n  Smith  and  avowed 
ihat  they  had  asked  the  other  trii)es  to  intercede  for  tlieni  ; 
lli.'it  they  all,  sa(  hems,  warriors,  and  women,  sincerely 
asked  for  peace  ;  that  they  consented  to  all  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  Dutch  sachem,  including  the  surrender  of 
their  lands,  reserving  only  a  small  piece  situated  at  a  great 
distance,  and  concluded  by  refpiesting  Stuyvesant's  pres- 
ence to  agree  on  a  firm  and  lasting  peace. 

Stuyvesnnt,  accompanied  by  the  late  and  acting  burgo- 
masters of  New  Amsterdam,  arrived  at  ICsopus  early  in 
July,  1660,  and  on  the  15th  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
savages.  It  was  an  occasion  of  mu(  h  ceremony  and  some 
display.  Besides  the  biugomasters,  the  director  was  at- 
tended by  a  retinue  of  olTicers  and  civilians,  such  a<  he 
thougiit  the  importance  of  the  business  recjuired.  There 
were  also  present  sachems  of  the  Mohawks,  the  Moliegans, 
the  Catskills,  the  Miiujuas,  the  Wap[)ings,  the  ilackink- 
sackys,  and  the  Stalen  Islanders.  These  were  witnesses  to 
the  signatures  of  the  contrac  ting  parties,  while  Stuyvc- 
sant,  the  two  burgomasters,  and  Arent  Van  Curler  attaciied 
their  names  to  the  treaty  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch,  and 
tour  Esopus  sachems  made  their  marks. 

In  the  articles  of  j>eace  the  hulians  convived  all  the 
territory  of  the  ICsopus  to  the  Dutch  as  an  indemnity,  and 
agreed   to   remove  to  a  distance.     They  also  promised  to 


'  TliL-y  were  lr:ins|)ortcil  to  tlic  i.slnnd  of  Cvira9o.i.  Sliiyvtsnut  jiistifiiMl 
this  (lisj>osilion  of  ihcm  in  an  arj;imicnl  to  wliicli  most  |H.rhon!>  wouid  as- 
sent. 
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pay  five  hundred  schcpcls  of  corn  for  the  ransom  they  had 
taken  for  the  prisoners  whom  tliey  liad  not  returned,  as 
well  as  to  do  no  injury  thereafter  to  jierson  or  property. 
N(nhing  was  said  as  to  the  transported  prisoners,  for  Stuy- 
vesant's  resohition  not  to  surrender  them  was  unaUeral)ie. 
"  Jhus  dcjne  and  conchided  at  the  settlement  on  the  Kso- 
pus,  under  the  blue  sky,"  closes  the  treaty  record. 

It  became  evident  within  a  few  months  ihat  the  Indians 
did  not  intend  to  keep  the  peace  longer  than  suited  tiieir 
convenience  or  caprice.  In  December  they  were  quite 
bold  and  savage,  and  had  not  yet  delivercvl  the  c(jrn. 
However,  their  coiwhict  had  given  some  liopeof  (onlinued 
peace.  To  keep  them  faithful  to  their  pledges  Stuyvesant 
recalled  two  of  the  transported  Indians,  and  returned  them 
to  their  friends.  Affairs  on  the  wlujle  were  pinsprring. 
Rev.  Ilarmanus  Hloem  had  been  settled  as  pastor  of  the 
church.  The  number  of  tlie  iidiabitants  was  increasing. 
Arrivals  of  new  settlers  were  so  many  that  more  room  in 
the  village  was  required.  The  director  with  his  retinue 
again  visited  the  place,  made  a  new  distrijjution  of  lots  to 
be  enclosed  with  palisades,  named  the  village  Wiltwyck, 
appointed  magistrates,  commissioned  Roeloff  Swartwout 
sheriff,  and  ordered  a  parsonage  to  be  built. 

As  the  fur  trade  declined,  owing  to  the  almost  continu- 
ous wars  of  the  Five  Nations  against  other  Indian  tribes, 
or  the  French  in  Canada,  the  impression  became  stronger 
day  by  day  that  other  sources  of  profit  and  investment 
should  be  sought.  Agriculture  was  profitable  to  those 
who  gave  it  their  attention,  and  the  conviction  gradually 
forced  itself  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  the  produc- 
tions of  the  soil  were  the  means  to  make  them  independ- 
ent, and  enrich  the  countr}'.  There  were  large  tracts  of 
fertile  lands  which  only  required  the  plough  and  the  care 
of  tiic  laborer  to  yield  abundant  harvests.     They  could  be 
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purchased  at  little  cost.  Why  not,  then,  open  up  luge 
hotn.'crics^  or  farms,  and  thus  find  use  for  unemployed 
capital  ?  In  proj^ortion  to  the  population,  there  were 
many  who  had  no  capital,  and  were  ready  to  ^ive  their 
labor  to  others  on  easy  terms.  The  negro  had  been  intro- 
duced. Ilis  unpaid  services  could  be  made  more  available 
on  the  farm  than  in  the  shop. 

The  director-general  had  set  the  example.  He  had  a 
farm  on  Manhattan  Island,  and  even  had  recently  opened 
another  at  Esopus.  His  example  intluenced  others.  The 
country  of  the  ICsopus  had  been  surrendered  to  the  gov- 
ernment. It  was  large  enough  for  several  farms,  and  con- 
tained the  richest  land  in  the  j)rovince.  Why  not  improve 
it  ?  It  coidd  be  had  for  the  asking.  As  an  inducement  to 
settlers,  Stuyvesant  offered  to  dispose  of  it  at  a  ncjininal 
price  to  those  who  woidd  work  it.  A  few  gentlemen  t)f 
IJeverwyck,  i^ersonal  friends  and  relatives,  ttjok  the  sub- 
ject into  consideration,  and  finally  Jigreed  to  make  a  settle- 
ment and  engage  in  farming.  They  preferred  to  locite 
their  lands  together,  on  recently  ceded  territory,  and  or- 
ganize a  Xkw  Vii,la(;k. 

They  sent  the  following  petition  to  the  director-general 
and  Council  : 

To  the  Noble,  Worshipful,  his  Honor  the  Director-Gen- 
eral and  the  Honorable  Council  of  ^uw  Nct/icr/anJ. 

Show  with  all  respect  Philipp  Pieterse  Schuyler,  Goosen 
Gcrritse,  together  witii  Jan  Thoniasc  and  Andries  Her- 
bertse,  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Bcvctioyck  near  Fort 
Orange,  that  it  is  evident  the  prosperity  of  this  province  of 
JVew  Ncthcrhind  rests  principally  on  agriculture  and  com- 
merce ;  therefore  the  petitioners  are  very  desirous  to  es- 
tablish with  many  more  people  a  New  Village  at  the  Great 
Esopus^  where  a  great  deal  of  uncultivated  land  lies,  and  the 
petitioners  and  other  peo[)le  arc  very  willing  and  resolved 
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to  begin  farming  in  c.irncst  and  continnc  in  it ;  they  ad- 
dress tliomsclvcs  tlicrcforc  to  your  Hon''' Worsliips  with 
liicir  huniblc  rcfpiest,  tliat  your  lion'"'"  Worships  will 
j)lcasc  for  the  benefit  of  the  province  to  order  a  survey  f(»r 
.1  new  village  and  farmlands  on  the  Great  Esopiis^  in  tlic 
most  convenient  locality  which  may  be  found,  and  have 
it  laid  out  in  as  many  lots  as  the  area  of  the  land  may  ad- 
mit ;  and  whereas  the  above  named  petitioners  arc  the  fust 
imdertakers  and  settlers  to  enter  upon  and  cultivate  the 
aforesaid  lands  on  the  Fjopiis^  they  respectfully  request, 
that  your  Ilon"'''^  Worshij^s  will  please  to  give  and  grant  to 
each  of  them  forty  to  fifty  morgens  of  land  (eighty  to  one 
hundred  acres)  at  and  near  the  spot  where  the  new  village 
on  the  Ksoptis  shall  be  laid  out  :  the  petiticjncrs  j^romise, 
each  for  himself,  to  enter  ui)on  their  alloUcd  lands  imme- 
diately, to  fence,  plough  and  sow  it,  to  build  on  the  lots  in 
the  village,  liouses,  barns,  etc.,  and  to  furnish  the  cattle  ne- 
cessary for  such  business  ;  that  the  petitioners  may  also  re- 
ceive the  title  deeds  in  dchita  forma  for  the  lands  and  the 
house  lots,  which  doing  etc.,  they  remain 

Your  lion'*'*'  Worships  very  obedient  servants, 
Pmi.iiT  PiKri.ksK  Schuyler, 
Voi.CKi.RT  Janskn,' 
Goosi.N  Gkrri  rsK,' 
Andriks  IIkkp.krtskn.' 


'  His  surname  was  A'//t.',  allliou^h  according  lo  custom  lie  seldom  used 
it.  lie  was  tlie  ancestor  of  lite  l>ouw  families  residing  in  Albany  and  vi- 
cinity. He  emi{;rated,  in  1638,  from  rrederickstadt,  and  settled  in  Ikvcr- 
wyck.  He  possessed  niore  than  ordinary  business  capacities,  and  laid  llio 
foundation  of  a  large  estate,  portions  of  which  are  yet  in  possession  of  Ins 
descendants. 

I  "  Goosen  (lerritsc,  surnamcd  Van  Schaick^  was  a  self-made  man.  His 
early  education  was  defective,  as  may  l)e  inferred  from  the  fact  that  until 
his  later  years  he  always  signe«l  with  a  mark.  He  never  used  his  surname 
except  to  contracts  and  deeds.  He  was  engagetl  in  an  extensive  and  profit- 
al)le  business,  and  left  a  large  pn)]>erty  to  his  heirs.  Van  Schaick  is  a 
well-known  name  in  the  annals  of  New  Vork. 

'Andries  Herbertsen  Conslapel  Van  der  lilaas,  was  one  of  Patroon  Van 
kcnssehier's  tenants,  and  in  1652  took  the  oath  of  fealty  with  other  ten- 
ants and  retainers.      After  his  term  of  service  expired,  he  engagecl  in  busi- 
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On  April  6,  1662,  tlic  Council  considered  tiic  petition, 
and  resolved  "to  lay  out  a  new  settlement  on  the  Ksopus, 
and  to  accommodate  the  petitioners  as  much  as  occasion 
sliall  permit." 

Other  parties  joined  the  petitioners,  and  before  the  4iii 
of  May  following  the  farms  and  viliaq;e-K)is  were  sur- 
veyed and  allotted,  although  tiie  patents  were  not  issued 
until  April,  1663.  The  viUagc  was  situated  some  four 
miles  west  from  Wiltwyck,  and  is  now  named  Hurley. 

Immediately  after  the  allotment  the  proprietors  let  their 
farms  and  lots  to  other  parties,  on  favorable  terms,  to 
wit  ;  the  llrst  year  rent  free  ;  the  lessors  furnished  building 
materials  for  the  houses  and  barns,  grain  for  planting,  a 
sufficient  number  of  horses,  cows,  swine,  "six  hens  and  a 
rooster;"  also,  "a  plough,  and  a  carl,  with  all  tilings  be- 
longing to  it  except  plough-chains."  After  the  first  year 
the  tenants  were  to  pay  f(jr  each  farm  and  village-lot  an 
annual  rent  of  "four  hundred  and  fifty  guilders  in  beavers, 
at  eight  guilders  each,  or  in  grain  at  the  market  price, 
beaver  valuati(jn,  or  else  in  wampum,  calculating  a  beaver 
at  sixteen  guilders." 

Within  a  year  there  was  a  population  in  the  New 
X'illage  of  about  forty  persons,  men,  women,  and  children, 
w!\o  were  busily  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil,  t(.)o  much  en- 
g.igcd  to  heed  the  warnings  of  danger  from  the  savages. 
Witiiin  three  mcjnths  after  the  first  settlement  a  horse  had 
been  killed  by  the  Indians  in  violation  of  their  treaty 
promise,  and  for  which  they  were  unwilling  to  pay.  Kuin, 
as  usual,  was  probably  at  tlie  bcHtom,  for  notwithstanding 


ncss,  and  speculated  in  lands.  lie  held  the  office  of  inagislrntc  f.r  <-no 
«>r  more  terms.  His  speculations  were  not  successful.  In  the  fall  of  1662 
lie  was  insolvent,  and  a  fugitive.  His  jiropcrly  was  seized  and  st>l<l  t  >  sat- 
isfy his  creditors.  It  is  not  known  that  he  left  male  descendants,  an«l  his 
iiamj  «lisap[)cars  from  the  reci>rds. 
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llic  laws  and  tlic  vij^ilancc  of  the  officers,  contral)and  trad- 
ers, and  tlie  distiller,  Jacolisen  Backer,  "  who  arc  of  the 
devil,"  sinu,u:u;led  liquors  among  the  Indians.  The  A7//A- 
koyiiij; '  of  the  savages  near-by  the  village  alarmed  the 
military  ofllcers  of  Wiltwyck  so  much  that  they  instituted 
regulations  for  drilling  the  militia,  feiring  that  at  any 
liour  they  might  be  called  on  to  defend  themselves  from 
attack.  At  the  New  V^illage,  on  one  occasion,  the  savages 
procured  rum  from  Louis  Dubo,  a  Walloon,  son-in-law  of 
the  distiller,  and  became  so  frenzied  that  they  threw  eacii 
other  into  the  fire. 

The  better  and  more  industrious  class  of  citizens  used 
all  legal  and  moral  cfYorts  to  suppress  this  contraband 
tralTic  in  liqut)rs,  but  without  complete  success.  They 
feared  the  consequences,  but  neglected  to  provide  means 
for  their  security.  They  ploughed  and  planted  the  fields, 
but  did  not  erect  the  palisades  around  their  dwellings. 
The  nuitterings  of  danger  grew  ominous.  The  directcjr 
hastened  to  their  assistance  as  soon  as  the  river  was  clear 
of  ice.  lie  published  an  ordinance  requiring  the  inhabi- 
tants to  close  up  the  gaps  in  their  stockade,  imposing  se- 
vere penalties  for  non-performance.  That  the  work  might 
be  prosecuted  speedily,  he  appointed  overseers,  and  in- 
structed them  "  to  forward  the  work  according  to  order, 
and  exact  the  fines  from  the  negligent  by  prompt  execu- 
tion." 

The  war-cloud  that  hung  over  the  devoted  villages  grew 
darker  day  by  day.  The  Indians,  who  had  engaged  to  do 
the  people  no  harm  either  in  person  or  property,  and 
never  to  visit  the  settlements  in  large  numbers,  grew  bold 
in  rascality.  They  committed  numerous  oflenccs,  came 
in  crowds  to  the  villages,  and  asserted  their  claims  to  the 


Kintckoye,  an  Indian  dance. 
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Irnuls  {hey  Imd  siirrondcrcd.  They  forbade  tlic  erection  of 
j)alisad(^s  an)iind  the  New  Villai^o,  and  j)r()hil)itcd  ihc  use 
of  the  lanfls.  The  situation  was  so  critical  tliat  the  over- 
seers dared  not  pro(  eed  with  tiie  work.  Tiiey  petitioned 
the  director-general  to  send  them  soldiers  for  their  pro- 
tL'ction  until  they  could  finish  tlie  fortification,  urging  its 
importance  ;  and  tliat  a  present  might  be  sent  the  Indians 
tJ  keep  them  quiet.  Tiie  chief  ])roprietors  sent  an  ur- 
gent petition  to  the  same  effect.  These  petitions  were 
(onsidered  in  Council,  May  10,  1665,  and  it  was  resolved 
*' to  send  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity  a  consider- 
able present  to  the  Ksopus  savages." 

Stuyvesant  was  never  an  idle  man,  always  performing 
his  duties  promptly.  At  this  time  lie  was  overworked. 
Tiie  afTairs  on  the  Delaware  refjuired  much  attention. 
Tlie  English  villages  on  Long  Island  gave  liim  a  great 
deal  of  troid>le.  His  negotiations  with  Connecticut  as  to 
boundaries  and  other  matters  absorbetl  his  thoughts  and 
time.  He  found  nn  leisure  or  opp<jrtunily  to  inform  the 
magistrates  of  Wiltwyck  as  to  the  action  of  the  Council 
until  the  last  of  May.  His  letter  was  received  June  4th. 
The  next  day  the  Indian  sachems  were  "notified  to  be 
prepared  to  expect  the  arrival  of  the  honorable  director- 
general,  to  receive  the  presents,  and  to  renew  the  peace." 
It  was  too  late.  The  villages  were  doomed.  The  savages 
had  determined  to  destroy  them,  and  had  matured  their 
j)lans.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  June,  there  came 
at  inten-als  to  Wiltwyck  several  small  bands,  witli  beans 
and  maize  to  sell  to  tlie  inhabitants.  As  the  farmers  were 
in  the  fields,  they  gained  easy  access  within  the  gates, 
scattering  themselves  throughout  the  village.  With  their 
weapons  concealed  under  their  blankets,  they  assumed  the 
appearance  of  friendship,  and  engaged  in  innocent  traffic. 
Suddenly   some    horsemen    came    rusiiing    tiirougli    tlu» 
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western  g;itc,  crying  out,  "  Tlic  Indians  liavc  linrnt  the 
New  Village."  Iinniccliatcly  the  savages  fired  a  sign.il 
gun,  instead  of  their  usual  la^hoof^^  and  in  silence  hegim 
their  work  (jf  nuirdcr.  With  their  tomahawks  ihry 
struck  down  their  unwary  victims.  Women  with  their 
infants  in  their  arms  were  butchered.  While  S(jme  set 
fire  to  the  combustible  houses  to  windward,  others 
dragged  women  and  children  outside  the  gates,  and  held 
them  as  prisoners.  They  did  their  work  so  (piickly  and 
silently,  that  those  of  one  house  did  ncH  knjw  wliat  fearful 
scenes  were  being  enacted  in  another.  All  the  men, 
however,  were  not  at  work  in  the  fields.  There  were  a 
few  soldiers  in  the  guard-house  ;  the  miller  and  his 
servants  were  grinding  at  the  mill  ;  the  sheriff  and  his 
clerks  were  busy  in  his  ofiice  ;  the  minister  and  two  or 
three  carpenters  were  working  on  his  new  dwelling ;  the 
l)rewer  and  his  helper  were  i!i  the  brewery  ;  'I'jen  k 
Clacsen  de  Witt,'  one  of  the  magistnites,  remained  on 
duly.  Soon  the  alarm  was  raised  by  the  outcries  of  flee- 
ing women,  and  the  men,  arming  as  they  could,  lurried 
to  the  rcscu<\  They  forced  the  savages  to  leave  their 
barbarous  warfare  on  women  and  children,  and  run  t(j 
cover.  Fortunately  the  wind  turned  t(-)  another  (piartei, 
or  the  whole  village  would  have  been  destroyed.  The 
smoke  of  the  burning  buildings  was  seen  by  the  men  in 
the  distant  fields,  who,  dropping  their  tools  and  seizing 
their  guns,  came  rushing  home.  The  savages  were  now 
quickly  driven  ixoxw  the  village,  and  sought  safety  in 
llight,  carrying  with  them  their  captives. 

Although  the  time  was  short,  the  Indians  had  done  a 
fearful  work.     Twelve  citizens  and  soldiers  were  killed, 


'The  .inccstor  of  the  De  Witt  family  in  America.  CJovernor  T)e  \Vill 
Clinton,  on  his  mother's  side,  was  one  of  Ins  descendants.  He  was  a 
liloixl  relative  i»f  John  l)c  Witt,  the  (iran<l  Pensionary  of  IIoMand. 
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rliicfly  those  irtnrnini;  from  the  fields  hy  Indians  in  am- 
hiish.  Four  women,  too  ill  to  be  c.irried  away,  and  two 
little  ciiildren,  were  killed,  and  burned  in  tlieir  hoiises. 
Might  men  were  wounded,  one  of  whom  died  of  his  in- 
jiuies.  Five  women,  including  two  relatives  of  Voh  kert 
Douw,  one  of  tlie  i)rojectors  of  the  New  Village,  and  four 
children,  one  the  daughter  of  De  Witt,  were  carried  off. 
Iwelve  houses  were  burned.  The  scene,  as  described  by 
Dominie  Bloem,  in  a  letter  to  the  director,  was  appalling  ; 

"The  great  (iod  has  allowed  the  savages  heavily  to 
visit  our  neighbor  hamlet  and  this  place,  whereby  the  one 
was  totally  ruined  and  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  other 
]\irtially  destroyed  ;  in  l)o(h  ])laces  several  pe<jple  were 
killed,  smothered  in  their  blood,  and  wounded,  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  animals  ;  many  of  us  have  been  captured 
liythe  heathen,  and  led  away  as  ]^risoners  ;  and  all  this  was 
done  under  the  cover  of  friendship,  in  an  instant,  and  with 
great  cruelty,  so  that  it  was  jiitiful  and  distressing  to  look 
at,  for  death  liad  come  uj)on  us  and  ui  our  houses  (|'ji<  kly 
and  unexpectedly  to  destroy  the  children  in  their  cra<lles, 
I  lie  young  men  on  the  streets.  The  dead  bodies  of  men 
lay  here  and  there  like  dung-heaps  on  the  field,  and  the 
burnt  and  roasted  cori)ses  like  slieaves  behind  the  mower." 

The  New  Village  was  entirely  destroyed,  excej)!  an  un- 
( ovcred  barn.  Three  men  were  killed,  and  one  was  taken 
)irisoncr ;  eight  women  and  four  children  were  carried 
into  captivity.  The  men  in  the  fields,  when  they  saw  the 
smoke  of  their  burning  dwellings  which  were  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  yelling  savages,  lost  all  hope  of  rendering 
any  personal  assistance.  Unhitching  their  horses  and 
mounting,  they  sought  the  aid  of  their  neighbcjrs.  Some 
rode  to  Wiltwyck  into  the  jaws  of  death  ;  otiiers  to  the 
redoubt  on  the  river,  only  to  learn  that  not  a  soldier  could 
be  spared  fron)  his  post. 
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When  the  news  reached  the  director-general,  he  gave 
sonic  Inirried  directions  t(j  Secretary  V'an  Ruyvcn,  to  warn 
the  nciglibornig  villages  to  be  on  their  guard,  and  started 
for  Wiltwyck.  On  liis  arrival,  June  r4th,  he  encouraged 
the  people,  gave  them  written  instructi(^ns,  and  left  tlio 
next  day  for  Fort  Orange,  to  enlist  the  Mohawks  in  ari 
effort  to  recover  the  cajHives.  Finding  no  north-bound 
vessel  at  the  strand,  he  returned  to  Manhattan.  He  calletl 
a  meeting  of  the  Council  for  consultation.  They  were  oi 
one  mind,  that  war  should  be  made  on  the  treacherous 
natives,  "  for  the  reputation  of  the  country  and  the  Chris- 
tian nations."  Hut  their  "  liands  were  bound"  for  the 
present  on  account  of  the  captive  women  and  children. 
They  must  be  rescued,  perhaps  by  friendly  Indians  ; 
meantime  jireparations  should  be  made  to  punish  the 
Esoj)us  savages. 

While  making  unremitting  efforts  to  release  the  cap- 
tives, the  work  of  preparation  went  steadily  on.  The 
West  India  Coriij)any,  in  the  thnjes  of  !)ankruptcy,  had 
disbanded  most  of  the  soldiery  in  the  province,  and,  in 
violation  of  their  engagements,  had  left  the  people  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  It  was  therefore  necessary  io  raise  vol- 
unteer troops.  Hoimties  were  offered,  and  other  induce- 
ments held  out  as  a  reward  for  bravery  and  patriotism. 
In  two  weeks  the  little  army  was  ready  to  march.  The 
burgomaster,  Martin  Cregier,  was  commissioned  captain- 
lieutenant,  and  had  supreme  command  in  the  absence  of 
the  director.  He  arrived  at  tlie  redoubt  July  4th,  and 
without  loss  of  time  transferred  his  troops  and  supplies  to 
Wiltwyck,  being  watched  the  while  by  three  Indians  sta- 
tioned on  a  distant  liill  in  full  sight  of  the  landing. 

Only  one  prisoner  had  as  yet  been  released.  She  was 
the  wife  of  Surgeon  Van  Imborgh,  and  daughter  of  La 
Montagne,   vice-director  at  Fort  Orange.     She  had  been 
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redeemed  with  a  hirge  present  by  ;i  Mohuwk  saclieni. 
Altlioiigii  much  the  larger  number  of  prisoners  were  witli 
the  Esopus  savages,  many  were  scattered  here  and  there 
among  tlic  tribes  wlio  aided  in  the  attack  on  the  vilhiges. 
The  escape  of  Mrs.  Van  Imborgh  was  timely  and  fortu- 
nate. She  gave  important  information  as  to  the  number 
and  location  of  the  enemy,  and  acted  as  guide  to  tiic 
troops  when  they  first  marched  into  the  Indian  country. 

Captain  Cregier  has  left  an  interesting  journal  of  his 
operations  against  the  savages,  from  July  4,  1663,  when  he 
landed,  to  January  3,  1664,  the  date  of  his  return  to  Man- 
hattan, from  which  we  glean  a  few  of  the  more  important 
details. 

Two  Wappingers  came  to  the  redoubt  to  sell  some 
meat,  and  were  detained.  From  them  it  was  learned  who 
were  the  allies  of  the  Esopus  Indians,  and  their  strength 
when  they  assaulted  the  settlements.  The  oldest  of  the 
two,  under  the  seductive  inllucnce  of  a  small  present,  was 
commimicativc.  He  told  the  captain  that  his  companion 
was  one  of  the  party  in  the  murderous  attempt  on  Wilt- 
wyck,  and  that  there  was  now  a  number  of  the  enemy 
hiding  on  the  cast  side  of  the  river,  and  offered  to  guide 
them  to  the  place.  A  party  of  soldiers,  under  experienced 
officers,  was  immediately  ordered  to  the  hiding-place. 
The  third  day  after  the  party  returned,  with  a  squaw  and 
tlircc  children  prisoners,  having  killed  six  Indians  and 
taken  some  booty.  From  the  scpiaw  the  captain  obtained 
a  description  of  the  fort  occupied  by  the  Esojius  Indians, 
and  its  locality,  agreeing  with  that  of  Mrs.  Van  Imborgh. 

Captain  Cregier  was  now  ready  to  march  int(j  the  In- 
dian country^  but  awaited  the  result  of  the  Moiiawk  ne- 
gotiations for  the  captives,  four  of  whom  were  exchanged, 
through  their  instrumentality,  for  the  squaw  and  her  two 
children.  The  Mohawk  sachems  returned  to  the  woods 
10 
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with  presents  to  make  another  effort  at  rescue.  Three 
days  afterward  they  returned,  bringing  with  tliem  one 
white  woman.  Tliey  reported  that  the  savages  were  very 
angry,  tlireatened  to  kill  them,  and  would  deliver  no 
more  prisoners  until  Corlacr '  and  Rcntslaer'  brcught 
goods  and  made  peace  with  them.  They  were  deter- 
mined to  make  a  stand  in  their  fort,  threatening  to  kill 
their  prisoners  if  attacked. 

Cregier  thought  it  was  now  time  to  make  some  demon- 
strations against  the  enemy.  He  called  a  council  of  war, 
who  determined  that  an  expedition  should  march  the  next 
day.  The  forces  consisted  of  two  lunidrcd  and  ten  men, 
including  "  seven  of  the  Company's  negroes,"  and  forty- 
one  Long  Island  Indians,  under  Lieutenant  Van  Couwen- 
hoven,  all  under  command  of  Captnin-Lieutenant  Cregier, 
Mrs.  Van  Imborgh  acting  as  guide.  After  a  fatiguing 
march  of  two  days  they  arrived  at  the  Indian  fort,  only  to 
find  it  deserted.  It  had  been  abandoned  two  days,  so  well 
had  the  Indians  kept  themselves  informed  as  to  the  move- 
ments of  tlie  troops.  A  captured  squaw  and  three  horses 
were  their  only  trophies.  They  remained  on  the  ground 
three  days,  occupied  in  cutting  down  the  corn  in  the  field, 
and  burning  the  old  corn  and  beans  stored  in  pits.  In 
the  three  days  they  cut  d(jwn  nearly  two  Inmdrcd  acres  of 
green  corn,  and  burned  above  a  hundred  pits-full  of  dried 
corn  and  beans.  On  the  morning  of  tlie  fourth  day  they 
*'  set  fire  to  the  fort  and  houses,  and  while  they  were  in  full 
blaze  marched  out  in  good  order." 

The  army  arrived  at  Wiltw^yck  at  nine  in  the  evening  of 


'  Arent  Vnn  Curlacr,  founder  of  Schenectady.  He  was  so  much  re- 
spected by  the  Mohawks  that  they  gave  his  name  to  all  the  English  colo- 
nial governors  of  New  York. 

•Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer,  director  of  the  colony  of  Rensselaerwyck. 
He  was  also  much  loved  by  the  Indians, 
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tiie  same  clay,  July  31st,  liaving  made  a  marcli  of  ten  Dutch 
miles,  equal  to  forty  English. 

For  the  next  tiiirty  clays  the  troops  were  mostly  em- 
ployed in  guarding  the  reapers  and  laborers  gatliering  the 
harvest,  which  seems  to  have  been  abundant.  The  grain 
in  the  fields  cjf  the  New  Village  was  not  neglected.  One 
(lay  fifty  reapers,  with  thirty  wagons,  were  sent  to  the 
"burnt  village,  called  the  (ireat  Plot,"  protected  by  an 
escort  of  eighty  men.  Meantime  the  efforts  to  rescue  the 
captives  were  continued.  Lieutenant  Wan  Couwenhoven 
was  commissioned  to  patrol  the  river  in  a  sloop,  and  di- 
rected to  call  on  the  Wappinger  sachems  with  presents,  to 
secure  their  services  in  this  business.  One  night  he  rode 
at  anchor  before  the  Dans  Kamer  (six  miles  above  New- 
burgh),  where  the  Indians  were  Ki/ifckoyinj^,  firing  guns,  and 
keeping  up  such  an  uproar  '*  that  the  woods  rung  again." 
lie  reported  to  Caj)tain  Cregier,  warning  him  to  be  on  his 
guard,  for  it  was  said  by  Indians  along  the  shore,  that  the 
ICsopus  savages,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred,  including 
their  allies,  "intended  to  surprise  the  fort  in  about  two 
days."  Van  Couwenhoven's  effcjrts  resulted  in  the  release 
of  one  woman  and  three  children. 

The  Esopus  Indians  were  building  a  new  fort  about  four 
hours  distant  from  their  old  one  ;  the  harvest  had  been 
gathered  ;  only  four  captives  had  been  recovered  in  the  last 
thirty  days  ;  the  savages  were  still  hostile  and  defiant.  A 
new  council  of  war  decided  that  another  expedition  should 
set  out  in  search  of  the  enemy.  On  ^September  3d,  Captain 
Cregier  began  his  march,  with  only  fifty-five  men.  The 
expedition  was  conducted  so  prudently,  that  the  men  were 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  Indian  fort  before  they  were  dis* 
covered.  The  attack  was  then  made  so  promptly,  that  the 
Indians,  who  were  working  on  the  palisades,  had  no  time 
to  arm.     They  were  routed  with  considerable  slaugliter. 
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It  was  .1  complete  surprise,  and  tlie  enemy  tied  in  confu- 
sion across  the  creek,  where  they  made  a  feeble  stand,  but 
soon  dispersed.  The  Indians  lost  their  war-chief,  fourteen 
warriors,  four  women,  and  three  children,  with  many 
wounded,  and  thirteen  prisoners.  In  the  action  the  Dutch 
}jad  three  killed  and  six  wounded.  Twenty-three  of  the 
white  ca()tives  were  released.  As  there  were  more  wcnind- 
cd  than  h(jrses  to  carry  them,  the  council  (;f  war  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  cut  down  thecorn,  lest  more  should  be 
wounded,  and  greater  dilVicultics  incurred  in  carrying  them 
home.  They  found  a  large  amount  of  Indian  property, 
"which  could  well  fdl  a  sloop,"  among  which  were  twenty- 
four  guns  and  twenty  pounds  of  powder.  What  tiiey 
could  not  carry  away  they  destroyed,  and  began  their  re- 
turn march,  estimated  to  be  over  fifty  miles,  to  Wiltwyck. 
On  the  way,  one  j)risoner  refused  to  go  farther.  '*  We 
took  him  aside  and  gave  him  his  last  me;il."  The  expedi- 
tion was  absent  four  days. 

The  remainder  of  the  month  of  September  was  spent  in 
guarding  the  farmers  while  tliey  were  gathering  the  fall 
crops  and  preparing  the  fields  for  the  next  spring. 

A  new  expedition  iiito  the  Indian  country  was  organ- 
ized. The  Esopus  savages,  in  the  opinion  of  the  directc^r, 
were  not  sufiicicntly  hiunbled.  Again  he  enlisted  a  num- 
ber of  volunteers,  and  forty-six  Long  Island  Indians. 

Having  completed  his  preparation,  the  valiant  captain 
began  Ins  marcli  on  October  ist,  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  men,  including  the  friendly  Indians.  The  next 
day  in  the  afternoon  they  arrived  at  the  fort,  where  they 
had  fought  the  battle  in  September.  It  was  solitary  and 
deserted.     They  found  no  living  thing,  but 

"  we  there  found  five  large  pits,  into  which  they  had  cast 
their  dead.     The  wolves  had  rooted  up  and  devoured  some 
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of  them.  Lower  down  on  the  creek  were  four  other  pits 
lull  of  dead  Indians,  and  wc  found  further  on  tiirec  In- 
dians, with  a  squaw  and  a  child,  tliat  lay  unhinicd  and 
almost  wholly  devoured  by  the  ravens  and  the  wolves." 


SI) 


\  party  of  soldiers  and    Indians  was  immediately  dc- 

atched  to  a  place  four  miles  (Uutch)  distant,  where  their 
Indian  guide  supj)oscd  some  of  the  enemy  to  be.  On 
reaching  their  destination,  they  discovered  nothing  but 
.some  wigwams,  which  had  been  a  long  while  abandoned. 
Meantime  the  corn  in  the  fields  around  the  fort  and  along 
the  creek  was  pulled  \\\)  and  destroyed.  Then  the  pali- 
sades of  the  fort  were  piled  in  heaps,  and  burned  with 
the  houses.  WIhmi  the  deslrucli<jn  was  complete,  they 
marched  down  along  the  creek,  '*  where  lay  divers  maize 
plantations,  and  several  large  wigwams,"  whi(  h  were  al- 
^o  binnt.  '•  Now,  having  destroyed  everything,  we  com- 
menced our  homeward  uKirch." 

Shortly  after  their  return  to  Wiltwyck,  a  white  girl  was 
(lisccn'cred  near  the  redoubt,  who  had  escaped  from  her 
Indian  captor,  whom  she  reported  to  be  living  on  the 
mountain  about  twelve  miles  distant.  A  party  of  thiily- 
si\  soldiers  was  sent  out  to  capture  him.  lie  had  tied. 
The  soldiers  watched  all  night  in  his  hut,  and  in  the 
morning,  loading  themselves  with  the  Indian's  corn,  re- 
turned to  quarters.  Another  party  of  forty  men  went  t<> 
Soger's  creek  (Saugcrties).  They  found  no  enemies,  but 
ilestroyed  a  large  quantity  of  corn. 

While  thus  employed  looking  up  the  enemy  and  guard- 
ing the  ploughmen,  wild  rumors  came  to  their  cars,  that 
several  tribes  had  combined  to  destroy  the  Dutch,  and 
had  assembled  to  the  number  of  five  liundred  near 
Claverack.  There  was  little  doubt  that  they  were  intent 
on    some   mischief,   but   their  coimcils   came  to  naught. 
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The  rumors  scr\Td  to  make  the  Dutch  more  watchful,  and 
strengthen  their  defences. 

There  were  yet  several  captives  among  the  Indians. 
To  recover  ihcm  no  pains  or  expense  were  spared.  One 
by  one  tliey  were  redeemed,  and  restored  to  their  friends, 
until  on  December  ist  all  but  five  had  been  rescued. 

The  Esopus  savages  liad  had  enough  {)(  war.  Their 
castles  had  been  burnt  and  their  winter's  food  destroyed  ; 
many  of  their  chiefs  and  warriors  had  been  killed.  They 
had  been  hunted  like  wild  beasts  and  driven  from  their 
lair.  The  survivors  were  fugitives.  Miserable  and  naked 
they  wandered  away,  and  were  dependent  for  food  and 
shelter  on  their  more  fortunate  relatives.  Their  punish- 
ment was  severe,  but  not  greater  than  they  deserved. 
After  the  failure  of  their  last  desperate  cfTort  to  form  a 
combination  of  kindred  tribes  for  their  assistance,  their 
haughty  spirits  were  broken,  and  they  sued  for  peace. 
Their  chastisement  had  produced  a  wonderful  influence 
upon  other  Indian  clans  along  the  river  and  in  the  in- 
terior. They  were  of  the  same  stock,  and  had  sympa- 
thized with  them.  They  had  sent  their  young  warriors 
to  their  assistance  against  the  Dutch.  But  now  that  they 
were  subdued,  the  Wappingcrs,  the  Raritans,  the  Mohe- 
gans,  the  Minnisinks,  tlie  Minquas,  the  Tappans  hast- 
ened to  secure  their  peace  with  Stuyvesant,  disclaim- 
ing any  participation  with  the  Esopus,  but  asking  that 
they  might  be  included  in  the  peace.  The  energy  and 
success  of  the  Dutch  had  overawed  them.  They  had  been 
taught  that,  though  the  Dutch  were  long  forbearing  and 
reluctant  to  engage  in  war,  they  could  strike  eiTectual 
blows  when  aroused.  Their  haughty  demands  had  given 
place  to  humble  entreaties. 

Stuyvesant  declined  to  make  peace  with  the  Esopus 
Indians  until  their  own  chiefs  appeared,  but  finally,  Do- 
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cember  29th,  he  consented  to  an  armistice  of  two  months, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  in  case  tlic  five  remain- 
ing captives  were  surrendered,  and  the  Esopus  sachems 
made  personal  application,  he  woidd  taltc  of  peace.  Tlie 
armistice  was  continued  after  tlie  two  months  expired  to 
the  middle  of  May,  '64.  Meantime  all  the  captives  liad 
been  returned,  and  as  the  Indians  were  still  desirous  of 
l>cace,  it  was  decided  that  the  chiefs  should  go  to  Manhat- 
tan and  arrange  the  terms  in  the  capital  of  the  province. 
Hitherto  all  negotiations  had  taken  place  at  I'2sopus, 
"under  the  blue  sky."  Peace  was  consummated  May  15, 
1664.  Its  provisions  were  similar  to  those  of  other  trea- 
ties, especially  the  last.  There  was  one  exception.  It  was 
now  stipulated,  "  that  some  of  their  people  should  come 
down  every  year  to  renew  the  compact." 

Peace  was  not  more  welcome  to  the  Indians  than  to  the 
Dutch.  The  expenses  of  the  government  the  last  year 
had  been  eiglity  thousand  guilders,  and  the  revenue  only 
thirty  thousand.  Tlic  Indian  war  had  crippled  all  indus- 
tries, especially  the  fur  trade.  The  English  on  Long 
Island  were  in  open  revolt.  The  end  of  New  Netherland 
was  drawing  near. 

The  leading  projectors  of  the  New  Village  were  great 
losers  by  the  Indian  war.  Sev<:ral  of  their  tenants  had 
been  killed,  and  their  families  carried  off  to  an  almost 
hopeless  captivity.  Little  of  their  stock  was  recovered, 
and  other  personal  property  was  almost  wholly  lost. 
They  wrote  a  pitiful  letter  to  Director  Stuyvesant,  in 
which  they  speak  of  their  heavy  losses,  "which  withotit 
(iod's  blessing  we  cannot  recover  in  years."  "But  our 
iifTcctions  arc  for  our  distressed  friends." 

Their  experiment  in  farming  at  Esopus  had  been  di:>- 
astrous,  and  although  Stuyvesant  a  few  days  after  the 
peace  proposed  to  erect  a  "stockaded  fort  and  keep  a 
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few  soldiers  there,"  they  coiiUi  not  be  induced  to  resume 
operations.  After  the  English  r.vtnc  into  possession  of 
the  province,  Governor  Xicoiis,  in  i66S,  renewed  tlicir  pat- 
ents, and  his  successor,  Colonel  Lovelace,  named  the  vil- 
lage Ilnrlcv.  The  projectors  sold  their  farms  and  village- 
lots  to  an  Englishman,  and  sought  other  investments. 

•IMF,    MAI.F    MOON. 

Among  the  old  documents  I  found  the  following  : 

To  the  Noble,  Very  Worshipful,  Honorable  Director- 
General  and  Council  of  New  Xcthcrland. 

Respectfully  show  Philipp  Pieterse  Schuyler  and  Goo- 
sen  Gerretse,  residents  of  the  village  of  Ik'verwyck,  that 
the  Mohikandcrs  have  informed  the  petitioners,  tiie  Eng- 
lish of  Connetikot  on  the  Eresh  river  had  reqi.estcd 
them  to  sell  a  certain  plain,  called  by  the  Dutch  the  Half 
Moon,  situate  on  the  third  or  fourth  mouth  (of  the  Mo- 
hawk river)  witli  an  island  between  the  second  and  third 
mouth,  alxHit  three  or  four  leagues  to  the  northward  from 
here.  The  Mohikanders  have  offered  to  sell  this  land  to 
the  petitioners  in  preference,  but  as  the  petitioners  may 
not  do  it  without  the  consent  of  your  Hon^'""  Worships, 
theref(jre  they  pray,  that  your  Hon''"''  Worships  will  grant 
them  permission  to  purchase  the  said  land,  as  it  will  be 
done  for  the  best  of  the  country  and  to  keep  the  English 
.iway  from  the  river. 

Waiting  for  a  favorable  apostel  we  remain 
Your  Noble,  Honorable  Worships' 
Obcdien  Servants, 

Philipp  Pieterse  Schuyler, 
GoosEN  Gerretse  (Van  Schaick). 

Bcvcr\vyck,  the  27th  May,  1664. 

The  petition  was  granted  July  10,  1664. 
What  has  been  said  in  the  introduction  about  "crowd- 
ing on  the  Dutch  "  westward  from  the  Connecticut,  will 
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explain  the  reason  for  '*  keeping  the  Englisii  away  from 
ilic  river." 

The  Indian  war,  and  the  rumors  of  an  English  invasion, 
gave  so  much  occupation  to  government  and  citizens,  lliat 
there  was  little  time  to  attend  to  private  afTairs.  The 
purchase  of  the  Half  Moon  had  to  be  deferred.  The  Eng- 
lish invasion  did  not  rest  on  idle  rumors.  Early  the  ne.xt 
sjiring,  when  the  Englisii  had  settled  tiie  afTairs  of  the 
province,  Schuyler  applied  to  Governor  NicoUs  for  a 
license  to  buy  the  same  tract.  This  was  granted,  and  in 
October,  1665,  a  patent  was  issued  to  Sciuiyler  and  Van 
Schaick  for  a  tract  of  land  described  as  the  Hall  Moon, 
beginning  at  the  fourth  sprimj^  and  stretching  north  along 
the  river  "to  a  creek  coming  out  of  a  great  meadow," 
(^iiow  Mechanicsville).  Anoilier  j)atent  of  the  same  date 
» onvcyed  the  island,  now  known  as  \'an  Sch.aick  Island. 

\'an  Scliaick  erected  buildings  on  the  island,  and  again 
tried  the  experiment  of  fanning.  In  November,  1669,  he 
sold  his  interest  in  the  Half  Moon  tract  and  island  to 
Schuyler  for  fifteen  hundred  guilders,  payable  in  Hol- 
land. In  March  of  the  next  year  both  deed  and  bill  of 
exchange  were  cancelled  ;  fur  what  reason  does  not  ap- 
pear. The  properly  remaijied  in  their  j^ossession  as  at 
first  until  July,  16S1,  wlien  Schuyler  conveyed  his  half  in- 
terest to  Annetje  Lievens,  widow  of  Vaji  Schaick,  and  ac- 
knowledges "to  have  received  full  compensation,  and  to 
have  been  paid  the  first  instalment  of  the  purchase-money 
as  well  as  the  last  ;  "  how  much  is  not  mentioned. 

Schuyler's  interest  in  this  now  valuable  section  of  Sar- 
atoga County  was  thus  extingjiished.  Annetje  Lievens, 
althoTigh  a  fashionable  young  woman  fond  of  gaycty,  be- 
came a  prudent  wife,  having  the  full  confidence  of  her 
husband,  wlio  gave  her  in  his  will  his  share  of  the  Half 
Moon  and  the  island.     In  1687  she  sold  the  whole  to  her 
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Stepson,  Anthony  Van  Schaick,  for  "  five  hundred   and 
fifty  beavers." 

THE    FLATTS. 

Tlic  Old  Homestead — the  family  mansion — always  has 
a  special  charm  to  the  descendants  of  tiie  buiUler,  particu- 
larly in  their  later  years.  When,  during  a  residence  in 
Albany,  I  learned  that  the  house  in  wliicli  Philip  Schuy- 
ler had  lived  was  still  in  existence,  and  that  it  was  only 
four  miles  north  of  State  Street,  I  took  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  visiting  it.  Leaving  the  turnpike,  I  crossed 
the  canal,  and,  walking  a  short  distance  toward  the  river, 
I  stood  before  the  vcncraljle  structure.  It  was,  indeed,  only 
in  part  the  same  house.  The  front  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  had  been  rebuilt  on  the 
same  foundati(^ns,  and  in  the  same  style.  The  annex  at 
the  back,  with  its  thick  brick  walls,  witiistood  tlie  fire,  and 
was  the  same  as  when  fir  t  built.  The  old  and  the  new 
.were  clearly  discernible  by  the  difierent  size  (;f  the  bricks, 
the  new  being  larger.  The  house  was  occupied,  as  it  had 
always  been,  by  a  descendant  of  Philip  Schuyler,  who 
courteously  gratified  my  curiosity,  conducting  me  througii 
all  the  halls  and  rooms.  The  interior  finish  was  modern, 
except  a  small  portion  left  in  its  original  state,  as  a  speci- 
men of  what  it  once  was.  I  stood  at  the  door,  and  care- 
fully noted  the  surroundings.  The  road  north  from  Al- 
bany formerly  ran  between  the  house  and  river.  Now  it 
is  several  rods  in  the  rear,  and  the  lawn  extends  to  the 
water.  To  the  right  stood  the  great  barn,  just  as  when 
Schuyler's  Indian  guests  were  wont  to  sleep  in  it.  Be- 
yond, the  Krom  Kil  (crooked  creek),  tlic  south  boundary 
of  the  bouwery,  wound  its  devious  way  to  the  river.  South 
of  the  Krom  Kil  was  the  farm  of  a  few  hundred  acres, 
which  had  been  given,  in   1703,  to   Peter  and  Jeremiah 
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Schuyler,  grandsons  of  Philip  Schuyler,  by  Killian  Van 
Rensselaer,  as  their  motlier's  portion  of  the  manor.  East, 
a  few  rods  from  the  door,  separated  from  the  main-land 
by  a  narrow  ciianncl,  lay  tlic  "  large  island  of  the  Tlatts." 
Hcyond  the  river  to  tlic  northeast  was  the  farm  of  fuur 
iiundrcd  acres,  bounded  north  and  south  by  two  creeks, 
given  by  Jeremiali  Van  Rensselaer  in  1674,  to  Johanna 
do  Lact,  for  her  "just  claim  of  one-tenth  of  the  manor." 
This  farm  came  into  the  possession  of  Pijilip  Schuyler, 
and  was  sold  by  Ills  lieirs  after  llie  dcatli  <>f  their  mother, 
for  twelve  hundred  and  forty-one  pcninds  currency,  all  join- 
iii!^  in  the  deed.  It  is  now  occupied  by  lari^c  iron  and  steel 
maiuifactorics.  North  of  the  house  was  the  j)rivate  ceme- 
tery, where  several  gencr.uions  of  Scluiylers  p.re  buried. 

I  could  not  but  recall  some  of  the  many  interesting  his- 
torical incidents  C(jnnccted  witlj  the  jilace.  Here,  in  1677, 
a  party  (jf  Mohawks  attacked  the  Mohegans  and  took 
many  prisoners.  About  the  same  time,  four  Mohawk  war- 
riors routed  eighty  "  rncasmcn,"  Connectiiut  Indians.  To 
this  place  (Tcneral  Fit/  John  Wiulhr op,  in  1690,  sent  the 
first  detachment  of  hi:^  army  from  Albany  for  the  invasion 
of  Canada.  Here,  in  1690,  John,  the  youngest  son  of  Phil- 
ip Schuyler,  conceived  the  design  of  attacking  La  Prairie, 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  a  comj)any<jf  thirty  whites  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  Indians.  Here  his  eldest  brother, 
Major  Peter  Schuyler,  formed  his  plans  for  the  invasion 
of  Canada  the  next  year,  and  gatiiered  his  dusky  warriors. 
Between  this  door  and  the  river  marched  for  the  next  sev- 
enty years  the  several  armies  against  the  French,  and  here 
many  of  their  officers  found  entertainment.  Here  the  gal- 
lant Lord  IIowc  spent  the  night,  and  ate  his  breakfast 
on  the  march  under  Abercrombie  to  attack  Ticonderoga. 
Here  the  "American  Lady  "  of  Mrs.  Grant,  ''Aunt  Schuy- 
ler," presided  as  mistress  for  thirty  years  after  her  bus- 
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band's  death,  extending  a  generous  hospitality.  Under  the 
shade  of  the  trees  before  the  door  she  sat  one  summer's 
afternoon,  when  the  alarm  of  fire  was  raised.  In  yonder 
graveyard  lies  her  dust  with  no  stone  to  mark  the  spot.* 

*  There  is  a  map  of  the  llatls  in  Wilson's  edition  of  Mrs,  Grant's  Me- 
moirs of  an  American  Lady  (Munscll,  All>any,  1876),  on  page  99,  and  a 
woocl-cut  of  the  liousc  on  page  240. 

Mrs.  Grant,  jip.  110-114,  thus  describes  tlic  old  house  :  "  It  was  a  largo 
brick  house  of  two  or  rather  three  stories  (for  there  were  excellent  attics),  be- 
sides a  sunk  story,  fniishcd  with  the  cxactest  neatness.  The  lower  floor  had 
two  spacious  rooms,  willi  large  liglit  closets;  on  the  first  there  were  three 
rooms,  and  in  the  upper  one  four.  Through  the  middle  of  tlic  house  was  a 
wide  passage,  with  opposite  front  and  back  doors, which  insummcr  admitted 
a  stream  of  air  i)eculiarly  grateful  to  the  languid  senses.  It  was  furnislicd 
with  chairs  and  pictures  like  a  summer  parlor.      Here  the  family  usually 

sat  in  hot  weather,  when  there  were  no  ceremonious  strangers 

This  house  had  also  two  appendage's  common  to  all  those  belonging  to 
persons  in  easy  circumstances  there.  One  wns  a  large  portico  at  the  door, 
with  a  few  stci)s  leading  uj)  to  it,  anrl  floored  like  a  room  ;  it  was  open  at 
the  sides,  and  had  seals  all  round.  Above  was  ciilur  a  slight  wooden 
roof,  painted  like  an  awning,  or  a  covering  of  lattice-work,  over  which  a 
transplanted  vine  spread  its  luxuriant  leaves  and  numerous  clusters.  These, 
though  small,  and  rather  too  acid  till  sweetened  by  tlie  fr»)sl,  had  a  beauti- 
ful appearance.  What  gave  an  air  of  liberty  and  safety  to  these  rust  it- 
porticos,  which  always  produced  in  my  mind  a  sensation  of  pleasure  that  I 
know  not  how  to  defmc,  was  the  number  of  little  birJs  domesticated  there. 
For  their  accommodation  there  was  a  small  shelf  built  round,  where  they 
nestled,  sacred  from  the  touch  of  slaves  and  children,  who  were  taught  to 
regard  them  as  the  good  genii  of  the  place,  not  to  be  disturbed  with  im- 
punity.    ... 

**  At  the  back  of  the  large  house  was  a  smaller  and  lower  one,  so  joined 
to  it  as  to  make  the  form  of  a  cross.  There  one  or  two  lower  and  smaller 
rooms  below,  and  the  same  number  above,  afforded  a  refuge  to  the  family 
during  the  rigors  of  winter,  when  the  spacious  summer  rooms  would  have 
been  intolerably  cold,  and  the  smoke  of  prodigious  wood-fires  would  have 
sullied  the  elegantly  clean  furniture.  Here,  too,  was  a  sunk  story,  where 
the  kitchen  was  immediately  below  the  eating-parlor,  and  increased  the 
general  warmth  of  the  house.  In  summer  the  negroes  resided  in  slight  outer 
kitchens,  where  food  w.is  dressed  for  the  family.  Those  who  wrought  in 
the  fields  often  had  their  nimplc  dinner  cooked  without,  nnd  ate  it  under 
the  hhadc  of  a.  great  tree.  One  room,  I  should  have  said,  in  the  greater 
house  only,  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  company  ;  all  the  rest  were 
bedchambers  for  their  accommodation,  while  the  domestic  friends  of  the 
family  occupied  neat  little  bedroom*  in    the  attits  or    the  winter-house. 
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It  is  not  probable  that  Philip  Schuyler  built  the  house. 
Arcnt  Van  Curler,  a  cousin  of  the  first  Patroon  Van  Rens- 
selaer, came  uitli  the  first  colonists  of  the  manor,  1630, 
and  was  soon  after  made  superintendent.  He  married  in 
1643,  and  on  his  return  from  Holland,  where  he  had  gone 
on  ills  "  bridal  tour,"  he  removed  to  his  farm  on  tlie  Flatts. 
After  him  Richard  Van  Rensselaer,  a  son  of  the  Patroon, 
occupied  it.  I  wished  to  learn  when  Philip  vScimylcr 
came  into  possession,  and  on  what  terms.  In  the  business 
<  ffice  of  the  Manor  of  Rensselaerwyck  an  ordinary  ac- 
count-book of  an  ancient  appearance  was  placed  before 
inc,  in  which  I  found  the  following  entry  : 

"  Philip  Schuyler  Debit 

lor  the   liouwery  called  dc  Vlachte  (the  I'latts),  and  the 

Island,  sold    to  him   for   700  beavers  and  U.  1600  Holland 
money  lofjethcr  11.  Sooo. 

Contra  Credit 

;\  bill  of    Ivxcliangc  drawn  on  J;in  IJaptist  Van  Rensse- 

i  icr,  calculated  at  11.  2400. 

650  whole  Beavers  5200. 

50     do.         do.  400. 


8.000." 


riiis  house  contained  no  drawing-room  ;  llial  was  an  unhcar<l-of  luxury  ; 

'  ••  winter  rooms  liad  carpets;  the  lol>l)yhad  oil-cloth  painted  in  lozenges, 

'  imitate  blue  and  white  niarhlc.       The  best  bedroom   was  hung  with 

'.\inily  portraits,  some  of  which  were  admirably  executed  ;  ami  in  the  eat- 

ing-room,  which,  by  the  by,  was  rarely  used  for  that  purpose,  were  some 

hue  Scripture   paintings.     .     .     .      The   houic   fronted   the  river,  on   the 

Irink  of  wliich,  under  sliades  of   elm   and   sycamore,  ran  the  great  road 

•   w.inl  Saratoga,  Stillwater,  nnd  the  northern  lakes  ;  a  little  siniplc  avenue 

:  morella  cherry  trees,  enclosed  with  a  white   rail,  led   to   the   road  nnd 

.vcr,  not  three   hundred  yards  distant.     Adjoining  to  this  on  the  south 

,  U",  was  an  enclosure  subdivided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  was  a 

:i  dl  hayfield,  opposite  the  south  end  of  the  house  ;  the  next,  not  so  long, 

L'.irden  ;  and  tlie  tliinl,  l)y  far  the  largest,  nn  orchard.'' 

^lrs.  Grant's   description   applies,  of  course,  to  the  state  of  the  Flattt 

ici  Philip  Schuyler's  grantlson,  nearly  a  century  Uter. 
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It  had  no  d«ite.  The  last  preceding  date  was  of  the  year 
1658,  and  the  next  succeeding  was  in  1675.  Subsequently 
I  found  recorded  in  the  County  Cleric's  office  a  deed  by 
"  K.  V.  Rensselaer"  to  ''Margrct  Schuyler,"  bearing  date 
"  the  —  Day  off  September  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  Christ 
one  tiiousand  six  hundred  eighty  and  nine."  **  Recorded 
this  25t)i  day  of  June  1707  at  ye  Request  of  Margaret 
Schuyler  wid*^  Relict  of  Philip  Schuyler  deceased."  It  re- 
cites that 

"  Jeremias  Van  Rensselaer  in  his  life  time  That  is  to  say 
on  the  two  and  twcntiethday  of  June  in  the  yearof  our  Lord 
Christ  one  thousand  six  hundred  seventy  and  two  for  and 
in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  five  tht  usand  Holland  guild- 
ers to  jiim  in  liand  paid  did  grant  Bargaiu  and  sell  unto 
the  said  Piiilip  Schuyler  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever  all 
that  farm  Tract  and  j)arccll  of  Land  commonly  called 'Jhc 
Flatts  as  also  one  Island  over  aiijainst  said  llatts  commonly 
called  the  groat  Island  of  the  flatts  situate  on  the  west 
side  o(  Hudson  river  in  the  Colony  of  Rensselacrwyck 
in  the  like  manner  as  the  said  farm  heretofore  has  been 
used  occupied  and  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Richard  van  Rens- 
selaer." 

The  deed  includes  another  farm  adjoining  north,  called 
**  Winter's  plantation,"  and  also  the  bouwery  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  once  owned  by  Madame  de  Ilulter.  The 
whole  was  chargeable  with  a  yearly  rent  of  **  twenty 
bushels  of  good  sweet  wheat  off  good  measure  well 
cleaned  and  merchantable  cornc  and  two  coppel  off 
henns,"  in  recognition  of  the  patroon's  right. 

Winter's  plantation  was  ,1  farm  owned  by  Bastiacn 
De  Winter,  wlio  died  soon  after,  1670,  in  Schenectady, 
liaving  made  a  verbal  will  giving  his  property  to  the 
Dutcli  Church  in  Albany.  The  deacons  of  the  church 
sold    the    plantation    to    Schuyler   September    10,    167S, 
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With  tliis  addition  Schuyler's  home  farm  was  large,  ex- 
tending from  Krom  Kil  on  the  south  to  "a  great  blacke 
Rockc,  coniiiionly  called  y' stone  liocke  "  on  the  nortii, 
and  to  a  jnarsh  beyond  the  first  hills  on  the  west.  The 
northern  portion  is  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  West 
J'roy.  Along  and  through  the  western  part  runs  a  rail- 
\\ay.  When,  in  1703,  Killian  Van  Rensselaer  gave  to  his 
sister's  children,  the  sons  of  Peter  Sclniyler,  the  farm 
south  of  Krom  Kil,  the  grandsons  of  Philip  Schuyler 
owned  and  occupied  a  large  body  of  rich  land,  now  of 
i4:icat  value. 

It  was  to  me  a  study  of  absorbing  interest  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  old  home  for  over  t\v<j  hundred  years  down 
to  the  present  time.  What  I  learned  can  l)e  told  in  a  few 
lines,  although  it  engaged  my  thoughts  and  leisure  many 
weeks.  Just  before  his  dealli  Philip  Schuyler  and  his 
wife  united  in  a  mutual  will,  in  which  it  was  j^rovided 
I  hat  tlu;  survivor  should  have  j-jossession  of  the  whole 
estate  duiing  life.  After  death  the^  property  was  to  bo 
divided  ccpialiy  between  the  eight  children.  The  wid(jw 
administered  the  estate  twenty-eight  years  with  great 
success.  She  educated  the  younger  children,  gave  por- 
tions to  those  wlio  married,  bought  houses  and  lands, 
:ind  added  largely  to  the  projierty  conunitted  to  her  care. 
Some  years  before  her  deatli  a  few  of  the  heirs  feared  that 
Peter,  the  eldest  son,  might  avail  himself  of  the  law  then 
in  force,  and  on  his  mother's  death  claim  all  the  real  es- 
tate. Peter  disclaimed  any  such  intention,  and,  by  .advice 
<»f  his  mother,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  his  broth- 
«  IS  and  sisters  that  the  estate  should  be  divided  equally 
among  them,  it  being  conceded  to  him  lliat,  as  heir  at 
law  and  by  right  of  primogeniture,  he  should  liave  the 
I'latts  with  its  great  island,  on  paying  into  the  "common 
lock,"  subject  to  an  equal  division,  six  hundred  pounds 
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currency.  This  amicable  agreement  gave  satisfaction  to  tlic 
old  motlicr.  Soon  after  she  made  her  will  directing  the 
whole  estate  to  be  divided  equally  among  her  children. 
This  interesting  instrument  is  on  parchment,  signed  by  all 
the  heirs,  with  seals  aflixed  on  strips  of  parchment.  AH 
the  seals  but  one  were  gone  when  I  saw  it  (1879) — detached 
by  descendants.  That  of  my  great-great-grandfather  was 
missing.  Some  one  had  nnticipatcd  me.  The  one  re- 
maining belonged  to  a  branch  that  had  no  representative 
after  the  second  generati(jn.  On  the  back  of  the  instru- 
ment is  indorsed  the  following  memorandum,  showing 
the  custom  of  those  days  when  giving  possession  of  real 
estate  : 


;.'is 
ti- 


"  Memorandum,  That  this  day  Livery  and  Seisen  u 
peacably  given  by  the  partys  to  the  within  written  ar 
cles  to  Collonell  Peter  Schuyler  within  Named  of  the 
farm  called  The  Flalts  Particularly  expressed  in  these 
articles  by  J^iggiug  up  anil  Delivering  unto  the  said 
Collonel  Peter  Schuyler  a  Turff  and  by  delivering  of  t.lur 
Latch  of  the  Door  of  the  house  as  part,  Dutt  for  the 
whole  of  the  said  house  and  Farm. 

This  Done  the  20th  Day  of  Aprill  in  y*  tenth  year  of 
her  Majesty's  reign  anno  y'^  Dom".  1711,2.  In  the  Pres- 
ence of  us  Philip  Livingston 

The  mark  X  of  Martk  Dkilkmont." 

Colonel  Peter  Schuyler  occupied  the  farm  for  twelve 
years,  when  he  leased  it  to  his  son  Philip  during  his  own 
natural  life.  lie  left  no  will,  having  disposed  of  liis  es- 
tate among  his  children  during  life,  so  that  there  might 
be  no  cause  for  suspicions  and  controversies,  such  as  had 
existed  in  reference  to  his  father's  estate.  We  know,  how- 
ever, from  other  sources,  what  portions  of  the  estate  were 
afterward  held  and  enjoyed  by  the  several  members  of 
his   family.     His    eldest    son,    Philip,  owned    the    Flatts. 
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Pclcr  niul  Jeremy  (twins)  divided  the  farm  tliey  received 
iliiougli  tlicir  mother.  To  his  daughter  Margaret,  wlio 
liad  married  Robert  Livingston,  Jr.,  lie  gave  liis  sliarc 
ill  the  Saratoga  jjatent.  To  Gertrude,  wife  of  Joliamies 
Lansing,  and  to  the  heirs  of  his  (hiughter  Maria,  lie  gave 
other  real  estate. 

Philip  Schiiylcr  resided  mostly  on  the  Flatts.  He  was 
much  in  public  life,  requiring  long  absences  from  home. 
At  such  times  the  affairs  of  the  farm  were  managed  by  his 
accomplished  wife,  a  daughter  of  his  uncle  J(jhanncs. 
The  Flatts  were  long  on  the  frontiers  exposed  to  maraud- 
ing parties  of  the  French  and  tlieir  Indian  allies.  None 
<»f  the  family  on  the  farm,  h<jwever,  or  their  retainers,  ever 
suffered  any  injury  at  their  hands. 

Philip  Schuyler  had  no  children,  and  in  his  will,  dated 
June  28,  1748,  he  gave  the  "Great  Island  of  The  Flatts" 
to  his  brother  Jeremy  ;  to  Philip  Schuyler,  a  nephew  of  his 
wife,  afterward  a  major-general  in  the  Revolution,  a  piece 
of  woodland  lying  along  the  northern  line  of  the  farm  ;  and 
tt*  his  brother  Peter  all  the  "  rest  and  residue  of  the  farm 
called  y'  Flatts,"  to  come  into  possession  after  the  death  of 
liis  wife,  to  whom  he  had  given  it  for  life.  Tliis  was  the  fu  st 
time  that  the  Flatts,  as  purchased  in  1672,  had  been  shorn 
of  its  proportions.  His  widow  survived  his  brother  Peter, 
who  never  came  into  possession  of  the  old  homestead. 
Peter,  in  his  will,  April  27,  1771,  gave  to  his  grandson, 
Peter  Schuyler,  the  farm  he  occupied  next  adjoining  on 
the  south,  and  to  his  son  Stephen  the  "rest  and  residue 
uf  the  farm  called  the  Flatts,  the  same  as  was  devised  to 
me  by  my  brother  Philip."  Madame  Schuyler  had  pre- 
viously leased  it  to  Stephen.  He  was  in  possession  at  the 
lime  his  aunt  died,  1782,  and  his  descendants  have  it  now 
in  possession,  of  whom  three  families  have  farms  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  to  two  hundred  acres,  carved  out  t)f  the 
11 
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old  homestead,  called  The  Flatts.  The  Great  Island  and 
some  other  portions  of  the  farm  are  in  the  hands  of 
strangers. 

I  now  return  to  Philip  Pietcrse  Schuyler,  the  anccst(^r. 
In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  given  all  the  information  I 
have  been  able  to  collect  as  to  his  life  and  transactions.  He 
was  much  esteemed  by  his  neighbors  and  friends,  as  well 
as  by  the  representatives  of  the  governments  under  which 
he  lived.  lie  was  the  first  man  in  Albany  to  receive  the 
commission  of  ca})tain.  Previously  to  this  he  was  fre- 
quently termed  the  honorable,  but  afterward,  in  legal 
papers  and  correspondence,  was  addressed  as  captain. 
Whatever  the  position  of  his  family  in  the  fatherland,  his 
life  and  career  in  his  adopted  home  were  remarkable,  and 
far  above  the  average  of  the  early  colonists. 

To  conclude,  it  need  only  be  said,  that  he  died  in  Al- 
bany, on  May  9,  1683,  having  made  Ids  will  eight  days  be- 
fore. He  was  buried  in  the  vaults  of  the  church,  and  no 
monument  erected  to  his  memory,  except  perhaps  a  tablet 
on  the  walls  over  his  accustomed  seat.  When  the  church 
was  torn  down,  in  1808,  the  contents  of  the  vaults  were  re- 
moved en  masse  to  a  common  receptacle  under  the  church 
on  Beaver  Street.  Among  the  church  records  of  1683  is 
found  the  following : 

**  Received  from  Margaret  Schuyler  300  guilders  be- 
stowed by  Philip  Schuyler  who  died  this  year,  and  ten 
guilders  for  the  use  of  the  pall." 

HIS  WILL. 

"In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  Mr.  Philip  Schuyler,  late 
commissary  in  Albany,  at  present  weak  of  body,  but  of 
sound  memory  and  understanding,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  V^an 
SHchtenhorst  in  good  health  both  as  to  body  and  mind, 
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persons  of  good  repute  residing  here,  considering  tlic 
sliort  and  frail  condition  of  human  life,  the  certainty  of 
deatli,  and  doubtful  of  the  hour  of  the  same,  upon  mature 
reliection  and  nuilual  advice,  witlK)ut  the  inducement  or 
jK'rsuation  of  any  person,  do  declare  to  liave  made,  or- 
dained and  confirmed  this,  their  joint,  respective  and  re- 
ciprocal last  will  and  testament  in  manner  and  form  fol- 
lowing. 

"  First,  bequeathing  their  immortal  souls  when  they  shall 
])art  from  their  bodies  into  the  gracious  and  merciful 
hands  of  God,  their  Creator  and  Saviour,  and  their  bod.es 
U)  Christian  burial,  and  also  revoking,  annulling  and  mak- 
ing void  by  these  presents  all  and  every  such  testamentary 
disposal  as  together  or  apart,  they  before  the  date  hereof 
may  have  made  or  passed,  and  coming  expressly  to  the 
disposal  of  their  temporary  estate  they  leave  behind,  so 
have  they,  the  testators,  nominated  and  constituted,  and 
by  these  presents  do  nominate  and  constitute,  for  his  or 
her  sole  heir  reciprocally  the  longest  liver  of  the  two,  and 
that  of  all  the  goods  movable  and  immovable,  actions  and 
credits,  money,  gold,  silver  coined  and  uncoined,  jewels, 
clothes,  linen,  woollen,  household  goods,  nothing  in  the 
world  excepted  or  reserved,  as  well  in  this  country,  in 
Holland,  Gclderland,  or  elsewhere,  where  the  same  shall 
be  or  be  found,  to  dis}K)se  thereof  as  he  or  she  should  or 
might  do  with  his  or  her  own  patrimonial  effects,  without 
tlie  hindrance  or  contradiction  of  any  person.  Provided 
always  that  the  longest  liver  of  the  two  stands  obliged 
honestly  to  maintain,  bring  up  and  keep  until  they  come 
of  age,  or  are  married,  their  four  underagcd  children, 
namely,  Arcnt  twenty-two  years  of  age,'  Philip  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  Johannes  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  Mar- 
garet eleven  years  of  age.  And  them  to  exercise  in  all 
piety,  and  that  they  are  brought  up  to  reading,  writing, 
and  a  handicraft  trade,'  wherewith   in   their  times  they 


•  According  to  Dutch  law  in  such  cases,  then  the  law  of  New  York,  a 
sjn  was  a  minor  until  twenty-four  years  old. 

*The  Dutch  while  engaged  in  their  long  war  of  independence  found  it 
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may  honestly  get  their  living,  and  that  when  they  come  of 
age,  or  are  married  with  the  consent  of  the  longest  liver, 
the  longest  liver  of  the  two  shall  be  obliged  to  give  to 
each  of  the  said  underaged  children  a  fit  jxjriion,  so  miicli 
as  the  longest  liver  in  good  conscience  shall  find  conven- 
ient, and  according  to  the  state  and  opportunity  that  then 
shall  present,  and  further  to  act  as  good  honest  parents 
ought  to  do,  and  whereto  they  do  entrust  each  other  ac- 
cording to  all  equity  and  their  ability  without  being  fur- 
ther obliged. 

'*  And  that  the  reason  that  the  testators  cannot  at  present 
make  any  certain  account  and  inventory  of  their  estate, 
nor  willing  or  desiring  accordingly  that  by  or  concerning 
their  before  said  child  or  children  any  account  or  inven- 
tory of  the  estate  shall  be  taken  under  whatsoever  pre- 
tence it  might  be  from  the  longest  liver  of  the  two. 
Though  in  case  the  longest  liver  might  happen  to  die 
before  the  said  four  children  come  of  age,  or  are  mar- 
ried, it  is  especially  desired  by  the  testators,  that  such 
cliild  or  children  that  then  shall  be  underage  shall  be 
maintained  out  of  the  common  estate  until  they  come  of 
age  or  arc  married  ;  and  if  so  be  the  estate  shall  be  les- 
sened by  fire,  war  or  other  losses  (whioh  God  prevent)  so 
shall  those  who  have  had  no  portions  in  place  of  and  for 
their  portions  first  receive  each  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  guilders  in  beavers,  that  is,  for  the  four  children 
five  thousand  guilders  in  beaverj;,  and  then  shall  the  whole 
estate  be  equally  divided  among  the  testator's  eight  chil- 
dren, by  name  Gertruyd  the  wife  of  Stcphanus  Van 
Cortlandt,  Alida  the  wife  of  Robert  Livingston,  Peter, 
Brant,  Phillip,  Arent,  Johannes  and  Margaret  Schuyler, 
among  them  or  their  heirs  alike  to  be  divided,  the  one  not 
more  than  the  other.  But  in  case  the  longest  liver  of  the 
testator,  might  happen  to  re-marry  then  that  party  shall  be 
obliged  to  deliver  a  true  account  and  inventory  of  the 


essential  to  teach  their  children  "handicraft  trades."  It  was  so  coTimon 
that  people  in  affluence  were  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  destruction  of 
their  property,  that  a  trade  of  some  kind  was  a  last  resort  to  live. 
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estate,  and  thereof  to  set  out,  part  and  divide  tlie  whole  : 
to  wit,  one  true  moiety  to  tlic  behoof  of  the  testators* 
aforesaid  eight  cliildren,  among  tliem  or  their  heirs  equally 
and  alike  to  be  divided  to  the  one  not  more  than  the 
other:  and  the  other  half  to  the  behoof  of  the  longest 
liver  ;  which  inventory  the  longest  liver,  if  there  be  oc- 
casion, shall  be  bound  to  alTirm  by  oath,  without  being 
further  obliged  :  Always  provided,  that  the  longest  liver 
shall  take  and  enjoy  the  interest  of  the  principrd  bel(-)ng- 
ing  to  the  cliildren  during  tlieir  minority  for  their  main- 
tenance and  bringing  up,  and  on  the  death  of  a  child  or 
children  aforesaid  in  their  minority,  their  portion  shall  be 
to  the  behoof  of  the  survivors.  And  for  security  of  what 
is  above  made  and  bequeathed  t<i  the  children  stands 
bound  the  farms,  lands,  houses  and  tenements  tliat  they 
the  testators  have  in  this  country  so  nevertheless  if  there 
be  occasion  (except  selling)  that  the  longest  ^liver  may 
enter  upon  the  same  and  dispose  thereof,  as  also  their 
other  efTects  for  his  or  their  maintenance.  Lastly,  the  tes- 
tators in  these  presents  liave  shut  out  and  excluded  (with 
all  due  respect)  the  Weesmasters  '  of  this  place,  or  any 
other  where  these  presents  may  be  of  effect,  from  the  rule 
and  charge  of  their  said  children  and  goods,  not  willing 
that  they  should  trouble  themselves  therewith  ;  but  in- 
stead of  them  have  appointed  as  guardian  or  guardians 
over  the  same  the  longest  liver,  with  power  to  take  one  or 
more  persons  to  act  with  them. 

"All  the  above  written  the  testators  declare  to  be  their 
last  will  and  testament,  desiring  that  the  same  after  the 
decease  of  the  first  of  them  may  have  and  take  its  full 
power  and  effect,  be  it  as  testament,  codicil,  donation, 
legacy,  or  otherwise  as  it  may  best  take  eflcct,  notwith- 
standing any  solemnity  in  form  or  law  may  be  omitted, 
neglected,  not  inserted  or  observed. 

*'  Praying  all  Lords,  Courts  and  Authorities  where  these 
presents  may  take  effect,  that  it  may  have  all  possible 

'  Officers  appointed  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  orphans. 
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benefit — one  or  more  copies  to  be  made  by  me  the  writer 
hereof,  and  delivered,  to  conchidc  all  as  it  ought  to  be. 

**  Done  in  Albany,  at  the  house  of  the  testators,  on  the 
first  day  of  May  one  thousand  six  hundred  eighty  and  three 
old  style,  being  Tuesday  evening  about  9  of  the  clock,  in 
presence  of  Mr.  Cornelis  Van  Dyck,  and  Mr.  Dirk  Wcssels, 
commissarys  of  this  town,  as  witnesses  hereunto  desired. 
Philip  Schuyler, 
Margareta  van  Slichtenhorst. 
Cornelis  Van  Dvck, 
Dirk  Wessels. 

Me  present, 

Rob*.  Livingston  Secry." 

The  will  was  proved  in  court,  March  4,  i68f,  and  subse- 
quently approved  by  Governor  Thomas  Dongan.  It  is 
written  in  Dutch,  and  is  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  at  Albany. 


MARGARETA   VAN  SLICHTENHORST 

Was  a  remarkable  woman.  She  was  tlie  only  daughter 
of  Brant  Arcntse  Van  Slichtenhorst,  resident-director  of 
the  colony  of  Rcnsselaerwyck.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband,  she  assumed  entire  control  of  the  estate,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  will,  and  managed  the  large  prop- 
erty for  about  twenty-eight  years.  Wiien  she  made  her 
will,  two  years  before  her  death,  she  could  say  that  the  es- 
tate had  not  been  "lessened  by  fire,  or  war,  f)r  other  losses," 
but  **  by  tiie  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  she  liad  acquired 
and  purchased  real  and  personal  estate,"  and  added  to  it. 
She  was  loyal  to  her  church,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  records 
wherein  are  recorded  her  liberal  benefactions.  She  was 
true  to  the  pledges  made  by  herself  and  her  husband  be- 
fore his  death.  On  the  marriages  of  their  daughter  Ger- 
trude to  vStephanus  Van  Cortlandt,  and  of  their  son  Brant 
to  Cornelia  Van  Cortlandt,  they  liad  presented  tiiem  as 
"wedding  gifts,"  certain  houses  and  lots  on  Broadway, 
New  York,  but  had  not  made  the  deeds.  She  did  not,  like 
some  parents  we  wot  of,  present  the  husk  and  keep  the 
kernel,  but  promptly  confirmed  the  gifts  by  the  deeds. 

In  the  times  of  Jacob  Lcisler,  she  was  on  the  side  of  law 
and  order,  and  gave  efficient  support  to  her  friends  who 
had  assumed  control  of  affairs  at  Albany.  It  was  a  time 
of  war,  and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  French  with 
their  Indian  allies  would  make  a  raid  upon  the  unprotected 
frontiers.      It  was  of  the  first   importance  to  station  men 
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at  Schenectady  and  to  strengthen  tlie  garrison  at  Albany. 
There  were  not  men  cnougli  in  those  places  forsucli  a  pur- 
pose. No  assistance  could  be  expected  from  New  York, 
as  Leisler  refused  a  man  unless  the  convention  surren- 
dered control,  and  acknowledged  him  as  supreme  in  the 
province.  Aid  must  therefore  be  scnight  and  secured  else- 
where. But  this  required  money,  and  the  finances  of  the 
conventi(jn,  as  those  of  the  city,  could  not  bear  the  burden. 
A  subscription  among  the  citizens  and  farmers  was  circu- 
lated. After  five  days  had  been  devoted  to  this  work,  it 
was  found  that  the  amount  subscribed,  three  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  pounds  six  shillings,  was  not  half  enougii 
to  raise  one  hundred  men.  Mrs.  Schuyler's  subscription, 
twenty  pounds,  was  the  largest  but  one  on  the  list. 

When  the  subscription  failed,  letters  were  sent  to  Boston 
and  Connecticut  soliciting  the  aid  of  one  hundred  men. 
The  government  of  Boston  courteously  replied,  that  the 
war  on  their  northern  frontiers  made  it  imp«.)ssiblc  to 
spare  the  men,  but  that  they  would  write  to  Connecticut 
and  urge  that  government  to  give  a  favorable  resj)onse. 
The  latter  colony  did  consent  to  send  eighty  men  with  their 
officers,  on  condition  that  the  convention  paid  the  officers 
the  usual  allowance.  The  condition  was  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted, and  two  of  the  members  sent  to  thank  them  in  per- 
son. The  company,  consisting  of  eighty-seven  men,  under 
command  of  Captain  Bull,  arrived  on  November  25,  1689. 
They  were  received  with  many  demonstrations  of  joy,  and 
saluted  by  the  firing  of  cannon  at  the  fort.  As  the  time  ap- 
proached to  pay  the  officers  their  month's  allowance,  as  the 
city  treasury  was  exhausted,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  borrow  the  necessary  funds.  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  the 
chairman,  reported  that  "  Mrs.  Schuyler  was  willing  to  ad- 
vance eighteen  pounds  (the  sum  required),  one  month 
without  interest,  and  if  not  then  returned  moderate  inter- 
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''  t  thereafter."  She  advatircd  the  monc)*,  hut  as  it  was 
not  a  gift  she  was  caieful  to  have  a  bond  signed  by  tlu; 
officers  of  the  convention. 

After  the  sack  of  Schenectady  by  tlie  French  and  Ij)- 
(hans,  the  Albany  convention,  by  advice  of  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies,  submitted  to  the  pretensions  of  T.eisler. 
He  sent  tlirec  commissioners  to  control  and  regulate  af- 
fairs, and  make  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Canada. 
The  commissioners  took  all  authority  into  their  hands, 
and  although  they  confirmed  Peter  Schuyler  as  mayor  of 
tiie  city,  he  was  little  more  than  a  cipher,  being  deprived 
<'f  his  authority  and  functions.  They  made  enemies,  and 
(lid  not  conciliate  the  people,  or  secure  a  hearty  support. 
There  were  divisions  and  contentions,  which  were  magni- 
fied by  rumors  into  open  hostilities.  Leisler,  writing  to 
t!ie  c(jmmissioners,  M.iy  19,  1690,  gave  t(jnguc  to  sonie  of 
the  rumors  which  had  reached  his  ears,  among  them, 
"that  y*"  Widow  Schuyler  beat  Cap"  Milborne,  &  that  y(ju 
all  three  were  forced  to  lly  out  of  y"  towne  &  were  gone  to 
I'sopus  k,  Peter  Schuyler  was  in  y*  fort."  If  the  Widow 
vSchuylcr /vtr/  Captain  Milborne,  and  forced  the  three  com- 
missioners to  fly,  her  Van  Slichtenhorst  blood  nnist  have 
been  at  fever  heat.  It  was  mere  rumor,  but  the  rumor 
proved  she  was  a  womnn  of  spirit  and  rcs(jlution  ;  more, 
that  her  influence  was  a  power  which  her  enemies  feared. 

She  had  administered  the  estate  with  such  success  that  it 
had  become  one  of  the  largest  in  the  province.  Iler  young- 
er children  had  feared  that  the  law  of  primogeniture  would 
deprive  them  of  their  equal  share  as  the  will  provided, 
and  had  discussed  the  question  perhaps  with  imduc  heat. 
Taking  counsel  with  her  eldest  son,  who  was  ever  tem- 
perate in  his  views,  and  just  to  others,  the  troublesome 
question  was  soon  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned.     A  written   agreement,    as  has  been   said,  bear- 
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ing  date  August  i6,  1707,  to  divide  the  estate  accordini^ 
to  the  terms  of  the  will,  was  signed  by  all  the  heirs.  She 
was  now  nearly  eiglity  years  of  age,  and  felt  thai  her 
work  was  done.  She  immediately  caused  her  own  will  to 
be  drawn,  in  which  she  alludes  to  the  controverted  ques- 
tion among  her  children,  and  how  liappily  it  had  been  ar- 
ranged in  her  presence,  having  called  them  together  for 
the  purpose.  She  then  proceeds  to  divide  her  own  prop- 
erty, and  that  of  lier  late  husband,  on  the  basis  of  tiic 
former  will,  and  according  to  the  terms  of  the  late  agree- 
ment, into  eight  equal  parts,  one  each  for  her  seven  living 
children,  and  one  for  the  widow  and  heirs  of  her  deceased 
son  lirant.  She  directed  her  executors  immediately  after 
lier  death  to  take  possession  of  the  property,  and  make 
tlie  division.  She  was  thoughtful  enough  to  direct  them 
to  allow  the  heirs  to  purchase  whatever  of  the  estate,  rcnl 
or  personal,  they  desired,  and  the  "  one  willing  to  give  tlie 
most  for  any  part  or  parcel  should  liave  it."  She  ap- 
pointed her  sons  Peter  and  Johannes,  and  son-in-law 
Robert  IJvingston,  executors.     She  survived  two  years. 

Copies  of  her  will  and  of  the  agreement  between  the 
heirs  are  in  my  possession,  but  they  are  too  long  for  in- 
sertion here.  As  it  was  the  j^ractice  in  those  days  to  hold 
titles  for  real  estate,  especially  when  given  by  friend  to 
friend,  without  record,  I  have  been  unable  to  learn  how 
the  whole  property  was  distributed.  Peter  took  ihc 
homestead,  as  has  been  related,  but  there  is  n(j  record  of  it. 
The  Do  Ilultcr  farm  was  sohl,  and  the  deed  placed  on  rec- 
ord. These  were  the  only  pieces  of  real  estate  I  was  able 
to  trace  until  recently,  wlien  Governor  Seymour  presented 
mc  a  paper,  saying  that  I  would  prize  it.  It  turned  out  to 
be  an  original  deed,  signed  by  all  the  Schuyler  lieirs  except 
'     Margaret,  to  John  Collins,'  for  the  pasture  •*  lying  on  the 

I  Husband  of  Margaret  Schuyler. 
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riglit  hand  of  tlie  road  that  goes  to  the  old  fort."  Tlic  con- 
sideration is  twenty-six  pounds  currency.  It  is  dated  Mav 
I,  171 1.  These  are  all  of  the  several  farms  and  city  lots 
that  I  have  been  able  to  trace. 

Brant  Arf.ntsi:  V'an  Slichtenhorst. 

The  father  of  Margareta  Van  Slichtenhorst  came  to 
Beverwyck  in  1648,  as  resident-director  of  the  colony  of 
Renssclacrwyck.  After  the  deatli  of  the  first  patroon, 
Killian  Van  Rensselaer,  in  1646,  the  estate  for  a  time  was 
managed  by  his  executors.  The  amiable  Arent  Van 
Curler,  wearied  of  his  vexatious  jKjsition,  had  resigned, 
find  it  was  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  executors  to  select 
liis  successor.  Their  choice  fell  upon  Van  Slichtenhorst, 
of  Nykcrk,  in  Gelderland.  lie  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  good  family,'  well  educated,  and  of  more  than  (or- 
dinary abilities,  lie  received  liis  commission  nearly  two 
years  before  he  arrived  in  the  colony.  The  scope  of  tho 
ofiice  was  enlarged.  lie  was  not  only  appointed  director, 
but  also  the  chief  magistrate  and  superintendent.  Stuy- 
vesant,  director-general  of  New  Nctherland,  had  preceded 
him  by  about  a  year.  As  the  principal  oflicerof  the  West 
India  Company,  his  authority  extended  over  the  whole 
province,  including  the  manors.  Over  the  latter  it  was 
restricted  by  their  charter.  Hut  as  the  Company  had 
modified  the  Freedoms  and  Exemptions  under  whicli  X'an 


'  His  brother,  Arcnt  Van  Slichtcnliorst,  was  a  jurisconsult,  a  poet,  and 
a  liistorian.  He  wrote,  or  rather  translated  and  enlarged  from  the  I-atiii 
«)f  Pontanus,  a  History  of  Gelderland  (xiv  IJoeken  van  de  (Jeldcrsse  (le- 
schiedenissen),  puhlisheil  at  Arnhem  in  1653.  A  eopyoi  lite  work  is  in  the 
library  of  Cornell  University.  There  is  a  tract  A  land  called  Slichten- 
horst near  Nykerk,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rensselaer  and  Olden 
IJarneveldt  ;  one  of  the  estates  owned  hy  Urant  van  Slichtenhorsil  in 
1  loUand  was  called  the  Gijse  Westphalinx  estate  on  de  Slichtenhorst. 
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Rensselaer  li:u)  rs(;il)lislucl  his  colony,  Stiiyvcsant,  under 
instruclions,  sought  to  apply  the  provisious  of  the  new 
regulations  to  the  colonies  organized  iinder  ilie  old.  1  It- 
asserted  his  claims  of  jurisdiction  over  the  affairs  of  the 
colony  of  Rensselaerwyck  in  contlict  with  its  chartered 
privileges.  These  claims  were  resisted  by  Van  Slichten- 
horst.  The  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Van  Rensselaer  was  yet 
a  minor.  The  new  director  was  conscientious  in  the  dis- 
ciiarge  of  his  duties,  and  sought  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  minor  patroi>n.  lie  had  a  strong,  unyielding  will, 
resembling  in  this  regard  the  director-general.  The  tw<> 
men  were  soon  in  collision.  Van  Slichteidiorst  arriv«Ml 
in  March— in  April  the  strife  began.  Sluyvcsant  in- 
structed his  deputy  at  Fort  Orange  to  do  some  things  at 
Rensselaerwyck,  which  Van  Slichtenhorst  believed  an 
infringement  of  the  privileges  of  the  colony,  which  he 
resisted,  saying  that  the  fort  itself  st(jod  on  ground  be- 
longing to  his  "  orphan  patroon,"  and  that  liie  West 
India  Company  had  no  business  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  the  colony,  so  long  as  they  were  kept  within  llie 
charter.  Stuyvesant,  determined  to  carry  his  point,  vis- 
ited Hevcrwyck  with  a  body-guard  (^f  soldiers  to  enforce 
his  authority.  He  was  received  with  the  courtesy  due 
his  rank  and  station,  and  entertained  at  the  expense  of  tlie 
colony. 

The  interview  between  the  two  directors  was  conducted 
with  much  formality  and  with  the  appearance  of  friend 
shij),  but  when  it  closed  the  opponents  were  as  far  apart 
as  at  first.  The  direct(jr-general  issued  a  protest.  The 
colonial-director  replied  with  another.  When  Stuyvesant 
returned  to  Manhattan  he  published  a  formidable  placard 
against  the  colony,  and  its  director  in  particular,  warning 
him  that  force  should  be  used  unless  he  ceased  his  op- 
position to  the  orders  of  the  Company.     lie  claimed  the 
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land  within  the  range  of  a  cannon-shot  of  the  fort,  ami 
tiiat  tije  patroon  had  no  riglit  to  convey  lots  or  erect 
buildings  witliin  tiiat  distance.  \'an  S]i«  htcniiorst  an- 
swered, that  the  land  all  around  the  fort  belonged  to  the 
jiatnjon,  who  had  never  before  been  disturbed  in  its  occu- 
pancy ;  and  kept  on  with  his  improvements  on  the  dis- 
l)uted  territory.  Stuyvesant  was  incensed,  but  for  awhile 
suppressed  his  anger.  The  spring  freshet  having  injured 
the  fort,  he  directed  a  stone  wail  to  be  built  aroinid  it. 
Scarcely  liad  the  work  been  begun  when  Van  Slichten- 
horst  forbade  the  men  to  quarry  stone  on  tiic  land  of  the 
colony.  The  director-general  was  now  fairly  aroused,  and 
resolved  to  vm\  the  dispute  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  if 
need  be.  In  this  he  had  the  advantage,  as  the  colony  had 
no  military  for  its  defence.  lie  sent  si.\  soldiers  t»>  l>e- 
verwyck,  with  orders  to  arrest  \'an  Sli(  htcrdiorst,  if  h(* 
offered  any  further  opposition  to  his  authority.  'Jiie  ar- 
rival of  this  detachment,  and  the  swagger  of  the  Com- 
pany's ofTicials  under  protection  of  the  nuisket,  caused 
unich  excitement  in  the  little  village,  which  communi- 
cated itself  to  the  Mohawks  who  happened  to  be  present. 
When  they  came  to  understand  the  quarrel  to  be  about  .1 
few  rods  of  land,  they  invited  Van  Slichtenhorst  to  their 
country,  where  they  would  give  him  all  the  land  he 
wished,  and  leave  Silver  Legs '  to  possess  in  peace  the 
land  he  claimed. 

When  the  soldiers  had  accomplished  the  business  for 
which  they  liad  been  sent,  they  celebrated  their  bloodless 
victory  with  a  volley  of  musketry.  This  caused  great 
commotion  among  the  Indians,  who  supposed  that  an 
attack  had  begun  upon  their  friends,  the  colonists.     They 


'  The  Indians  nicknamed  SUiyvesant  {silver  Legs,  because,  in  place  of  the 
leg  he  ha«l  lost  in  war,  he  wore  a  wooden  one  ornamented  with  silver 
l«ands. 
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tlircitcncd  to  kill.ind  scalp  old  Silver  Lcj^s'  soldiers,  every 
man  of  them.  They  were  in  earnest,  and  well  it  was  fur 
the  poor  soldiers  that  Van  Slichenhorst  found  means  to 
appease  their  wrath.  But  liis  indignation  was  none  the 
less.  lie  protested  in  energetic  terms  against  Stuyvesant 
for  the  outrages  upon  himself,  and  for  the  wrong  and 
injustice  done  to  the  interests  of  his  master's  colony. 

On  receipt  of  this  protest  Stuyvesant  ordered  the  arrest 
of  the  colonial  director.  Van  Slichtenhorst  was  his  equal 
in  education,  and  more  than  his  match  in  argument, 
because  he  was  in  the  right.  But  the  Company's  com- 
mands must  be  obeyed.  As  he  could  not  silence  his  an- 
tagonist with  argument,  he  must  do  it  by  force.  Van 
Slichtenhorst  was  not  arrested  at  the  time,  but  sinnmonc<l 
by  the  proper  ofiucr  to  appear  the  next  spring  before  the 
director  and  Council,  to  answer  for  his  resistance  to  con- 
stituted authority.  He  did  not  respond  to  the  citation, 
l)ut  in  the  following  spring,  v.'hcn  new  demands  were 
made  upon  the  colony,  with  which  it  could  not  comply,  ho 
resolved  to  visit  New  Amsterdam,  and  if  possible  to  effect 
a  settlement  of  all  matters  in  c'ispute.  In  his  interview 
with  the  director-general  and  Council  nothing  was  ac- 
complished. Stuyvesant  would  not  secede  from  his  de- 
mands. To  them  Van  Slichtenhorst  would  not  yield,  con- 
sidering them  unjust,  and  ruinous  to  the  interests  of  his 
patroon.  The  same  day  while  at  dinner  he  was  peremp- 
torily summoned  before  the  Council,  when  he  was  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  a  scolding  lecture,  and  then  put  under 
arrest.  Without  a  trial  he  was  detained  in  the  capital 
four  months.  Before  he  left  home  he  had  a  suspicion 
that  his  absence  might  be  protracted  beyond  the  usual 
time,  and  had  provided  for  such  a  contingency.  He  del- 
egated a  friend  by  power  of  attorney  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  colony  during  his  absence.     He  sought  re- 
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lease  from  arrest  witliout  success.  At  last,  becoming  con- 
vinced tliat  his  detention  was  only  to  annoy  him  and  em- 
barrass the  affairs  of  his  trust,  he  made  arrangements 
for  his  escape.  I  lis  arrest  and  detention  were  notorious, 
and  no  vessel  would  take  him  short  of  a  bond  of  indem- 
nity. This  he  gave,  and  was  conveyed  to  his  home.  lie 
subsequently  paid  the  bond,  for  when  the  sloop  returned 
to  Manhattan  her  captain  was  fined  two  hundred  and  fifty 
guilders,  to  which  add  one  hundred  and  fifty  guilders  for 
other  expenses. 

While  under  arrest  at  New  Amsterdam,  Jan  Baptist 
\'an  Rensselaer,  second  son  of  the  old  patroon,  and  his 
youngest  brother,  Richard,  a  mere  lad,  arrived  ivum 
Holland.  The  first  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  family  to  visit 
the  colony  was  now  in  lieverwyck,  to  become  in  lime 
a  resident-director  in  place  of  Van  Slichtenhorst,  who 
longed  to  escape  from  the  troubled  life  lie  was  leading, 
and  return  to  the  comforts  of  his  quiet  home  in  Holland. 
After  his  escape  he  devoted  himself  witli  renewed  zeal  to 
tlie  duties  of  his  position,  while  instructing  young  Van 
i\ensselaer  in  all  the  details  of  the  business.  But  the 
annoyance  of  the  director-general  did  not  cease.  On 
New  Year's  night,  1652,  the  soldiers  of  the  fort  fired  on  his 
house,  and  the  burning  wadding  kindled  tlie  roof  into  a 
blaze,  which  was  extinguished  with  difficulty.  Tlie  ne.\t 
day,  encouraged  by  Dyckman,  their  commandant,  they 
assaulted  young  Van  Slichtenhorst  in  the  street,  and 
dragged  him  into  the  gutter.  These  insults  were  fol- 
lowed by  Stuyvcsant  with  new  aggressions  on  the  privi- 
leges of  the  patroon.  They  culminated  in  the  forcible 
arrest  of  the  colonial-director.  The  soldiers,  acting  under 
orders  broke  into  his  house,  and  dragged  him  to  the 
lock-up  in  the  fort,  where  during  his  detention  he  was  not 
allowed  any  communication  with  his  family  or  friends. 
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Thence  lie  wrxs  carried  to  New  Amsterdam  to  endure  an- 
other long  imprisonment. 

Four  montlis  after  his  arrest  he  respectfully  petitioned 
for  his  release,  Jilleging  tliat  a  new  director  of  the  colony 
had  been  appointed  (Jan  Baptist  Van  Rensselaer),  and 
that  it  was  of  great  importance  that  he  should  settle  his 
affairs,  and  close  the  business  of  his  office.  lie  was  an- 
swered that  he  might  go,  on  giving  bonds  to  appear  at 
court  when  required.  This  was  a  subterfuge,  lie  had 
asked  for  a  trial,  which  was  denied  imder  various  pretexts. 
A  week  later  he  again  petitioned  to  be  released,  that  he 
might  return  to  the  colony,  or  embark  for  Holland,  offer- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  be  tried  at  once  on  the  charges 
against  him.  His  request  was  refused.  He  waited  awhile 
longer.  November  ii,  1652,  he  again  applied  for  relief. 
The  reply  was  emphatic,  "  He  must  enter  bail  for  his  ap- 
pearance before  he  can  be  released." 

How  long  he  remained  under  arrest,  or  how  he  re- 
gained his  liberty,  the  records  do  not  reveal.  Jan  Bap- 
tist Van  Rensselaer  was  now  director  of  the  colony,  and 
Van  Slichtenhorst's  name  is  no  longer  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. It  is  mistakenly  said  by  O'Callaghan  and  others, 
that  he  returned  to  Holland  about  this  time.  He  prob- 
ably secured  his  liberty  soon  after  his  last  petition,  and 
returned  to  Bevcrwyck,  again  to  cross  the  purposes  of 
Stuyvesant.  In  July,  1655,  in  company  with  the  new  di- 
rector and  his  brother,  he  appeared  at  the  house  of  one 
of  the  colonists,  where  John  Do  Decker,  successor  of 
Dyckman,  was  drawing  up  a  protest  against  the  refusal  of 
the  landlord  to  let  the  constable  of  Fort  Orange  gauge  his 
wines  and  beer.  He  approved  the  refusal,  and  told  De 
Decker  that  he  was  not  qualified  for  such  business  in  the 
colony.  He  yet  upheld  the  authority  of  the  patroon,  and 
resisted   the  assumptions  of  the  director-general.     How 
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nnicli  lonp^cr  lie  remained  in  ihe  colony  is  not  known.  In 
1660,  he  had  returned  to  Holland. 

Unlike  many  agents  and  overseers  of  large  estates,  he 
i^^'ivc  his  entire  time  and  all  his  energies  to  promote  the 
interests  of  his  principals.  He  entered  into  no  private 
^^peculations,  nor  did  he  use  his  power  and  means  to  ac- 
(piire  a  fortune  for  himself,  lie  saw  opportunities  for  the 
purchase  of  lands,  and  improved  them,  not  for  himself,  but 
for  the  family  he  represented.  He  bought  a  large  tract  at 
Catskill  for  the  Van  Rensselaers,  and  then  sent  his  S(m  to 
l"()k  it  over,  and  discover,  if  possible,  a  valuable  mine  said 
lo  be  auKJiig  the  mountains.  He  also  bought  sixty-two 
iliousand  acres  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  known  as  Clav- 
crack.  The  city  of  Hudson  now  occupies  a  part  of  it. 
The  West  India  Company  cancelled  the  purchase  of  the 
Catskills,  and  sold  it  to  other  j^arties.  The  Claverack 
tract  was  sulTered  to  remain  as  j^art  of  the  Van  Rensselaer 
estate. 

The  controversy  between  Van  Slichtenhorst  and  Stuy- 
vcsant  was  personal  and  bitter.  On  the  part  of  the  latter, 
it  became  simply  a  persecution.  The  men  were  quite 
evenly  matched  as  to  education  and  ability.  The  one  con- 
tended for  the  rights  of  the  colony  of  Kensselaerwyck,  as 
granted  by  the  charter  of  Free  Jams  and  Exemptions^  i62()  ; 
the  other  for  the  privileges  of  the  West  India  Company, 
as  he  interpreted  them.  Van  Slichtenhorst  liad  the  best  of 
llie  argument  because  of  right  and  justice,  while  Stuyvc- 
sant  prevailed  because  he  had  the  Company  and  their  sol- 
diers to  sustain  him.  He  was  provoked  that  his  antago- 
nist could  make  a  stronger  plea  for  the  patroon  than  ho 
for  the  Company,  without  making  proper  allowance  for 
his  false  position.  To  enforce  his  requirements,  he  em- 
ployed force,  as  the  argument  ot  last  resort.  That  Van 
Slichtenhorst  was  right  is  proven  by  the  admibbions  of  the 

13 
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Company  after  liis  death.  In  1674,  the  Company  confessed 
that  the  lands,  on  which  were  Fort  Orange  and  Bcvcrwyck, 
rightly  belonged  to  Van  Rensselaer  ;  and  that  Stuyvesant's 
aggressions  were  unwarranted,  and  in  violation  of  the  col- 
ony's charter. 

Van  Slichtenhorst,  having  lost  his  wife  before  he  left 
Holland,  brought  his  two  children,  a  son  and  daughter, 
with  him  to  Beverwyck.  He  returned  alone,  his  daughter 
liaving  married  Philip  Schuyler,  and  ids  son  being  also 
married  and  settled  in  the  colony.  lie  was  now  somewhat 
advanced  in  life,  and  died  within  a  few  years  after  his 
return  to  Holland.  In  1660,  his  son  and  daughter  gave 
power  of  attorney  to  a  friend  in  Amsterdam  to  settle  his 
estate.'  The  name.  Van  Slichtenhorst,  is  not  now  known 
cither  in  Holland  or  in  America. 

Gerrit  Van  Slichtenhorst,  son  of  the  director,  had  a  re- 
spectable position  in  the  social  and  political  circles  of  Be- 
verwyck. By  his  enterprise  and  energy  he  secured  a  fair 
estate.  He  was  an  ofiicer  in  the  church,  and  a  magistrate 
of  the  colony.  He  seems  to  have  discharged  the  duties 
of  both  positions  several  years,  with  general  acceptance. 
Like  many  others,  he  bought  and  sold  houses  and  lots  in 
the  village,  but  his  only  outside  transaction,  until  he  re- 
moved to  Esopus,  was  the  purchase  from  two  Indians  of  a 
small  tract  of  land  lying  near  the  northern  bounds  of  Clav- 
crack.  In  1672,  he  was  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Sche- 
nectady, but  the  next  year  was  again  in  Albany.  In  1668, 
he  was  in  Holland,  whither  he  had  gone  to  make  a  final 
settlement  of  his  father's  estate,  and  attend  to  some  mercan- 
tile afifairs.  While  there  he  and  other  Albanians  freighted 
a  ship  for  New  York,  but  before  she  sailed  the  English 


I  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  name  of  the  public  administrator  uf  cs- 
laics  in  Nykcrk  was  Peter  Schuyr. 
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Government  passed  an  order  in  Council  prohibiting  the  ad- 
mission of  Dutch  ships  into  the  port  of  New  York,  'liiis 
was  in  violation  of  the  articles  of  surrender  in  1664.  The 
parties  who  freighted  the  sliip  joined  in  an  energetic  pro- 
test against  the  order.  It  was  so  far  modified  as  to  permit 
the  entry  of  this  one  vessel,  but  no  more. 

Toward  the  ch^se  of  life,  Gerrit  removed  to  Kingston 
(Esopus),  where  he  died,  in  16S4.  He  left  one  son,  Gerrit, 
and  five  daughters.  The  s(mi  j)robably  died  unmarried,  or 
without  children.  I  found  in  the  records  only  one  men- 
tion of  him  ;  that,  in  1691,  an  invoice  of  medicines  was  sent 
U)  him. 

Alida,  the  eldest  daughter,  married  first,  Gerrit  Van 
Schaick  ;  and  second,  Pieter  Davidse,  eldest  son  of  David 
Schuyler.  O'Callaghan  and  others  were  mistaken  in  call- 
ing her  the  daughter  of  l^rant  Arentse  Van  Slichtenhorst,' 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  records  of  deeds  at  Albany.  Baata, 
another  daughter,  married  Jan  Clute,  of  Niskayuna. 
Their  descendants  are  numerous.  Elizabeth,  a  third  daugh- 
ter, married  Nicholas  William  Stuyvesant,  a  son  of  her 
grandfather's  old  antagonist.  A  fourth  daughter,  Rachel, 
married  Thomas  Ecker,  of  New  York.  ileligonda,  the 
fifth  daughter,  remained  unmarried.  She  was  a  merchant 
in  New  York,  and  once  at  least  she  furnished  Robert  Liv- 
ingston with  some  supplies  for  the  public  service.  Another 
reference  to  her  reminds  one  of  her  grandfather.  She  was 
sued  for  slander.  The  case  was  tried  before  the  Council, 
who  dismissed  it  as  not  proven. 

'  October  I,  1694,  Pictcr  D.nvidse  Schuyler,  .tnd  Alifla  Slichtenhorst  his 

wife,  conveyed  to  Nichol.is  Stuyvesant,  of  New  York,  sixty  morgens  of  land 

at  Claverack,  "bcinfj  all  the  right  and  title  in  said  land  as  bequeathed  to 

ihcm  by  the  will  of    (Jerrit  Van  Slichtenhorst,  father    of    the  said  Alida 

Van  Slichtenhorst,  which  land  they  now  convey  to  Nichohis  Stuyvesant, 

ihcir  bruthcr-in-law." 

Deeds,  Albany  County  Clcik'ii  Otticc. 
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Although  the  direct  line  failed  to  perpetuate  the  name, 
through  the  female  line  there  are  hundreds  who  can  trace 
their  descent  from  the  sturdy  old  director  of  Rcnsselacr- 
wyck. 


PHILIP   SCHUYLER'S    FAMILY    RFXORI). 

Mr.  S.  Alofscn  came  from  Holland  to  Now  York  to  en-" 
p:agc  in  mercantile  business,  and  entered  the  olficc  of 
Robert  and  George  L.  Schuyler,  grandsons  of  General 
Philip  Sclniyler,  of  the  Revolution,  in  whose  possession 
were  the  papers  of  their  grandfather.  Some  of  the  older 
pajicrs  u'cre  written  in  the  Dut(  h  language.  Many  of 
ihem  related  to  family  affairs,  but  the  larger  p;ut  were  of 
a  public  nature.  Mr.  Alofsen,  being  accpiainted  with  l»oih 
Dutch  and  Knglish,  was  employed  to  assort  and  index 
them.  They  were  packed  in  boxes,  and  were  so  numer- 
iHis  and  varied,  that  his  leisure  hours  for  many  years  were 
occupied  with  the  work.  He  says,  "they  were  in  my  cus- 
tody from  1840  to  the  fall  of  1S44."  He  became  greatly 
interested  in  the  genealogy  and  history  of  the  Schuyler 
family,  and  at  one  time  entertained  the  project  of  writing 
their  genealogical  history.  Fortius  purpose  he  began  .1 
c  orrespondence  extending  over  several  years.  He  visited 
Albany  to  consult  the  church  records,  and  several  places 
in  New  Jersey  to  collect  information.  He  procured  many 
valuable  statistics  and  facts,  but  was  only  on  the  threshold 
of  his  work,  when  the  mutations  of  business  caused  his  re- 
turn to  Holland.  There  he  continued  his  researches,  but 
failed  to  find  any  trace  of  the  name. 

Mr.  Alofscn  was  vcr}'  fond  of  antiquarian  studies,  and 
while  residing  in  Jersey  City  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  i\cw  Jersey  Historical  Society,  and  furnished  it  with 
several  papers  on  Ids  favorite  topics,  some  of  which  were 
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published  in  the  proceedings.  Before  his  death  in  Hf)!- 
land,  he  directed  his  papers  and  letters  relating  to  the 
Schuylers  to  be  sent  to  the  late  Joel  Munscll,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  who  kindly  placed  them  at  my  disposal.  Among 
them  I  find  the  family  record  of  Philip  Schuyler  in  Dutch, 
copied  from  the  oiiginal  found  among  General  Schuyler's 
papers,  to  which  is  annexed  an  English  translation.  Mr. 
Alofscn  published  it,  and  it  is  now  to  be  found  in  part  in 
various  publications.  The  following  is  the  paper,  with  the 
introduction  and  notes  of  the  translator  : 


"Translation  of  an  old  Dutch  genealogical  manuscript 
of  the  family  Schuyler,  of  the  .State  of  New  York,  at 
present  [1844]  in  the  possession  of  Robert  Schuyler,  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  a  direct  descendant  in  tlie  6'"'  gener- 
ation of  Philip  Pietersc  Schuyler  (or  Philip  Schuyler 
Pictcrscn)  from  Amsterdam. 

**  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1650  the  12  deccmber,  Have  I, 
Philip  Pietersc  Schuyler,  from  Amsterdam,  old  about  2- 
f  illegible]  years  married  for  my  Wife  Margritta  van  Slirh- 
tenhorst  born  at  Nykcrck  old  22  years  may  the  good 
god  grant  us  A  long  and  peaceful  life  to  our  salvation 
Amen — 

We  have  been  married  by  Antoni  de  Ilooges,'  Secretary'  ^ 
of  the  Colony  of  Renssclaerwyck  in  the  i)resence  of  both 
the  officers  as  well  of  the  fort  orange  as  of  the  forenamed 
colony  and  of  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  thereof. 

'  The  1)ol(l  promontory  that  juts  sharply  out  into  the  Hudson,  on  the 
right  hand  as  we  enter  the  Highlands  going  up  the  river,  says  the  l^roy 
IVfiigy  was  named  Antonie's  Ncuse  (or  promontory)  by  the  Dutcli  settlers, 
in  honor  of  Antonie  dc  Ilooge,  secretary  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Kcnsselaer- 
W7ck.  This  title  the  English  corrupted  into  St.  Anthony's  Nose,  and 
supposed  it  implied  some  resemblance  between  the  edge  of  the  mountain 
ftnd  the  edge  of  the  saint's  face.  S.  A. 

•Doubtless  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  a  civil  officer,  be« 
cause  the  church  was  without  a  minister,  Dominie  Mcgapolensis  liaving 
resigned,  was  now  in  New  Amsterdam,  on  his  way  to  fatherland.     G,  W.S. 
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1652  the  2  July  being  tuesday  at  about  7  o'clock  is  born 
our  son  Gysbcrt  van  Schuyler.  May  the  Lord  god 
let  him  grow  up  in  virtues  to  his  salvation.     Amen. 

1654  the  4  february  being  on  Friday  is  born  our  daughter 
geertru  van  Schuyler  May  the  Lord  god  let  her  grow 
up  in  virtues  to  her  salvation  Amen. 

1656  the  28  february  being  Monday  is  born  our  second 
daughter  Alyda  van  Schuyler  May  the  Lord  god  let 
her  grow  up  in  virtues  to  her  salvation  Amen 

and  is  on  the  10  Feby.  1675 
old  style  married  to 
tlomine  Nicholas  Van 

Rensselaer  minister  of  the  Holy  word  of  Albany  and  Rcns- 
sclaerwyck  third  son  of  the  patroon  Mr.  Kilian  Van  Rens- 
selaer, and  Mrs.  Anna  Van  Weely.  God  Almiglity  give 
them  both  a  long  and  peaceful  life,  and  a  blissful  death. 
Amen. 

1657  the  17  September  Monday  is  born  our  second  son 
Pieter  van  Schuyler  May  the  Lord  god  let  him  grow 
u\)  in  virtues  to  his  salvation  Amen. 

1659  the  18  dccember  thursday  is  born  our  third  son 
brant  van  Schuyler  May  the  Lord  god  let  him  grow 
up  in  virtues  to  his  salvation  Amen. 

1662  the  25  June  is  born  our  fourth  son  named  Arcnt  ^an 
Schuyler  may  the  Lord  god  let  him  grow  up  in  virt- 
ues to  his  salvation  Amen. 

1664  the  12  November  is  born  our  third  datightcr  named 
Sybillavan  Schuyler  and  is  deceased  the  9  december. 

1666  the  8  February  is  born  our  fifth  son  named  Philip 
Schuyler  may  the  Lord  god  let  him  grow  up  in  virt- 
ues to  his  salvation  Amen. 

1668  the  5  April  is  born  our  sixth  son  named  Johannes 
Schuyler  May  the  Lord  god  let  him  grow  up  in  virt- 
ues to  salvation  Amen.' 
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1672  the  2  January  is  born  our  foiirlh  daughter  named 
Margrilta  May  the  Lord  god  let  her  grow  uj)  in  virt- 
ues to  her  salvation  Atnen. 

A"  1683  Tlic  9  mAy  ohl  style  at  3  o'clock  in  tiie  afternoc^n 
Capt,  Philip  Schuyler  died  in  tl.e  Lord  and  is  the 
II  ditto  Hurled  in  the  church  of  Albany 

Notf:.  The  MS.  written  in  old  Dutch  letters  ismidoubt- 
cdly  tlie  autograph  <jf  Philip  Pietersc  Schuyler,  deceased 
1683.  The  annotation  (;f  the  marriage  of  his  d.uighter 
Alyda  is  added  to  it  by  another  hand  in  type  or  j)rinting 
letters.'  And  the  anjiotation  of  his  death  is  written  in  the 
more  modern,  or  Italian  characters.  S.  A." 

The  following  genealogical  table  shows  a  group  of  re- 
markable men  and  women.  One  who  is  accpiainted  with 
the  early  history  of  New  York  will  sec  at  a  glance  that  few 
families,  if  any,  in  those  early  days,  included  so  many  mem- 
bers who  were  destined,  in  the  near  future,  to  assume  posi- 
tions as  to  wealth  and  political  inlluence  equal  to  theirs. 
Several  of  them  laid  the  foundations  of  vast  estates,  which 
in  the  hands  of  their  grandchildren  proved  a  source  of  great 
power.  Fortunately  their  descendants  were  not  aristo- 
crats, and  although  they  formed  some  aristocratic  associa- 
tions, and  in  society  were  on  intimate  terms  with  the  Eng- 
lish governors  and  their  oflicial  retinues,  were  not  blind  to 
the  oppressions  of  the  English  Government.  In  the  Revo- 
luiion  they  espoused  the  popular  cause,  and  threw  the 
whole  weight  of  their  power  and  influence  on  the  side  of 
liberty.  Hut  for  them  the  independence  of  the  country 
could  not  have  been  so  early  accomplished. 

'  The  record  of  the  marriage  of  Aly<la  was  probably  wril'cn  by  licr 
mother.     Ilcr  name  attached  to  the  wills  is  in  the  characters  (lcscril)C(l. 

G.  VV.  S. 
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rillLir   SCIIUVLKK'S   Cmi-DKKN. 

I.   PHILIP  SCHUYLER,  (1.   Miiy  9,   1OS3,  m.   Doccmhcr 
12,  1650,  Mari^arila  Van  SUchtcnlwrsty  d.  171 1. 

2.  Gysiu-rt,  I).  Jr.Iy  2,  1652,  d.  y. 

3.  GtKRTKU,  b.  February  4,  1654,  d.  nboiit  1719. 

in.  September     10,    167 1,    Stcphaiius    I'an 
CortlanJt,  d.  Novombcr  25,  1700. 

4.  Ai-YDA,  b.  Fcl)niary  2'^,  1656,  d. 

111.  I,  February   10,  1675,  Rev.  Nicolaus   Van 
Kcnssihwry  d,  November,  167S. 
\^  m.  2,  i^j79,  Rol'crt  Livin^^ston,  d.  about  1728. 

5.  Pktkk,  b.  September  17,  1657,(1.  February  n^,  1724. 

m.  I,  16S1,  /://;v///>  Van  Schaiil\i\.  1689. 
m.  2,  September   14,  1691,  Afarta  Van  RcnS' 
sc/aer,  d. 

6.  Brant,  b.  December  iS,  1659,  d.  about  1702. 

in.  July  12,  1682,  Cornelia  Van  Cortlatuit^  d. 

7.  A  RENT,  b.  June  25,  1662,  (1.  about  1731. 

m.  I,  November   26,  1648,  Jcnnckc  Teller^  d. 

1700. 
m.  2,  January,    1703,  Swantic  Van  Duyckhuy' 

sen,  d.  1723. 
m.  3,  1724.  Maria  Walter. 
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8.  SvniLLA,  b.  November  12,  1664,  d.  y. 

9.  Philip,  b.  February  8,  1666,  d.  May  24,  1724. 

m.  I,  July  25,  1687,  Elizabeth  Dc  Meyer ^  d. 
m.  2,    May    19,    17 19,     Catharine    Sehierph^ 
widow  of  Ritsert  ISrouicer^  d. 

10.  Johannes,  b.  April  5,  1668,  d.  February  1747, 

m.  1695,  Elizabeth  Staats,  widow  of  yb- 
hamus  Wendcl^  d.  June,  1737. 

11.  Margaret,  b.  January  2,  1672,  d.  May  15,  1748, 

m.  I,  September  8,  1691,  Jacobus  Ver^ 

plancky  d.  1700. 
m.  2,  November  2,  1701,  John  Collins^ 

d.  April  13,  1728. 


THE  VAN  CORTLANDT  FAMILY. 

Gertrudk,  eldest  daughter  of  Piiilip  Scluiylcr,  married 
Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt,  September  lo,  1O71. 

Olof  Stevensc  Van  Cortlandt,  the  father  of  Stephanus, 
came  to  New  Amsterdam  by  the  ship  Ilaring,  1637,  in  the 
service  of  the  West  India  Company,  as  a  soldier.  He 
was  young  and  poor,  but,  having  some  education,  left  his 
native  land  to  indulge  his  taste  for  adventure,  and  find  .1 
field  to  improve  his  fortunes.  He  took  the  only  means  at 
command  to  reach  the  New  World,  that  of  a  soldier. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  family  or  antecedents.  Some  (jf 
his  descendants  have  assumed  that  he  was  related  to  the 
ducal  house  of  Courland  ;  that  his  father  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  armies  of  the  United  Provinces ;  that  he 
himself  before  emigrating  was  a  privy  councillor  of  state, 
and  was  also  **  Burgomaster  of  the  great  town  of  Wyck 
in  Utrecht." 

If  a  scion  of  the  Courland  dukes,  a  privy  councillor, 
and  a  burgomasttir,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  while 
yet  a  young  man  he  would  consent  to  play  the  part  of  a 
common  soldier,  and  that  too  in  the  service  of  a  company 
and  not  of  a  state.  This  pedigree  is,  however,  undoubtedly 
a  genealogical  myth.'     Five  ye«rs  after  Van  Cortlandt's 


'  Sir  Bernard  Burke  is  not  deaf  to  tlie  ajipcals  of  friends  (rvs  witness  the 
article  Read,  in  the  British  Peerage),  and  for  some  reason  he  inserted  in  the 
Landed  Gentry,  edition  of  1857,  p.  1 186,  under  Taylor  of  Pennington,  a 
f^enealogyof  the  Van  Cortlandt  family.  Colonel  Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  the 
great-grandson  of   Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt,  was  a  Tory,  and   settled  in 
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arrival  in  tlic  country,  on  February  26,*  1642,  he  married 
Annckc  Loukcrmans.  Siic  was  chjubtlcssof  his  own  social 
positi(jn,  and  what  that  was  may  be  inferred  from  hers. 
She  was  an  emigrant  from  Turnlnjut,  but  nothing  is 
known  of  her  family,  save  that  she  was  a  sister  of  Govert 
.Vvjkermans,  who  came  to  Manhattan,  1633,  as  cook's 
mate  on  the  yacht  St.  Martyn,  and  soon  after  his  arrival 


Engl.ind,  his  male  issue  hcing  now  extinct.  IJurke  says  (though  it  is 
somewhat  modified  in  later  editions) :  "The  Van  Corllandtsare  descended 
from  one  of  the  mosi  nol)Ie  families  of  IloUand,  to  which  country  their 
ancestors  migrated  when  deprived  of  the  sovereignly  of  Courlaml.  T'le 
Kt.  Hon.  Oliver  Stephen  \'an  Cortl.-'ndt,  privy  councillor,  accompanied  in 
1629,  as  secretary  to  the  government,  the  first  Dutch  goveriiDr  sent  out  hy 
the  States-dencral  of  Holland  to  the  colony  now  calle<l  New  York,  which 
had  l)een  settled  s<une  time  before.  As  a  compensation  to  him  for  lart;c 
sums  of  money  advanced  to  the  government  of  Ilnlland,  he  obtained  a 
grant  of  two  manors,  etc."  Every  statement  here  is  false,  as  will  be  ea- 
sily seen.  As  to  the  Dukes  of  Courland  the  matter  is  very  plain.  Cour- 
land,  Curland  or  Curonia,  the  land  of  the  Curs  or  Kurs,  a  I'innish  people, 
was  detached  from  Livonia  when  Gotthard  Kettler,  the  (irand  Master 
of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  embraced  Lutheranisin  and  ceded  Livonia  to 
Sigismund  Augustus,  King  of  Toland.  Kettler  was  of  the  family  of  the 
])ukesof  Uerg,  and  as  a  reward  Courland  and  Semigallia  were  erected  into 
r  duchy  for  him.  He  was  name<l  duke  in  1559,  invested  in  1561,  and  died 
ill  15S7,  having  married  in  1566  (although  he  had  made  a  vow  of  celibacy) 
Anne,  daughter  vi  Albert,  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  He  left  two 
sons,  Frederick  and  William  ;  and  twodaughters,  Anne,  who  married  Trince 
Kadziwill,  and  Elizabeth,  who  married  Adam  Wenceslas,  Duke  of  Teschen 
in  Silesia.  His  sou  Frederick  succeeded,  and  died  without  issue  in  1641, 
liaving  married  Elizabeth  Madeleine,  daughter  of  Ernest  Louis,  Duke  of 
Tomerania-Wolgasl.  William  then  reigned  until  1643,  having  married 
Sophia,  second  daughter  of  Albert  Frederick,  Duke  of  Prussia  and  Mar- 
grave of  IJrandenburg,  leaving  one  child,  a  son,  James,  who  was  born  in 
1610,  succeeded  in  1643,  and  died  in  16S2.  He  married  in  1645  Lousia 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  George  William,  Elector  of  Ihandenburg,  and  had 
seven  children :  l,  Frederick  Casimir  ;  2,  Ferdinand  ;  3,  Alexander, 
killed  at  the  siege  of  lUula,  in  16S6  ;  4,  Marie  Amelia,  wife  of  Charles, 
Lardgrave  of  Hessc-Cassel ;  5,  Charles  James,  born  in  1654,  died  without 
issue,  at  IJcrlin,  in  1677  ;  6,  Louise  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Frederick  of  Hessc- 
Hornburg  ;  7,  Charlotte  Sophia,  Abbess  of  Herford.  Frederick  Casimir, 
born  in  1650,  succeede«l  his  father  in  1683,  and  died  in  1698.  He  married, 
I,  S«>pliia  Amcliii,  daughter  of  Henry,  Count  of  Niisiau-Sicgen,  by  whom 
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was  takcji  into  tlic  ('ompany's  service.  Kil<c  Ins  l)i()tlifr- 
in-l.iw,  ho  became  in  after  years  a  man  of  wealth  and  con- 
sideration. 

Olof  Stcvensc,  as  l^c  wrote  his  name,  and  by  whicli 
he  was  known  until  toward  tlic  close  of  life,  was  pro- 
moted by  Director  Kieft,  and  taken  into  the  civil  service 
of  the  Company.  He  was  made  bookkeeper  of  stores. 
His  salary  was  small,  for  in  1641  he  asked  for  higher  pay, 
and  was  allowed  thirty  guilders  a  montii.  In  1643  lie  was 
jiromotcd  to  be  public  storekeeper.  A  few  years  later 
he  left  the  Company's  service,  and  established  himself  in 
the  business  of  trader  and  brewer.  His  business  p'-os- 
pered,  and  he  soon  became  a  man  of  substance.  He  was 
the  captain  of  the  train  band,  and  was  one  of  the  *'  Nine 
Men,"  of  which  body  he  was  chairman.  The  Nine  Men 
were  a  sort  of  council,  elected  by  the  commonalty  to  ad- 
vise with  the  director.  They  were  not  of  nuich  account, 
for  if  their  views  of  legislation  did  not  agree  with  the 
director's  notions,  they  were  rejected,  and  the  Nine 
Men  dissolved.  In  1655  he  was  appointed  burgomaster 
of  New  Amsterdam,  and  held  that  position  at  intervals 
several  years.     As  friend    and    adviser,   he    accompanied 


he  liad  a  (l.-iughtcr,  I/)uisa  Amelia,  who  married,  in  1703,  Frc«lerick 
\Villiain,  Priace  of  Nassau-Siej;en  ;  and  2,  10ii7,al>eth  St>pl)ia,  dauf;}iler  «>f 
Frederick  William,  Elector  of  I{randcnl)nrj;,  hy  whom  he  had  a  son,  Fred- 
crick  William,  born  in  1692,  who  sucetc<lcd  him  in  169S,  and  dic<l  in 
1711,  a  few  weeks  after  his  marriape  with  tiic  Tsarevna  Anna  Ivnnoviia, 
niece  of  Peter  the  (keat,  an«l  sul)se<iuen;ly  tlic  Fm|>ress  Anne  of  Kussia. 
I  erdinand,  son  of  James,  then  tried  to  get  the  throne,  hut  die<l  at  Danl/.ie 
in  1737,  without  male  issue,  and  the  liouso  of  Kettler  became  extinct  in  the 
male  line.  After  the  accession  of  Anne  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  P>nesl 
John  Biron  was  elected  Duke  of  Courland  in  1737.  He  was  succec«led  by 
his  son  Peter  in  1 769,  wh«)  reigned  until  1795,  wlien  Courland  was  defmi- 
livcly  annexed  to  Kussia.  Two  families,  P.iron-Warlcnbcrg,  ami  Talley- 
rand, Prince  do  Sagan,  take  now  the  title  of  Curland. 
In  truth,  genealogists  arc  sometimes  credulous  ! 
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Stuyvcsant  to  Esopns,  and  to  other  places  in  the  province. 
He  was  one  of  the  delegates  sent  to  Hartford,  October, 
1663,  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  the  boundaries.  The 
next  year  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  with 
General  Nicolls,  and  arrange  the  terms  of  the  surrender 
of  the  province  to  the  English  forces. 

It  matters  little  what  was  the  origin  of  Van  Cortlandt.  By 
'  nature  he  was  a  noble  man.  He  was  active  in  the  church, 
liberal  in  his  benefactions,  kind  to  his  neighbors,  benevo- 
lent to  the  poor,  and  forgiving  to  his  enemies.  On  one 
occasion  of  great  excitement  in  the  little  community  of 
New  Amsterdam,  the  pastor  of  the  church,  Rev.  E.  Bo- 
gardus,  uttered  a  hasty  remark  reflecting  on  his  integrity. 
Van  Cortlandt  promptly  challenged  him  to  the  proof. 
When  convinced  of  his  error,  the  dominie  apologized, 
and  his  elder  not  only  forgave  him,  but  took  him  back 
to  his  confidence  and  affection,  as  a  brother  beloved.  He 
died  April  4,  1684.  His  wife  survived  him  only  about  a 
month.  They  had  seven  children.  One  of  their  daughters 
married  Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer,  son  of  the  first  patroon, 
and  director  of  the  colony  of  Rensselaerwyck  ;  another, 
Andries  Teller,  of  Albany  ;  a  third,  first,  Johannes  Dcr- 
vall,  and  second,  Frederick  Philipse,  the  millionaire  ;  the 
youngest.  Brant  Schuyler,  of  Albany.  Of  their  three  sons 
one  died  unmarried,  and  another  married  Eve  Philipse, 
and  Stephen,  the  eldest,  Gertrude  Schuyler. 

Stephen  Van  Cortlandt,  born  in  1643,  was  forty  years  old 
when  his  father  died.  If  the  success  of  a  son  can  gratify  a 
father's  love,  then  Olof  Stcvense  had  reason  for  joy,  for 
Stephen  had  already  accomplished  more  than  most  men 
at  the  allotted  age. 

He  early  began  business  as  a  merchant,  and  prosecuted 
it  with  more  than  ordinary  success  to  the  end  of  life.  His 
unimpeachable  character  for   honesty  and  integrity  pro- 
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riircd  for  liim  the  confidence  of  tlie  English  governors, 
i  licy  bestowed  upon  him  so  mucli  of  their  friendsliip  and 
patronage,  as  to  awaken  tlic  jealousy  of  English  nier- 
<  liants,  his  rivals  in  trade.  They  complained  to  their 
friends  in  England,  that  all  official  patrona  ^^e  was  bestowed 
by  the  governor  on  a  "Dutchman,  and  Englishmen  had 
no  chance." 

In  1677,  when  only  thirty-four  years  old,  he  was  ap- 
pointed mayor  of  New  York,  the  first  native-born  New 
Yorker  who  held  the  ofiice.  He  retained  the  position 
only  one  year,  but  was  reappointed  in  1686.  The  mayors 
of  New  York  and  Albany,  the  only  cities  in  the  colony, 
and  in  the  State  for  many  years  after  the  Revolution,  were 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  Council,  or  by  the  Com- 
mon Council.  Their  election  by  the  people  begins  at  1839, 
except  in  one  notable  instance.  Van  Cortlandt  was  mayor 
when  Leisler  seized  ui)on  the  government,  1689,  and  was 
allowed  to  hold  the  office  to  the  end  of  his  term,  October 
following.  Leisler  then  issued  a  proclamation  confirming 
Peter  Dc  La  Noye,  who  had  been  elected  by  the  Protes- 
tant freemen,  under  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Safety. 
This  democratic  method  ceased  with  Leislcr's  administra- 
tion, and  was  not  again  revived  for  the  next  century  and 
a  half.  It  is  related  by  Valentine,  that  after  the  election 
of  De  La  Noye,  a  committee  was  sent  to  Van  Cortlandt's 
house  for  the  records  and  city  seal.  They  were  courte- 
ously received  by  his  wife  in  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
who  had  left  the  city  to  avoid  arrest  by  Leisler,  but  she 
declined  to  deliver  the  articles  in  question.  The  sergcant- 
at-arms,  who  was  directed  to  go  on  the  same  business,  met 
with  a  ruder  reception.  On  delivering  iiis  message,  slie 
bo\yed  him  out  and  shut  the  door  in  his  face".  Of  course, 
the  newly  elected  officers  were  indignant,  and  resorted  to 
intimidation.      She  was  firm,  and  kept  possession.     Van 
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Cortlandt  was  legally  mayor,  notwithstanding^  the  elec- 
tion, by  the  proclamation  of  King  William,  confirming  all 
olTiccrs  in  their  places  until  further  orders. 

lie  was  appointed  to  the  King's  Council  for  New  York, 
1680,  of  which  body  he  was  a  member  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  with  the  exception,  if  exception  it  rnay  be  called, 
of  the  two  years  that  Leisler  held  the  reins  of  government. 
He  was  popular  with  all  the  English  governors,  and  with 
some  a  favorite.  Even  Lord  Hcllomont,  who  was  politi- 
cally opposed  to  him,  and  affiliated  with  the  opposition, 
or  the  Leislerian  party,  could  speak  a  good  word  for  him. 
Bellomont,  in  1698,  appointed  him  and  Diecy  Hunger- 
ford  collectors  of  customs  and  receivers-general  in  place 
of  Chidley  I3rook,  removed,  a  high  compliment  to  his  in- 
tegrity and  business  capacity.  Another  English  official, 
Attorney-General  Graham,  paid  him  a  similar  compliment. 
Writing  to  the  home  government,  he  said,  "Colonel  Cort- 
landt hath  now  the  management  of  the  revenue,  by  whose; 
care  and  diligence  it  will  be  considerately  improved." 
Two  years  later  IBcllomont  said,  **  I  believe  he  gives  a  just 
account  of  all  money  that  comes  into  his  hands."  He  had 
had  some  experience  as  to  the  duties  of  the  ofiicc,  for 
Governor  Dongan  had  appointed  him,  in  1686,  "Manager 
of  the  Revenue,"  in  place  of  Lucas  Santen,  suspended, 
and  spoke  of  him  "as  a  sufficient  and  knowing  person." 

Van  Cortlandt  was  connected  with  the  military,  and 
rose  from  an  ensign,  1668,  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  1693. 
At  the  latter  date  he  commanded  the  King's  County 
militia.  He  was  one  of  the  early  merchants  of  New  York 
whose  residence  was  in  Brooklyn,  where  he  owned  a  con- 
siderable landed  property.  Before  his  death  he  returned 
to  New  York. 

From  liis  father's  estate  he  received  a  large  accession  to 
his  own,  so  that  in   1685  he  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
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in  New  York.  It  was  from  the  class  of  large  property 
owners  that  the  members  of  the  Council  were  usnally 
sclected  by  instructions  of  tlie  king.  The  j)osition  ele- 
vated tiieni  somewhat  socially  and  politically  above  their 
fellows.  They  formed  a  sort  of  court  circle,  and  were  the 
subjects  of  envy,  and  frequently  of  malignant  remarks. 
It  was  common  to  call  them  •*  aristocrats,"  and  their  party 
the  "aristocratic  party."  When  James  1 1,  was  on  the 
tlirone,  some  demagogues  termed  them  "  papists,"  because 
the  king's  religious  proclivities  were  toward  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Although  they  were  good  Protestants,  and 
members  of  Protestant  churches,  they  were  office-holders 
under  a  "  papistical "  king,  and  hence,  like  the  king,  it  was 
declared  that  they  were  Romanists  in  disguise.  Leisler 
and  his  adherents  were  quite  ready  to  apply  to  them  the 
epithets  of  "aristocrats,"  papists,  and  the  like — always  ob- 
noxious in  a  Protestant  community,  and  especially  so  at 
that  time  in  New  York. 

\Vhile  Leisler  ruled,  Van  Cortlandt's  lines  did  not  run 
in  pleasant  places.  His  life  did  not  tlow  smoothly,  and 
he  was  seriously  threatened  with  dangers  to  person  and 
property.  Like  most  persons  entn.sted  with  ofilce  and  re- 
sjionsibility,  he  was  unwilling  to  surrender  his  position  at 
I  lie  call  of  a  faction  raised  to  the  surface  by  adventitious 
circumstances,  and  not  a  regularly  constituted  authority. 
He  had  received  a  printed  copy  of  the  f)roclamation  of 
William  and  Mary,  continuing  all  Protestant  magistrates 
and  other  officers  in  their  positions  until  further  orders, 
and  had  published  it  in  the  usual  form.  Being  a  Prot- 
estant, mayor  of  the  city,  and  member  of  the  Council,  it 
was  his  right  and  duty  to  stand  at  his  post  and  obey  in- 
structions.    But  tliis  was  not  so  to  be. 

He,  Frederick  Philipse  and  Nicholas  Bayard  were  the 
only  councillors  left  in  the  city.     Governor  Andros  had 
13 
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j^onc  to  New  England  to  altoncl  to  his  duties  tlicre.  The 
lovohition  in  England  had  drivtMi  King  James  from  the 
throne,  and  seated  William  and  Mary  in  his  place.  The 
fire  of  revolution  was  easily  kindled  (ju  this  side  the  ocean. 
Massachusetts  arrested  and  imprisoned  Andros  and  his 
attendant  councillors.  The  contagion  extended  to  New 
York,  and  Leisler  l^ecanie  a  leader  of  the  Protestant 
masses.  He  seized  the  fort,  and  commaiuled  obedience  to 
his  authority.  Nicliolsun,  the  lieutenant-governor,  taking 
counsel  from  his  fears,  fled  to  England.  The  mayor  and 
councillors  attempted  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  city 
nnd  province  in  the  usual  way,  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  now  absent  lieutenant-governor,  but  were  re- 
sisted by  Leisler  and  his  partisans  with  abuse  and  blows. 
A  mob  collected,  and  became  so  unrestrained  and  furious, 
that  Bayard,  to  escape  their  violence,  sougiit  safety  in 
flight  ;  Philipsc,  fearing  for  his  life  and  estate,  promised  to 
abstain  from  further  action,  and  V^m  CorllanJt  remained 
in  his  house  with  closed  doors.  The  evening  before  hold- 
ing the  regular  cotirt,  of  which  the  mayor  was  president, 
Leisler  sent  to  the  other  justices,  and  threatened  personal 
violence  should  they  attempt  to  organize.  Tlu'y  were  in- 
timidated, and  refused  to  sit.  The  court  was  accordingly 
adjourned  for  four  weeks.  They  did  not  meet  again  un- 
til the  power  of  the  usurping  faction  was  broken. 

Van  Cortlandt  remained  in  the  (ily  awhile  longer, 
braving  the  dangers  to  his  person,  and  suffering  much 
abuse.  At  last  he  was  obliged  to  hide,  an<l  about  August 
?st  he  went  to  Albany.  There  he  was  among  friends,  who 
had  refused  to  surrender  their  city  gpvernment  to  Leisler's 
Agents.  In  the  following  February,  1690,  Schenectady  was 
burned  by  the  French  from  Canada,  and  in  the  spring 
the  ( ity  of  Albany  and  the  fort  were  surrendered  to  Leisler. 
Van  (/orilandt  then  fled  to  New  England,  and  thence  to 
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New  Jersey.  lie  was  now  nenrer  his  home  and  family, 
and  could  have  some  supervision  of  his  business  aiTairs. 
Hut  Lcisler  did  not  cease  his  persecutions.  He  de- 
nounced liiin  as  a  pai)ist  and  traitor,  and  issued  a  warrant 
for  his  arrest.  Disappointed  in  securing  his  person,  he 
made  proclamation  directing  any  or  all  magistrates  to  ap- 
prehend him  wherever  found,  liut  Van  Cortlandt  escaped 
tiicir  vigilance. 

Nicholas  13ayard  was  not  so  fortunate.  lie  left  his  hi- 
ding-place to  visit  the  bedside  of  his  unly  son,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  dying.  It  was  soon  known  to  Lcisler  that  he 
was  in  the  city.  The  officers  broke  into  his  house,  and 
took  him  prisoner.  lie  was  taken  to  the  fort,  where  by 
Lcisler's  orders  he  was  heavily  ironed,  and  thrown  into 
the  dungeon.  There  he  was  kept,  with  William  Nicol  and 
others,  until  released  by  Governor  Sloughtcr.  Occasion- 
ally, to  give  him  an  airing,  he  was  taken  out,  paraded 
througli  the  fort  and  on  the  ramparts,  as  a  spectacle  to 
the  scolllng  mob.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  when 
iie  was  restored  to  the  Council,  he  should  have  been  the 
most  active  in  procuring  Lcisler's  conviction  and  execu- 
tion. 

On  the  downfall  of  Leisler,  Van  Cortlandt  resumed  his 
old  place  in  the  Council,  of  which  he  remained  an  hon- 
ored and  useful  member  during  life.  He  was  loyal  to  the 
iM)vernment,  and,  when  it  was  short  of  funds,  he  made  ad- 
vances for  the  support  of  the  troops,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, until  it  was  largely  in  his  debt. 

Although  a  layman,  he  was  made  one  of  the  justices  of 
tiie  Supreme  Court  in  1693,  and  first  judge  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  Kings  County.  The  few  lawyers  then  in 
the  province  did  not  sustain  a  high  character  for  learning 
and  ability,  and  it  was  thought  wiser  to  place  on  the 
bench  a  man  of  good  sense,  although  unlearned  in  the  law. 
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He  was  not  the  only  layman  in  colonial  times  who  was 
appointed  to  such  a  position.  lie  was  tlic  trusted  adviscr 
of  Governor  Sloughter,  and  of  his  successor,  Governor 
Fletcher.  Even  Lord  Hellomont,  opposed  as  he  was  in 
politics,  trusted  hiui,  having  confidence  in  his  ability  and 
lionor.  When  Ilungerford,  his  fellow-oflicer  in  the  cus- 
toms, and  a  relative  of  the  governor,  was  dismissed  for  some 
crookedness.  Van  Cortlandt  was  retained  in  sole  charge. 
Toward  the  close  of  life  his  mind  was  alTected  by  disease, 
and  he  lost  much  of  his  original  vigor.  IJcUtjmont  now 
said  of  him,  "he  has  grown  very  crazy  .'uid  infirm,  and  is 
very  timorous,"  but  did  not  lose  his  c<jnridiMRe  in  his  in- 
tegrity. Van  Cortlandt  had  not  ceased  to  make  advances, 
when  the  public  wants  required,  and  now  again  the  gov- 
ernment was  in  his  debt  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred 
pounds.  It  was  a  considerable  sum  for  tlie  times,  and 
proved  the  source  of  some  delay  in  the  settlement  of  his 
accounts  after  his  death  ;  not  of  delay  only,  but  of  annoy- 
ance and  injustice  to  his  widow. 

It  was  then  the  custom  of  public  officers  to  keep  no 
separate  books  for  their  official  accounts,  but  to  keep 
them  on  their  own  private  ledgers.  There  is  at  this  day, 
in  the  Comptroller's  Ofl'icc  at  Albany,  a  private  ledger, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  bound  in  pig-skin,  and  in 
excellent  condition,  which  belonged  to  a  cohjnial  treas- 
urer. It  is  still  retained  by  the  State,  to  the  exclusion  (^f 
the  rightful  owners,  because,  it  is  alleged,  there  are  public 
accounts  in  it.  Ask  them  to  be  pointed  out,  and  there  is 
no  one  so  wise  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  a  public  from  a 
private  one. 

Van  Cortlandt,  as  others  before  and  after  him,  kcj  t 
his  collector's  accounts  on  his  private  books.  In  them 
were  the  items  of  his  advances  to  the  government,  as  also 
charges  against  merchants  and  importers,  which  he  had 
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advanced  for  their  accommodation.  Althoiigli  lie  had  been 
ill,  his  death  was  sudden  and  unexpected.  lie  had  not 
closed  his  oflicial  accounts.  Immediately  after  his  fu- 
neral, licllomont  called  fur  an  accounting  and  a  settlement. 
This  required  time  and  skill,  hut  tlie  governor  was  impa- 
lient,  and  demanded  the  books.  This  was  refused  by  tlic 
widow,  because  they  belonged  to  her  deceased  luisband's 
estate,  and  contained  private  accounts,  as  well  against 
the  colony  for  advances  as  against  individuals.  She  pro- 
])osed  that  all  the  collector's  accounts  should  be  ct)pied, 
and  presented  to  the  governor  and  Council.  When  this 
was  done,  she  and  her  eldest  son  appeared  in  the  Council- 
chamber,  and  laid  them  on  the-  table  to  \>c  examined  in 
the  usual  way.  This  was  not  satisfactory.  "The  books, 
the  books!"  they  exclaimed  ;  n(jthingbut  the  books  would 
satisfy  them.  The  widow  was  firm,  and  declined  to  de- 
liver them.  Hellomont's  temper  always  rose  when  op- 
posed. Now  that  a  woman  dared  to  refuse  compliance 
with  his  demands,  he  was  enraged.  He  resorted  to  his 
usual  abusive  language,  but,  seeing  the  widow  was  un- 
moved, he  turned  it  against  Nicholas  Hayard  and  Will- 
iam Nicol,  whom  he  had  previously  removed  from  the 
Council,  alleging  that,  as  they  were  her  lelalives,  they  liad 
acted  as  licr  counsel  in  this  procedure.  Triable  to  secure 
the  books  by  bluster,  he  resorted  to  another  method.  A 
few  days  later  a  resolution  was  passed  in  Council  that 
I  hey  would  audit  the  accounts  in  open  session.  The  Van 
Cortlandts  were  invited  to  meet  them  on  an  appointed 
tlay,  and  rccjuested  to  bring  their  books.  They  appeared, 
and  quietly  entered  upon  the  work  of  settlement.  Hut 
suddenly  the  books  were  seized,  carried  ofT,  and  concealed. 
Hellomont,  a  day  or  two  afterward,  wrote  to  the  Lords  of 
Trade,  exulting  over  the  success  of  Ids  stiatagem.  It  was 
liis  last  letter  to  that  board.     Twelve  days  after  its  date  he 
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followed  his  old  friend  and  counsellor  to  the  grave,  leav- 
ing the  stolen  books  to  be  examined  and  audited  by  his 
successor. 

Tiic  settlement  of  these  accounts  was  deferred  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  rect^rds  do  not  show  when  they  were 
finally  arranged.  In  1702,  tlie  widow  sent  in  a  petition 
relative  to  her  claim  on  the  government,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  Mayor  Noel.  lie  reported  that  the  books  had 
been  seized  and  carried  off,  and  that  until  tliey  were  pro- 
duced the  claim  could  not  be  adjudicated.  The  next  year 
a  committee  of  Council  reported  in  favor  of  the  claim. 
She  then  asked  by  petition  for  the  amount  reported  due 
her  late  husband.  Four  years  later,  1708,  she  sent  in 
another  petition  "for  the  payment  of  her  late  husband's 
claim  as  commissioner  of  the  revenue."  It  does  not  ap- 
pear when  the  claim  was  paid,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that 
Jjellomont's  charge,  that  "the  Van  C(;rtlandts  were  trying 
to  cheat  the  government,"  was  untrue.  They  were  only 
trying  to  get  their  own. 

In  1683,  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt  purchased,  by  license, 
of  the  Indians,  a  tract  of  land  lying  on  tlie  east  side  of  the 
Hudson,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Croton  River, 
running  north  "to  the  north  side  of  a  high  hill  called 
Anthony's  Nose,"  thence  cast  with  parallel  north  and 
south  lines  into  the  woods  twenty  miles — a  tract  said 
to  have  contained  eighty-three  thousand  acres.  In  .1 
"cheduH"  (schedule)  attached  to  the  Indian  deed  are 
enumerated  the  articles  given  in  payment.  There  are 
twenty  dilTerent  kinds,  such  as  guns,  powder,  lead, 
hatchets,  kettles,  blankets,  "  two  ankers  of  rum,  and  six 
yearthen  juggs." 

The  Highland  Indians  so  dreaded  forty  years  before, 
and  still  a  terror  in  Stuyvesant's  time  only  twenty  years  be- 
fore, had  now  become  so  poor  that  they  were  willing  and 
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anxious  to  sell  .1  l.irgc  part  of  their  territory  fur  inc.ins 
to  prolong  .1  miserable  existence.  Van  Cortlandt  about 
tlie  same  time  purchased  another  tract  on  tlie  west  side  of 
the  river.  In  1697,  Governor  Fletcher,  in  consideration 
of  his  fees,  amounting  to  "three  hundred  pieces  of  eight  " 
(llirec  hundred  dollars),  erected  these  two  tracts  into  a 
manor,  named  Cortlandt,  and  constituted  Stephen  Van 
Cortlandt  its  lord.  Deslde  the  manor,  Van  Cortlandt  had 
another  tract  higlier  up  on  the  river;  also  lands  in  Sussex 
County,  New  Jersey,  and  others  on  the  west  end  of  Long 
Island.  In  fact,  he  was  one  of  the  half-dozen  large  land- 
owners in  the  province. 

Governor  Fletcher,  for  the  sake  of  tlie  fees,  it  is  said, 
made  several  large  grants  of  land  to  individuals  who  had 
])urchased  them  from  the  Indians.  In  a  sense  it  was 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  colony,  retarding  popu- 
lation. This  was  not  the  real  cause  for  the  outcry  after- 
ward raised  against  them.  The  true  reason  was  that 
smaller  speculators  had  been  shut  out.  These  large 
tracts  of  land  and  manors  were  copied  after  English  ex- 
amples, and  were  in  keeping  with  Knglish  thought  and 
usage.  When  Bcllomont  came,  he  adopted  the  cry  of 
disappointed  parties,  and  declaimed  against  Fletcher's 
''extravagant  grants."  He  induced  his  assembly  to  pass 
an  act  vacating  certain  patents  for  extensive  tracts,  and 
sent  it  to  England  for  approval  by  the  Crown.  Its  (oppo- 
nents followed  with  strong  representations  against  it,  and 
Fletcher  appeared  before  the  Council  to  justify  his  action. 
The  king's  advisers  were  in  doubt,  and  action  was  sus- 
pended. Bellomont,  believing  that  his  influence  with  the 
Five  Nations,  and  with  his  party,  depended  largely  on  the 
success  of  the  measure,  wrote  often  to  the  government, 
earnestly  urging  the  approval  of  the  act.  lie  said  that 
there  were  other  large  grants  which  should  be  vacated,  but 
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all  depended  upon  the  fate  of  the  act  under  consideration. 
He  named  several,  among  them  Van  Cortlandt's,  and  in 
doing  so,  he  uttered  his  usual  reckless  statements  without 
regard  to  facts.  He  declared  that  Van  Cortlandt  had  two 
tracts,  each  twenty-four  miles  square.  The  portion  of  the 
manor  on  the  cast  side  of,  the  river  was  ten  miles  by 
twenty,  and  at  the  time  of  Bellomont's  letter  he  had  sold 
the  part  on  the  west  side. 

Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt  modelled  his  will  (dated  April 
14,  1700)  after  that  of  his  wife's  father.  lie  a})pointcd 
his  wife  sole  executrix,  and  gave  her  charge  of  the  whole 
estate  during  life,  or  so  long  as  she  remained  his  widow. 
To  his  eldest  son,  Johannes,  he  gave  a  portion  of  the 
manor,  now  known  as  Verplanck's  Point.  The  residue  of 
the  real  estate,  "  whatsoever,  and  wheresoever  it  be,"  after 
his  wife's  death,  he  devised  to  his  eleven  children,  includ- 
ing Johannes,  to  be  equally  divided  between  them,  or  held 
in  common,  as  shall  be  thought  by  them  and  their  guar- 
dians to  be  the  most  advisable.  He  died,  November  25, 
1700.  Ilis  widow  survived  him  nineteen  years  or  more. 
She  was  living,  October  7,  17 19,  when  she  released  to  her 
youngest  daughter,  Cornelia  Schuyler,  two  houses  on 
Queen  Street,  now  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

The  manor  was  held  in  common  until  173.^,  when  there 
was  a  partial  division,  and  the  next  year  another.  It  was 
not  until  December,  1753,  that  the  heirs  entered  into  an 
agreement  for  the  final  partition  of  the  manor  and  other 
real  estate.'     At  this  time  the  real  estate  consisted  of  the 

'Bolton,  in  his  History  of  Westchester  County,  says  that  the  final  di- 
vision occurred  November  4,  1734.  An  indenture,  <latcd  December  14, 
1753,  signed  hy  the  ten  living  heirs,  and  recorded  in  the  State  Secretary's 
office,  Deeds,  No.  16,  pp.  289-291,  will  correct  the  mistake.  Bolton  also 
says,  that  "lot  8,  John  Schuyler,  had  hcen  sold  prior  to  the  partition"  of 
1734.  Reference  to  the  will  of  his  widow,  dated  November  29,  1758, 
shows  this  to  be  an  error. 
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Manor  Cortlandt  ;  a  tract  of  land  lying  about  opposite 
Xcwburg,  that  is,  from  Fishkill  Creek  to  five  hundred 
ruds  north  of  Wappingcr's  Creek,  extending  east  sixteen 
miles  ;  and  *'  twelve  hundred  acres,  called  Howman's  Farm, 
in  Sussex  County,  on  the  east  side  of  Delaware  Bay, 
granted  to  him  by  the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania." 

According  to  the  "  true  genealogy  as  taken  from  my 
grandfather's  papers,"  sent  to  a  friend  by  General  Pierre 
Van  Cortlandt,  1826,  Stcphanus  Van  Cortlandt  had /oi/r- 
ticn  children,  eleven  of  whom  were  living  when  he  died. 
One,  Elizabeth,  born  1691,  is  not  among  the  names  of 
(iiildren  b'aptized  in  the  church.  Two,  Gertrude,  1688, 
and  Gysbcrt,  iC.Sq,  were  apparently  born  aficr  they  were 
baptized  !  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  tlie  records  of  the 
(hurch  are  rigiit,  and  "grandfather's  papers"  slightly 
wrong.  There  were  eleven  living  wlien  the  will  was 
made,  all  mentioned  by  names.  Olof,  tlie  second  son, 
died  unmarried,  and  by  his  will,  December  23,  1706,  de- 
vised his  portion  of  the  estate  to  his  ten  surviving  brothers 
and  sisters,  according  to  the  terms  of  his  father's  will. 

In  1753,  these  ten  children  were  living.     They  were, 

1.  Johannes,  m.  Anna  Van  Schaick.  He  had  one  child, 
a  daughter,  Gertrude,  who  married  Philip  Verplanck. 
She  brought  to  her  husband,  besides  other  property,  the 
•'neck  of  land  on  the  cast  side  of  Hudson's  River,  at  the 
entering  of  the  Highlands,  just  over  against  a  certain 
place  called  Havcrstroo,  known  by  the  Indians  as  Moanah." 
It  is  now  called  V^erplanck's  Point,  from  her  husband. 

2.  Margreitje,  m.  first  Samuel  Bayard,  only  son  of 
Nicholas  Bayard,  Jacob  Leisler's  prisoner.  After  his 
death  she  married  Peter  Kemble,  of  New  Jersey. 

3.  Anna,  m.  Stephen  De  Lancey,  a  French  Huguenot, 
who  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  first 
took  refuge  in  England,  where  he  was  naturalized,  and 
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then  came  to  New  York.  He  became  a  prosperous 
merchant,  and  later  a  politician,  being  a  member  of  As- 
sembly several  terms.  He  acquired  a  very  considerable 
fortune.  Mis  eldest  son,  James,  was  chief-justice  of  New 
York,  and  lieutenant-governor.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  abilities,  and  success  as  a  politician.  Another  son, 
Oliver,  was  also  distinguished,  but  for  other  reasons.  In 
the  Revolution  he  fought  in  the  British  ranks  against  the 
country  that  gave  his  father  asylum.  He  commanded  a 
Westchester  battalion,  better  known  as  the  Cowboys.  The 
French  blood  of  the  De  Lanceys,  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  a  noble  family,  led  most  of  the  family  into  the  ranks 
of  the  loyalists,  better  known  as  toi  ics. 

4.  Maria,  m.  first  Killian  Van  Rensselaer,  patroon  of 
Rensselaerwyck  ;  and  second,  John  Miller.  Her  first 
husband  was  a  man  of  considerable  influence,  not  on  ac- 
count of  his  large  estate  only,  but  also  because  of  his  ac- 
tivity in  common  life,  and  his  political  success.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  king's  council  when  he  died. 

5.  Philii),  m.  Catherine  de  Peyster.  After  the  death  of 
his  brothers  John  and  Olof,  Philip  became  head  of  the 
house,  and  as  the  manor  was  not  yet  partitioned  among  the 
heirs,  he  was  recognized  as  its  lord,  the  third  of  that  ilk. 
The  mixture  of  Dutch  and  French  blood  did  not  cement 
their  posterity  politically.  A  grandson,  Philip,  embraced 
the  British  side  in  the  Revolution,  while  their  son  Pierre 
was  true  to  his  country,  and  to  the  traditions  of  his  Dutch 
ancestors.  Me  joined  his  liberty-loving  countrymen,  and 
with  his  sons  stood  firm  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty. 

6.  Stephen,  m.  Catalina  Staats,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Staats,  one  of  Leisler's  council,  and  chief  adviser, 
when  the  elder  Stephen  was  forced  to  hide.  The  son  and 
daughter  liad  forgotten  the  political  difTerences  of  their 
fathers.     Their  descendants  in  the  direct  line  arc  extinct. 
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Three  in  the  female  line  own  each  a  farm  of  ihc  old 
manor,  one  of  whom  wears  a  splendid  heirloom  once  worn 
by  Jacob  Leisler's  wife. 

7.  Gertrude,  m.  Colonel  Henry  Beekman,  of  Rhine- 
beck,  grandson  of  Willcm  Beekman,  deputy  director  of 
the  West  India  Company's  colony  on  the  Delaware,  and 
for  a  brief  period  ciiicf  officer  at  tlic  Esopus.  His  uncle, 
CJcrardus,  \vas  another  of  Leisler's  council.  Colonel  Beek- 
man was  a  large  landowner.  It  was  said  of  iiim,  that  his 
Lrrccd  for  land  was  such  that,  if  tlicre  were  any  land  in 
the  moon,  he  would  try  to  own  the  greater  part  of  it. 

8.  Elizabeth,  m.  Rev.  William  Skinner.  It  is  related  of 
him  that  his  true  name  was  McGregor,  that  he  w.'is  com- 
promised in  the  rebellion  of  17 15  in  Scotland,  and  lied  to 
liiis  country  under  an  assumed  name  ;  and  that,  being  a 
man  of  fine  education,  he  took  orders,  and  settled  as  tiic 
first  pastor  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Perth  Am  boy, 
X.J. 

9.  Catherine,  m.  Andrew  Jolinston,  a  son  of  a  member 
(.f  tlie  Council  both  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

10.  Cornelia,  m.  John  Schuyler,  Jr.,  son  of  Jv>hannes 
Srliuyler,  of  Albany,  and  her  cousin.  In  her  will,  dated 
November  29,  1758,  and  proved  November  24,  1762,  she 
gives  to  hci  son  Philip,  afterward  tlie  general,  thirty 
pounds  in  satisfaction  of  his  claim  as  being  the  eldest  son. 
She  directs  her  farm  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson,  ad- 
joining Philip  Verplanck's,  to  be  divided  equally  between 
her  sons  Philip  and  Stephen,  Stephen  to  have  the  first 
choice.  To  her  daughter  Gertrude  she  devises  the 
houses  and  lots  on  Queen  Street,  New  York,  and  to  her 
son  Cortlandt  she  bequeaths  eighteen  hundred  pounds, 
as  equivalent  to  the  respective  shares  of  her  other  chil- 
dren. The  residue  of  the  estate  is  to  be  equally  divided 
liitween  the  four. 
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Johannes,  eldest  son  of  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt,  died 
witlioiit  male  issue.  Olof,  the  second  son,  having  died 
unmarried,  Philip,  the  third  son,  became  the  head  of  the 
house.  He  had  five  sons,  three  of  whom  died  in  early 
manliood,  leaving  no  posterity.  By  the  adherence  of  his 
eldest  brother's  sons  to  the  royal  cause  in  the  Revolution, 
Pierre,  the  youngest  of  the  five  brothers,  became  the  head 
of  the  American  family. 

When  the  Revolutionary  war  commenced,  Pierre  Van 
Cortlandt  was  appointed  i)rcsidcnt  of  the  committee  of 
public  safety.  By  his  earnest  /.eal  and  valuable  services 
in  the  patriot  cause,  he  commended  himself  to  the  friends 
of  liberty.  In  1777,  he  was  elected  the  first  lieutenant- 
governor  cm  the  ticket  with  George  Clinton,  the  first 
governor  of  the  State,  and  held  the  position  for  eighteen 
consecutive  years.  During  the  war  his  activity  m.-ulc 
him  so  obnoxious  to  the  British  authorities  that  they  of- 
fered a  bounty  for  his  cajiture,  dead  or  alive.  He  was 
obliged  with  his  family  to  abandon  his  home,  and  seek 
safety  in  a  place  remote  from  the  district  patrolled  by 
Oliver  De  Lancey's  "Cowboys."  He  died  in  May,  1814. 
He  had  four  sons,  two  of  whom  died  before  him,  leaving 
no  children.  His  eldest  son,  Pliilip,  was  a  colonel  in  the 
American  army,  and  served  with  distinction  through  the 
war.  He  was  in  the  battles  which  resulted  in  the  sur- 
render of  Burgoyne.  He  was  with  General  Sullivan  in 
his  campaign  against  the  Indians  of  Western  New  York, 
and  in  the  only  battle  led  his  regiment  in  a  bayonet 
charge  which  decided  the  day.  He  was  in  the  siege  of 
Yorkiown,  where  he  rendered  important  services,  for 
which  Congress  conferred  on  him  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general.  Before  hostilities  actually  commenced,  large  in- 
ducements were  held  out  both  to  him  and  liis  father,  to 
identify   themselves   with    the    royal    cause.     They   wcie 
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proof  against  the  flattering  bribes,  and  against  the  argu- 
ments of  friends.  After  the  close  of  the  war  Colonel 
Win  Cortlandt  returned  to  his  home,  liaving  won  an 
enviable  reputation  as  a  soldier.  Subsequently  he  repre- 
sented his  district  in  Congress  sixteen  years,  declining  a 
re-election  in  181 1.  He  died  a  bacliclor.  November,  183 1, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Major-General  Pierre 
Win  Cortlandt,  as  his  heir  and  representative  of  tlie  eldest 
line.  The  manor  house  built  by  Stephanus  Van  Cort- 
landt is  yet  occupied  by  a  descendant. 

Stephen,  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  (5),  married  in  1738 
Mary  Walton  Ricketts,  of  Jamaica.  Ilis  eldest  son  Philip, 
b.  Nov.  10,  1739,  married  in  1762  Catherine  Ogden.  Ho 
became  a  Colonel  in  the  British  Army  and  removed  to 
England.  Of  his  twenty-three  children,  several  of  the 
(laughters  married  and  left  descendants.  His  sons  all  died 
without  children,  and  the  English  branch  is  therefore  ex- 
tinct in  the  male  line.' 

>  See  Burke's  Landed  Gentry,  under  Taylor  of  Pennington. 


THE  VAN  RENSSELAER  FAMILY. 

NicoLAUs  Van  Remssklaer  was  the  first  luisband  of 
Alyda  (Alida  as  she  wrote  it),  second  daugliter  of  Philip 
Schuyler,  married  February  lo,  1675.  He  was  the  fourth 
son  of  Killian  Van  Rensselaer,  the  third  by  his  second 
wife,  and  came  to  Albany  in  the  fall  of  1674.  The  colony 
established  by  his  father  had  been  visited  by  three  of  his 
own  brothers,  two  of  whom  had  returned  lo  Holland,  and 
the  third,  Jeremiah,  who  had  superintended  the  affairs  of 
the  colony  sixteen  years,  had  just  died.  As  Jeremiah's 
children  were  too  younc^  to  be  in  charge  of  the  large 
estate,  in  which  they  lield  only  one-sixth  interest,  his  ar- 
rival was  opportune. 

'J'he  Van  Renssel.aers  were  an  old,  and  in  their  time 
well-known,  family  of  GeUlerland,  from  the  neighborhood 
of  NyUcrk.  Rensselaer,  the  manor  from  which  the  family 
took  its  name,  lies  about  three  miles  southeast  of  Nykcrk, 
and  was  originally  a  ridiicr^^ocd^  or  estate  the  possession  of 
which  conferred  nobility,  but  is  now  a  mere  farm,  inhabit- 
ed by  a  peasant,  who  has  pulled  down  the  old  gables  and 
weathercocks,  which  even  twenty  years  ago  bore  the 
family  crest.  But  even  before  the  establishment  of  the 
colony  in  America,  the  scat  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  family 
had  been  the  Crailo,  a  largo  and  productive  estate  near 
the  fortified  town  of  Naarden,  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  not  far 
from    Amsterdam.      The   Van    Rensselaer   arms,'   either 

•  These  arms  are  a  silver  cross  molines  on  a  red  shitlU.  The  crest  is  a 
basket  frum  which  i:ii^uc  tlaiiie^. 
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alone  or  quartered  witli  otlicrs,  appear  frequently  on 
house-fronts  and  tombstones  in  Arnhcm,  Zutphcn,  Dcvcn- 
icr,  and  otiicr  neighboring  towns,  and  show  both  the 
position  of  the  family  and  its  frequent  alliances.  There 
lias  been  a  constant  tradition  that  the  family  was  re- 
lated to  "that  of  Olden  Harncveldt,  the  famous  patriot 
and  statesman.  Contemporary  portraits  of  John  of  Olden 
Jiarneveldt,  and  of  his  wife,  Marie  of  Utrecht,  were  pre- 
served as  lieirlooms  in  the  family  until  the  sale  of  the 
C-railo,  in  1830.  The  original  >Lanor  of  Olden  Harnevcldt 
is  close  to  that  of  Rensselaer,  about  six  miles  south  of 
Xykerk,  and  between  Xykerk,  Amersfoort  and  the  man- 
ors of  Stoutcnburg  and  Groeneveld,  which  were  erected 
into  noble  domains  for  Harnevcldt's  two  sons. 

The  first  liistorical  mention  is  of  Johan  Wan  Rensselaer, 
a  captain  of  a  hundred  men,  who  did  good  service  in  Fries- 
land  for  tlie  King  of  Spain,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
(cntury. '  Captain  Herman  \'an  Rensselaer  was  grievously 
wotmded  at  the  battle  (jf  Xii'uwport,  in  t6oo,  and  died  in 
the  following  year,  according  to  the  inscription  on  his 
tomb  in  tlie  Church  of  St.  Jan  at  Amersfoort.  In  the  same 
(  luirch  is  a  tablet  of  the  consistory  of  the  church,  on  which 
Dom.  Ilarmanus  Van  Rensselaer  is  mcntioneil,  in  1636. 
I>yfar  the  most  interesting  memorial  of  the  family  in  Hol- 
land is  the  fine  picture  of  the  first  regents  of  the  orphan 
asylum  at  Xykerk  (which  was  founded  in  1638,  and  opened 
in  1641),  painted  by  Breeckcr,  in  1645,  containing  full-length 
jvntraits  of  Jan  Van  Rensselaer,  the  Jonkheer  Xicolaus 
\'an  Dclen,  Ryckert  Van  Twiller,  and  three  others.  The 
last  male  member  of  the  family  in  Holland  was  Jercmias 
\'an  Rensselaer  (who  was  also  a  regent  of  this  orphan 
asylum),  who  died  in  Xykerk,  April   ri,  1819.      He  had 
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married  Judic  Henrietta  Duval,  but  had  no  children,  and 
in  his  will  stated  that  besides  his  wife  he  had  no  heirs 
except  the  Van  Rensselaer  family,  living  somewhere  in 
America. 

The  family  estate  of  the  Crailo  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  female  line,  the  last  of  whom,  Joanna  Jacoba  Sara 
Van  Rensselaer,  from  Amsterdam,  was  married  to  Jonkhccr 
Jan  Bowier,  Member  of  the  States  of  North  Braband,  colo- 
nel of  the  militia,  proprietor  of  the  Manor  Coudewatcr,  at 
Rosmalen,  near  's  Bosch.  She  was  the  motlier  of  twelve 
children,  and  died  in  1830,  when  the  Manor  of  Crailo  was 
sold.  Two  sons  of  this  marriat^e,  the  Jonkhccr  Hugo  Jan 
Jacob  Bowier,  and  the  Jonkhccr  Martin  Bowier,  colonel 
in  the  royal  marines,  and  at  one  time  coinniiiiulant  of  the 
Dutch  naval  forces  ofT  Atchin,  have  been  allowed  l)y  royal 
license  to  assume  the  name  and  arms  of  Van  Rensselaer. 

To  return  to  Killian  Van  Rensselaer,  the  founder  of  tlio 
American  family.  He  was  married  twice,  first  to  Ililde- 
gonda  Van  Bylcr,  and  second,  in  1627,  t(;  Anna  Van  Wely, 
of  Amsterdam,  daughter  of  Jan  V^an  Wely  the  younger,  of 
Barne veldt,  residing  at  The  Hague,  and  of  Leonora  Hauk- 
cns,  of  Antwerp.  The  first  and  second  wives  were  appar- 
ently cousins.  Jan  Van  Wely,  the  father  of  the  second  wife, 
had  a  tragic  fate.  He  was  not  only  a  prominent  and  re- 
spected merchant  of  Amsterdam,  but  the  admodUxtor  or  ad- 
niinstrator  of  the  County  of  Buren,  a  domain  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  In  1600  and  1601,  he  liad  been  chosen  by  the 
merchants  of  Amsterdam  as  their  representative  with  the 
army,  that  they  might  have  sure  and  regular  news.  It  was 
then  that  he  received  a  large  gold  medal,  representing  the 
battle  of  Nieuwport,  which  he  transmitted  as  an  heirloom 
to  his  descendants.  In  1616,  Van  Wely  was  sent  for  to  J'he 
Hague  by  Prince  Maurice,  and  brought  with  him  some 
diamonds  anil  precious  stones,  which  the   Prince  wished 
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to  purchase,  wortli  nbout  one  hundred  thousand  florins. 
Wiiile  waiting  for  the  Prince  in  liis  cabinet,  Van  Wely  was 
murdered  by  two  oflicers  of  the  guard,  and  his  body  con- 
cealed under  the  table  until  it  could  be  taken  out  and 
buried  in  an  aslipit.'  This  murder,  though  perpetrated 
solely  for  plunder,  turned  out  in  the  end  to  have  political 
effects.  On  the  representation  o{  the  widow,  Hans  \'au 
Wely,  her  eldest  son,  was  continued  in  the  duties  and  privi- 
leges of  admodidtor  oi  Buren,  and  there  lies  before  me  now 
a  letter  written  to  him  by  Prince  Maurice,  in  1619,  on  the 
business  of  his  office. 

Whether  or  not  Killian  Van  Rensselaer  was'  associated 
with  the  business  of  his  father-in-law  (for  although  he 
married  Anna  Van  WcIy  ten  years  after  her  father's  dcatl), 
there  seem  to  have  been  previous  connections  of  some 
kind),  he  is  known  to  have  dealt  in  pearls  and  precious 
stones,  and  to  have  had  some  reputation  as  a  banker  and 
general  merchant. 

When  the  West  India  Company  was  organized,  he  was 
one  of  its  first  directors,  and  appears  on  the  list  of  the 
**  lord-directors,  who  have  served  the  Company  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year  1636,"  as  "principal 
partner-director."  When  the  Company,  in  16^9,  adopted 
the  charter  for  patroons,  **  Freedoms  and  Exemptions," 
lie  was  among  the  first  who  prepared  to  establish  colonies 
in  New  Netherland.  In  April,  1630,  his  agents  purchased 
from  the  native  proprietors  a  tract  of  land  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Hudson,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mohawk  River  south  twenty-four  miles,  and  two  days' 
journey  (twenty-four  miles)  into  the  country,  and  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river  other  large  tracts  extending 
twenty-four   miles   cast.     For   these   lands   a  patent  was 


'  See  Motley's  John  of  Rirncvcldl,  vol.  ii.,  p.  51. 
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granted  by  the  director  at  Manliattan,  August  13,  1630. 
Nearly  seven  years  after  another  tract  on  tlie  east  side  of 
the  river  was  purchased,  so  that  the  lands  on  the  cast  side 
equalled  those  on  the  west.  The  entire  tract  was  twenty- 
four  miles  north  and  south,  and  forty-eight  miles  cast  and 
west ;  and  it  contained  over  seven  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  tillable  land.  The  present  cities  of  Albany  and  Tr<*y 
are  within  its  limits.  The  patents  issued  by  the  resident- 
director  were  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  West  India 
Company,  and  subsequently,  when  New  Netherland  be- 
came English,  by  the  governor  and  Council.  The  litU; 
then  acquired  has  resisted  the  numerous  attacks  made 
upon  it  and  has  been  held  good  by  King's  C(Mmcils,  by 
the  courts,  and  by  legislatures.  Those  who  (juestion  it 
now  are  tenants,  who  are  unwilling  to  pay  the  very 
moderate  rent  demanded. 

One  of  the  C(jnditions  of  the  patroon's  charter  required 
tliat  a  colony  of  at  least  fifty  persons  above  fifteen  years  <»f 
age  be  sent  from  Holland  within  four  years.  Capital  was 
required  to  comply  with  this  condition.  Van  Rensselaer, 
like  the  other  patroons,  formed  a  copartnership,  October  i, 
1630,  with  three  brother  directors  of  the  Company,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  more  speedy  settlement  and  develop- 
ment of  his  large  territory.  These  were  Sanuiel  Godyn, 
Johannes  de  Laet,  and  Samuel  IMoemmaert,  who  each  had 
one  share  in  the  common  stock,  Van  Rensselaer  retaining 
two  shares.  It  was  a  partnership  in  the  soil  and  its  prod- 
ucts. It  did  not  affect  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
patroon,  which  Van  Rensselaer  reserved  to  himself. 
Blocmmacrt  took  two  others  into  partnership  with  him- 
self in  his  own  share. 

Previous  to  the  date  of  this  copartnership,  Van  Rens- 
selaer had  sent  out  twenty  colonists  with  farming  utensils, 
woodsmen's  tools,  and  a  few  sheep.     During  the  first  two 
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years  he  sent  out  thirty-one  people  .it  an  expense,  includ- 
ing interest,  of  fourteen  hundred  and  nine  guilders,  which 
was  paid  by  the  several  partners  pro  rata  according  to 
their  shares.  The  work  of  colonization  ccnuinucd  year 
by  year,  until  1646,  when  it  seems  to  have  ceased,  owing 
])erhaps  to  the  death  of  Van  Hensselaer.  The  colony, 
however,  was  thoroughly  established,  and  was  now  attract- 
ing emigrants,  who  came  as  freemen,  to  prosecute  in  the 
the  new  country  the  trades  which  they  had  learned  in  the 
old. 

Killian  Van  Rensselaer,  the  projector  (A  the  colony 
named  Rcnsselaerwyck,  died  in  1646.  Up  to  this  time  the 
affairs  of  the  colony  had  bei.-n  managed  with  wisdom  and 
l)rudence  by  Arent  Van  Curler.  There  had  been  no  collis- 
ions with  the  Indians,  either  with  the  Mohegans,  their  im- 
mediate neighbors,  or  with  the  Mohawks  who  lived  on  the 
Mohawk  River,  thirty  miles  to  the  northwest.  While 
Manhattan,  under  the  direction  of  Kieft,  had  been  deso- 
lated with  war,  and  was  in  a  state  of  tnirest  and  fear, 
Hevcrwyck,  the  village  of  Van  l^ensselaer's  colony  had 
been  kept  in  quiet  and  safety.  Tarmers  cultivated  their 
fields,  and  slept  in  their  detached  houses  at  niglit,  appar- 
ently as  safe  as  if  in  Holland.  The  investment  had 
yielded  no  income  to  the  projectors,  but  their  outlays  had 
been  small,  and  they  could  afford  to  be  patient.  If  not  to 
them,  to  tlicir  children  or  grandchildren  would  come  a 
rich  harvest.  Poor  souls,  when  they  put  up  their  m«>ney, 
it  was  witii  the  expectation  of  a  speedy  return,  not  as  an 
investment  for  their  posterity! 

Van  Rensselaer  was,  as  has  been  said,  twice  married. 
IJy  his  first  wife  he  had  an  only  son,  Johannes.  Hy  liis 
second,  he  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters.  Johannes 
was  yet  a  minor.  The  estate  of  his  deceased  father,  both 
in  Holland  and  New  Nctherland  was  in  charge  of  exccu* 
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tors.  They  selected  Brant  Arentse  Van  Slichtcnhorst  t<^ 
take  charge  of  tlie  colony  in  place  of  Van  Curler,  resigned  ; 
and  instructed  him  to  manage  prudently,  and  make  it  yield 
some  returns  if  possible,  but  more  than  all  to  maintain  its 
privileges  and  rights  under  the  c/iarter.  About  the  same 
time,  Petrus  Stuyvesant  was  appoi»Ued  director-general  of 
New  Netherland  by  the  West  India  Company  with  similar 
instructions.  The  Company  had  regretted  its  adoption  of 
**  Freedoms  and  Exemptions,"  because  the  patroons  had 
interfered  with  their  trade  and  diminished  their  profits. 
They  had  bought  up  .all  the  colonies  establislied  under 
that  charier  except  Rcnssclacrwyck.  This  was  not  in  the 
market.  Unable  to  buy  it,  the  Company  determined  to 
kill  or  to  cripple  it.  'JMic  differences  which  arose  among 
the  managers  of  the  Company  had  forced  Van  Rensselaer 
out  of  the  direction.  He  was  now  dead,  and  those  most 
interested  were  minors.  Now  was  the  time  to  strike.  Stuy- 
vesant, as  a  military  officer,  knew  what  was  meant  by 
instructions,  and  obeyed  them  to  the  letter.  While  he 
was  forcing  Van  Slichtenhorst  to  the  wall,  the  Company 
watched  their  opportunity  at  liome.  This  was  soon  j^re- 
scnted.  A  minor  ccudd  not  exercise  the  functions  of  a 
patroon  without  a  special  act  of  the  States-General.  It 
was  of  the  first  importance  for  the  interests  of  the  colonv, 
that  Johannes  Van  Rensselaer  should  be  rendered 'compe- 
tent to  act,  and  become  patroon.  Accordingly  the  execu- 
tors, October  21,  1648,  presented  a  petition  to  the  States- 
General  that  Johannes  Van  Rensselaer  be  invested  with 
high,  middle,  and  low  jurisdiction  over  the  colony  of 
Rensselaerwyck.  The  petition,  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  was  sent  to  the  West  India  Company  for  their  crit- 
icism. Four  weeks  after,  Bloemmaert,  de  Laet  and  their 
associates  sent  in  a  petition,  praying  for  an  accounting  on 
the  part  of  the  executors.     To  this  the  executors  made  a 
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reply,  wlicn  after  llic  lapse  of  some  montlis,  the  whole 
matter  was  referred  to  comniissioners  to  adjudicate. 
Meantime  complaints  against  the  acts  of  Stuyvesant  were 
received  and  referred.  At  last,  April  7,  1650,  the  States- 
General  resolved  to  grant  a  patent  of  investiture,  j^rovided 
the  bounds  of  tiie  colony  were  defined,  in  order  ''that  they 
may  be  examined  before  further  action  is  taken." 

The  petition  of  the  ctjpartners  had  been  referred  to  the 
courts  for  adjudication.  A  verdict  was  given,  obliging 
the  executors  to  render  a  true  and  just  account  in  detail 
of  expenses  and  receipts  during  the  life  of  the  first 
l^atroon,  and  since  Ids  dc^ath  ;  and  that  all  the  provisions 
of  the  original  contract  as  to  management  be  faithfully 
observed.  This  judgment  was  aflTirmed  by  the  States- 
General,  June,  1650,  three  months  after  their  resolution 
of  investiture.  The  questions  in  controversy  between  the 
executors  and  the  copartners  were  now  adjudicated,  and 
it  is  presumed  a  just  accounting  was  made  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  concerned.  Two  years  afterward  we  find 
Johannes  Van  Rensselaer  (now  termed  patroon)  uniting 
with  Johan  de  Laet,  s(jn  and  heir  of  Johannes  de  Lact 
deceased  in  1649,  and  the  heirs  of  the  other  partners,  in  a 
petition  to  the  States-General  for  a  redress  of  grievances 
inflicted  by  Petrus  Stuyvesant,  which  was  referred  to  the 
West  India  Company.  Other  memorials  complaining  of 
the  acts  of  the  Company  were  addressed  to  the  States- 
General  and  had  the  usual  reference.  After  1653  there 
were  no  petitions.  A  settlement  of  some  kind  seems  to 
have  been  made,  probably  by  Jan  Baptist  Van  Rensselaer, 
after  he  had  assumed  control  as  director  of  the  colony. 
There  were  evidently  concessions  on  both  sides,  and  the 
two  jurisdictions  worked  more  in  harmony.  Before  leav- 
ing this  subject  I  shall  once  more  refer  to  the  action  taken 
by  the  Company  in  1674. 
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New  Ncthcrland,  after  being;  in  the  possession  of  the 
English  nine  years,  was  recaptured  by  a  Dutch  fleet  on 
August  9,  1673,  and  possessi(jn  was  taken  in  the  name  oi 
the  States-General.  The  West  India  Conii)any,  still  in 
existence,  saw  the  opportunity  to  make  up  some  of  ils 
losses.  To  do  this  more  cfTectually,  there  must  be  no  side 
issues.  Old  contnjvcrsies  must  not  be  revived,  and  least 
of  all  that  with  the  colony  of  Rensselaerwyck.  On  April 
2,  1674,  two  members  of  the  Company,  duly  authorized, 
appeared  before  a  notary  of  Amsterdam,  and  made  a  dec- 
laration in  favor  of  the  colony,  of  Rensselaerwyck,  that 
having  examined  the  patent  of  the  colony,  and  other 
papers  and  documents  relating  thereto,  they  declare  in  the 
name  of  the  Company,  that  the  patroon  and  copartners 
have  been  in  rightful  possession  of  Heverwyt  k  since  1630; 
that  the  possession  taken  by  Director  Stuyvesant  did  not 
impair  their  title  ;  that  the  Company  has  no  right  or  pre- 
tension thereto  ;  and  that  therefore  they  conceded  the 
true  ownership  to  the  patroon  and  his  associates. 

The  first  patroon  had  carefully  watched  over  the  affairs 
of  the  colony.  He  had  secured  in  1642  the  services  of  a 
minister,  one  of  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the  Dutch 
Church  in  America,  Rev.  Johannes  Mcgapolensis.  He 
had  built  a  church,  and  had  provided  a  schoolmaster.  It 
is  a  tradition  that  he  visited  the  colony  to  become  more 
familiar  with  its  situation,  wants,  and  future  prospects. 
It  is  only  tradition.  There  are  no  recorded  facts  to  au- 
thenticate it.  His  cousin,  Arent  Van  Curler,  managed  its 
affairs  about  sixteen  years,  having  come  with  the  emigrants 
of  1630.  Van  Slichtenhorst,  his  successor,  was  perhaps  as 
well  adapted  to  the  place  as  anyone  whose  services  could 
be  secured.  The  executors  of  Van  Rensselaer  were  well 
aware  that  the  Company  was  hostile  to  the  colony,  and 
sought  its  suppression.     Hitherto  they  had  been  unable 
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lo  inflict  any  scri(»iis  injury  owing  to  Kicft's  iinliapjiy 
administration.  But  now  lliat  he  was  recalled  and  a 
soldier  of  Stuyvcsant's  character  appointed  to  the  place, 
ihcy  were  well  aware  tliat  the  strife  must  begin.  Van 
Slichtcniiorst,  with  his  trained  mind  and  strong  will  joined 
to  honesty  of  purpose,  was  the  man  for  the  j)lace.  The 
inevitable  contest  between  the  riglit  on  tlie  one  hand,  and 
the  determination  to  win,  right  or  wrong,  on  the  t)ther, 
soon  began  ;  witli  wliat  results  wc  have  seen.  While  the 
controversy  was  going  on,  and  Van  Slichtcnhorst  was  a 
prisoner  in  New  Amsterdam,  Jan  IJaptist  Van  Rensselaer, 
the  second  son  of  the  deceased  patroon,  arrived  in  165 1. 
His  brother,  Johannes,  had  been  made  patroon  by  the  act 
of  the  highest  authority  in  Holland,  and  as  his  representa- 
tive, he  came  to  advise  with  Van  Slichtenhorst,  and  wlicn 
necessary  take  his  place  as  director.  Among  tlic  first 
measures  now  adopted  was  to  require  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colony  to  take  the  **  Burgerlyke  oath  of  allegiance," 
that  is,  "  to  support  offensively  and  defensively,  against 
every  one,  the  right  and  jurisdiction  of  the  colony."  This 
oath  had  been  heretofore  required  of  the  oflicers,  but  not 
of  the  ccjlonists. 

Jan  Baptist  Van  Rensselaer's  commission  as  director  is 
dated  May  8,  1652.  Whether  he  entered  immediately  on 
his  duties  does  not  appear.  It  is,  however,  probable  that 
Van  Slichtenhorst  discharged  the  duties  of  the  position 
until  about  his  return  in  1655.  Stuyvesant  had  separated 
the  village  of  Bcverwyck  from  the  colony,  attached  it  to 
Fort  Orange,  set  up  an  independent  jurisdiction,  and 
farmed  out  the  excise.  The  first  collision  between  Van 
Rensselaer  and  Stuyvesant  occurred  in  1656,  when  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  collect  the  excise,  which  Van  Rensse- 
laer resisted.  He  voluntarily  visited  New  Amsterdam  to 
effect  some  arrangement.      He  remonstrated  against  the 
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acts  of  the  director-general  as  in  violation  ol  tlieir  charter, 
and  presented  a  strong  argument  on  behalf  of  tiie  colony, 
whi(h  Stuyvesant  j)ronounced  "frivolous."  He  was  rc- 
(piired  to  give  bonds  that  no  further  obstruction  shouKl  be 
made  t(j  the  collection  of  the  excise,  or  remain  at  New 
Amsterdam  iindcr  arrest.  The  bond  was  given,  and  he 
returned  to  his  duties.  He  could  not  contend  against  the 
jKnver  and  unreason  of  the  director-general.  He  seemed 
to  have  had  a  more  delicate  organization  than  his  predeces- 
sor, and  a  nature  too  sensitive  to  endure  the  worry  of  his 
position.  He  retired,  and  was  succeeded  in  1658,  by  his 
brother  Jeremiah,  who  was  in  charge  of  tlie  c(»lony  for  six- 
teen yeais,  until  his  death  in  October,  1674.  He  seems  to 
have  submitted  quietly  to  the  injustice  oi  the  Company  as 
inflicted  by  their  director-general,  and  to  have  made  the 
most  of  the  situation.  Tlic  reign  of  the  Company  was 
drawing  to  its  close.  The  last  nine  years  of  his  director- 
ship were  under  another  government,  and  were  riiore  (juiet. 
From  the  time  Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer  became  director, 
up  to  1664,  Stuyvcsant  had  so  much  else  on  his  hands,  thai 
he  gave  less  attention  to  Rensselacrwyck,  and  was  more 
frecpiently  obliged  to  ask  assistance  from  the  persecuted 
colony,  than  in  the  years  of  Van  Slichtenhorst.  He  treated 
Van  Rensselaer  with  some  consideration,  and  when  the 
province  was  threatened  by  the  English,  he  invited  him  to 
come  to  New  Amsterdam  and  preside  over  the  convention 
assembled  to  take  measures  for  defence. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Esopus  war,  1663,  Stuyvcsant 
wrote  to  the  magistrates  of  Fort  Orange  that  he  had  been 
informed  that  they  had  detained  fifty  to  sixty  volunteers 
vvlio  were  ready  to  render  assistance  against  the  savages. 
La  Montagne  and  Van  Rensselaer  immediately  asked  for 
names  and  proof.  Stuyvcsant  replied  that  he  did  not  lack 
for  proof,  **  if  the  cabbage  was  worth  the  soup."     To  this 
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tijcy  rejoined,  tliat  after  investijj^atinn;  the  aretisatioii,  it 
was  not  worth  their  wliile  to  concern  themselves  fnrlher 
about  it,  "so  that  we  too  leave  the  souj)  with  the  cabbai;e." 
A  passage  in  the  letter  is  wortli  cjiioting  : 

"  God  and  we  ourselves  know,  how  c^lridly  we  would  see 
our  friends  helped,  and  what  elTorts  we  are  making  in  this 
direction,  with  which  you  yourself  have  cxi)ressed  satisfac- 
tion. We  wish  we  couid  do  more  ;  hut  wc  have  to  con- 
sider besides  the  golden  lesson  of  Christ,  that  we,  who 
live  here  quietly,  surrounded  by  heathens  and  barbarians 
without  being  able  to  get  assistance  from  any  source  in 
limes  of  need,  are  obliged  first  to  take  <are  of  our  own 
houses,  .ind  especially  not  to  get  involvtd  in  (piarrels  and 
troubles." 

When  the  English  came  into  possession  of  the  province, 
Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer  took  the  oatii  of  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown.  According  to  the  terms  of  surrender, 
he  was  left  in  quiet  possession  of  the  colony,  as  then  cir- 
cumstanced, the  village  of  lievcrwyck  being  still  under 
control  of  the  fort.  lie  conducted  its  affairs  without  the 
interference  of  the  government  and  acquired  an  enviable 
reputation  as  an  executive  officer.  It  was  his  policy  to 
preserve  the  peace  between  the  colcjnists  and  the  sur- 
rounding Indians,  a  policy  which  had  been  inaugurated  in 
the  beginning,  and  was  pursued  until  the  Revolution. 
He  secured  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  Indians  by  a 
just  and  humane  treatment.  They  appreciated  his  kind- 
ness, and  guarded  his  colony  from  the  assaults  of  hostile 
Indians  as  carefully  as  their  own  castles. 

When,  in  1673,  the  province  was  again  possessed  by  the 
Dutch,  Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer,  after  a  personal  inter- 
view with  t!ie  Dutch  admiral  and  captains,  delivered  a 
brief  petition,  soliciting  that   the   colony  of   Rensselaer- 
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wyck  niiujlit  rcm.iiii  tm(listnrl)C(l  in  bis  possession  as 
at;cnt  of  the  family.  Tliis  was  granted  ior  one  year, 
in  wliich  time  lie  was  rcc|uircd  to  liavc  the  matter  ad- 
judirated  in  II<;llaiid.  It  was  adjudicated,  and  resulted 
in  the  declaration  of  the  West  India  Company  heretofore 
(pioted. 

It  soon  became  known  that  the  province  would  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  English  by  the  treaty  (^f  j^eace,  when  the 
members  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  family  then  residing  in 
Ilijlland  sent  a  petition  to  the  Duke  of  York,  praying  that 
he  would  direct  his  governor,  Andros,  to  investigate  tlieir 
title  to  the  colony,  and  report  to  him,  to  the  end  he  might 
grant  them  letters-patent,  which  in  his  judgment  he  should 
think  fitting  and  just.  The  duke,  after  careful  examina- 
tion, referred  tlie  papers  to  Andros,  with  instructions  to 
investigate  and  re})ort.  Anilros'  report  was  sid)mitted  by 
the  duke  to  his  lawyers,  on  whose  opinion  Andros  was  di- 
rected to  issue  a  i)alent  for  Rensseiaeiwyck,  inc  hiding  the 
village  of  Heverwyck,  which  Stuyvesant  had  i)<>tenlially 
taken  from  then),  reserving  only  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  fort.  The  inhabitants  who  had  been  obliged  to  take 
out  j)atents  from  Stuyvesant  were  not  to  be  oppressed, 
but  for  thirty-one  years  were  to  pay  a  nominal  rent,  after 
which  they  and  the  proprietors  were  to  make  their  own 
terms.  Why  Andros  did  not  issue  a  patent  according  to 
instructions  is  n(jt  manifest.  It  is  probable  he  did  not 
wish  to  involve  himself  in  the  trouble  it  would  occasion 
him,  but  preferred  rather  to  let  matters  drift.  His  war- 
rant to  draw  the  patent  is  dated  London,  June  7,  1678. 
Rum(irs  as  to  the  duke's  intentions  had  reached  Albany 
and  were  creating  some  excitement.  To  allay  them  An- 
dros wrote  to  the  n)agistrates,  saying,  that  although  the 
duke  intended  to  give  the  V^an  Rcnsselaers  their  just 
rigiits,  sui  h  as  they  had  cnj«>ycd  before  1652,  it  shoukl  be 
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i\'>uo  without  injiisti('<'  to  ntlicrs.  lie  caiitionrcl  the  courts 
jind  otfircrs  to  j)rcscrvc  the  pcaco,  and  keep  tl)e  inhabi- 
tants from  useless  expense  merely  on  rumors.  Hut  what- 
ever may  liavc  been  the  reason,  Antlros  did  not  issue  a 
patent. 

Colonel  Dongan  succeeded  Andros.  Application  was 
made  tc>  him  for  the  patent,  on  tlic  warrant  of  the  king. 
He  declined  to  grant  it,  because,  as  he  says,  he  did  not 
liiink  it  "convenient  that  tlic  second  town  in  the  govern- 
ment should  be  in  the  hands  of  private  men."  He  con- 
ceived it  to  be  more  for  the  public  interests  that  Albany 
should  be  detached  from  the  colony  and  be  made  an  in- 
dependent town  under  the  government  of  the  province, 
lie  negotiated  with  Van  Rensselaer,  and,  after  secjiring 
his  object,  in  16S5  he  issued  a  patent  10  Kiilian,  son  of 
Johannes  Van  Rensselaer,  deceased,  and  Kiilian,  son  (»f 
Icremiah  Van  Rensselaer,  deceased,  erecting  the  colony 
into  a  manor,  and  creating  Kiilian,  son  of  Johannes,  its 
Inst  lord.  Hereafter  the  colony  of  Kiilian  Van  Rensse- 
I.jcr,  first  j)atroon,  is  a  manor  governed  according  U)  I'^ng- 
lish  usage.  The  f«)llowing  year  tlie  old  village  of  Hever- 
wvck  received  a  city  charter,  by  name  of  Albany.  Its 
limits  were  one  mile  north  and  south  on  the  Hudson,  and 
sixteen  miles  in  a  northwest  direction.  It  was  a  ])roud 
d.ay  for  the  inhabitants  when  the  charter  was  received. 
Tliey  were  now  under  the  provincial  government,  and  the 
(piarrels  about  jurisdiction  were  ended.  The  V^an  Rens- 
selaers  were  wise  in  making  the  concession.  It  had  its  in- 
fluence ever  after  in  preserving  their  title  to  the  rest  of 
their  lands  from  successful  assault. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Johannes  de  Laet  was  one 
uf  the  copartners  of  the  first  patroon,  owning  one  share, 
»>r  a  fifth  of  the  whole.  After  his  death,  in  1649,  his  son 
Johannes  acted  for  himself  and   coheirs.      His  sister  Jo- 


() 
nil 
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Iiannn  owned  ono-Iialf  of  lior  father's  sliaro,  or  onc-tontli  ol 
(he  manor.  She  man  icd  Johannes  do  I  Inlter,  who  with  liis 
family  and  servants  sailed  from  Amsterdam,  May,  i<''53,  for 
the  colony.  This  was  after  the  decision  of  the  suit  insti- 
tuted for  an  accounting.  lie  was  the  first  and  the  only 
one  of  the  coi)artners  who  thought  it  worth  the  expense 
to  visit  his  American  possessions,  lie  came  ])rcpared  t 
establish  a  manufacturing  business,  meanwhile  keepi 
watch  over  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  He  lived  less  than 
four  years,  and  after  his  death  his  widow  S(jld  her  brick  and 
tile  kilns,  her  liouses  and  lots,  preparatory  to  a  settlement 
at  the  Esopus,  where  her  late  liusband  had  jiurchased  five 
hundred  morgcns  (one  thousand  acres)  of  land.  She  after- 
ward married  Jcronimus  Ebbing,  a  prosperous  merchant 
of  New  York.  In  1673  she  petitioned  the  Dutch  admiral, 
who  liad  recently  concpieretl  New  York,  to  recjuire  Jere- 
miah Van  Rensselaer  to  render  an  account  of  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  colony,  a  thing  which  had  not  been  done  in 
twelve  years.  The  admiral  summoned  Yan  Rensselaer 
before  him,  and  learning  from  his  own  lips  that  Mrs. 
Ebbing's  statcirjcnts  were  true,  he  required  him  to  render 
an  itemized  account  within  two  months,  to  be  recorded  in 
the  secretary's  olTicc.  Van  Rensselaer  may  ])erhaps  have 
made  tlic  account,  which  convinced  the  Ebbings  there  was 
little  profit  to  be  expected  from  their  share  in  the  colony. 
Soon  after,  at  all  events,  they  sold  their  interest  for  a 
bouwery  on  the  cast  side  of  the  Hudson,  the  price  of 
which  was  fixed  at  5,762  llorins  currency.  They  afterward 
sold  the  farm,  in  the  deed  for  whicii  it  is  expressed  tliat  it 
represented  one-tenth  of  the  colony  of  Rensselaerwyck. 
The  farm  afterward  came  into  the  possession  of  Philip 
Schuyler,  whose  heirs  sold  it  in  171 1  for  1,241  pounds  cur- 
rency. Tlie  heirs  and  representatives  of  the  other  co- 
partners  in    1685   sold  their  interests   to   the  V^'Ul  Reus- 
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sclacrs  for  3,600  llorins,  Holland  money.  The  entire 
prf>{)crty  was  now  in  the  Van  Rensselaer  family.  'Jhe 
original  patroon  and  all  the  cojiartners  were  dead.  Jo- 
hannes, the  eldest,  and  Jeremiah,  the  third  son,  were  also 
deceased. 

Jeremiah  Vnn  Rensselaer,  who  had  had  charge  of  the 
(■<)k)ny  since  165S,  died  October  14,  1674,  N.S.  His 
hrcjiher,  Nicolaus,  arrived  soon  after,  and  the  next  year 
petitioned  the  Governor  and  Council  to  be  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  colony  in  the  place  of  Ids  brother  Jeremiah. 
To  this  appointment  opposition  was  made  by  the  wid(jw 
of  Jeremiah,  a  daughter  of  Olof  Stevense  Van  Cortlandt, 
.and  her  brother  Stei)hanus.  It  was  finally  arranged, 
giving  Xicolaus  the  directorship,  the  wid(nv  to  be  the 
treasurer,  and  her  brother  bookkeeper.  Three  hundred 
liiishels  of  wheat  were  set  apart  f(jr  their  sal.aries,  of  which 
the  director  was  to  have  one-half,  and  the  other  half  di- 
vided between  the  treasurer  and  bookkeeper.  The  death 
<»f  Nicolaus,  November,  167.S,  left  the  widow  in  charge  of 
the  colony.  She  was  advised  by  her  brother  ;  but  as  he 
resided  in  New  York  and  had  his  own  large  business  and 
employments,  he  ccndd  render  her  little  assistance.  Her 
health  was  impaired,  and  she  was  obliged  to  use  crutches. 
The  labor  and  responsibility  of  watching  over  so  large  an 
estate,  not  only  of  lands  and  tenants,  **  but  of  grist-mills, 
saw-mills,  and  others  on  an  ever-running  stream  "  near  her 
residence,  were  too  much  for  her.  She  longed  for  the 
arrival  of  her  late  husband's  youngest  brother,  Richard, 
from  Holland,  whom  she  expected,  but  who  never  came. 
Her  eldest  son,  Killian,  was  yet  too  young  to  afford  her 
nuich  assistance.  Vet  she  managed  to  supervise  the  ten- 
ants and  keep  the  wlicels  of  her  mills  in  motion.  She 
lived  long  enough  to  sec  her  son  and  Ids  cousin  receive 
an  English  patent  securing  the  large  estate  to  the  family. 
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Slic  was  .1  rcniark.iblc  woman,  and  deserves  to  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance  by  her  posterity.' 

Although  the  name  of  the  estate  was  changed  from  a 
colcjny  to  a  manor,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  was  about 
the  same  as  that  of  patroon.  Its  owners  did  not  change 
their  title,  and  were  always  called  patroons. 

Johannes  Van  Rensselaer,  the  second  patroon,  never 
visited  the  colony.  He  died  at  an  early  age,  leaving  a  son 
and  daughter.  His  son,  Killian,  when  of  age,  came  to  Al- 
bany, and  received  naturalization  papers  from  the  Eng- 
lish colonial  government.  He  married  his  cousin,  Anna, 
daughter  of  Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer.  Less  than  two  years 
after  the  first  English  patent  was  issued,  he  died  without 


'  In  iJic  journal  of  tlic  voyage  of  the  Lal)a«1ist  missionaries,  Dankcrs  and 
Sluytcr,  to  New  York  in  1679-80,  wc  find  .an  interesting  mention  of  lliis 
lady. 

**2'jf/it  Siiiurditv. — Wc  went  to  call  upon  .1  certain  Madam  Uentsclaer, 
widow  of  the  Ileer  Kenlselaer,  son  of  the  founder  «)f  the  colony  of  Kent- 
selaerwytk,  comprising  twelve  miles  srpiare  from  Fort  Orange,  that  is, 
twenty-four  miles  sijuarc  in  nil.  She  is  in  possession  of  the  place,  ami  ad- 
ministers it  as  patroness,  until  one  Kichard  Van  Kentselaer,  residing  at 
Amsterdam,  shall  arrive  in  the  country,  whom  she  cx[)oeted  in  ihesumnier, 
when  he  would  assume  the  management  of  it  himself.  This  lady  was 
polite,  (piite  well  informed,  .nnd  of  good  life  and  disposition.  She  had 
cxj)erienced  several  proofs  of  the  Lord.  Ti>e  breaking  up  of  the  ice  had 
once  carried  away  her  mansion,  and  everything  connected  with  it,  of  which 
place  she  ha«l  made  too  muc'i  account.  Also,  in  some  visitations  of  her 
husband,  death,  and  others  before.  In  her  last  chiKll)ed  she  became 
lame  or  weak  in  both  of  her  sides,  so  that  she  had  to  walk  with  two  canes 
or  crutches.  In  all  these  trials,  she  had  borne  herself  well,  and  God  'left 
not  hiniself  without  witness' in  her.  She  treated  us  kindly,  and  we  eat 
here  exceedingly  good  pike,  perch,  and  other  fish,  which  now  began  to 
come  and  be  caught  in  great  numbers.  We  had  several  conversations  with 
her  about  the  truth,  and  ])ractieal  religion,  mutually  satisfactory.  We 
went  to  look  at  several  of  her  mills  at  work,  which  she  ha<l  there  on  nn 
ever-running  stream — grist-mills,  saw-mills,  and  othc-s.  One  of  the  grist- 
mills can  grind  one  hundred  and  twenty  schepels  of  meal  in  twenty-four 
hours,  that  is,  five  an  hour.  Returning  to  the  house  we  politely  took  our 
leave.  Iler  residence  is  al)Out  a  fjuarter  of  an  hour  from  Albany,  u]*  the 
river.** — Memoirs  oj thi  Lon^  IsUind  IlntorUal  Socu/y,  i.,  316,     1877. 
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t  liildrcn.  He  left  a  will  in  whicli  he  apptjiiUed  his  wife 
sole  executrix.  He  owned  considerable  property  in  Hol- 
land, as  well  as  a  share  of  tiic  manor,  of  which  he  left  a 
Iil)eral  portion  to  his  sister,  "Nellc  Marya,"  tlien  living  in 
Amsterdam.  He  divided  his  estate  among  his  relatives, 
and  in  conclusion  directed  his  executrix  and  sister  to  "de- 
cently provide  for  his  honored  aunt,  called  Petronclla  Van 
'1  wilier,  during  her  lifetime."  He  died  soon  after,  Febru- 
ary 22,  1687.  Killian,  son  of  Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer, 
was  left  in  the  management  of  the  manor  for  account  of 
the  heirs  of  the  first  patroon  until  1695.  At  this  date  all 
the  children  of  Killian  Van  Rensselaer,  the  projector  of 
the  colony,  were  dead  except  two,  Leonora  and  Richard. 
'J  lie  latter  was  treasurer  of  Vianen.'  The  estate  was  not 
yet  divided  among  his  heirs,  but  for  nearly  fifty  years  had 
been  held  in  common.  Besides  the  manor,  there  was  a 
large  estate  in  Holland  (the  Crailo),  and  other  property. 
The  time  had  now  arrived  for  the  heirs  to  make  a  settle- 
ment. Controversies  had  arisen  among  them,  and  to  ciu\ 
the  disputes,  Killian  Van  Rensselaer  (son  of  Jan  Hai>libt 
\'an  Rensselaer)  was  delegated  by  the  heirs  in  Holland  to 
visit  America,  and,  if  possible,  make  a  complete  settlement 
with  the  children  of  Jeremiah,  the  only  heirs  in  this  coun- 
try. Killian,  eldest  son  of  Jeremiah,  was  appointed  by 
power  of  attorney  to  act  for  the  family.  The  cousins  met, 
and,  after  a  prolonged  discussion,  in  which,  as  usual,  both 
lost  their  temper,  they  at  last  came  to  an  "  amicable  agree- 
ment to  their  mutual  satisfaction."  The  indenture  is  dat- 
ed. New  York,  November  i,  1695.  The  heirs  in  Holland 
released  to  the  heirs  in  Albany  all  right  and  title  in  tlic 
manor,  which  was  reciprocated  by  the  release  of  the  latter 


'  To   Ji   late   date  Vianen   was  a  Icg.nlizcd    asyium  for  criminals.     The 
Slrttcb-Gcncral  appointed  its  oificcrs. 
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to  the  former  of  all  right  and  title  to  the  land  in  Holland 
known  as  the  Crailo,  and  another  tract  of  land  in  Gcldcr- 
land.  They  also  agreed  to  deliver  the  titles  to  tliree  farms 
in  the  manor,  reserving  the  tenths,  and  to  pay  in  addition 
seven  hundred  pieces  of  eight.  They  also  released  all 
claims  on  personal  property  in  Holland,  as  well  as  on  cer- 
tain expectations  from  relatives  on  their  decease.  Bonds 
were  exchanged  between  the  cousins  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  contract,  and  the  work  was  complete.'  At 
last  the  estate  of  the  old  patroon  was  settled,  and  the  col- 
ony he  founded  i)i  1630,  with  its  territory  of  twenty-four 
by  forty-eight  miles,  was  in  the  possession  of  one  family, 
consisting  of  Killian,  Johannes,  Hendrick,  Maria,  wife  of 
Peter  Schuyler,  and  Anna,  the  wife  of  William  Xicoll. 
Besides  the  manor,  they  owned  another  tract  of  land  C(jn- 
taining  sixty-two  thousand  acres,  known  as  the  Claverack 
jiatent,  and  sometimes  called  the  "  Lower  Manor."  The 
j)rovince  was  now  under  English  law.  The  eldest  son  was 
heir-at-law  of  the  real  estate  belonging  to  his  father.  A:> 
regards  the  manor,  and  other  real  estate  n(jw  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  family,  the  law  could  n(>t  give  it  to 
the  eldest  son,  but  in  its  division  he  seems  to  have  had 
much  the  largest  sliare. 

On  May  20,  1704,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Killian,  eldest 
son  of  Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer,  deceased,  for  the  entire 
manor,  including  the  Claverack  patent.  His  brother  Jo- 
hannes having  died  without  issue,  there  were  only  three 
others  interested.  How  were  they  secured  for  their  in- 
terests to  which  they  were  justly  entitled  ?    To  Hendrick, 


'  Richard,  the  only  living  son  of  the  old  patroon,  came  to  the  colony 
with  his  brother,  Jan  Baptist,  1652.  He  n;sided  here  twenty  years,  during 
which  time  he  was  a  m.igistratc  of  Bcvcrwyck  several  terms.  He  occupictl 
the  farm  called  the  Flatts,  which,  on  his  return  to  Holland,  was  sold  to 
Philip  Schuyler. 
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his  brother  Killian  conveyed  the  Clavcrack  patent,  and 
about  fifteen  hunched  acres  on  tlie  cast  side  of  llic  river, 
<>pi)osite  Albany,  now  known  as  Greenbusl],  June  i,  1704. 
To  liis  sister  Maria  or  lier  heirs,  he  gave  a  farm  of  a  few 
Imndred  acres  adjoining  the  Flatts.  To  his  sister  Anna 
or  her  heirs,  lie  gave  a  farm  Larger  in  extent,  but  at  tiiat 
time  no  more  valuable,  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
in  the  town  of  Bethlehem. 

Killian  Van  Rensselaer,  second  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Renssclaerwyck,  (;r  });itn)on  the  foiuih,  married  his  cousin 
Maria,  daughter  of  Stephanus  \'an  C<»rtlandt,  October  15, 
1701.  Much  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  public  service, 
lie  was  an  officer  of  the  militia,  and  one  of  the  magistrates 
of  the  city.  He  represented  the  manor  in  the  Assembly 
from  1693  to  1704.  In  October,  1704,  he  was  ap[)ointed 
to  the  Council,  of  which  body  he  was  a  member  until  his 
death  in  17  19.  Indian  wars  retarded  the  settlement  (»f  the 
manor  and  prevented  its  growth.  It  was  also  rliminished 
in  extent.  His  grandfather's  old  miller,  liarent  Pieterso 
Coeymans,  who  came  out  in  id^O,  purchased  from  the 
Catskill  liidians,  in  1673,  a  tract  of  land  eight  miles  on  the 
river  by  twelve  miles  deep,  which  was  within  the  manor. 
It  was  not  unusual  for  Indians  to  sell  the  same  land  as 
often  as  they  found  men  willing  to  buy.  Staten  Ishmd 
was  bought  and  paid  for  at  least  three  times.  The  grand- 
fathers of  these  Catskill  Indians  had  sold  the  Coeymans 
tract  to  Van  Rensselaer  in  1630,  and  it  was  included  in  all 
iheir  patents.  It  had  not  been  improved,  and  tiie  Indians 
were  allowed  to  occupy  it.  Coeymans  had  been  a  miller 
and  farmer  in  and  about  Beverwyck  thirty-three  years. 
He  was  attracted  to  the  place  by  its  fine  water-power,  and 
not  knowing  that  it  was  witliin  tlic  limits  of  the  manor, 
he  bought  it  of  the  Indians,  and  procured  a  patent  iiom 
(iovernor  Lovelace,  April,  1673.  Iheie  wab  a  long  contest 
»5 
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between  tlie  rival  owners,  which  was  not  settled  until  1706, 
when  V^'ln  Rensselaer  gave  a  deed  for  a  "competent  sum  of 
money,"  and  nine  shillings  annual  rent  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  rights  of  the  lord  or  patroon.  Politically  it  was  still 
attached  to  the  manor,  and  represented  in  the  Assembly. 

Killian  Van  Rensselaer  had  three  sons,  two  of  whom 
survived  him,  and  were  successively  patroons.  Two  of  his 
daughters,  Anna  and  Gertrude,  married  brothers,  sons  of 
Arent  Schuyler,  of  Dellcvillc,  New  Jersey.  His  sons  were 
minors  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  the  manor  was  again 
in  charge  of  adminstrators  for  several  years.  Jeremiah,  tiie 
eldest,  came  of  legal  age  in  March,  1726.  Little  is  known 
of  his  administration  of  the  estate.  He  represented  the 
manor  in  tlie  Assembly  from  September,  1726,  to  Septem- 
ber, 1743.  Wc  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  in  Canada,  in  1734. 
The  Canadian  governor  reports  that  the  "Patroon,  Lord 
of  Albany,  in  company  with  another  influential  gentleman, 
had  visited  him,  under  pretence  of  a  tour."  Their  errand 
seemed  to  be  rather  to  arrange  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  between  the  two  provinces,  in  case  of  a  rupture  be- 
tween England  and  France,  then  threatened. 

Jeremiah  was  the  third  proprietor  of  the  manor,  or  the 
fifth  patroon.     He  died  unmarried,  in  1745. 

Stephen,  the  second  son  of  Killian,  succeeded  his  brother 
to  the  lordship  of  the  manor,  and  by  his  Dutch  friends  was 
termed  Patroon  VI.  His  constitution  wns  not  robust,  and 
he  never  took  an  .ictivc  part  in  public  affairs.  Only  two 
years  after  his  succession  he  died,  at  the  age  of  forty.  He 
left  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  eldest,  Stephen,  was 
only  five  years  old,  and  until  he  attained  his  majority 
the  manor  was  again  in  the  hands  of  trustees.  Tlie  second 
son,  John  Baptist,  represented  the  manor  in  the  Assembly 
some  years,  and  died  a  bachelor.  The  daughter  married 
General  Abraham  Ten  Broeck. 
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Stephen,  tlic  second  of  tlic  n.'inie,  proprietor  of  the 
manor,  and  the  seventli  patroon,  was  baptized  on  June  2, 
1742.  Soon  after  he  came  into  possession  of  his  ancestral 
estates,  lie  married  Catlierine  Livingston,  daughter  of 
Pliilip  Livingston,  of  New  York,  in  January,  1764.  He  did 
not  livelong  to  enjoy  his  patrimony,  but  died  in  1769,  leav- 
ing two  sons  and  a  daughter.  His  eldest  son,  Slci)hen, 
was  born  November  i,  1764,  and  was  five  years  old  when 
iiis  fatiier  died.  Philip,  the  second  son,  was  mayor  of  Al- 
bany for  several  years,  and  died  in  1S24.  The  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  married  John  Bradstrcct,  eldest  son  of  General 
riiilip  Sci)uyler. 

Again  the  large  estate  was  watched  and  cared  for  by  a 
trustee.  N(nv,  however,  it  was  in  tiie  hands  of  an  ener- 
getic man.  General  Abraham  Ten  Hroeck,  uncle  by  mar- 
riage of  the  boy  patroon.  For  sixteen  years  he  superin- 
tended the  large  property  with  eminent  success,  so  that 
he  was  enabled  to  deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  its  ne.xt  pro- 
prietor in  an  improved  condition. 

Siephen  Van  Rensselaer,  third  of  tlic  name,  after  his 
father's  death,  was  much  of  the  time  in  New  York,  with 
his  grandfather  who  had  charge  of  his  education.  When 
prepared  for  college  he  was  entered  at  Princeton.  IJut  as 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  rendered  Princeton  unsafe,  the 
college  courses  were  suspended.  He  was  then  transferred 
to  Harvard,  where  he  graduated  in  the  nineteenth  year 
of  his  age,  1782.  He  returned  to  Albany,  not  yet  legally 
*  qualified  to  take  possession  of  the  manor  and  occupy  him- 
kself  with  its  aflairs,  and  married  a  daughter  of  General 
Philip  Schuyler. 

The  Revolution  destroyed  some  of  the  usages  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  past,  and  the  legislation  of  the  State  was 
in  harmony  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Lord- 
ships and  manors  were  abolished,  as  were  also  the  rights  of 
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primogeniture.  Before  tlic  war  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer, 
ijad  lie  been  of  legal  age,  would  have  been  acknowledged 
by  the  English  as  sixth  lord  of  the  nianc^r  of  Rensselaer- 
wyck,  and  by  the  Dutch  as  eighth  patroun.  Now  he  was 
simply  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  but  was  always  by  courtesy 
addressed  as  patroon.  lie  had  a  splendid  estate.  Al- 
though somewhat  diminislied  in  its  original  extent,  there 
were  yet  several  townships  on  each  side  of  the  river.  His 
culture,  his  descent  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  his 
wealth  and  his  connections,  combined  with  a  gentle  tem- 
per and  unassuming  manners,  made  him  a  gentleman,  antl 
gave  liim  a  high  position.  He  now  entered  upon  the 
work  of  impnjveujent  with  zeal  and  intelligence.  Large 
tracts  of  the  manorial  lands  were  yet  without  inluibitants. 
Various  causes  had  prevented  their  development.  The 
antagonism  of  the  West  India  Company,  the  frc(iuent  In- 
dian wars,  the  long  French  wars,  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  chiefly  the  often-recurring  periods  when,  for 
many  years  at  a  time,  the  estate  was  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  or  administrators,  had  retarded  the  growth  of  the 
colony  and  prevented  immigration.  He  now  olTered  in- 
ducements to  farmers  to  settle  on  his  lands.  Rentals  were 
placed  so  low  that  they  yielded  only  one  and  two  per 
cent,  on  a  fair  valuation.  In  many  instances  farms  were 
offered  rent  free  for  a  term  of  years.  On  such  easy  terms 
he  found  little  difliculty  in  securing  tenants.  The  country 
iiad  just  emerged  from  an  exhausting  war,  and  many  of 
its  inhabitants  were  too  poor  to  buy  farms  of  their  own. 
The  best  lands  of  the  State  were  in  the  hands  of  large 
proprietors,  or  were  held  by  specidators  at  high  prices, 
or  were  still  in  possession  of  the  native  owners,  so  that 
people  able  to  buy  were  precluded.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, farms  offered  on  the  terms  of  Van  Rensselaer's 
were  quickly  taken   up,  and  it  was  not   long  before  the 
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greater  part  of  his  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  river  were 
under  cultivation. 

Having  secured  an  income  sufficient  for  liis  moderate 
wants,  and  phiced  iiis  business  in  the  liands  of  carefid 
agents  and  clerks,  he  had  leisure  to  devote  to  other  ob- 
jects, lie  united,  in  1787,  with  tiie  church  of  his  fathers, 
of  which  he  was  an  active  and  c(jnscienti«>us  member,  and 
for  many  years  an  onker.  In  the  militia,  in  i7«S6,  lie  was 
a  major  of  infantry,  and  tw(j  years  after  was  promoted  to 
a  colonelcy.  In  1801  he  was  made  a  major-general  of 
cavalry. 

In  politics  he  was  a  Federalist.  lie  was  elected  to  the 
Assembly  of  17S9,  and  from  1791  to  1796  was  a  State 
Senator.  In  1795  he  was  elected  Lieutenant-Gt)vernor, 
and  .igain  in  1798.  At  the  last  election  he  had  no  »>ppo- 
nent,  having  been  nominated  by  both  parties.  In  1808-9- 
10  he  was  again  Member  of  Assembly.  The  question 
whether  the  lakes  and  Hudson  River  could  be  connected 
by  a  canal  had  for  many  years  received  attention.  In 
1810  the  Legislature  appointed  a  commission  to  explore 
tlie  route  and  report  at  the  next  session.  Mr.  Van  Rens- 
selaer was  a  member  of  the  connnission,  and  with  others 
made  the  tour  on  horseback  in  the  summer  of  1810.  The 
report  interested  the  Legislature,  and  another  commission 
was  appointed  to  consider  all  matters  relating  to  inland 
navigation,  of  which  also  he  was  a  member.  The  war  of 
1812  occurred,  and  delayed  the  project. 

When  war  was  declared  he  was  offered  the  command  of 
the  army  on  the  northern  frontiers.  Although  opposed 
to  the  war  as  premature,  he  promj)tly  accepted.  He  was 
(piickly  at  his  post,  and  j)roceede(l  to  organize  the  army. 
This  was  a  difficidt  task.  It  was  composed  of  militia,  not 
of  regular  soldiers.  Difficult  as  it  was,  he  soon  had  a  force 
sufficient    in    numbers   to   have    overrun  tiic  province  of 
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Upper  Canada,  had  it  been  olTiccrcd  with  men  of  courage 
and  military  knowledge.  The  battle  of  Oucenstown  was 
fought  and  won  ;  but  ultimately  lost,  because  the  militi:i 
in  large  numbers  refused  to  fight.  The  early  victory 
later  in  the  day  was  turned  into  a  serious  disaster.  Van 
Rensselaer  resigned  his  commjuid,  and  retired  to  j)rivate 
life. 

After  the  war  was  closed  he  was  again  placed  upon  the 
canal  commission,  and  was  appointed  its  chairman.  The 
Legislature  of  1816  inaugurated  the  work  on  the  canals — 
the  Erie  and  the  Champlain— and  they  were  completed  in 
1825,  during  which  time  Van  Rensselaer  was  president  of 
the  Ixjard. 

lie  was  twice  nominated  i)y  his  party  for  governor  of  the 
State,  in  1801  and  in  1813.  The  last  time  he  was  defeated 
by  less  than  four  thousand  votes.  Had  he  been  as  well 
known  in  other  parts  of  the  State  as  at  Albany,  his  home, 
the  result  would  have  been  different.  lie  was  m(nnber  of 
the  Assembly  in  1818,  and  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  182^^,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  twice  re-electv.'d 
f(jr  full  terms.  At  the  close  of  his  last  term,  March,  1825, 
he  retired  from  political  life.  In  18 19,  he  was  elected 
Regent  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
was  subsequently  its  Chancellor  until  his  death.  In- 
terested in  agricidturc,  he  promoted- the  interests  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  and  was  its  president  in  1820. 
lie  caused  a  geological  survey  to  be  made  along  the  line 
of  the  canal  from  Albany  to  liufTalo  ;  and  on  another  line 
commencing  in  Massachusetts.  From  the  information 
and  data  collected  on  these  surveys,  he  was  convinced 
there  was  need  of  more  technical  education.  To  supply 
the  deficiency  he  established  the  Rensselaer  Institute  at 
Troy. 

lie  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  various  l>enevolent  so- 
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cictics  of  the  day,  in  many  of  wliicli  lie  held  ofikial  posi- 
tions. His  j)rivate  charities  were  large,  and  were  yearly  in- 
c  reasing  to  the  close  of  life.  There  were  few  nien  who  were 
so  liberal  with  their  means  in  all  directions,  as  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  the  last  of  the  patroons.  His  life  was  full  of 
activities  and  good  works.  In  all  j)ositions,  as  a  large 
landed  proprietor  with  tenants  counted  by  the  thousands, 
as  a  politician,  and  leading  member  of  a  strong  and  re- 
spectable party,  as  an  ofiicer  in  the  church,  as  a  private 
citizen,  he  proved  himself  a  man  of  honor  and  a  Clnislian 
gentleman.  In  social  life  he  was  greatly  respected,  .and 
ill  his  family  much  beloved. 

Margaret  Schuyler,  his  first  wife,  died  in  March,  iSoi. 
In  May,  1802,  he  married  Cornelia,  daughter  of  Judge 
William  Patterson,  of  New  Jersey.  He  died,  January  26, 
1S39,  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-live  years.  His  second 
wife,  and  ten  childreii  survived  him.  Of  these,  seven  were 
sons,  the  eldest,  Stephen,  was  by  his  first  wife.  His  will 
is  dated  April  18,  1S37.  To  this  time,  the  manor  proper 
had  devolved  upon  the  eldest  son.  Its  large  extent  had 
been  somewhat  diminished,  first,  by  the  cession  of  Albany; 
second,  by  the  Coeyman's  tract,  eight  by  twelve  miles; 
third,  by  a  strip  from  the  cast  side,  four  by  twenty-four 
miles,  ceded  to  Massachusetts  when  the  boundaries  were 
ailjusted  ;  fourth,  by  the  sale  of  several  farms  along  the 
river  to  relatives  ;  and  lastly,  by  the  sale  of  one  township, 
Stephentown,  in  the  southeast  corner.  But  it  was  still  of 
large  extent.  The  time  had  now  come  for  a  division.  The 
laws  of  entail  had  been  abntgated  by  the  Revolution,  and 
liie  last  patroon  was  free  to  return  to  the  usages  <jf  the 
land  of  his  fathers — free  to  divide  his  property  among  his 
children,  in  equal  proportion,  if  he  wished.  The  lands  of 
the  manor  were  nntstly  under  life,  or  perpetual  leases, 
which   yielded  a  small   income  compared  to   their  value. 
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Tlic  Other  property  of  tlic  cst.'Uc,  iicquired  by  the  sale  of 
Stcphcntown,  aiui  siirphis  revenues,  was  large  and  avail- 
fible.  He  gave  the  lands  belonging  to  the  manor  on  tlie 
west  side  of  the  Hudson,  to  his  eldest  son,  Stephen,  and 
IIkjsc  on  the  east  side,  to  his  seeond  son,  William.  I  Ms 
lands  in  St.  T.awrence  County  were  given  to  his  son  Hetuy. 
His  other  property,  consisting  of  lands  in  Hamilton  County, 
real  estate  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Albany,  and  else- 
where, and  stocks  in  banks,  turnpikes  and  insurance  com- 
panies, were  divided  among  his  other  seven  children.  He 
gave  no  legacies  to  benevolent  societies,  to  which  his  bene- 
factions had  been  Mowing  in  a  constant  stream.  He  now 
left  them  to  the  care  of  the  living. 

In  less  than  fifty  years  after  his  death,  the  seven  hundr("d 
thousand  acres  originally  in  the  manor  were  mostly  in  the 
liands  of  strangers.  Hy  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  Will- 
iam Van  Rensselaer's  portion  j>assed  from  his  possession. 
The  anti-rent  troubles,  which  sprang  up  scxjii  after  the 
death  of  the  last  patroon,  induced  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer 
to  sell  his  townships  to  a  relative  who  had  the  nerve  to 
maintain  his  rights. 

Wc  have  followed  the  elder  branch  of  the  American  Van 
Rcnsselaers  and  their  manor  without  any  allusion  to  the 
younger  branch  or  their  fortunes.  The  history  would  not 
be  complete  without  some  notice  of  them,  and  of  the 
Clavcrack  patent. 

Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer,  son  of  the  first  patroon,  it  will 
be  remembered,  died  in  1674,  leaving  three  sons,  one  of 
whom,  Johannes,  died  unmarried.  Killian  and  Hendrick, 
liis  other  sons,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  numerous  families 
of  Van  Rensselaer  in  America.  It  would  be  more  perti- 
nent to  say,  that  the  greater  part  arc  the  descendants  of 
Hendrick,  for  while  the  elder  branch  possessed  the  family 
wealth,  the  younger  contributed  most  to  the  popidation 
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and  to  public  wealth.  A  Van  Rensselaer  family  chart 
brouglit  down  to  1847,  and  prepared  with  much  care,  shows 
tiic  descendants  of  tlie  elder  branch  in  the  direct  line  to 
number  only  thirty-one  ;  of  the  younger,  they  number  two 
hundred  and  nineteen. 

Ilendrick  V'an  Rensselaer  received  as  his  portion  of 
his  grandfather's  estate,  the  Claverack  patent,  containing 
about  sixty-two  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred acres  out  of  the  manor  proper,  lying  opposite  the 
city  of  Albany.  On  the  latter  portion  he  erected  a  sub- 
stantial brick  house,  constructed  as  a  fort  for  defence 
Mgainst  attacks  of  liostile  Indians  coming  from  Canada. 
This  lie  made  his  permanent  residence.  lie  erected  an- 
other house  at  Claverack,  still  standing,  for  temporary 
s(tj(iurns  while  superintending  the  settlement  of  his  lands. 

Like  his  brother  Killian,  he  was  emjiloyed  in  the  public 
service,  and  held  several  responsible  positions,  lie  was 
an  alderman  of  the  city,  commissioner  of  Indian  afTairs, 
and  representative  of  the  manor  in  the  Assembly  for  sev- 
eral terms.  He  did  not  suffer  his  official  duties  to  inter- 
fere with  his  personal  interests.  He  attended  to  his  busi- 
ness affairs  with  assiduity  and  success.  When  he  saw  an 
<>pportunity  for  a  safe  speculation  he  did  not  let  it  pass 
unimproved. 

The  Schaghticoke  Indians  had  a  larger  tract  of  land 
than  they  required,  and  being  thriftless  and  poor,  they 
offered  a  portion  of  it  for  sale.  The  city  of  Albany  agreed 
to  purchase  a  few  hundred  acres,  but  was  not  prepared  to 
consummate  the  bargain.  Ilendrick  V^an  Rensselaer  saw 
his  opportunity,  and  bought  a  tract  six  miles  square  lying 
on  the  Hoosac  River,  for  which  he  procured  a  patent  from 
the  governor.  The  city  saw  its  mistake,  but  sought  to 
remedy  it  by  the  purchase  of  Van  Rensselaer's  interest, 
and  generously  offered  him  what  it  cost  him.     The  offer 
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w.is  declined  willi  th.iiiks,  but  he  would  sell  for  two  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  city  fathers  were  indignant,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  governor.  The  controversy  became  a  State 
affair,  for  Dellomont  reported  it  to  his  government  for  in- 
structions ;  but  before  his  letter  was  despatched  the  matter 
was  settled. 

Subsequently  it  was  the  cause  of  another  flurry  in  the 
Common  Council.  Patents  and  deeds  for  real  estate 
were  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  much  the  same  as  coupon 
bonds.  The  mayor  was  the  custodian  of  those  belonging 
to  the  city.  When  he  retired  from  ofllce  he  handed  them 
over  to  his  successor.  It  happened,  in  the  course  vi  time, 
that  the  outgoing  mayor,  a  relative  of  Van  Rensselaer's, 
did  not  pass  over  this  particular  patent,  with  other  papers. 
The  new  mayor  reported  the  fact  to  the  board  of  alder- 
men, who  promptly  appointed  a  committc  of  investigation. 
The  committee  called  on  the  ex-mayor  and  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  the  document.  It  had  been  an  over- 
sight. The  city  dealt  in  real  estate  just  as  individuals. 
The  profits  helped  pay  the  municipal  expenses,  and  re- 
duce taxation.  It  held  this  property  nearly  a  century, 
letting  it  in  small  parcels  on  long  leases,  or  selling  it,  rc- 
sening  an  annual  q»iit-rent.  In  1770,  the  city  sold  to 
Johannes  Knickerbaker,  whose  father,  Johannes,  was  one 
of  the  first  settlers,  all  the  land  not  heretofore  sold  within 
certain  described  bounds,  **for  which  the  said  Knicker- 
baker is  to  find  the  said  corporation  and  their  successors 
with  Meat,  Drink,  and  Lodging  once  a  year  at  his  house 
at  Schactacook."  It  would  be  interesting  to  entertain  tl;e 
present  board  in  the  old  mansion,  now  occupied  by  a 
Knickerbaker,  and  filled  witU  memorials  of  the  past.  It 
is  a  charming  place.  Its  proprietor  is  an  unmarried  man. 
lie  has  no  other  love  than  his  farm  with  its  old  house  and 
surrounding  grounds.     Tlic  ancient   furniture  and   relics 
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arc  kept  so  briglit  and  shining,  that  a  Dutch  housemaid, 
who  gets  on  her  knees  and  picks  out  particles  of  dust  liid- 
den  in  crevices  with  her  hair  pin,  would  have  no  fault  t(j 
find. 

A  controversy  arose  between  Ilendrick  Van  Rensselaer 
and  Robert  Livingston,  as  to  the  division  .  line  between 
their  properties.  It  was  settled  satisfactijrily  to  both,  and 
a  surveyor  was  employed  to  mark  it  with  more  intelligible 
words  than  those  contained  in  the  Indian  deeds.  The 
Massachusetts  line  was  advanced  four  miles  west  from  the 
eastern  line,  by  which  the  estate  lost  a  portion  of  its  broad 
and  fertile  acres. 

The  wife  of  Ilendrick  Van  Rensselaer  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  well-known  Annekc  Jans,  through  wh<»ni 
his  descendants  became  "heirs"  to  the  Trinity  Church 
farm.  It  is  amusing  t<j  learn  what  numbers  of  them, 
about  forty  years  ago,  appeared  in  Albany  to  search  the 
records  of  the  church  for  proofs  of  their  pedigree  and 
"heirship."  He  had  nine  children,  four  sons  and  five 
daughters,  all  of  whom  but  one  had  large  families.  His 
eldest  son  was,  by  law,  heir  to  his  landed  property.  IJe- 
fore  his  death,  however,  lie  made  over  to  his  other  eight 
children,  a  fair  proportion  of  his  property,  leaving  the  resi- 
due, including  the  "Crailo"  estate,  or  Greenbush,  to  his 
eldest  son,  Johannes.  lie  died  in  July,  1740,  and  was 
buried  near  his  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  Rail- 
roads, and  the  growth  of  the  village,  some  twenty  years 
since,  have  disturbed  his  resting-place.  His  dust,  together 
with  that  of  a  multitude  of  others,  his  posterity,  has  been 
removed. 

John  Van  Rensselaer,  as  heir  of  the  Claverack  patent, 
inherited  perplexity  and  trouble.  At  one  time  j)eoplc 
from  Massachusetts  settled  upon  his  unoccupied  lands,  and 
( laimed  them  as  llieir  o\\  n.     The  uovernor  and  the  courts 
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intervened,  but  their  proclamations  and  verdicts  were  dis- 
regarded. Olficers  sent  to  arrest  tiic  intruders,  were  cap- 
tured and  sent  to  the  Springfield  jail.  The  sheriff  of  Al- 
bany was  one  of  the  victims.  A  year  or  two  afterward, 
another  sherill  with  a  posse  undertook  to  arrest  the  leaders, 
but  was  met  by  an  armed  mob,  who  killed  one  of  the  posse, 
and  dangerously  wounded  others.  At  another  time  some 
English  officers,  who  were  io  be  retired  and  given  lands  for 
settlement,  petitioned  tiiat  their  farms  might  be  located  at 
Claverack.  Van  Rensselaer  stoutly  resisted  these  encroach- 
ments, and  at  last  was  allowed  to  enjoy  his  inheritance  in 
peace.  His  wife  was  ICngellie  Livingston,  a  gran<ldaughlcr 
of  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler.  One  of  his  sons  married  El- 
sie Schuyler,  and  a  daughter,  Catharine,  married  Piiilip 
Schuyler,  tlie  Major-Creneral.  I  lis  son  Robert,  com- 
manded tlie  militia  who  pursued  and  defeated  Sir  John 
Johnson  when  on  his  famous  raid  in  the  Mohawk  valley, 
1780. 

Killian,  another  of  Ilendrick  \'an  Rensselaer's  sons, 
married  Ariaantje  Schuyler.  Two  of  /i/s  sons  were  ofilcers 
in  tlic  Revolutionary  army,  and  acquitted  tliemsclves  with 
credit.  One  was  wounch^d  at  Eort  Ann  in  Hurgoync's  cam- 
paign, and  carried  the  ball  in  Ids  person  thirty-five  years, 
to  his  death.  The  family  of  Ilendrick  was  so  large,  and 
soon  became  so  numerous,  that  it  would  exceed  my  limits 
to  follow  them  further.  I  shall  have  occasion  in  the  prog- 
ress of  my  narrative  often  to  refer  to  individual  members. 
Sufticient  now  to  say,  that  among  them  may  be  found  many 
eminent  men  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  mechanics,  farmers, 
lawyers,  doctors,  divines,  statesmen,  and  warriors  ;  of  the 
latter,  General  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer  was  the  most 
celebrated. 

Ilendrick's  estate,  like  that  of  his  brother's,  is  now  mostly 
in  the  hands  of  those  wIkj  do  not  bear  his  name,  and  are 
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lint  of  liis  lincnu^c.  Here  and  there  only,  a  farm  is  owned 
.111(1  otxiipicd  l)y  a  Van  Rensselaer,  or  a  relative  of  anoliier 
n.une.  'J  he  city  of  Hudson  occupies  the  l:uiding-placc 
of  the  ancient  Chu'crack.  Tiic  village  of  Claverack,  four 
miles  cast  of  Hudson,  has  lost  its  im})ortancc  since  the 
days  of  railroads,  and  is  cliielly  interesting  because  it 
was  tiic  ancient  family  seat,  and  wliere,  in  the  cemetery  at- 
tached to  tlic  old  church,  are  the  graves  of  descendants  for 
several  generations. 

In  the  I\evolutit)n,  the  Van  Rensselaer  families  were  al- 
most to  a  man  on  the  patriot  side.  They  served  as  ofl'icers 
or  in  the  ranks,  many  of  them  without  jiay  or  emolument, 
'ihemselves  and  their  large  estates,  they  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  i)opidar  liberty,  as  did  their  fathers  in  their  long 
wars  with  S})ain. 

It  is  time  to  return  t(j  the  personal  history  of  Rev.  Nico- 
laus  Van  Rensselaer,  fourth  son  of  the  first  patroon,  wIkj 
married  tiie  second  daughter  of  Philip  Schuyler.  He  re- 
<  tivi'd  a  liberal  educ:alion  in  the  schools  and  iniiversities 
of  Holland  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  minister  of 
the  Word,  but  began  his  tour  of  ICuropc  before  he  took 
his  theological  degree.  In  England  he  was  received  with 
kindr.ess  and  consideration.  He  had  an  audience  of  King 
('harles  II.,  who  presented  him  a  snuff-box  containing  liis 
miniature.  This  was  done  in  memory  of  their  acquaint- 
ance in  Holland  when  the  king  was  an  exile.  Van  Rens- 
selaer had  cheered  him  by  declaring,  on  one  occasion,  that 
he  would  be  restored  to  the  throne  of  England.  This  was 
interpreted  as  a  prophecy,  the  fulfilment  of  which  he  now 
witnessed. 

His  visit  in  London  was  prolonged.  He  had  more 
liberal  theological  opinions  than  prevailed  in  the  estab- 
lished Church  of  Holland,  and  esteeming  the  Church  of 
iCngland  to  be  equally  orthodox,  he  sought  ordination  to 
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llic  ministry  nt  (he  hnnrls  of  a  IVisliop,  instorul  of  lottirnini^ 
home  and  tal<ing  a  license  from  tlie  ( lassis.  He  was  or- 
dained a  deacon,  and  subsecjuenlly  a  priest  of  the  Englisli 
cliurch  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  The  king  then 
granted  him  license  to  ofilciatc  in  the  Dutch  church  at 
Westminster.  lie  also  officiated  as  chaplain  to  the  Dutch 
embassy,  by  appointment  of  the  Dutch  ambassador.  lie 
was  also  lecturer  to  an  English  church  in  Jyondon. 

When  tlie  province  of  New  York  was  finally  surren- 
dered to  the  English,  Ednumd  Andnjs  was  commissioned 
by  the  Duke  of  York  as  its  governor,  July,  1674.  V^an 
Rensselaer  was  yet  in  London,  .and  thinking  it  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  visit  liis  fatlier's  cohjny  at  Albany,  he 
hastily  made  his  arrangements  for  the  voyage.  He  may 
have  thought  of  a  permanent  settlement,  and  if  so,  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  go  preparetl  to  enter  upon  the  work  of 
Ids  profession.  He  accordingly  procured  testimonials  as 
to  his  ministerial  fitness  from  the  churches  where  he  had 
preached  and  lectured,  as  also  from  tlie  Dutch  ambassador. 
He  then  saw  the  Duke  of  ^^J^k,  who,  July,  i<">74,  gave  him 
a  letter  of  recommendation  to  his  newly-ai^j)oirited  gov- 
ernor, in  which  he  recpiested  that  Van  Retisselaer  shoidd 
be  placed  in  one  of  the  Dutch  churches  of  New  York  or 
Albany,  when  there  should  be  a  vacancy. 

He  ])robably  sailed  in  company  with  Governor  Andros, 
for  they  arrived  about  the  same  time  in  the  fall  of  1674. 
On  visiting  Albany,  he  lound  that  the  pastor  of  the  cluirch 
was  old  and  infirm,  and  the  church  anxious  for  the  minis- 
trations of  a  younger  man.  He  was  readily  accepted  as  a 
colleague  of  the  old  pastor.  Hut  he  was  siiortly  to  know 
tlie  difTcrencc  between  a  liberal  Christianity,  and  tliat 
bound  by  creeds  and  forms.  William,  Prince  of  Orange, 
was  liberal.  While  he  lived,  and  until  the  truce  with 
Spain,  1609,  all  forms  of  religion  were  tolerated,  and  dif- 
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t(M(Mircs  of  opinion  rnnont;  I^rolcstants  were  permitted. 
Ihc  truce  gave  tlic  reformers  opportunity  to  develop  tlieir 
peculiar  dogmas.  The  Remonstrants  and  Anti-Remon- 
sirants,  Arminians  and  strict  Calvinists,  thundered  at 
r.irji  other  from  the  pulpit  and  rostrum.  The  Calvinists 
were  the  most  numerous.  Prince  Maurice,  from  persomd 
.uid  political  reasons,  although  an  Arminian,  j)rotectcd  the 
Calvinists.  The  ndigious  war  (inly  ceased  when  Olden 
llarne veldt,  the  protector  of  the  Arminians,  was  executed. 
i  lie  Calvinists  triumphed.  Theirs  l)e(amc  the  estab- 
lished church.  They  believed  it  to  bo  the  Church  of  (tod, 
regularly  instituted  according  to  tiie  law  and  gospel.  Its 
ministers  in  America  received  their  ordination  from  the 
Classis  of  Amsterdam,  and  they  labored  imder  the  delu- 
sion that  ministers  receiving  their  ordination  in  other 
<  hiirchcs,  especially  in  the  Church  of  ICngland,  liad  no 
legal  orthodox  stamling,  and  were  unfitted  to  serve  at 
their  altars. 

In  September,  1675,  Dominic  Van  Rensselaer  was  in 
Xcw  York,  and  was  invited  to  preach  in  the  Dutch  church, 
not  by  its  pastor,  but  doubtless  through  the  influence  of 
ihe  governor.  Tlie  ])astor,  Dominie  Newenhuysen,  ab- 
sented himself  from  the  church,  but  before  the  services 
began,  lie  sent  word  to  Van  Rensselaer  "forbidding"  him 
to  baptize  any  children  that  might  be  presented  for  that 
ordinance.  Van  Rensselaer  wisely  resolved  nijt  to  olll- 
(  late.  The  next  day  he  called  on  Xcwcnhuyscn,  to  learn 
ihe  reason  why  he  had  sent  such  a  message  to  him.  The 
answer  was  prompt  :  "  I  do  not  consider  you  to  be  a  law- 
ful minister,  nor  that  your  admission  to  the  chun  h  at  Al- 
bany was  lawfid."  Van  Rensselaer  submitted  his  license, 
and  testimonials  for  his  inspection.  They  did  not  change 
Newcnhuyscn's  opinion.  lie  **  exclaimed  against  him,"  as 
before. 
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Van  Ronssrlnor  sooinj^  Ins  liccMT^o  dislioiiorrd,  niifl  him- 
self suspected,  believed  liiat  liis  usefulness  in  his  choscMi 
prufession  was  at  an  end  unless  he  justified  his  preten- 
sions. There  was  no  ecclesiastical  tribunal  to  which  he 
could  apply,  and  there  was  no  way  of  relief,  except  by  an 
appeal  to  the  governor  and  Council,  who  liad  charge  of 
religious,  as  well  as  of  secular  afTnirs.  He  accordingly 
turned  to  them  for  redress.  Newcnhuysen  was  summoned 
before  them,  and  the  parties  were  heard.  Newcnhuysen 
did  not  deny  tlic  allegations,  and  still  maintained  that  a 
minister  ordained  by  a  l)ishop  had  no  right  to  administer 
the  sacraments  in  the  Ihilcli  (Hilrchcs  of  New  York.  This 
was  inadnussible,  and  afterlin  admonilTon,  lie  was  given 
three  or  four  days  to  answer  the  question,  whether  a  min- 
ister ordained  by  tlie  C/hurch  of  England  had  not  sufficient 
authority  to  perform  his  functions  in  New  York  ? 

On  the  day  appointed,  Dcjminie  Newcnhuysen  and  his 
ciders  appeared  before  the  Council,  and  presented  a  written 
answer.  It  was  a  paper  in  justification  of  himself,  rather 
than  a  formal  answer  to  the  question.  The  trial  was  con- 
sidered important  by  the  civil  autliorities,  and  by  tht; 
Church  as  involving  their  rights  and  privileges  as  defined 
in  the  articles  under  which  tlie  province  was  surrendered 
to  the  r'nglish.  The  consistory  of  the  churcli  were  fully 
aware  that  any  action  on  their  part,  not  satisfactory  to  tin* 
governor,  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
church,  and  tliat,  on  the  otlier  hand,  they  must  be  careful 
not  to  lower  tl)C  standard  of  orthodoxy.  Their  paper  was 
not  satisfactory.  A  long  discussion  followed,  in  which  they 
seemed  to  admit  in  words  what  they  denied  in  writing, 
rinally,  time  was  allowed  them  to  amend  the  written 
answer,  and  **  the  next  day  they  brought  in  their  paper 
amended,  with  all  submission."  Thus  ended  the  Rev. 
Nicolaus*  first  experience  in  church  polemics.     Hut  he  was 
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not  allowed  to  enjoy  his  victory  in  pcnrc.  lie  was  iin.lcr 
suspicion,  and  spies  were  shadowing  him. 

Little  less  than  .1  year  afterward,  in  September,  1676, 
the  governor  was  startled  with  a  message  from  Albany,  that 
Dominie  Van  Rensselaer  was  in  prison,  for  "some  dubious 
words  spoken  in  a  sermon."  The  Council  was  called  to- 
gether, who  ordered  his  release,  and  that  the  case  be 
brought  before  ihcm  for  adjudication.  It  appears  that 
Jacob  Leisler  and  Jacob  Milburne,  wlio  in  after  years  be- 
came so  famous  as  })(tlitical  demagogues,  were  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  present  trouble.  They  resided  in  New  York,  and 
on  a  visit  at  Albany,  attended  church  where  Dominic  Van 
Rensselaer  occupied  the  pulpit.  They  chose  to  interpret 
some  of  his  utterances  as  **  dubious,"  or  of  doubtful  doc- 
trine. They  lodged  a  complaint  before  a  magistrate,  who 
had  him  arrested, and  committed  to  jirisciu.  He  appealed 
to  the  governor  and  C(;uncil,  and  gave  a  bond  (J  fjfieen 
hundred  guilders,  Holland  money,  to  prosecute  the  appeal 
to  the  end.  Leisler  was  required  to  furnish  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  five  thousand  pounds,  and  Milburn<*,  one  thou- 
sand pounds,  to  **  prosecute  and  answer  the  matters  re- 
lating thereimto  according  to  law."  Leisler  failing  to  fur- 
nish the  bond  required,. a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest. 

The  afTair  created  much  disturbance  in  the  communities 
of  New  York  and  Albany.  The  good  old  Dominie  Schaels 
was  drawn  into  the  controversy,  and  made  some  incau- 
tious remarks  as  to  Van  Rensselaer's  orthcxloxy.  Thus 
I  he  churches  and  the  people  were  in  a  ferment.  TIkj 
more  prominent  inhabitants  counselled  prudence  and 
patience.  At  last  an  extraordinary  court  was  held  at  Al- 
bany, before  whom  the  two  dominies  appeared  with  papers 
and  witnesses.  After  a  review  of  the  whole  case,  "  they 
are,  by  order  of  the  governor,  to  be  reconciled  according 
to  Christian  duty  and  love."  They  answered,  "with  all 
16 
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our  hearts."  After  some  mtitual  explanation?,  the  court 
ordered  the  parties  to  "  forgive  and  forget."  The  verdict 
was  accepted,  and  the  parties  reconciled.  The  question 
as  to  the  costs  of  the  complaints  and  suit  was  referred  to 
the  governor  and  Council.  They  ordered  "  that  Jacob 
Lcislcr  and  Jacob  Milburne  doe  pay  the  whole  charge 
both  at  Albany  and  here,  as  giving  the  first  occasion  of 
the  difference,  and  that  D"  Rensselaer  be  freed  from 
bearing  any  part  thercuf." 

During  the  controversy  rumors  were  put  in  circulatiort 
tliat  Van  Rensselaer  was  a  "papist."  Did  they  have  their 
source  with  Leisler?  This  was  the  most  opprobrious 
epithet  he  could  use  against  his  opponents  in  1689-91. 

Dominie  Van  Rensselaer  was  recognized  as  co-pastor 
of  the  church  for  at  Icnst  a  year  after  these  occurrences. 
In  December,  1677,  he  signs  himself  Coloniiit  pastor  ct  di- 
rector. But  a  year  later  a  complaint  was  entered,  that  the 
consistory  had  refused  him  a  seat  in  the  usual  pastor's  pew 
with  the  ciders,  and  it  was  resolved  that  he  could  have  a 
suitable  one,  behind  that  of  the  magistrates.  He  died  in 
November,  1678,  leaving  no  children. 

With  an  education  superior  to  that  of  his  brothers,  he 
was  less  distinguished.  He  died  i/i  early  manhood,  before 
there  was  time  for  the  full  development  of  his  talents  and 
Abilities. 


THE  LIVL\GSTON   FAMILY. 

Amda  Schuyler  married,  secondly,  in  1679,  Robert  Liv- 
iiiL'ston,  "Secict.iry  of  Albany."  Ilf^  v. as  the  son  of  a 
Scotch  clergyman,  who  had  found  it  expedient  to  sock 
asylum  in  Holland,  not  because  of  his  religion,  but  for 
political  reasons.  His  family  joined  him,  and  he  made 
Holland  his  liomc  during  life.  There  his  son  Robert  re- 
ceived his  education,  which  included  the  French  and 
Dutch  languages.  Before  going  to  Holland  he  had  had 
some  thoughts  of  coming  to  America,  but  was  diverted  from 
his  piirposc.  Perhaps  it  was  this  unfulfilled  project  which 
turned  his  son's  attention  to  the  province  of  New  York, 
After  his  father's  death,  and  when  Governor  Andros  ar- 
rived in  New  York  to  receive  the  city  and  colony  for  his 
master,  the  Duke  of  York,  in  the  autumn  of  1674,  Robert 
Livingston  appeared  in  Albany.  He  arrived  about  the 
same  time  as    Rev.  Nicolaus  Van  Rensselaer. 

In  March  of  the  following  year,  he  bought  a  lot,  "  No.  i 
on  the  hill."  He  afterward  owned  the  lot  next  adjoining, 
on  the  corner  of  State  and  North  Pearl  Streets.  Here  he 
lived  until  he  removed  to  his  manor,  when  he  transferred 
the  property  to  liis  eldest  son,  Philip. 

Albany  was  yet  a  village  governed  by  the  commandant 
{.f  the  fort,  and  by  a  board  of  comissaries,  whose  clerk,  or 
secretary,  kept  the  records,  as  also  the  records  of  deeds, 
mortgages  and  contracts.  Livingston  was  appointed  sec- 
retary in  place  of  Johannes  Provoost,  wh^se  last  official  sig- 
nature was  dated  August  nth,  and  Livingston's  first  Sep- 
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tcmbcr  8,  1675.  Hy  his  marriage  with  Alida  Scluiylor,  In- 
formed a  connection  with  several  of  tlie  leading  families 
of  the  colony,  b;)th  in  New  York  and  Albany.  He  united 
with  the  Dutch  church,  whose  edifice,  erected  in  1656,  was 
becoming  too  small  for  its  increasing  membership.  More 
room  was  required.  The  enlargement  of  the  sitting  ca- 
pacity afTordcd  a  field  for  Livingston  to  show  the  stuff  he 
was  made  of.  A  gallery  on  the  north  side  of  the  church 
\voul(l  give  the  room  rcrjuired.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
improvement  would  cost  one  thousand  guilders,'  or  forty- 
eight  beaver  skins.  Livingston  imdertook  to  raise  the 
r.ioney  required,  not  from  the  older  members  who  had 
erected  the  building,  but  from  the  young  men  of  the  con- 
gregation. He  started  the  subscription  in  his  wife's  family. 
His  four  brothers-in-law,  Peter,  Arent,  Philip,  and  John 
Schuyler,  and  himself  subscribed  two  beavers  each.  After 
some  labor  and  canvassing,  he  secured  nineteen  others  to 
give  each  a  like  sum.  The  new  gallery  was  built.  After 
the  bills  were  paid,  and  the  gallery  turned  over  to  the 
church  in  complete  order,  the  authorities  passed  an  ordi- 
nance, that  each  of  tiic  subscribers  shoidd  have  a  seat  on 
the  front  bench  of  the  new  gallery,  ''which  should  be  a 
perpetual  inheritance  for  themselves  and  their  successors." 
To  Livingston  was  given  the  choice  of  seats  on  the  bencli, 
*'in  consideration  for  the  trouble  he  took  to  speak  to  the 
persons  who  have  contributed,  and  to  encourage  them  to 
it  ;  also  for  collecting  the  money,  paying  it,  and  keeping 
the  accounts." 

The  desire  of  owning  land  began  to  develop  itself  early 
in  Livingston  ;  it  rapidly  grew,  and  his  ruling  passion 
was  to  be  a  large  landed  proprietor,  like  the  Vzin  Rcnsse- 

'  The  currency  of  Albany  was  still  for  some  time  reckoned  in  Dutcn 
money,  although  the  English  were  masters. 
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lacrs,  and   otlicrs  on  Loni^   Island   and   in    the   virinitv  of 
Xcw  York. 

The  Moliegan  tril)cs  on  the  cast  side  of  tlic  Hudson  liad 
IxM'ome  rcdnrcd  to  a  few  old  Indians  and  srjiiaws,  wlio 
wore  ready  to  sell  the  lands  of  which  thev  claimed  tlie 
ownership.  Livini^ston's  jiosition  as  clerk  of  Indian  affairs 
i^ave  him  exceptional  opportunities  to  select  and  to  pur- 
ciiasc  the  best  lands  in  dcsirahle  I'xalities.  Learninij;  that 
some  Indans  on  Roclof  Jansen's  Kill,  a  small  rixcr  whi(  li 
empties  in  tlie  Hudson  just  below  C'laverack,  were  ready 
to  sell  sonic  of  their  f(^rtilc  lands,  Livinu;^ton  sent  in  a  pe- 
tition to  the  governor  and  Council  for  a  license  to  buy.  It 
was  promptly  granted.  'J'his  tract  was  sub^efjuentiy  erect- 
ed into  a  manor,  and  will  be  spoken  of  later.  He  made 
an  effort  to  secure  a  part  of  the  manor  of  Rensselaerwvck. 
to  which  he  set  up  a  claim  for  the  share  to  which  Rev. 
Xicolaus  Van  Rensselaer  was  entitled,  on  the  hypothesis 
that  his  widow  was  his  heir.  He  accordingly  made  ap{)li- 
cation  to  the  governor  to  have  the  manor  divided,  so  that 
his  wife's  ])ortion  might  l)e  determined.  His  application 
was  successfully  opposed  by  the  Van  Rensselaers.  They 
consented  to  make  him  some  allowance,  which  was  finally 
accepted  in  full  of  all  claims  on  the  manor. 

His  chief  reliance  for  the  accjuisition  of  an  estate  was 
on  the  emoluments  of  office.  He  had  learned,  by  the  small 
one  he  held,  that  the  salaries  and  perquisites  of  offu  ial 
positions  were  more  reliable  sources  of  ready  money  than 
most  kinds  of  business  as  then  conducted.  When  Gov- 
ernor Dongan  gave  to  Albany  a  city  charter,  he  appointed 
Livingston  town  clerk  (another  name  for  the  old  secre- 
taryship) and  receiver  of  the  revenues.  Dongan  said,  **  I 
appointed  one  Robert  Livingston  collector  and  receiver, 
with  one  shilling  in  the  pound  ;  also  clerk  of  the  town, 
that  both  places  together  might  afTord  him  a  competent 
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living."  Tlic  town  clerk  was  required  to  act  .is  secretary 
of  the  board  for  the  management  of  Indian  affairs,  for 
which  there  was  no  salary  or  fees.  In  that  regard  he  was 
on  the  same  footing  as  tiie  commissioners,  who  found  their 
reward  in  improved  facilities  for  their  Indian  trade,  in 
which  he  also  engaged  on  fitting  opportunities.  He  was 
also  appointed  <'lerk  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  clerk  of 
the  peace,  the  latter  position  being  similar  to  that  of 
coimty  clerk,  the  duties  of  town  clerk  being  then  con- 
fined to  keeping  the  nujnicipal  records. 

In  the  pursuit  of  an  estate,  he  was  painstaking  in  the 
duties  of  liis  several  offices,  careful  to  collect  the  fees, 
economical  in  his  expenses,  industrious  and  thrifty.  He 
showed  himself  a  true  Scotchman  with  a  Dutch  education. 
lie  accumidatcd  rapidly,  and  loaned  his  money  at  ten 
per  cent,  on  good  securities.  It  was  soon  a  recognized 
fact,  that  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  province  who  liad 
money  and  credit  enough  to  pay  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
troops  when  the  treasury  was  short,  and  who  could  wait 
for  the  collection  of  the  taxes;  his  advances  meanwhile 
drawing  eight  per  cent,  interest. 

In  politics  Livingston  was  usually  with  the  majority. 
lie  could  "turn  his  coat "  easier  than  any  man  living. 
This  idiosyncrasy  was  not  peculiar  to  himself  alone  ;  it 
became  an  inherited  trait,  cropping  out  among  his  pos- 
terity. When  Leisler  seized  upon  the  government  at  New 
York,  the  citizens  of  Albany,  unwilling  to  submit  to  his 
control,  set  up  a  government  of  their  own  by  means  of  a 
convention  elected  by  the  popular  voice.  Livingston  was 
one  of  its  most  active  supporters.  After  the  sack  ot 
Schenectady,  it  was  feared  that  Albany  would  suffer  a 
like  fate.  The  wooden  fort  was  much  decayed,  and  the 
palisades  around  the  city  were  rotten.  The  fortifications 
could  offer  little  or  no  resistance.     Albany  was  a  frontier 
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post.  There  were  no  forts  between  it  and  tlie  From  li, 
only  vast  tracts  of  wilderness,  witli  liere  and  there  some 
cultivated  farms.  Two  small  companies  of  volunteers  and 
Indians  were  posted  on  Lake  Champlain,  one  on  each 
side,  "  to  watch  the  motions  o(  the  enemy."  The  fort  and 
stockades  were  repaired,  and  other  defences  constructed. 
Hut  the  public  funds  were  soon  exhausted.  Efforts  were 
made  to  procure  money  without  avail.  The  people  were 
poor.  Meantime  their  only  reliance  was  upon  Livingston, 
who  made  advances  on  the  strength  of  a  bund  given  him 
by  the  most  substantial  citizens,  which  soon  amounted  to 
^2,600.  The  strain  was  greater  than  could  l)e  born  with- 
out speedy  succor.  The  French  of  Canada  were  not  many 
in  number,  and  were  open  to  attack.  TIk;  Five  Nati<ins 
alone  a  few  years  before  had  well-nigh  subdued  them. 
The  prijject  of  an  invasion  of  Canada  was  now  conceived, 
as  the  shortest  and  cheapest  way  out  of  their  troubles. 
Hut  for  this  they  must  have  assistance  in  men  and  money. 
Hut  from  whom  ?  Esopus,  ncnv  comparatively  rich  and 
llcnirisliing,  could  furnish  a  few  men  and  supi)ort  them 
in  the  field.  New  York  was  firmly  licld  by  Leisler,  and  he 
was  their  antagonist.  New  Enghmd  had  suffered,  and 
was  yet  suffering,  by  French  and  Indian  excursions.  Per- 
haps they  would  be  willing  to  end  them  by  the  conquest 
of  Canada. 

Messengers  were  accordingly  sent  to  Kingston  and  New 
York,  and  Livingston  was  selected  to  proceed  to  Connec- 
ticut and  Boston.  He  declined,  "not  judging  himself 
capable  of  managing  a  business  of  so  much  moment." 
l)n  further  consideration  he  consented  to  go,  provided 
Captain  Tcunisse  (Van  Vechten)was  sent  with  him,  which 
was  agreed  to.  They  were  directed  to  represent  in  un- 
mistakable words  the  truly  critical  situatif)n  at  Albany, 
and  that  there  was  danger  of  losing  the  alliance  of  ihc 
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Five  Nations,  who  were  now  tlicir  main  defence.  They 
were  also  to  ask  for  fifty  men,  and  provisions  for  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  frontiers,  and  for  a  h)an  of 
money.  Hut  more  than  all,  they  must  impress  upon  those 
governments  the  importance  of  carrying  the  war  into 
Canada  by  a  naval  demonstration  against  Ouel)ec.  "  Tiic 
conquest  of  Canada  alone  can  secure  peace  and  safety  to 
them  and  to  us." 

While  Livingston  was  on  his  journey  to  New  I'^ngl.ind, 
Lcisler  issued  a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  on  some  vague  re- 
ports that  he  was  a  Jacobite,  and  that  by  **  instigation  (jf 
the  devil  "  he  had  doid)led  the  success  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  in  obtaining  the  Knglish  crown.  Learning  that 
lie  was  in  New  l!)ngland,  Leisler  wrote  to  the  governors  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  soliciting  their  assistance 
to  his  officers  in  securing  the  person  of  the  '*  rebel  I>iving- 
ston."  Governor  Treat  replied,  that  he  would  assist  the 
officers  in  making  the  arrest,  provided  he  were  tried  in 
their  courts,  and  provided  further,  that  some  one  should 
give  security  for  his  prosecution.  No  one  gave  the  se- 
curity, and  no  other  notice  was  taken  of  Leisler's  requi- 
sition. Livingston  was  courteously  received  on  his  arrival, 
and  his  representations  were  listened  to  with  respect.  He 
had  an  insinuating  address,  which  enabled  him  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  people  whom  he  sought  to  win  to  his 
opinions.  Connecticut  had  favored  Leisler's  seizure  of 
the  government,  but  Livingston  detached  it  from  his  in- 
terests. The  project  for  an  attack  on  Quebec  was  in- 
dorsed by  the  New  England  colonics,  who  also  advised  an 
invasion  of  Canada  by  the  lakes.  For  this  purpose  there 
must  be  harmony  between  the  contending  factions  in 
New  York,  and  they  advised  the  Albany  convention  to 
submit  to  Leisler.  The  convention  accepted  the  advice, 
and  allowed  Leisler's  commissioners  to  take  possession  of 
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the  city  government  nnd  of  the  fort.  Lcislcr  adopted  the 
project  for  the  invasion  of  Canada  as  his  own,  and  as- 
siinicd  control  of  tlie  necessary  preparations,  consenting, 
liowevcr,  that  Fitz  Jolin  Winthrop,  of  Connecticut,  slioiihl 
be  comm.'indcr-in-cliicf.  Wliile  the  preparations  were  go- 
ing on  he  did  not  intermit  his  persecutions  of  Living- 
ston, Warrants  were  issued,  and  his  house  was  searched 
f(jr  evidences  of  his  guilt  as  a  ])ul)lic  enemy.  Some 
I)riestly  regalia  and  the  books  of  a  Jesuit  missionary, 
whicli  had  been  deposited  with  liiin,  were  unearthed,  and 
made  tlie  occasion  of  fresh  proclamati(»ns.  He  was  ])osted 
as  an  absconding  malefactor,  and  his  ])r(>perly  was  at- 
tached. It  was  not  safe  for  him  in  Albany,  and  lie  re- 
mained in  New  ]'>ngland  until  (ieneral  Winthrop  was 
ready  to  j)lace  himself  at  the  head  of  the  little  army  whicli 
had  been  collected  at  Albany,  Under  his  protection  and 
by  his  side  Livingston  marched  home.  To  the  deep  dis- 
gust of  Leisler,  Winthrop  made  Livingston's  house  his 
headquarters.  Livingston  was  safe  while  Winthrop  re- 
mained in  Albany,  but  as  soon  as  the  campaign  began  he 
again  disappeared,  and  did  not  show  himself  to  the  public 
until  Leisler's  fall.  It  is  not  singular  that  he  should  wish 
to  be  present  when  his  enemy  was  executed.  L'nd«jubt- 
cdly  he  had  been  active  in  the  prosecution  which  had  con- 
demned the  leaders  of  Leisler's  faction  to  an  ignominious 
death,  and  he  coidd  jilead  in  justification  the  injustice  and 
the  wrongs  he  had  suffered  at  their  hands.  Milborne  on 
the  scafTold  caught  sight  of  him  amtjng  the  spectators, 
and  exclaimed;  **  Vou  have  caused  the  king  that  I  must 
now  die,  but  before  God's  tribunal  I  will  implead  you." 

We  now  find  Livingston  in  Albany  engaged  in  his  for- 
mer occupations,  and  holding  a  confidential  corrcsponrl- 
ence  with  Governor  Sloughter,  who  did  not  live  long. 
For  some  unexplained  reason,  Livingston  was  not  a  favor- 
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itc  with  the  next  governor,  Colonel  Fletcher,  who  did  not 
highly  esteem  liis  services.  He  put  him  aside  in  his  con- 
ferences with  the  Indians,  employing  instead  the  secre- 
tary of  the  colony.  He  made  little  or  no  eilort  to  have  Liv- 
ingston's .accounts  with  the  government  adjusted,  or  the 
money  due  him  refunded.  He  treated  him  with  formal 
courtesy,  but  nothing  more.  As  Fletcher  joined  the  anti- 
Leisler  faction,  Livingston  was  disappointed  in  not  meet- 
ing with  tlic  recognition  that  his  services  and  sacrifices 
deserved.  He  was  disgusted,  and  rescjlved  to  appeal  in 
person  to  the  throne  for  justice.  Fletcher  did  not  inider- 
stand  the  man.  He  did  n(U  dream  that  Livingston's  little 
body  contained  a  soul  which  would  not  brook  neglect  and 
injustice  ;  and  which  was  capable  of  seeking  revenge  by 
means,  and  through  instruments,  the  most  effec  tual.  He- 
fore  he  sailed  for  ICngland,  he  procured  from  T'lrtcher  a 
pajier  which  was  important  in  his  designs.  It  could  not 
well  be  refused.  It  was  a  certificate  as  to  the  justice  of 
one  item  of  his  claims.  It  was  all  he  asked  for.  With  this 
he  could  manage  the  rest. 

He  was  unfortunate  on  his  voyage.  The  ship  lost  her 
rudder,  lloated  for  a  long  time  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves, 
and  was  at  last  driven  upon  the  coast  of  Portugal.  After 
being  five  months  at  sea,  subsisting  seventeen  weeks  on  a 
pint  of  water  and  a  little  cocoanut  a  day,  he  escaped  from 
the  wreck  and  travelled  through  Portugal  to  a  port  in 
Spain,  whence  he  sailed  for  England.  He  addressed  him- 
self without  delay  to  the  business  he  had  in  hand.  His 
old  friend,  Governor  Dongan,  was  then  in  England,  and 
rendered  him  important  service.  His  address  and  man 
ners  were  quiet  and  insinuating,  so  that,  with  Dongan's 
assistance,  he  had  little  difficulty  in  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  gentlemen  around  the  throne,  who  became  his 
friends  and  future  correspondents.     When  he  had  put  his 
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business  in  proper  shape,  and  had  interested  the  king'j 
advisers,  he  memorialized  the  lords  of  trade.  He  state  I 
tliat  he  had  come  to  England  to  have  his  claims  for  advaii* 
CCS  to  the  government  of  New  Yorl<  adjusted  and  leim- 
biirsed,  alleging  tliat  owing  to  the  wants  of  the  province, 
Governor  Fletcher  had  diverted  to  other  uses  the  money 
raised  by  act  of  Assembly  to  pay  him.  Then  he  opene  I 
his  attfick  on  Fletcher.  He  had  no  expectation  that  his 
cl.iims  would  be  paid  in  New  York,  •*  by  reason  of  Colonel 
i'letcher's  proceedings  there."  The  lords  of  trade  per- 
mitted him  to  call  several  witnesses  to  prove  what  ihosj 
"  proceedings  "  were.  Before  he  hnd  finished  the  testimony, 
it  was  made  to  appear  that  Fletcher  was  a  bad  man,  an  I 
(jiiite  unfit  for  his  position.' 

These  proceedings  had  a  wondorfid  inlhience  on  publi  : 
opinion.  Soon  after,  Livingston  formally  asked  the  lords 
"f  trade  to  have  his  accounts  considered  and  adjusted. 
More  than  this,  he  asked  to  be  confirmed  for  life  in  liis 
several  ofiices,  w'th  the  usual  salaries  and  fees,  and  als'.» 
to  be  appointed  secretary  for  Indian  afTairs  for  life,  with 
an  annual  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

His  accounts  were  in  admirable  shape.  Besides  ten 
iiarrels  of  powder  taken  from  his  stores  by  Leisler,  there 
were  six  other  items,  which,  including  interest  at  eight  per 
rent.,  amounted  to  ;^5,725  6s.  ;</.,  New  York  money.  The 
lords  of  trade,  with  a  favorable  report,  referred  the  ac- 
counts to  the  lords  of  the  treasury.  After  consideration 
in-  that  board  all  his  claims  were  allowed,  and  in  tlieir  re- 


'  It  is  evident  that  men  were  no  better  then  than  now.     At  the  begin- 

iing  of  the  procccdinjjs  before  the  I^oafd  of  Trafle,  "  Captain  William  Kid 

iftorward  the  pirate)  sworn  says  thr  t  John  Tutall  the  sheriff  of  New  York 

•ke  t«»  him  to  get  his  pe«>ple  from  on  hoard  his  vessell  they  being  Inhnh- 

\nis  of  New  York  to  vote  at   ihe  election  ai>out  three  months  since,  fo: 

,ch  i)crs(tns  as  the  Governor  desired  should  be  elected." 
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port  to  the  king  they  recommended  that  he  be  confirmed 
in  his  several  offices,  and  that  his  salary  as  secretary  of 
Indian  afTairs  be  fixed  at  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  per 
annum.  The  king  acceded  to  the  recommendations  of  his 
lords  in  all  jiarticulars.  vSomc  of  iiis  claims  were  paid  in 
England,  and  the  remainder  was  ordered  to  be  paid  in 
New  York. 

Having  laid  the  foundation  of  serious  troubles?  to  Flet- 
cher, who  at  home  had  treated  him  so  unfairly,  with  a 
fair  amoimt  of  cash  in  his  pocket,  and  the  king's  orders  on 
the  government  of  New  York  to  pay  what  was  still  due 
him,  but  more  than  all,  with  his  life  commissions  in  hand, 
he  sailed  for  home,  after  an  al)scn(  e  of  about  two  years. 
Governor  Fletcher  was  in  Albany  when  he  arrived  in  New 
York,  lie  hastened  thither  and  j^rcscnted  his  (  redcnlials. 
Ills  rccejition  was  anylliing  but  cordial.  1^'letcher  had 
been  informed  of  the  charges  against  him,  and  the  inves- 
tigation that  Livingston  had  provoked.  He  was  very 
angry,  and  asserted  that  the  ciiargcs  were  false,  claiming 
that  ail  the  members  of  the  Council,  two  of  whom  were 
Livingston's  own  brothers-in-law,  would  testify  to  his  good 
behavior,  not  meddling  in  the  least  witli  the  revenues  or 
other  matters  outside  of  his  official  duties.  \Vhen,  there- 
fore, Livingston  presented  himself,  Fletcher  treated  him 
with  rudeness  and  disdain.  Notwithstanding  the  king's 
sign-manual  to  his  commissions,  ho  suspended  him  from 
all  his  offices. 

Subsequently  Livingston  presented  a  petition  to  the 
governor  and  Council,  praying  that  his  accounts  might  be 
])aid  as  directed  by  the  king.  No  attention  was  given  to 
this  request,  but  the  Council  considered  his  commissions, 
and  unanimously  (Peter  Schuyler  not  voting)  agreed  upon 
a  report  : 

That  for  the  offices  of  collector  of  the  excise,  receiver 
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of  quit-rents,  town  clerk,  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  clerk  of 
the  common  pleas,  he  had  been  sufficiently  paid  and  re- 
warded by  salaries  and  fees,  "  inasmuch  tliat  he  has  there- 
by raised  himself  from  nothing,  to  be  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  the  province."  That  the  ofllce  of  receiver  had 
always  been  discharged  by  the  sheriffs  ;  and  that  there 
was  no  sucli  office  as  secretary  of  Indian  affairs,  all  solonui 
treaties  and  conferences  with  tlie  Indians  having  been 
the  work  of  the  governor  himself  ;  all  that  Livingston 
pretended  to  do  therein  was  t<>  render  from  Dutch  into 
English,  having  no  knowledge  of  tiie  Indian  language,  or 
influence  with  tlic  Five  Nations  ;  and  that  in  ijje  present 
impoverished  state  of  the  finances  and  of  the  people  in 
consequence  of  the  war,  the  salary  would  be  an  iiUolcral>le 
burden. 

The  report  also  alleged  that  Livingston  was  an  alien, 
born  of  Scotch  parents  in  Rotterdam,  ( onsequent'y  dis- 
(jualified  to  hold  any  place  of  trust  relating  to  the  treas- 
ury ;  and  concluded  with  the  recommendation  that  lie  be 
suspended  from  the  offices  of  receiver,  collector,  and  sec- 
retary, until  the  king's  pleasure  be  further  known. 

Livingston  immediately  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, one  of  the  ministers,  complaining  of  the  treatment 
lie  had  received  in  the  face  of  the  king's  orders  and  com- 
missions, alleging  that  Fletcher  was  at  the  bottom,  for  the 
Council  under  liis  control  must  submit  to  his  dictation. 
.Shrewsbury  was  his  warm  friend,  and  had  shown  him 
much  kindness  at  court. 

Fletcher,  on  the  other  hand,  wrote  to  the  government, 
accusing  Livingston  of  false  representations,  or  he  could 
not  have  procured  such  favors.  He  attacked  his  private 
character,  and  said  that  he  had  unjustly  made  a  fortune 
out  of  the  provincial  gcjvernment,  "  never  disbursing  six 
pence,  but  with  the   expcctuLiuu  of  twelve   pence  in   re- 
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turn;"  that,  "beginning  as  a  little  bookkeeper,  he  liad 
screwed  himself  into  one  of  the  most  considerable  estates 
in  the  province  ;"  that  "he  is  known  to  all  men  here  to 
have  neither  religion  or  morality.  His  whole  thirst  is  to 
enrich  himself  by  any  and  every  means.  Yes,  it  is  re- 
ported, he  said  lie  would  rather  be  called  Knave  Living- 
ston than  Poor  Livingston." 

Livingston  made  an  able  rcpl)  to  the  report  of  the 
Council.  It  was  true,  lie  said,  that  he  rendered  the  Indian 
speeches  from  the  Dutch  translation  into  English,  but 
that  was  not  the  whole  of  it.  lie  revised  the  manuscript, 
recorded  it  in  the  books,  and  furnished  the  governor  with 
a  copy.  This  work  had  t(j  be  done  whenever  the  Indians 
ajipearcd  before  the  governor  or  the  commissioners,  forty 
or  fifty  times  a  year.  He  was  not  foreign-born,  but 
Scottish,  born  after  King  James  I.  came  to  the  throne, 
when  all  Scotchmen  were  recognized  as  Englishmen  ;  and 
that  he  liad  lived  in  the  province  of  New  York  twenty-two 
years,  owned  lands  and  houses  of  some  value  ;  but  now, 
forsooth,  it  is  alleged,  "I  am  an  alien."  As  to  his  prop- 
erty, whatever  it  was,  he  had  gained  it  by  industry  and 
prudence.  If  he  had  made  anything  by  subsisting  the 
troops,  it  was  because  no  others  could  or  would  do  it.  He 
had  collected  quit-rents,  and  remitted  them  to  the  re- 
ceiver-general, without  fee  or  reward.  If  others  wished 
the  office  on  the  same  terms,  he  would  gladly  surrender  it. 

Fletcher's  administration  was  drawing  to  its  close.  He 
wished  to  stay,  and  sent  over  some  friends  to  intercede  in 
Ids  behalf.  It  was  of  no  avail.  Livingston's  demonstra- 
tion against  him  was  producing  its  fruit.  No  efforts  could 
retard  its  growth. 

Livingston,  while  in  England,  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  many  men  among  the  ruling  classes,  some  of 
wlioni  were  his  correspondents,  and  kept  liim  informed  as 
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to  all  matters  relating  to  the  colony.  He  became  ac- 
quainted with  Lord  Bcllomont,  who  had  been  selected  as 
Fletcher's  successor.  He  learned  that  Bcllomont  sympa- 
thized witli  the  friends  of  the  late  Jacob  Leisler.  Several  <jf 
them  were  in  England,  W(;rking  for  the  removal  of  Fletciier, 
and  for  the  appointment  of  a  man  more  friendly  to  their 
interests.  The  attainder  of  Leisler,  and  the  confiscation 
of  his  property,  they  sought  to  reverse.  It  could  only  be 
done  by  a  governor  opposed  to  the  present  riding  parly 
in  the  j)rovince.  ],ivingston  also  learned  that  public 
npinion  was  forming  against  large  grants  of  land  in  New 
Voik,  and  that  efforts  would  be  made  to  vacate  some  pat- 
ents already  issued  for  some  large  tracts,  termed  *'  extrava- 
gant grants."  Exercising  his  usual  ( aution  and  shrewd- 
ness, he  Sf)ught  to  make  a  favorable  impression  on  Hello- 
mont,  and  arranged  to  make  his  j^eace  with  Leisler's  friends 
and  relatives.  When  he  learned  from  his  (•oirespt)n(lenls 
tiiat  the  time  had  come  for  Fletcher's  removal,  and  Hello- 
mont's  apj^ointment,  he  knew  that  the  time  had  come  also 
for  a  change  in  his  politics.  He  accordingly  abandoned  the 
]~»arty  with  which  he  had  acted  during  the  time  of  Leisler's 
usurpation,  and  years  after,  in  order  to  join  the  Leislerians. 

Lord  Bcllomont  was  ajipointed  Governor  in  March,  1697, 
but  did  not  arrive  in  New  York  until  April,  1698.  He  was 
a  man  of  strong  passions,  and  of  a  temper  that  could  brook 
no  opposition,  yet  withal  honest  in  his  convictions.  Ho 
was  thoroughly  committed  to  the  Leislerian  party.  In  his 
instructions  is  a  paragraph  directing  him  to  examine  the 
afTairs  relating  to  Robert  I>ivingston,  and  to  learn  why  the 
king's  orders  of  1695  had  not  been  obeyed. 

One  of  the  first  things  he  did  on  Ids  arrival  was  to  order 
an  investigation.  Fletcher  was  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Coimcil  to  prove  his  allegations  against  Living- 
ston, and  to  justify  himself  in  suspending  his  cuuunissions. 
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He  did  not  appear,  and  the  Council  declared  that  they 
could  not  be  judges  in  a  matter  as  to  which  they  had  al- 
ready expressed  an  opinion,  and  were  now  a  party.  Tiicy 
had  now  nothing  to  ofTcr  in  justification  of  the  suspension. 
They  could  only  say,  that  they  knew  nothing  to  the  preju- 
dice i)(  Livingston's  reputation,  and  believed  him  to  be  the 
fittest  man  in  the  colony  to  contract  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  tr(jops.  They  therefore  referred  the  whole  matter  to 
his  Excellency  to  be  determiiied  by  his  individual  judg- 
ment, ile  duly  examined  the  case,  and  decidv'd  that  Liv- 
ingston's claims  were  just,  and  should  be  i)ai(l.  As  to  his 
commissions,  he  found  him  fit  and  capable.  In  his  report 
to  his  su})eriors,  he  made  no  reconunendations,  leaving  it 
to  them  to  remove  his  susperision,  and  restore  him  to  his 
ollices,  in  their  own  time  and  pleasure. 

A  full  year  afterward  the  L(jrds  of  Trade,  in  one  of  their 
letters,  said  that  they  had  noted  the  report,  but  as  no  one 
had  appeared  for  J^ivingston,  they  sup[)osed  the  business 
had  been  arranged,  and  so  let  it  rest.  Livingston  promptly 
acted  upon  the  hint,  and  directed  his  solicitor  to  present 
his  case,  and  ask  for  an  .idjustment.  lie  was  directed  to 
lay  the  matter  before  the  king,  through  the  Secretary  of 
State.  This  was  done.  But  new  revelations  were  made 
as  to  some  of  Uvingston's  past  transactions,  especially  his 
relations  with  the  pirate  Kidd,  which  shook  the  confidence 
of  IJellomont  in  his  integrity,  who  communicated  his  sus- 
picions to  the  government,  and  final  action  on  the  claims 
was  again  deferred. 

Bellomont  had  been  warmly  attached  to  him,  so  much  so 
that  when  he  had  suspended  several  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  appointed  Leislcrians  to  the  vacancies,  Livingston 
was  one  of  them.  This  appointment  was  acceptable  on 
many  accounts.  It  gratified  his  ambition  as  a  politician, 
and  made  him  the  peer  of  the  men  who,  a  few  years  be- 
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fore,  under  the  inspiration  of  Fletcher,  had  poured  such 
contempt  upon  him.  The  aflair  of  Kidd,  however,  clouded 
liis  enjoyment,  for  it  embarrassed  tiie  settlement  of  his 
claims,  involving  so  large  a  portion  of  his  estate.  Pirates 
Iiad  long  infested  the  coasts  of  the  English  colonies,  where 
they  had  been  in  a  measure  patronized  and  protected. 
The  harbors  of  Long  Island  within  the  Sound  had  been 
liieir  jirincipal  rendezvous.  They  brought  cargoes  of  In- 
dia goods,  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  plundered  from 
English  East  India  merchantmen,  nnd  found  a  market  or 
concealment.  They  had  become  an  intolerable  nuisance 
to  tlic  government  and  to  honest  traders.  Efforts  were 
actively  made  to  suppress  them,  but  with  little  success. 

Livingston,  on  liis  way  to  England  in  1695,  conceived  a 
project  which  he  believed  would  drive  them  from  tlie  seas, 
while  it  would  enrich  its  projectors.  After  he  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Hellomont  lie  explained  to  him 
the  project  and  solicited  his  counsel.  It  was  a  device 
somewhat  (luestiunable  as  to  its  morality,— a  sort  of  modi- 
fied piracy.  Armed  ships  were  to  be  employed  to  cruise 
in  the  Indian  seas  in  search  of  piratical  vessels.  When  a 
capture  was  made  with  a  cargo  of  stolen  goods,  the  pirates 
were  to  be  punished  as  they  deserved,  and  their  merchan- 
dise turned  over,  not  to  the  rightful  owners,  but  to  the 
owners  of  the  ships  making  the  capture.  Hellomont  ap- 
proved the  project,  and  agreed  to  join  him  in  fitting  out 
the  first  cruiser.  lie  took  an  active  part  in  the  business, 
and  interested  other  noble  lords  in  the  enterprise — even 
tiie  king  was  said  to  have  been  a  shareholder.  Livingston 
was  appointed  agent  of  the  company.  He  was  autiiorizcd 
to  buy  a  ship,  arm  it,  supply  it  with  stores,  and  hire  oflficers 
and  crew.  Among  his  acquaintances  was  one  Captain 
Kidd,  a  resident  of  New  York,  who  was  master  of  a  mer- 
chant ship,  and  a  man  of  courage,  as  had  been  shown  on 
»7 
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some  trying  occasions.  lie  happened  to  be  in  London. 
Livingston  succeeded  in  securing  liis  service  as  captain  of 
tlie  anti-piratical  craft. 

Helioniont  for  himself  and  his  noble  partners,  whose 
names  do  not  appear,  entered  into  a  written  agreement 
with  I^ivingston  ami  Kidd.  He  engaged  to  furnisli  four- 
fifths  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  enterprise.  After  pay- 
ing the  crew,  he  was  to  receive  four-fifths  of  the  plunder. 
Livingston  gave  his  b<jnd  to  IJellomont  for  his  faithful 
performance  of  all  his  untlertakings  iu  the  premises,  as 
also  did  Kidd,  witii  a  penalty  of  twenty  thousand  ])ounds. 

The  siiip  was  ready  to  sail  in  the  latter  part  of  February, 
1696.  She  first  came  to  the  coasts  of  New  York  and  New 
England  to  procure  a  full  complement  of  men,  and  to 
look  into  the  haunts  of  pirates.  After  securing  a  crew 
slie  sailed  for  the  East  Indies.  Not  successful  in  taking 
pirate  ships,  Kidd  himself  became  a  })irate.  His  capt- 
ures in  the  eastern  seas  soon  became  notc^rious,  and  made 
his  name  a  terror  to  honest  merchantmen.  Fletcher  was 
aware  of  his  presence  near  New  York  when  collecting 
his  crew,  and  after  he  sailed  wrote  to  the  Lords  of  Trade 
that  Kidd  had  shown  his  letters-patent  for  the  suppression 
of  piracy,  and  had  collected  a  crew  of  notoriously  bad 
fellows,  and  added;  "It  is  believed  that  if  they  are  not 
successful,  it  will  not  be  in  Kidd's  power  to  control  them  ; 
they  will  have  money /rr/cw  aiit  ncfas."  It  was  afterward 
reported,  and  Kidd  alleged  in  his  defence  that  the  crew 
mutinied  and  forced  him,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  to  com- 
mit unlawful  depredations  on  the  commerce  of  the  seas. 

Bcllomont,  smarting  under  the  exposure  of  his  connec- 
tion with  Kidd,  and  the  use  made  of  it  by  Fletcher  and 
his  political  enemies,  charged  Livingston  as  the  author 
of  all  the  trouble  and  scandal.  lie  said  that  Livingston 
introduced  Kidd  to  him,  visited  his  house  with  him,  made 
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all  the  arrangements,  and  drew  up  all  the  papers  with  his 
own  hand.  When  Kiild  made  his  aj)pearance  on  the 
coast  in  the  early  suninier  of  1699,  Helloinont  was  in 
IJoston.  IJy  a  decoy  etler  he  induced  Ki(Ul  to  visit 
Boston,  where  he  was  arrested.  Hi'lloniont  in  his  report 
to  the  lit^ard  of  Trade  did  not  spare  1-ivinicsion.  lie  said 
that  I.ivintj;sti)n  had  hurried  to  IJt)ston  to  enihez/le  Kidd's 
rich  cargo,  and  get  released  from  his  Ix^nd.  lie  went  fiu*- 
thcr,  and  said  that  he  now  suspected  him  of  <  (»mi)iiciiy  with 
Kidd.  In  this  he  wronged  his  old  friend.  Livingston, 
aware  of  these  reporti,  and  of  IJellomont's  great  irritation, 
went  to  Boston  to  vindicate  himself  from  unjust  charges. 
He  appeared  before  Bellomont  and  his  Council,  and  suc- 
cessfully acquitted  himself.  His  explanations  seem  to 
have  been  entirely  satisfactory  to  Bellomont,  although  he 
did  not  withdraw  his  injurious  asj)ersions  made  to  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Of  these  Livingston  at  the  time  had  no 
knowledge,  or  he  d(jubtless  would  have  secured  their 
modification,  if  not  withdrawal.  Afterward  Bellomont 
treated  him  wiili  courtesy,  and  corresponded  with  him  as 
usual  on  Indian  a  "fairs  and  other  public  business.  But 
his  self-l(jve  was  wounded.  He  did  not  regard  Livingston 
as  his  warm  personal  friend  as  <jf  old,  nor  henceforth  "the 
best  man  in  the  province."  He  was  disposed  to  say  ill- 
natured  things  of  him.  On  one  occasion  he  said  :  '*  The 
soldiers  in  Albany  arc  worse  used  than  here,  to  Living- 
ston's only  satisfaction  [Livingston  yet  furnished  sub- 
sistence!, ^*^''  ^^^  pinched  an  estate  out  of  their  poor 
bellies."  At  another  time  he  said:  "Graham  has  only 
one  friend  in  the  province,  Livingston,  who  has  not  quite 
so  much  cunning  as  he."  He  never  could  forget  the  ex- 
posure of  his  unfortunate  connection  with  Kidd.  It  preyed 
on  his  mind.  He  could  not  forgive  Livingston.  At  last 
he  resolved  to  remove  liim  from  the  Council,  and  it  was  to 
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have  been  done  the  night  before  his  sudden  death.     This 
saved  Livingston  for  the  time. 

After  tlie  death  of  Helloniont,  Lieutenant-novcrnor  \an- 
fan  b'jing  absent,  the  achninistration  of  tiie  !^(»V('rnnK'nt  de- 
volved ui)()n  the  C'onntil,  of  wliom  two  members  were  anti- 
Leislcrian.  Livingston,  knowing  tiiat  liellomont  had  not 
regardrd  liim  as  a  friend  fur  some  time  before*  his  death,  and 
aware  of  liis  intention  t«)  suspend  liim,  now  j  )ined  the  mi- 
nority against  the  party  with  whicli  lie  had  been  afiiliated 
sojne  four  years.  lie  l<new  quite  well  that  a  new  governor 
would  soon  be  appointed,  that  in  all  probability  he  would 
be  a  man  of  opposite  politics,  and  lie  was  now  preparing 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  governor's  party.  When  Nanfan 
returned,  and  assumed  control  of  affairs,  he  f(jund  means 
to  conciliate  him,  and  make  liimsclf  useful  to  his  adminis- 
tration, lie  had  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  Lords  of 
Trade,  in  which  he  was  lavish  in  praises  of  the  late  gover- 
nor, but  slyly  insinuated  some  things  to  his  prejudice,  just 
enough  to  give  the  impression  that,  notwithstanding  all 
his  protestations  of  honor,  and  his  declamations  against  the 
corruptions  of  his  predecessors,  he  had  had  an  eye  to  his 
own  interests.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Five  Nations, 
Livingston  said,  in  their  conferences,  to  m:ike  presejits  in 
exchange  for  those  they  received.  The  greater  the  presents 
they  received,  the  more  beaver  skins  they  gave,  which  were 
always  treated  as  the  governor's  perquisites.  At  the  last 
conference  held  by  his  late  Excellency,  so  great  and  valu- 
able were  the  gifts  of  the  governor  presented  in  his  own 
name,  but  chargeable  to  the  revenues  of  the  province, 
that  the  Indians  were  fairly  taken  ofT  their  feet.  They 
had  not  expected  so  much,  and  did  not  come  prepared 
to  reciprocate.  They  felt  themselves  obliged  in  honor 
to  procure  more  beavers.  With  the  presents  the  Earl 
had  given    them,  they  went    to  the  traders  and   bought 
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beavers,  which  the  next  day  they  laid  at  the  governor's 
feet. 

Soon  afterward  he  wrote  again.  lie  said  tliat  he  had 
intended  to  embark  for  England  on  urgent  private  busi- 
ness, and  public  as  well  :  fust,  to  vindicate  himself  before 
the  Lords  of  Trade  from  the  aspersions  of  Lord  liellomont 
as  to  his  connection  with  the  pirate  Kidd,  and  the  embez- 
zlement o:  his  cargo  ;  second,  to  ])rocure  a  settlement  of 
his  claims,  for  he  had  exhausted  his  estate  in  subsisting 
tlic  troops,  and  was  now  forced  to  borrow  money  at  ten 
per  cent.  True,  the  Karl  had  granted  him  warrants  on  the 
treasury  in  liquidation,  but  had  immediately  afterward  pro- 
cured an  order  in  Council  stopping  payment ;  lastly,  he 
wished  to  confer  with  their  lordships  upon  certain  schemes 
he  had  suggested  in  a  previous  letter  for  the  better  se- 
curity and  protection  of  the  colony.  But  he  liad  been 
constrained  to  defer  liis  voyage,  because  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Xanfan  wanted  his  services  in  his  approaching  con- 
ference with  the  Indians,  and  thouglit  his  presence  essen- 
tial. The  convention  with  the  Five  Nations  had  been 
held,  and  was  a  great  success.  Large  presents  were  ex- 
changed, of  which  the  poor  province  bore,  as  usual,  the 
greater  part  of  the  expense.  Besides  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty  beaver  skins  contributed  to  Nanfan's  private 
purse,  they  gave  to  the  king  a  deed  for  their  hunting- 
grounds  lying  north  of  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and 
east  of  Lake  Huron.  Livingst(Mi  modestly  took  to  him- 
self some  credit  for  the  success  of  the  negotiations.  Xan- 
fan seemed  so  pleased  with  his  services,  that,  on  the  asking, 
he  certified  to  his  valuable  assistance,  and  recommended 
the  Lords'  favorable  consideration  of  his  peculiar  circum- 
stances, that  he  might  obtain  speedy  relief  in  the  payment 
of  his  claims  and  restoration  to  his  offices. 

After  Nanfan  had  closed  his  public  conference  with  the 
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Indians  ,it  Albany,  a  delegation  of  the  principal  sachems 
visited  him  in  tlie  fort.  Their  business  apparently  was  to 
confer  with  him  more  particularly  as  to  some  of  their  rela- 
tions still  held  as  prisoners  in  Canada,  notwithstanding  the 
peace.  In  reality  it  was  to  demand  that  Livingston  should 
be  sent  to  England  as  their  agent,  and  represent  their 
wishes  to  the  throne.  They  said  that  they  not  only  desired 
that  eilectual  means  should  be  taken  to  release  their  friends 
from  prison,  but  that  the  intluencc  of  the  French  priests 
in  seducing  their  people  away  from  their  country  should  be 
counteracted  by  English  clergymen  residing  among  them. 
Send  Livingston  without  delay,  they  said,  "and  then  wc 
arc  in  hopes  wc  shall  have  a  good  issue  of  our  business." 

The  Indian  agency  was  ridiculed  by  the  old  partisans  of 
Lcisler,  who  said  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  request  of 
the  Indians,  as  of  Livingston  made  through  them.  It  was 
one  of  liis  old  tricks  t<j  lessen  his  own  expenses,  and  procure 
more  consideration  abroad.  Their  old  prejudices  were 
aroused.  Nanfan,  as  the  brother-in-law  of  I3ellomont,  was 
soon  in  full  symj^athy  with  them.  Their  distrust  of  him 
grew  with  what  it  fed  on — rumor  and  dislike.  In  October 
following,  the  Assembly  enacted  a  law  requiring  him  to 
ficcount  for  the  money  he  had  received  as  collector  of  ex- 
cise and  receiver  of  quit-rents,  and  authorized  the  seizure 
of  his  property  as  a  defaulter.  This  act  and  other  legisla- 
tion of  a  like  nature  aroused  the  anti-Leislcrian  party. 
They  had  been  shut  out  from  public  employment,  and 
now  their  estates  were  attached.  A  petition  to  the  king, 
reciting  their  grievances  and  asking  relief,  was  widely 
circulated,  and  received  a  long  list  of  signatures.  It  was 
believed  by  Xanfan  and  his  party,  not  without  r<jason,  that 
Livingston  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  agitation,  and 
in  all  probability  was  its  chief  promoter.  To  punish  him 
Nanfan  suspended  him  from  the  Council. 
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Although  lie  had  turned  against  the  party  by  whom 
13clloniont  and  Nanfan  were  supported,  and  had  joined  his 
(jld  friends  in  their  vigorous  address  to  the  llirone,  he  was 
nut  implicitly  trusted.  He  had  U)  take  other  measures  to 
regain  their  confidence.  I  lis  friends  in  ICngland  had  kept 
him  informed  as  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  province, 
and  had  given  him  notice  that  Lortl  Cornhury  would  soon 
be  governor  of  New  York,  and  that  he  was  nut  a  Leislcrian 
like  BcUomont.  He  trimmed  his  sails  accordingly,  and 
joined  in  an  address  ol"  congratulation  to  be  presented  to 
his  lordship  on  his  arrival. 

In  Lord  Cornbury's  first  conference  with  the  Five  Na- 
tions, July,  1702,  Livingston  was  recognized  as  Secretary 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  acted  in  that  capacity.  But  from 
the  first  he  was  not  a  favorite  with  Cornbury,  who  in  after 
years  gave  public  expression  to  his  dislike.  He  was  not 
restored  to  the  Council,  and  was  treated  with  marked  neg- 
lect. His  dalliance  with  the  Leislerians  had  much  to  do 
v;ith  his  present  position.  He  was  not  trusted  by  cither 
party.  He  now  had  little  hope  of  satisfactorily  adjusting 
his  affairs  with  the  government.  He  returned  to  the  proj- 
ect which  had  been  laid  aside  at  Nanfan's  solicitation,  and 
now  resolved  on  his  deferred  voyage  to  England.  His 
great  success  on  his  former  visit  gave  him  encouragement. 
Moreover,  he  could  conceal  his  true  mcHives  under  the 
veil  of  an  Indian  agent.  True,  he  had  no  governor's  com- 
mission, but  then,  was  it  not  well  known  to  the  Lords  of 
Trade,  that  the  Five  Nations  had  urgently  requested  such 
a  commission  for  him  ?  Did  they  not  know  that  the  In- 
dians had  begged  him  to  present  their  condition  to  the 
t  irone,  and  ask  for  relief?  Did  they  not  know  of  the  In- 
dians' appeal  for  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  give  them  re- 
ligious instruction  ? 

He  sailed  from  New  York  on  June  2,  1703.    The  voyage, 
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like  tlic  first,  was  unfortunate.  On  the  English  coast,  near 
the  British  Ciiannel,  his  shij)  was  captured  by  a  Fremli 
privateer.  Tlic  captors,  after  pUmdering  it,  allowed  the 
sliip  to  be  ranstinied.  Livingston  lost  some  valuable 
private  papers,  but  concealed  a  package  sent  by  Lord 
Cornbury,  which  he  sent  to  the  lioard  of  Trade  with  a 
j)athetic  letter  detailing  his  misfortunes.  He  resorted  to 
his  old  tactics  after  his  shipwreck.  After  relating  the 
incidents  of  the  capture  by  the  privateer,  he  says:  "I 
have  been  a  servant  of  tlie  crown  twenty-eight  years,  and 
have  launched  out  all  the  small  fortune  I  have,  besides  in- 
curring consitlerable  debts,  in  victualling  her  Majesty's 
forces.  To  secure  the  payment  of  what  is  due  me  from 
the  crown,  I  was  constrained  to  leave  my  family  and  busi- 
ness, and  liave  now  met  with  this  disaster," 

On  his  arrival  in  London  he  shrewdly  addressed  himself 
first  to  the  affairs  of  the  Five  Nations.  In  his  memorial 
to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  alter  alluding  to  their  wishes  to 
have  him  act  as  their  agent,  he  shows  how  useful  they 
have  always  been  to  the  colony,  and  were  still.  "  They 
fight  our  battles,  and  are  a  living  barrier  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  French.  In  the  wars  they  have  suf- 
fered exceedingly  by  the  loss  of  men,  both  in  battle,  and 
by  the  French  priests,  who  have  seduced  large  numbers 
of  them  to  leave  their  country  and  live  in  Canada.  They 
now  earnestly  appeal  for  protection,  especially  against  the 
influence  of  the  priests.  They  desire  religious  instruc- 
tion, but  prefer  Protestant  tcacliers.  Let  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries be  sent  among  them,  and  they  will  be  gladly 
welcomed.  Their  people  will  be  taught  the  true  religion, 
and  they  will  no  longer  permit  French  priests  to  reside 
among  them."  lie  then  passes  to  a  brief  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  province,  interspersing  it  with  praises  of 
Lord  Cornbury,  who  was  a  cousin  of  (Jueen  Anne,  then 
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nil  the  throne.  He  makes  no  allusion  to  himself,  his  sfi- 
vices,  or  his  afTairs. 

The  Lords  of  Trade  advised  him  to  consult  with  the 
iJisiiop  of  London,  who  put  him  into  communication  with 
the  Society  for  Propagating  the  CfOSi)el  in  Foreign  Parts, 
l)V  whom  he  was  invited  to  attend  a  missicjnary  meeting  to 
he  held  at  the  Archbishop's  j^rdace.  I  lis  negotiations 
resulted  in  securing  two  clergymen  of  the  Church  as  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Indians.  He  was  thus  engaged  appar- 
ently a  full  year,  devoting  the  entire  time  to  the  aflairs  of 
his  constituents,  the  Five  Nations. 

In  August,  1704,  he  again  memorialized  the  Board  of 
'I'rado.  It  was  now  on  his  own  individual  business.  He 
asks  that  his  suspension  from  the  onice  of  secretary  by 
(Governor  Fletcher  may  be  annulled,  and  lie  be  "  restored 
to  the  capacity  of  receiving  his  salary,  according  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  late  Lord  Hellomont,  now  amount- 
ing to  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  sterling.'* 
The  Lorrls  of  Trade  toc^k  his  memorial  into  consideration. 
They  found  his  statements  to  be  true,  and  that  notwitii- 
sianding  his  suspension,  he  had  since  been  serviceable  in 
Indian  treaties.  They  made  a  favorable  report  to  the 
fjueen,  who  by  order  in  council  removed  the  suspension, 
and  restored  him  to  all  his  rights  under  the  commis- 
sion. 

So  far,  well.  But  he  was  not  yet  satisfied.  His  other 
commissions  from  the  king  in  1695  had  been  discredited. 
No  one  of  the  governors,  not  even  Bellomont,  liad  caused 
tliem  to  be  respected.  He  now  wished  them  confirmed, 
or  new  commissions  issued  by  the  queen.  He  believed 
her  sign-manual  would  be  respected,  especially  by  the  pres- 
ent governor,  Cornbury,  who  prided  himself  on  his  near 
relationship  to  the  sovereign.  He  waited  and  worked 
nearly  a  year  longer.     His  patience  and  efforts  were  re- 
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warded  with  success.     On  September  29,  1705,  tlie  queen 
issued  her  mandate  : 

"  I  Ijcrcby  restore,  confirm,  constitute  and  appoint  you, 
Robert  Livingston,  to  be  our  town  clerk,  clerk  of  the 
peace,  clerk  of  llie  common  picas,  in  our  county  and  city 
(jf  Albany,  and  the  secretary,  or  agent  of  the  government 
of  New  York  to  the  Indians." 

He  returned  home.  But  Lord  Cornbury  and  the  Coun- 
cil did  not  respect  Ids  new  commission  more  than  the  old. 
He  was  imder  a  cloud  which  the  sini  of  the  queen's  favor 
could  not  lift.  lie  fust  presented  his  credentials  to  Lord 
Cornbury,  who  ordered  them  in  October,  1706,  into  the 
iiands  of  the  secretary  of  Council,  witii  directions  to  exam- 
ine King  William's  commissions,  together  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Council  thereon,  and  lay  the  papers  before  the 
governor  and  Council.  The  secretary  made  haste  slowly. 
It  was  not  until  September,  1708,  that  the  business  was 
ready  for  the  action  of  the  Coinicil.  The  queen's  commis- 
sion was  then  ordered  to  be  recorded  in  full.  Livingston 
now  presented  a  formal  request  to  have  his  salary  paid,  or 
adjusted.  The  Council  refused,  alleging  that  the  office  of 
sec  retary  was  useless  and  burdensome  ;  and  ordered  that 
it  should  be  so  represented  to  the  queen.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  were  agreed  in  this  disposition  of  the 
petition,  except  Peter  Schuyler,  who  did  not  vote. 

When  Lord  Cornbury  was  about  to  be  recalled,  Living- 
ston determined  to  make  another  effort  to  have  his  com- 
rnission  recognized,  and  secure  his  impaid  salary.  The 
Council  had  been  reorganized,  the  new  members  being,  as 
he  believed,  nujre  favorable  to  his  interests.  He  hoped 
that  as  the  governor  was  about  to  retire,  he  would  be  bet- 
ter disposed.  He  sent  In  his  petition,  November  18,  1708. 
It  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Within  a  month  after  the  arrival  of  Cornbury's  succes 
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sor,  Lord  Lovelace,  Livingston  addressed  to  him  a  mcmo- 
1  i;il,  reciting  a  history  of  liis  case,  requesting  him  to  make 
liiniself  accjiiainted  witii  all  the  facts,  and  recommend  him 
to  her  Majesty  for  relief.  Lovelace  consulted  his  Counc  il, 
who  again  objec  ted  to  the  utility  of  the  oflicc  of  secretary. 
Of  course  no  action  was  taken.  Livingston  asked  them  to 
reduce  their  objections  to  writing,  and  furnish  him  with  a 
( (jpy.  This  was  a  preliminary  step  to  further  proceedings, 
ihit  Lovelace  died  before  he  had  time  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation  into  all  the  matters  involved.  The  recogni- 
tion of  the  office,  and  the  payment  of  the  salary  were  again 
deferred.     It  was  a  s<jre  disappointment. 

Robert  Hunter,  the  next  governor,  was  a  warm  friend 
of  Livingston.  They  were  both  Scotchmen,  and  as  men 
of  their  nationality  in  the  colony  were  very  few,  tliey 
fi-rmed  and  maintained  a  lasting  friendship.  Through 
Hunter's  partiality  his  fortune  was  largely  advanced. 
The  governor  had  been  directed  by  the  queen  to  settle  a 
colony  of  Pn^testant  Germans,  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  country  by  the  religi(His  wars  of  Europe,  and  were 
in  search  (;f  a  new  h  nnc.  He  bought  of  Livingston  six 
thousand  acres  of  his  manor  on  which  to  locate  them,  and 
then  gave  him  the  contract  of  furnishing  their  supplies. 
In  various  other  ways  he  proved  his  friendship  to  Living- 
ston's advantage.  There  were  times  when  he  had  grave 
doubts  of  his  fidelity  and  honor,  but  Livingston's  explana- 
tions were  always  accepted,  and  the  friendship  continued. 
Lven  after  he  returned  to  England  Jiis  kindness  to  liim 
was  usefid.  He  bore  testimony  to  the  government,  that 
Livingston  had  been  very  serviceable  to  him,  as  well  as  to 
Burnet,  his  successor  ;  and  lie  commended  him  for  favor- 
able consideration. 

During  the  brief  administration  of  Lovelace,  Livingston 
had  been  elected   to  the  Assembly  from  Albany  County, 
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and  at  its  second  session,  in  September,  17 lo,  he  succeeded 
in  procuring  an  act  relieving  his  estate  from  see  uestration 
under  tlie  law  of  the  Assembly  passed  in  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Xanfan's  time. 

In  less  tiian  six  months  after  Hunter  had  assumed  control 
of  the  government,  the  Council  took  into  consideration  the 
accounts  and  claims  of  Robert  Livingston,  and  after  a  full 
investigation  they  audited  them  for  payment.  Although 
tills  was  done,  payment  of  Iiis  salary  was  not  made  for  a 
year  afterward.  The  sachems  of  the  Five  Nations  now 
came  to  his  assistance.  In  a  convention  at  Albany  they 
made  an  urgent  request,  that  Governor  Hunter  should  lay 
the  business  before  the  queen,  and  seek  to  have  his  salary 
as  secretary  paid  in  full. 

Hunter's  partiality  to  Livingston,  and  his  dealings  with 
him,  occasioned  remark  in  England.  They  were  criticised 
bcf(^re  the  Lords  of  Trade,  who  considered  the  subject  of 
such  grave  importance  that  they  ordered  an  investigation. 
Lord  Cornbury,  now  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  was  sum- 
moned as  a  witness.  He  did  not  appear,  but  wrote  a. 
letter  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  in  which  he  severely  com- 
mented on  Hunter's  transactions  with  Livingston,  and 
gave  utterance  to  his  old  dislike.  These  proceedings 
placed  Hunter  on  his  defence.  His  agents  in  London 
presented  an  admirable  argument,  wdiich  settled  the  ques- 
tion in  his  favor.  They  say  of  Livingston,  that  "  he  has 
always  been  known  as  a  careful,  industrious,  and  diligent 
man,  who  by  these  more  than  by  other  means  hath  got  a 
considerable  estate."  *'  He  honorably  cleared  himself 
from  the  charges  of  fraud  and  peculation."  **  His  offers 
for  subsistence  (for  the  Palatines)  were  reasonable,  for  his 
facilities  to  provide  supplies  were  better  than  others,  hav- 
ing a  brewery  and  bakery  on  his  premises  near  the  Pala- 
tine settlement." 
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The  Assembly  of  17 14  passed  a  money  bill  {or  the  relief 
of  public  creditors.  All  claims  of  whatsoever  nature,  ex- 
cept those  named  in  the  act,  were  repudiated  as  fictitious, 
and  were  never  to  be  paid.  Tiie  prohibition  in  this  act  of 
the  legislature  had  reference  to  JJvingston's  claim  for 
salary  as  secretary,  for  interest,  and  unliquidated  Ijalances 
(uv  the  subsistence  of  the  troops,  for  which  j^avment  had 
been  refused  for  twenty  years,  notwithstanding  the  di- 
rections of  King  William  and  Oueen  Anne.  Livingston 
was  not  the  man  to  rest  quietly  under  such  a  rebuff.  The 
man  who  could  endure  starvation  and  shipwret  k,  wlio 
could  make  two  voynges  to  ICngland,  running  the  risks  of 
perils  by  sea  and  of  pid)lic  enemies,  Avho  could  remain 
away  from  his  house  and  business  many  successive  years 
to  obtain  justice,  was  not  the  man  to  be  so  su{>j)ressed,  and 
defrauded  of  his  rights  without  another  struggle.  He  was 
fertile  in  resources. 

The  year  before  he  had  applied  by  petition  to  the  gov- 
ernor  for  a  new  patent  of  liis  manor,  in  which  it  should 
be  permittetl  to  have  a  representation  in  the  Assembly. 
The  petition  was  laid  on  the  table  by  the  Council.  Now, 
by  an  arrangement  with  the  governor,  it  was  taken  up, 
and  favorably  considered.  A  new  patent  was  issued,  17  15, 
which  contained  the  privilege  lie  sought.  The  ne.xt  year 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  Assembly,  as  the  representative  of 
his  manor. 

Hunter  had  dissolved  several  assemblies  because  they  had 
not  passed  the  acts  he  recommended,  and  had  in  other  ways 
annoyed  him.  At  last,  in  17 16,  one  was  elected,  a  majority 
of  whose  members  were  willing  to  follow  his  directions — 
an  assembly  devoted  to  his  interests.  Of  this  body  Liv- 
ingston w%as  a  leading  and  influential  member.  At  its 
session  in  17 17,  he  procured  the  passage  of  an  act  attacli- 
ing  his  whole   manor  to  the  county  of  Albany.     Before 
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that  half  of  it  had  been  within  tlic  bounds  of  Dutchess 
County.  The  same  law  provided  for  the  election  of  cer- 
tain town  oflicers,  and  for  the  payment  of  its  member  just 
as  others  were  paid.  He  then  introduced  a  money  bill 
authorizing  an  issue  of  bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of 
forty-one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventeen  and  a  half 
ounces  of  plate,  ecjual  to  4 1 , 5 1 7 /'„''„-  Spanish  silver  dollars, 
to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  such  of  the  public  credit- 
ors as  had  been  omitted  or  excluded  from  the  act  of  17 14. 
Under  his  manipulations,  and  by  favor  of  the  Governor, 
this  bill  was  passed  through  the  Assembly  and  Council, 
and  received  the  approval  of  the  executive.  Of  this  large 
amount  of  money  I^ivingston  received  enough  to  liquidate 
all  his  claims.  It  was  now  twenty-two  years  since  his  first 
visit  to  England,  since  the  governor  and  Council  had  re- 
fused to  pay  what  was  due  him.  lie  had  finally  triumphed 
over  all  opposition,  and  compelled  a  recognition  of  his 
claims.  The  act  had  not  been  passed  without  difficulty. 
He  had  been  obliged  to  make  some  concessions  to  public 
opinion,  and  to  the  opposition  of  the  minority  in  the  Leg- 
islature, lie  promised  to  make  no  further  claims  forever 
on  the  government  for  his  salary  as  secretary. 

Livingston  was  elected  speaker  of  the  Assembly  in  May, 
1718,  and  held  that  position  for  seven  years,  when  age 
and  infirmities  obliged  him  to  resign.  The  House  was  de- 
voted to  the  politics  of  Hunter  and  of  his  successor  Rurnet, 
and  was  not  dissolved,  until  the  new  members,  elected  in 
place  of  those  who  died,  reversed  the  majorit)'.  It  had  a 
longer  existence  than  any  other  colonial  assembly. 

His  manor  and  politics  occupied  so  much  of  Living- 
ston's attention  after  he  became  speaker,  that  the  duties  of 
his  several  offices  had  to  be  performed  by  deputies  and 
clerks.  In  1720,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  he  thought  it 
time  to  retire  from  the  oflices  he  had  held  so  long  in  Al- 
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I)aiiy.  But  with  Iiis  usual  thrift  and  Scottisli  shrewdness, 
he  wished  tlie  salaries  and  fees  to  be  retained  in  his 
family.  They  had  laid  the  foundations  of  his  estate,  and 
been  its  chief  support  for  nearly  fifty  years,  until  they 
seemed  a  part  of  it.  Why  should  they  now  pass  into  the 
hands  of  a  stranger  ?  lie  took  Governor  Burnet  into  his 
confidence  as  to  his  son  as  his  successor,  but  did  not  give 
him  any  hint  about  the  salary,  only  about  the  office  of  sec- 
retary. Burnet  had  not  been  in  the  country  long  enough 
to  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  Livingston's  character.  He 
had  IkkI  a  good  report  of  him  from  Hunter,  and  probably 
knew  that  he  was  now  serving  as  secretary  without  salary 
according  to  the  arrangements  of  17 17.  Did  he  dream  that 
the  question  of  salary  would  be  revived  ?  Perhaps  not. 
He  fell  into  the  trap,  at  all  events. 

In  November,  1720,  Burnet  wrote  to  the  Lords  of 
Trade:  "Robert  Livingston,  speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
desires  to  have  his  son  Philip,  a  worthy  and  capable  man, 
appointed  to  his  place  as  secretary  of  the  Indian  affairs. 
This  I  earnestly  recommend,  because  Robert  Livingston 
was  always  serviceable,  to  Brigadier  Hutiter,  and  has  been 
of  the  greatest  use  to  me  bcth  in  the  Assembly  and  in 
Indian  affairs.  The  act  prohibiting  tlie  pernicious  trade 
(with  Canada)  is  chielly  owing  to  him."  Philip  Livingston 
was  appointed  the  following  year. 

The  prohibitory  act  referred  to  was  a  favorite  measure 
of  Burnet,  as  a  means  to  divert  the  fur  trade  from  Canada 
to  New  York.  English  goods  for  the  Indian  trade  were 
cheaper  and  better  than  the  French.  The  Indians  pre- 
ferred them,  and  the  Canadian  merchants  found  it  to  their 
advantage  to  procure  them  from  New  York  and  Albany  to 
supply  the  demand.  Burnet  believed  that  if  this  trade 
could  be  broken  up,  the  far  Indians  from  the  west  and 
northwest  would  bring  their  furs  directly  to  Albany,  to 
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exchange  for  English  goods,  .ind  in  this  way  the  trade 
would  be  enlarged,  while  the  English  influence  over  dis- 
tant tribes  would  be  superior  to  tiiat  of  the  ?>encli.  Liv- 
ingston was  early  informed  that  Hunter  in  all  probability 
would  not  return,  and  that  iJurnct  would  succeed  him. 
lie  also  had  hints  of  Ijurnct's  jiroposcd  policy.  vShorilv 
before  his  arrival,  he  adtlrcsscd  a  mcmorialou  Indian  affairs 
to  President  Schuyler,  in  which  he  took  strong  ground  in 
favor  of  prohibiting  the  Canadian  trade.  lie  urged 
Schuyler  to  take  the  inilintivo,  and  place  a  guard  at  the 
carrying  j^lace  (Fort  ICdward)  to  ])rcvent  the  transporta- 
tion of  goods.'  At  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature 
after  IJurnct's  arrival,  the  prohibitory  bill  was  introduced 
and  owed  its  enactment  to  Livingston's  inlluencc  and 
activity.     Hurnet  was  greatly  pleased. 

As  time  passed,  he  made  liimself  more  and  more  ser- 
viceable. Ihirnet  was  vain  of  ins  literary  attainments,  his 
pedigree,  and  more  than  all,  of  his  personal  aj^pearance. 
His  vanity  was  his  weakness.  Livingston,  a  go(jd  judge 
of  men,  was  not  slow  in  learning  how  best  to  serve  him- 
self by  ministering  to  tln^  governor's  f(jibles.  S(j  well  did 
he  stand  in  Hurnet's  estimation,  that  on  one  occasion,  after 
liolding  a  confen^nce  with  the  Indians  at  Albany,  he  in- 
duced the  governor  to  adjourn  the  Coun(  il  to  his  man(ji- 
housc  on  the  Hudson,  and  there  finish  up  his  business. 
Their  friendship  did  not  last  through  his  term,  as  it  did 
with  Hunter. 

After  five  years  of  intimacy,  Burnet  began  to  regard  him 
very  differently.  He  complained  that  Livingston  had  se- 
cured for  his  son  the  offices  which  he  resigned,  and  a  salary 


'  The  French  trailers  cmployc<l  Indians  under  dircclic^n  of  white  men  to 
carry  gocxls  Uy  canoes  up  the  Hudson,  .across  the  carrying;  place  to  Wf>od 
Creek,  and  thence  through  Lake  Champlain. 
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for  secretary  of  one  Imndred  pounds  payable  from  the 
cjiiit-rcnts.  This  was  unrcnsonable,  for  tlie  money  derived 
from  the  quit-rents  could  be  used  to  better  advantage  in 
ollu'r  directions.  It  tjave  him  no  solare  to  recollert  that 
he  iiad  enabled,  by  his  recommendations,  "old  Livingston  " 
to  secure  the  places.  Livingston  was  no  longer  "my  scr- 
viceabic  friend  " — he  was  now  "old  Livingston."  He  was 
no  longer  speaker,  .'ind  now  it  appeared  to  Burnet,  that 
when  in  that  position  "  he  made  a  show  of,  rather  than 
render  any  valuable  service,  for  at  the  present  session  of 
Assembly,  he  tried  to  jirocure  another  iniportant  colonial 
olTice  for  a  member  <jf  his  family."  'Jhe  truth  was,  that 
the  confidence  (.>(  the  people  and  of  the  Assembly  had 
Ijcen  gradually  drifting  away  from  the  governor.  Living- 
si"  >n  had  resigned  his  siH\'ikership,  and  .\(lol[)h  IMiilipse, 
whom  IJurnet  had  removed  from  the  Council,  was  electe*! 
ill  his  place.  Iluiiiet  had  lost  his  ]ioj>ularity,  and  no  one 
»  ould  help  him.  In  mortification  and  chagrin  ho  turnetl 
against  his  old  friend. 

The  exact  date  of  Livingston's  death  is  not  known.  He 
resigned  the  speaker's  chair  in  1725,  on  account  of  failing 
health.  In  November,  1727,  he  gave  evidence  before  a 
committee  of  the  Assembly.  His  name  does  not  again 
aj^pear  in  the  records.     He  probably  died  in  1728. 


TiiK  Man'or  of  LiviNcsroN. 

To  be  possessed  of  a  large  estate  was  the  great  passion 
of  Robert  Livingston.  It  was  for  this  that  he  sought  ofilcr, 
as  the  surest  means  to  obtain  ready  money,  with  which  to 
speculate,  or  to  lend  at  a  high  interest.  It  was  for  this 
that  he  economized  and  saved.  For  this  he  went  to  Lng- 
land,  remaining  away  from  liome  years  on  ea(  h  occasion. 
I'or  this  lie  changed  his  politics  with  the  change  of  govci- 
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nors.     For  this  he  joined  the  party  which  afforded  him 
tlic  best  facilities  to  improve  his  fortune. 

Within  a  few  years  after  he  came  to  Albany,  \i\rg;c  tracts 
of  vahiable  lands  could  be  bouglit  of  the  nati\'c  proprie- 
tors for  a  nominal  consideration.  New  Yorkers,  who  had 
accumulated  more  capital  than  was  required  in  their  busi- 
ness, in\'estcd  the  surplus  in  lands  lyinij  near  the  city.  Al- 
banians were  not  shnv  to  follow  the  example  and  secure 
large  plots,  cither  individually  or  in  companies.  Living- 
ston's })osition  gave  him  unusual  facilities  for  selecting 
lands  in  the  best  localities. 

He  had  been  only  five  years  in  the  country  wIkmi  he 
applied  to  Governor  Andros  for  leave  to  ])urchase  of  the 
Indians  a  tract  on  Roelof  Jansen's  Kill,  with  the  creek,  on 
the  ca'^t  side  of  the  Hudson.  I  lis  petition  was  granted, 
November  i  ;•,  16.S0,  but  he  did  not  complete  the  ])unhase 
until  three  years  afterward,  when  he  procured  a  deed  from 
s;)me  Mohegan  Indians  of  huids  on  the  Kill,  consisting  of 
**  three  Hats,  with  some  small  Hats,  together  with  the  wood- 
land," the  bounds  running  from  one  stream  to  another, 
thence  eastward  into  the  woods  to  a  **  cripple  Hush."  The 
deed  was  dated  July  12,  1683.  For  this,  Governor  Don- 
gan  gave  a  patent,  November  4,  1684,  in  which  the  Hats 
are  said  to  contain  two  hundred  acres,  and  the  woodland 
eighteen  hundred  acres,  but  the  boinidaries  of  the  tract  are 
indefinite.  On  June  3,  1685,  Livingston  petitioned  for  a 
license  to  buy  another  tract  of  three  hundred  acres  on  the 
same  creek,  claiming  that  on  examination  the  first  tra(  t 
did  not  prove  satisfactory.  The  land  he  now  proposed  to 
buy  was  "called  by  the  Indians  Tackhanick  behind  Pott- 
liook  "  (Claverack).  The  Indian  deed  is  dated  August  10, 
1685.  The  bounds  are  tolerably  definite  ;  that  is,  from 
creek  to  creek,  from  tree  to  tree  marked  'N\i\\  his  initials, 
and  from  hill  to  mountain,  ail    with   their   proper   Indian 
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nntiics.  The  number  of  acres,  however,  is  not  stated/  Tlio 
same  month,  Governor  Dongan  issued  a  patent  fur  tho 
land  described  in  tlie  deed,  being  **  about  lliree  lunulred 
morgcns,  or  six  hundred  Acres."  A  year  later,  July  22,  16S6, 
those  t\v<j  tracts  were,  by  jxitent,  erected  into  a  manor,  at  a 
yearly  quit-rent  of  twenty-eigJJt  shillings.  The  bounds  <»f 
the  manor  arc  definitely  given,  but  the  number  of  acn  s 
liierein  is  not  stated.  This  was  of  little  consequence,  n<nv 
that  the  limits  were  by  tiiesc  several  instruments  cstab- 
lislied  as  accurately  as  they  could  be  in  a  formal  survey. 
Tlierc  would  be  time  in  the  future  to  learn  tiie  acreage. 
JJvingston  took  possessi^jii  and  began  his  improvements, 
lu  1694  he  had  built  his  first  manor-house,  and  had  three 
«)r  four  tenants. 

Now  occurs  a  transaction  wliich  is  difllcult  to  explain, 
rxcept  on  the  liieory  (jf  some  previous  understandin;;. 
in  October  26,  1694,110  sold  to  the  old  RecordiT  of  Al- 
bany, Dirk  Wessels  (Ten  linjcck),  in  consideration  of  fif- 
teen pcnmds  and  an  annual  rent  of  ten  shillings,  two  par- 
cels of  land,  one  on  the  river  containing  six  hundred  acres, 
the  other  in  the  interior,  lying  on  the  creek,  measured  by 
'*  men's  treads,"  or  paces,  which  was  afterward  found  to 
contain  twelve  hundred  acres,  being  the  best  land  of  the 
manor.  Why  this  sale  ?  Livingston  was  not  in  need  of 
this  small  amount  C)f  money,  nor  of  tlic  annual  rent.  It  i ". 
a  tradili(^n  in  the  Ten  Brocck  family  that  Dirk  Wcsscl s 
first  conceived  the  project  of  buying  the  whole  tract  of 
the  Indians,  and  commissioned  Livingston  to  make  the 
purclir.jC — that  Livingston  was  not  true  to  the  trust,  but 
bought  it  in  his  own  name.     It  is  more  probable  that,  a  . 


'  On  April  I,  16S6,  I.ivinpsion's  brothcr-in-l.-xw,  Philip  Schuylrr,  sent  a 
]>ctilion  to  the  governor  and  Council  for  a  license  to  buy  a  certain  piece  «<f 
land  known  as  koeloff  Jansen's  Kill.  Leave  was  granted  on  the  usual 
terms.     But  wc  find  no  Indian  deed  or  patent.     Why  the  jnitition? 
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Ten  Brocck  was  engaged  with  others  in  land  speculations, 
lie  agreed  with  Livingston  to  take  a  portion  of  his  Indian 
purchase,  leaving  him  free  to  bargain  in  the  names  of  both, 
or  alone,  as  he  should  elect.  If  ho  had  determined  to 
buy  for  himself,  why  did  he  not  petition  the  governor  ac- 
cording to  law  ?  Had  he  done  so,  it  would  have  been  on 
the  records.  Ten  Broeck,  after  he  had  secured  his  deed, 
built  a  house  for  himself  on  the  twclve-hundred-acre  farm, 
to  which  he  removed  in  due  time,  and  there  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life.  I  have  not  found  any  indication  that  he 
was  on  unfriendly  terms  with  Livingston.  Had  he  been 
deceived,  his  displeasure  would  have  ajipcarcd,  and  be- 
come manifest  to  tliosc  who  study  the  history  of  the  times. 

For  the  first  few  years,  by  roa'ion  of  the  wars  with 
Canada,  the  selllenuMit  and  development  of  llie  mannr 
were  slow.  In  1702  Lurd  Beliomont  writes,  "  1  am  told 
Livingston  has  on  his  great  grant  of  sixteen  miles  long, 
and  twenty-four  broad,  but  four  or  five  cottages,  occupied 
by  n^en  too  poor  to  be  farmers,  but  are  his  vassals." 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  Livingston  made  more  rapid 
progress  in  his  improvements.  He  erected  flour  and 
timber  mills,  and  a  new  manor-house.  The  mills  were  a 
source  of  large  income,  as  farmers  were  settling  in  con- 
siderable numbers  on  the  manor  and  adjacent  places. 
Their  simple  products  commanded  a  ready  market  in  \e\v 
York  and  in  the  West  India  Islands.  In  1710,  when  Gov- 
ernor Hunter  was  seeking  a  place  on  which  to  settle  the 
exiled  Palatines,  he  found  that  the  Livingston  manoi 
afforded  the  most  eligible  locality.  He  bought  of  Living- 
ston six  thousand  acres  for  four  hundred  pounds.  He 
settled  the  larger  number  of  the  exiles  there,  and  provided 
for  the  rest  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  These  poor 
people  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  in  Germany, 
and  iiad  come  to  Amciica  with  no   possessions  of  their 
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own.  Tiic  were  literally  '•  poor  in  all  tilings."  They  had 
to  be  provided  with  food  and  clothing  for  a  year  at  least, 
or  until  they  could  procure  a  living  by  their  own  industry. 

To  Livingston  was  awarded  the  contract  to  furnish 
liicm  with  "  bread  and  beer"  for  the  term  of  six  month:-.. 
There  was  great  complaint  that  he  would  defraud  the 
governor.  But  there  is  no  indication  of  it  in  his  accounts. 
They  are  made  with  much  particularity,  such  as  a  straight- 
forward business  man  would  render,  methodically,  neatly, 
accurately,  lie  was  on  the  Hoard  of  Control  which  CJ<jv- 
ernor  Hunter  had  organized  for  the  government  ol  the 
Palatines.  The  agent  whom  Hunter  had  appointed 
(  harged  him  at  one  lime  with  cupidity  and  with  seeking 
t(^  manage  all  other  supi)lies  as  well  a>i  bread  and  beer. 
At  the  same  lime  he  infurms  the  gt»vernor  of  .some  things 
Livingb.l(jn  had  said  or  done,  wiiich  might  be  interpretid 
as  refleclions  on  himself.  Hunter's  wratli  was  aroused, 
and  he  exclaims,  "Tiiis  proceeding  of  Livingston  is  nu,»st 
villainous.  He  is  under  many  ol)ligations  to  me,  but  he 
is  the  most  selfish  man  alive."  Tlie  ciiarges  and  insinua- 
tions were  untrue,  or  Livingston  found  means  to  appease 
the  governor's  anger.  Nothing  more  is  said  about  it,  and 
tlieir  friendly  intercourse  continues.  Dongan  and  Hunter 
alone  of  all  the  English  governors  were  on  good  terms 
with  him  when  they  retired  from  olTicc. 

The  Palatines  were  disappointed  in  their  settlement  and 
condition.  They  had  fled  from  their  own  country  pur- 
sued by  a  cruel  soldiery.  They  had  sought  safety  and 
protection  in  England,  then  the  champion  of  the  Protes- 
tant cause.  There  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  employment, 
more  difficult  for  the  government  to  support  them,  be- 
cause of  their  utter  poverty  and  their  numbers.  It  was 
decided  to  send  them  to  New  York,  wiiere  they  coidd  be 
provided  with   lands,  and  could   by  their  labor  dctei mine 
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whether  naval  supplies  could  be  furnished  from  the  forests 
of  the  province.  But  they  received  the  impression  that 
they  were  to  be  settled  on  farms  of  their  own.  Instead  oi 
that,  they  now  found  tiicmselvcs  placed  upon  a  small 
parcel  of  land  contiguous  to  pine  forests  belonging  to  the 
queen,  and  required  to  make  tar  and  pitch  for  her  ships. 
They  were  disappointed  and  uneasy.  'J'hey  considered 
their  condition  to  be  little  better  than  that  of  slaves. 
Under  the  intluence  of  a  few  restless  spirits  they  became 
turbulent  and  rebelliotis.  They  gave  both  Hunter  and 
Livingston  trouble  and  perplexity.  Troops  were  required 
to  subdue  them  and  establish  order.  The  bad  ones  were 
sifted  out  and  expelled.  The  better  sort  then  settled 
down  (juietly  to  their  work.  Hut  new  troubles  arose. 
The  cjueen's  government  had  stipulated  with  Hunter  that 
tiie  ex[)ense  of  their  settlement  and  subsistence  sluiuid 
be  i)rovided  for  in  England  (jn  the  governor's  drafts.  Tiie 
drafts  came  back  protested.  The  ministry  had  been 
changed.  The  men  nf)W  in  jxjwer  *'  knew  not  Joseph." 
They  suffered  his  drafts  io  go  to  protest,  and  his  appeals 
for  justice  to  lie  on  their  table.  lie  exhausted  his  private 
income  and  fortune  for  their  support.  When  these  failed, 
after  a  struggle  of  two  years,  the  i)oor  exiles  were  left  to 
shift  for  themselves. 

During  these  years  Livingston  had  managed  to  preserve 
the  confidence  and  friendship  of  Hunter.  He  was  then  in 
a  position  to  assist  the  party  to  which  he  was  attached, 
and  to  render  it  important  service,  to  Hunter's  adminis- 
tration particularly.  He  had  accumulated  a  large  fort- 
inic,  and  was  perhaps  the  richest  man  in  the  province, 
with  one,  or  at  the  most  two,  exceptions.  He  was  known 
to  be  persistent,  and  as  a  rule  successful,  in  the  enter- 
prises which  he  undertook.  Hunter  appreciated  the  value 
of  buch  a  man,  provided   he  could  be  firmly  attached  to 
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his  interests.  Up  to  that  time  Hunter  had  been  opposed 
l»y  the  Assembly,  and  although  he  Ijad  dissolved  tliat  legis- 
l.'itivc  body  at  dilTcrent  times  he  had  not  secured  a  new 
one  more  supple  than  tiie  old.  It  was  tiic  ambition  of  his 
life  to  have  an  Assembly  who  would  work  with  him  in 
harmony  for  a  better  government,  and,  as  he  believed,  for 
the  prosperity  uf  the  |)rovinre.  To  secure  such  an  one  he 
had  been  willing  to  stretch  liis  prerogative,  and  make 
sacrifices  not  inconsistent  with  his  honor.  The  sixteenth 
Assembly  had  been  dissolved,  August  ii,  1715.  Living- 
ston's recent  patent  added  anotlier  meml)er  to  the  II(misc, 
wlio  would  be  trustworthy  not  only  as  a  legislator  but  as  a 
politician.  A  new  election  was  ordered.  The  result  gave 
him  such  an  Assembly  as  he  had  desired,  an  Assembly 
jrady  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  measures  he  should 
recommend. 

Livingston's  confirmatory  patent  passed  the  seals  on 
October  i,  1715.  It  nt^t  only  granted  representation,  but 
it  made  his  title  secure.  In  17 14  he  had  caused  a  sinvey 
of  the  manor  to  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the  siu- 
veyor-general.  He  had  had  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  old  patents,  especially  should  a  governor  like  LJello- 
mont  have  to  deal  with  them. 

Up  to  that  time  the  botuids  and  limits  had  been  in  dis- 
pute ;  Indian  names  for  creeks  and  rocks  and  hills  were 
not  trustworthy.  In  the  survey  that  had  been  made  the 
metes  and  bounds  were  carefully  noted,  and  drawn  on  a 
map.  Hunter's  patent  follows  the  survey  from  point  to 
point  and  notes  the  distances  in  miles.  Now  there  could 
be  no  mistake  fiS  to  names  or  limits.  This  made  the  title 
to  the  land  within  the  lines  secure  against  any  attack  on 
account  of  the  excess  of  acreage  over  the  number  of  ac  res 
named  in  the  Indian  deeds  and  in  the  first  patents.  Al- 
though it  docs  not  give  the  number  of  acres,  the  survey 
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computes  the  area  of  the  manor  to  contain  one  hundrcci 
and  sixty  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  acres.'  It  was 
now  believed  to  be  secure  against  any  attack,  even  that 
under  the  pretext  of  an  "extravagant  grant."  A  title 
based  upon  a  legal  survey  witli  the  autograph  of  Robert 
Hunter  attached  he  believed  t(j  be  entirely  safe,  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any  governor  or  legislature  to  invali- 
date. 

A  controversy  soon  arose,  however,  as  to  his  northern 
line.  Ilendrick  Van  Rensselaer,  who  owned  the  Claver- 
ack  Patent,  claimed  that  it  encroached  on  his  lands. 
After  much  discussion  I^ivingslon  yielded,  and  consented 
that  his  north  line,  beginning  at  the  river  where  \'an  Ivens- 
selaer's  south  line  commenced,  should  extend  ''east  by 
south  in  a  straight  line  twenty-four  l!^nglish  miles,  as  far 
as  it  goes."  An  indenture  was  accordingly  made  and  ex- 
ecuted to  that  effect  on  October  30,  17 17,  IJvingston  re- 
nouncing all  claims  for  lands  north  of  said  line. 

Robert  Livingston  had  finally  settled  the  limits  of  his 
large  landed  estate,  known  as  the  Livingston  Manor,  and 
remained  in  undisturbed  possession  until  his  death.  Hy 
his  will  he  devised  thirteen  thousand  acres  in  Clermont  to 
his  second  son,  Robert,  and  all  the  residue  to  his  eldest  son, 
Philij:).  Philip,  the  second  proprietgr,  was  not  disturbed 
as  to  title  or  limits.  He  was  a  merchant,  and  resided  in 
New  York,  spending  his  summers  at  the  Manor  House, 
and  superintending  the  improvements  on  his  estate.  His 
son,  Robert,  succeeded  him  as  the  third  proprietor,  but  he 
had  hardly  come  into  possession  before  he  began  to  be 
harassed  by  his  eastern  neighbors,  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts.    The  western  part  of  the  manor,  lying  near  the 


'  The  vcrncious  Ju«ln;c  Jnncs,  \u  his  History  of  New  York,  snys  \\\\h 
liis  usual  accuracy  when  animadverting;  on  his  political  of)poncnts,  that 
there  were  three  hundred  thousand  acres. 
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Hudson,  had  a  considerable  population.  The  portions 
lying  distant  from  navigable  waters  were  occupied  more 
slowly,  and  had  few  inhabitants.  Massachusetts,  i)y  her 
charter,  claimed  the  lands  lying  west  of  her  eastern  bound- 
ary to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  She  had  long  sought  to  make 
settlements  within  the  province  (jf  \'jw  York.  \ow  as 
l»er  population  increased  she  pushed  them  westward, 
and  gradually  encroached  on  hauls  within  the  limits  of  :i 
sister  province. 

In  April,  1752,  Livingston  wrote  to  Ciovernor  Clinton, 
and  entered  complaint  against  the  trespassers  from  Massa- 
chusetts. A  long  correspondence  between  the  governors 
of  the  two  provinces  followed,  but  settled  nothing.  'Jhe 
trouble  ccjntinued  ;  legal  measures  were  resorted  to,  and 
proclamations  were  issued  by  both  governors.  OlVicers 
were  sent  to  remove  the  oHenders,  and  to  arrest  the  most 
obnoxious.  At  one  time,  Livingston's  olTicers  and  friends 
were  arrested,  and  locked  up  in  Massachusetts  jails  ;  at 
another,  Massachusetts  olTicers  were  incarcerated  at  Al- 
l)any.  The  Legislatures  of  the  two  C(donies  were  asked  to 
interpose,  and  settle  the  boundary  between  the  provinces. 
Committees  were  appointed,  and  conferences  were  held. 
A  temporary  boundary  was  j)roposed  by  New  York,  but 
rejected  by  ^Lassachusctts.  Arrests  and  imprisonments  <ju 
both  sides  continued.  Threats  were  made  to  take  Living- 
ston dead  or  alive.  Riots  followed,  and  one  man  was  kilhd. 
The  trouble  extended  all  along  the  line.  Van  Rensselaer's 
Claverack  Patent  was  involved,  and  his  life  was  threatened. 
The  sheriff  of  Albany,  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
was  taken  by  a  mob,  and  hurried  off  to  the  jail  at  Spring- 
field. In  1756,  a  truce  was  called,  and  the  combatants 
ceased  their  strife.  The  next  year  hostilities  broke  out 
afresh.  A  riot  occurred,  and  two  men  were  killed.  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Dc  Lancey  issued  a  proclamation  for  the 
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arrest  of  the  murderers.  They  were  arrested  and  taken  to 
the  jail  in  Albany,  wliere  they  were  l<ept  eighteen  months 
without  trial.  They  were  never  tried,  but  were  cxcliangcd 
for  New  Yorkers  in  Massacliusetts  prisons.  After  1757, 
there  was  peace  for  five  years.  Meantime  tlie  Massachusetts 
men  had  involved  in  the  quarrel  the  poor  Stockbridgo 
Indians,  vviio  were  j)ersuadcd  to  claim  the  disputed  terri- 
tory as  native  proprietors,  and  sell  their  claim  on  the  J>iv- 
ingston  manor  to  those  who  sought  to  gain  possession. 
After  the  sale  and  purchase  were  made,  tlic  old  claimants 
with  a  new  title  formed  a  strong  combination  to  gain  pos- 
session of  the  lands,  and  oust  the  legal  proprietors.  A  riot 
followed  their  first  attempt,  in  which  several  lives  wore  lost. 
Lieut<M)ant-Governor  Colden  now  issued  his  proclamation, 
commanding  "all  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  counties  of 
Albany  rrnd  Dutchess  to  render  cfilcient  assistance  to  the 
civil  olllcers,"  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  disturi)- 
crs  of  the  j)eace.  The  claimants  and  rioters  were  in- 
tlmidaleil,  more  perhaps  by  the  bloodshed  they  had  caused, 
than  by  the  ])roclamation,  and  for  a  time  there  was  com- 
j)arative  (piiet.     The  fire  was  smothered,  nut  quenched. 

In  1766,  the  riots,  under  the  leadership  of  one  l^obert 
N(jble,  broke  out  afresh,  and  extended  into  tiie  adjoining 
country.  Noble  resided  in  Claverack  on  lands  belonging 
t(i  the  younger  branch  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  family.  The 
sheriff  of  Albany  was  directed  to  arrest  liim  ;  but  he  was 
determined  and  desperate.  After  a  severe  struggle,  in 
which  two  men  were  killed  and  seven  wounded,  he  made 
his  escape.  This  affair,  however,  had  a  tendency  to  pui 
an  end  to  the  riots.  Men's  minds  were  soon  occupied  with 
more  momentous  affairs,  and  Livingston  for  many  years 
was  left  in  peace. 

The  boundary  between  New  Yo  k  and  Massachusetts 
was  finally  settled,  and  the  claimants  ceased  their  annoy- 
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ance.  The  third  proprietor  possessed  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary business  capacity.  He  sj:)arcd  no  labor  or  expense 
in  the  development  of  his  property.  Miils  of  various 
kinds  were  erected,  churches  were  buik,  and  immigration 
promoted.  Iron  ore  was  found  ;  works  for  its  reiluclion 
and  manufacture  were  established  at  Ancram,  named  after 
the  first  propriet<jr's  native  place  in  Scotland. 

The  Revolution  was  approaching.  The  })ublic  mind 
was  occupied  with  jKjlitics,  and  the  questions  inv»jlved 
raised  new  issues.  Land  titles  ceased  to  be  toj)ics  of  dis- 
cussion. The  proprietors  of  the  okl  manor,  and  all  bear- 
ing their  name,  with  a  few  unimportant  ex(  cj)iions,  took  a 
decided  stand  in  favor  of  independence.  During  the  war 
that  followed,  and  for  some  years  afler  its  closi*,  their  title 
and  possession  of  their  broad  acres  were  undisputed. 

Hut  in  1795  another  effort  was  made  to  dispossess  them. 
The  old  methods  of  riots  and  arrests  were  abandoned. 
The  title  was  ntjw  attacked  by  the  tenanls,  incited  and 
encouraged  by  the  envious  anil  disafl'ected.  A  petition, 
numerously, i^igned  by  the  tenants  oi  tiie  manor,  was  sent 
to  the  Legislature.  They  claimed  that  they  were  suffer- 
ing in  various  particulars  from  the  heirs  of  Kobert  Living- 
ston, and  prayed  for  relief.  'J'hey  referred  lo  Dongan's 
patents,  and  alleged  that  they  had  been  procured  by  false 
representations,  but  made  uo  allusion  to  the  ( onlirmatory 
patent  granted  by  Iliniter.  They  afllrmed  that  the  lands 
procured  by  falsehood  and  misrepresentation  rightfully 
belonged  to  the  State,  and  asked  the  Legislature  to  insti- 
tute proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  the  people's  rights. 

The  committee  lo  which  the  petition  was  referred  re- 
ported adversely,  and  this  was  aj>proved  by  the  House  on 
March  23,  1795.  Three  years  later  the  proprietors  "com- 
piled a  map  from  authentic  sources  and  actual  surveys," 
showing  the  topography,  the  location  of  farms,  residences, 
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chiirclics,  mills,  and  villages.  The  north  line  differs  ma- 
terially from  that  in  the  map  of  17 14.  It  is  not  straight, 
but  at  a  p(jint  near  the  centre  diverges  to  the  north  by  ii 
right  angle  for  some  distance,  and  thence  east. 

After  the  failure  of  1795  to  break  the  title,  there  was  a 
season  ai  comparative  rpiiet  continued  for  nearly  forty 
years.  Then  a  combination  was  formed  by  tlie  tenants  (^f 
the  old  manorial  estates,  including  those  of  large  landeel 
proprietors  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  termed  ''anti-rent- 
ers." It  was  a  civil  association  with  a  military  organiza- 
tion. It  was  their  purpose  to  resist  the  payment  of  rents. 
The  tenants  of  the  Vixn  Rensselaer  and  the  Livingston 
Manors,  being  the  most  numerous,  were  the  ])rojectors 
and  leaders,  giving  laws  and  directions.  The  assistance 
of  the  courts  was  invoked  by  the  landlords,  but  their  man- 
dates were  disregarded,  and  their  olTicers  resisted  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.  The  military  power  of  the  State 
was  brotight  into  refpusitif^n.  Collisions  between  the 
militia  and  the  tenants  occurred  at  different  points,  with- 
(Mit  .any  serious  results.  Means  were  found  c)y  both  partitas 
to  avoid  rencounters  in  which  blood  might  be  shed  and 
life  endangered.  Nevertheless  the  rents  were  not  paid. 
Landlords  and  oHlcers  were  intimidated  by  bands  dis- 
guised as  Indians,  and  some  property  was  destroyed. 
The  anti-renters  carried  their  grievances  into  politics, 
throwing  their  votes  for  the  party  which  would  give 
them  the  most  favorable  legislation.  In  1844,  they  peti- 
tioned the  Legislature  to  set  aside  as  defective  the  Van 
Rensselaer  title,  and  put  the  tenants  in  legal  possession  of 
the  farms  they  occupied. 

The  petition  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  Assembly,  the  late  Judge  William  Allen  being  chair- 
man. Anti-renters  of  known  ability  were  on  the  commil- 
lec,  and  a  favorable  report  was  anticipated.     But  after  a 
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loni^  ;uul  tliorougli  invcstiq^ation  of  llic  title,  of  tlic  pedi- 
gree of  the  three  owners  as  tlie  desrenclanis  of  the  first 
j)atroon,  and  of  the  facts,  tiic  coiiiiniitec  unanimously  re- 
jjorted  against  the  prayer  of  the  petition.  Tiie  report  was 
aHumcd  by  the  House.  Tiiis  put  an  end  to  tlie  combina- 
tion, and  to  tiie  anti-rent  war,  aitiiough  resistance  to  tlie 
collection  of  rents  in  isolated  cases,  with  bloodslied  and 
loss  of  life,  is  still  continued. 

The  landlords,  however,  particularly  the  Livingstons, 
were  tired  of  tiie  strife.  They  adopted  measures  of  com- 
promise, selling  to  their  tenants  the  lands  they  occupied 
at  reduced  valuaticjns.  Only  small  portions  of  the  old 
manor  now  remain  in  the  hands  of  Robert  Livingston's 
descendants. 

Few  men  in  the  colonial  days  were  iiKue  successful  than 
Robert  Livingston.  A  younger  son  of  a  poor  exiletl  cler- 
gyman, he  (ame  to  this  (ountry  with  nothing  but  his  hands 
and  his  brains  on  which  to  depend  ft^r  future  advancement. 
In  less  than  a  year  after  his  arrival  in  Albany  he  was  in 
possession  of  an  ofhce  wliic  h  gave,  in  fees,  ;i  respectable 
income.  Other  oflices  were  created  by  Ciovernor  Dongan 
apparently  for  his  s«>le  benefit.  'l*he  fust,  he  held  f<jr 
nearly  fifty  years,  when  he  resigned  it  with  the  others  into 
the  hands  of  his  son.  He  was  successful  as  a  trader  when 
he  chose  to  invest  in  merchandise.  Asa  gin'ernment  con- 
tractor, none  c(->uld  compete  with  him.  IJy  txoncHuy  in 
his  expenses,  he  accumulated  money,  and  having  money 
he  had  good  credit  with  business  men  when  he  found  it 
profitable  to  use  it.  On  his  manor  he  erected  dour-  anrl 
saw-mills,  .1  bakery  and  a  brewery.  With  these  appliances 
he  was  thoroughly  e(piii>pe(l  for  the  subsistence  of  troops, 
or  other  bodies  of  men.  lie  could  furnish  supj)lies  cheaper 
and  better  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  make  more 
money.     His   prosperity  made   him  the   envy  of  competi- 
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tors,  who  spared  no  pains  to  disseminate  distrust  and  sus- 
picion, so  that  government  officials  were  ready  at  times  to 
accuse  him  of  peculaticjn.  Vet  there  is  no  evidence  on 
record  tliat  he  did  not  adliere  to  the  letter  of  his  agree- 
ments. He  was  a  fine  penman,  and  a  neat  accountant. 
The  l>iils  he  rendered  to  tlic  Government  are  specimens  of 
neatness  uul  accuracy.  I  lis  great  ambiticju  was  to  secure 
an  estate  ecpial  to  the  largest.  He  may  have  been  pru- 
dent to  meanness,  but  that  he  was  dishonest  in  his  trans- 
actions, is  hardly  possible.  His  motto  seems  to  have  been, 
"economy  in  expenses,  honesty  in  business."  Hy  these 
means  he  obtained  what  he  desired, — an  estate  large  for 
the  times,  which  became  within  the  next  two  or  three 
generations  the  second  largest  in  the  State.  His  descend- 
ants for  some  generations  were  as  noted  for  their  intelli- 
gence, wealth  and  patriotism,  as  their  ancestor  was  for  his 
accumulations. 

According  to  the  record  of  his  family  Hible,  Robert 
Livingston  had  nine  children, — five  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters. His  eldest  son,  John,  died  young.  Philip,  his  second 
son,  succeeded  him  as  the  second  proprietor  of  the  manor. 
His  third  son,  Robert,  by  his  father's  will,  inherited  thir- 
teen thousand  acres  of  the  manor.  His  foiuth  son,  Wil- 
liam, died  young. 

Philip  Livingston,  the  second  proprietor  of  the  manor, 
married  Catharine  Vim  Hrugh,  a  descendant  of  Anncke 
Jans.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  the  various  offices  that 
he  had  held  in  Albany,  and  in  [725  was  appointed  by 
Governor  liurnet  to  the  Council,  hi  17 10,  he  served  with 
the  expedition  which  raptured  Port  Royal.  After  its  re- 
duction, lie  made  an  overland  journey  to  Ouebec  with  a 
French  officer,  as  bearer  of  despatches.  The  journey  was 
bcgim  in  the  middle  of  October.  They  did  not  reach  Que- 
bec until  the  i6th  of  December,  having  endured  great  hard- 
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sliips,  and  for  six  days  before  reaching  tlic  French  settle- 
ments having  lived  (;n  moss,  leaves  and  berries.  lie  was 
in  public  life  from  early  manhood  until  his  death  in  1750. 
lie  died  in  New  Vt^rk,  and  was  buried  on  the  manor.  I  lis 
funeral  was  ostentatious  and  expensive,  costing  five  hun- 
dred pounds. 

Philip  Livingston  had  five  sons.  Rj^bert,  the  eldest,  was 
the  third  propriet(jr  of  the  manor.  Peter  Van  Hrugh,  the 
second,  was  a  merchant  in  New  York  City.  John,  also  a 
merchant  in  New  York,  married  a  lady  of  French  descent. 
Ilis  sons  followed  their  mother's  family  in  the  Revolution 
to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  Tories.  Philip,  the  fourtli  son, 
was  loyal  to  his  country,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Wijjiam,  tlie  fifth  son,  was 
the  "war  governor  "  of  New  Jersey  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary \Var. 

Robert,  the  third  son  of  the  first  proprietor  of  tlic 
manor,  resided  on  the  estate  which  his  father  left  him,  at 
Clermont,  Manor  of  Livingston.  He  had  one  son,  Robert 
R.,  who  was  r;  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  oi  the  Colony. 
/fis  son,  Robert  R.,  jun.,  was  a  member  of  the  Second  Con- 
tinental Congress,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Chancellor 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  Minister  to  I'Vance. 

Gilbert,  ft^urUi  son  of  tlie  first  lord  of  the  manor,  was 
not  so  fortunate  as  his  brothers.  He  became  involved  in 
debt  at  an  early  age,  fr<»m  whic  h  his  falluT  extricated  him, 
and  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  him  one-seventh  part  of  the 
"  Saratoga  Patent."  It  was  on  this  land  that  liurgcn'nc 
surrcndei'ed  to  General  Gates,  half  a  century  later.  The 
Kev.  John  II.  Livingston,  I). I).,  long  a  jiromincnt  clergy- 
nian  in  the  Dutch  Church,  was  his  grandson. 

Among  the  descendants  of  Robert  Livingston  were  sev- 
eral men  of  eminence.  Besides  those  mentioned  above, 
was  Brockholst  Livingston,  son  of  William,  the  governor 
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of  New  Jersey  ;  ICdward  Livingston,  brotlier  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, and  several  others.  Few  American  families  include 
su  many  men  of  eminence  and  celebrity.  Certainly  I^ob- 
crt  Livingston  founded  an  estate  and  family  equalled  by 
none  in  the  .State.  None  rendered  more  important  ser- 
vices to  the  nati(jnal  cause  in  the  Revolutionary  War;  none 
were  more  eflicient  supporters  of  republican  institutions 
after  its  close. 

Robert  Livingst(jn,  jwn.,  was  tlie  ancestcn-  of  another 
brancii  of  the  Livingston  family.  He  was  the  nephew  of 
Robert  Livingston,  the  first  proprietor  of  the  manor,  and 
came  to  Albany  at  the  request  of  his  uncle  to  assist  him 
in  his  offices  and  business.  lie  married,  in  1697,  a  niece 
of  his  uncle's  wife,  >Largareta,  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel 
Peter  Schuyler.'  After  remaining  in  the  service  of  his 
uncle  tintil  his  cousin  Philip  was  old  cn(jugii  to  take  his 
place,  he  began  business  as  a  merchant  in  Albany,  and 
continued  so  until  his  death.  lie  accunndated  a  consider- 
able estate,  which,  with  the  property  his  wife  received  from 
licr  father,  made  liim  rich  and  independent. 

Like  all  Albanians  of  educati(>n  and  enterprise,  he  was 
more  or  less  engaged  in  politics,  almost  as  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity. He  was  frequently  employed  by  government  in 
their  negotiations  with  the  Five  Nations,  and  was  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs  from  17 15  to  1720.  He 
was  delegated  as  agent  of  the  governor  to  visit  Canada  on 
important  i)ublic  business.  He  was  also  commissioned  at 
different  times  to  hold  negotiations  with  the  Onondagas 
and  Senecas  in  their  own  countries.  In  all  these  })ositions 
he  transacted  the  business  and  performed  his  duties  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  official  supeiiors.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Assemblies,  from  171 1  to  17 15. 


The  marriage  license  is  dated  July  26,  1697. 
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hi  1 7  10  lie  was  appoiiUcd,  hy  (I<>vcrnc»r  Iliinlcr,  M:iy<»r  nl 
Albany.  lie  held  tlie  oflicc  nine  years  continuously,  a 
longer  term  but  one  than  any  otlier  in  colonial  times  or 
since. 

He  did  not  have  the  ambition  of  his  uncle  to  acquire  a 
large  fortune,  or  to  hold  public  oflice.  lie  was  contented 
with  a  moderate  income,  and  an  independent  position. 
His  uncle  was  not  altogctlicr  pleased  with  him  on  this  ar- 
( ount,  and  reproved  him  for  Ids  want  of  ambition.  Tlie 
uncle's  family  partook  of  the  same  feeling.  On  one  occa- 
sion, Samuel  Vetch,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  and  a  son-in- 
law  of  Livingston,  senior,  committed  some  business  to  him. 
Not  hearing  from  him  as  promptly  as  he  wished,  he  wrote 
him  a  sharp  letter,  beginning,  **  I)'  Cousin,  my  woi/c  and  I 
are  equally  surprised  that  we  have  nut  had  a  line  from  you 
this  two  months.  .  .  .  We  entirely  disobeyed  my  father 
:ind  moihi'r-in-liU>.\  by  putting  our  business  in  yoiu'  hands, 
which  he  says  will  be  very  ill-managed."  Vetch  closes  his 
scolding  letter  very  sweetly.  lie  wishes  him  to  write,  giv- 
ing him  full  particulars  as  to  his  business.  lie  then  re- 
(juests  him  to  give  him  some  information  as  to  the  state  of 
the  frontiers,  and  directs  him  in  conclusion  to  address  the 
letter  to  him,  "for  her  Majesty's  service,  and  send  it  to 
Westfield,  whence  it  will  be  sent  by  express,  (free  of  cx- 
I)cnsc  to  him),  your  loving  cousin.  Sam'.  Vetch."  Vetch 
was  a  Scotchman. 

In  1 7 19,  after  his  long  service  in  the  mayoralty,  Robert 
Livingston,  jun.,  wished  to  retire.  His  father-in-law, 
Peter  Schuyler,  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
and  yielded  to  his  request.  He  appointed  Myndcrt  Schuy- 
ler, another  friend  of  Governor  Hunter,  then  in  England. 
For  this  Schuyler  was  reprimanded  at  the  instance  of 
Hunter.  In  his  reply  he  said,  *'  I  relieved  liim  at  his  own 
request.  I  could  not  have  had  any  otlier  motive,  for  he 
»9 
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is  my  son-in-law  for  whom  I  have  a  j^rcat  affection  !"  linr 
net,  who  succeeded  Hunter,  showed  that  his  exphinati(Ji 
was  not  satisfactory,  by  appointing  anotlier  in  the  place  of 
Myndcrt  Schuyler,  liut  two  years  afterward,  when  he  had 
liad  time  to  become  acquainted  with  tlie  politics  of  the 
province,  he  reappointed  Myndert  Schuyler. 

Robert  Livingston,  jun.,  died  in  Albany,  1725,  three; 
years  before  the  death  of  Ids  uncle.  His  widow  survived 
him  more  than  twenty  years.  In  his  will,  dated  April  14, 
1725,  he  mentioned  three  sons,  James,  Peter,  and  John, 
and  two  daughters,  Angelica  and  Janet.  Angelica  married 
John  Van  Rensselaer,  of  Claverack,  whose  daughter,  Cath- 
erine, became  the  wife  of  General  Philip  Schuyler.  Janet 
married  Colonel  Henry  Beekman,  of  Rhincbock,  and  was 
deceased  at  the  date  of  the  will. 

James  Livingston  married  Elizabeth  Kierstede,  and  set- 
tled in  New  York.  He  was  a  prosperous  merchant.  His 
eldest  daughter  married  Peter  R.  Livingston,  a  son  of  the 
third  ]>roprietor  of  the  manor.  Another  daughter  married 
William  Smith,  the  historian  of  New  Vork,  and  Chief  J»is- 
tice  of  Cariada  after  the  Revolution.  His  scm,  Robert 
James,  married  a  sister  of  the  historian  ;  Robert  James' 
S(jn,  Maturin,  married  a  daughter  of  Governor  Morgan 
Lewis. 

Peter,  second  son  of  Robert  Livingston,  jun.,  while  on 
a  trading  expedition,  was  killed  by  the  Seneca  Indians 
near  Geneva,  New  York,  and  left  no  descendants. 

John,  the  third  son,  married  a  daughter  of  General  Abra- 
ham Ten  Broeck,  of  Albany.  He  resided  for  a  time  in 
Montreal,  Canada.  When  the  war  of  the  Revolution  com- 
menced, he  removed  to  Stillwater,  New  York,  and  prob- 
ably resided  on  a  portion  of  the  Saratoga  Patent  allotted 
to  Ins  grandfather,  Peter  Schuyler.  His  son  James  raised 
a  regiment  composed  of  New  Yorkers,  then   residents  of 
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Canada,  and  French  (^anadians,  and  joined  the  army  of 
(icncral  Montgomery  on  liis  march  to  ( hicbec.  He  was 
at  the  battles  of  Stillwater  and  IJemis'  Heights,  and  re- 
mained in  tlic  service  until  17S1,  when  his  regiment  was 
reduced.  A  daughter  of  Colonel  Livingston  married  Peter 
Smith.  She  was  the  mother  of  the  large-hearted  man  and 
■Iiilanthropist,  the  late  Gerrit  Smith,  of  Pctcrboro,  New 

Vnik. 

The  descendants  of  the  two  Robert  Livingstons,  uncle 
and  nephew,  are  very  numerous,  and  widely  scattered 
ihruugli  the  United  States.  liy  intermarriage  it  has  be- 
come difTicult  to  distinguish  one  branch  from  the  other. 


THE  VERPLANCK   FAMILY. 

Abraham  Isaacs  Vkrplanck,'  the  first  American  ancestor 
of  the  family,  came  to  New  Amsterdam  at  an  early  day. 
probably  about  the  same  time  that  Director  Kieft  arrived, 
in  March,  1638.  To  the  latter  he  gave  a  note  for  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  guilders,  dated  May  i,  1638.  This  is  the 
first  tijne  his  name  ap{)ears  in  the  records.  It  is  possible 
that  the  note  was  given  in  consideration  uf  a  farm  at  Pau- 
lus  Hook  (Jersey  City),  which  he  bought  of  the  West  In- 
dia Company,  and  parts  of  which  he  leased  to  others,  in 
the  following  October,  for  tobacco  plantations.  A  year 
or  two  afterward,  not  being  prej^ared  to  pay  the  ncne,  he 
induced  two  of  his  friends  to  go  on  his  bond,  and  gave 
them  a  mortgage  on  the  farm  as  their  security. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  during  his  long  residence  of 
nearly  sixty  years  in  the  province,  he  held  any  public  ]i(jsi- 
tion.  He  was  with  the  expedition  against  the  Swedes  in 
1655,  and  was  a  witness  to  one  of  the  Indian  deeds  on  tiini 
occasion.  He  signed  the  petition  of  the  citizens  to  Direc- 
tor Stuyvesant,  in  September,  1664,  urging  him  to  surren- 
der to  the  English  without  resistance.  With  these  excep- 
tions his  name  is  not  found  attached  to  any  public  paper. 
He  did  not  seek  to  be  a  great  landowner.  Besides  the  farm 
at  Paulus  Hook,  he  had  another  on  the  Delaware  of  two 
hundred  acres,  and  a  lot  in  Smith's  Valley,  in  New  York 
City,  on  which  he  lived.     He  was  not  a  man  possessed  of 


'  The  name  is  also  wrillcn  Vcr  Pbnck,  Imt  more  frequently  in  the  early 
reconls  simply  IM.inck. 
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;i  large  property,  and  did  nol  take  rank  with  the  ricli  men 
of  New  York. 

lie  married  his  wife,  Maria  Vignc,  probably  before  he 
emigrated  from  Holland,  for  besides  the  six  children  bap- 
tized in  New  York,  the  first  in  1641,  there  were  three  older 
ones.  i)[  the  nine  children,  there  were  three  sons  and  six 
daughters.  One  of  his  daughters  married  David  Pieterso 
Schuyler,  of  Albany.  One  of  the  sons  died  young.  Isaac, 
the  youngest,  married  Abigail  Uytenbogart,  settled  in  Al- 
bany, and  had  eleven  children  baptized  in  the  Dutch 
C'hurch  of  that  city.  Gu  ian,  the  eldest,  after  serving  a 
term  of  years  as  clerk  for  Allard  Anthony,  a  prominent 
merchant  of  New  York,  and  another  term  with  Peter  Cor- 
nelise  \'an  der  Veen  (whose  widow  married  Jac(jb  Lei^ler), 
commenced  business  fc^r  himself  about  1661,  and  so(jn  be- 
came a  prosperous  merchant.  Unlike  his  father,  he  en- 
gaged in  politics.  He  was  appointed  a  schepen  in  167 j, 
and  again  in  i^>74,  by  the  Dutch  governor,  Anthony  Colve. 
Alter  the  province  was  finally  surrendered  to  the  ICngli^h, 
(Governor  Andros  selected  him  as  one  of  the  aldermen  of 
I  he  city  for  three  succesL>ivc  years,  1677-79.  In  16.S3  the 
(  ily  was  divided  into  six  wards,  and  the  election  of  alder- 
men was  conceded  to  the  freemen.  Meantime,  until  the 
day  appointed  for  the  election,  temporary  oHicers  were  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Dongan,  and  Gulian  V'erplanck  was 
selected  as  alderman  of  the  North  Ward.  He  died  a  few 
months  afterward,  while  in  his  prime. 

Gulian  Verplanck  was  married  to  Ilcndrickjc  Wesscis, 
on  June  20,  1668.  According  to  the  Verplanck  family 
records,  he  had  eight  children,  of  whom  only  four  are  re- 
corded among  the  baptisms  of  the  Dutch  Church,  the 
youngest,  Gelina,  after  his  death.  His  eldest  son,  Samuel, 
married  Ariantje,  daughter  of  lialth.izar  and  Maritjc 
Lookcrnians  liayard,  a  grand-niece  of  (governor  btuyve- 
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saiit.  His  second  son,  Jacobus,  married  Margarcta,  young- 
est daugliter  of  Philip  and  Margareta  Van  Sliclitcnhurst 
Schuyler,  of  Albany,  September  8,  1691. 

Jacobus  Verplanck,  with  his  bride,  returned  to  his  resi- 
dence in  New  York.  At  the  baptism  of  his  only  chiki, 
Philip,  June  9,  1695,  his  step-father,  Jacobus  Kip,  and  his 
wife's  sister,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Schuyler  Van  Cortlandt,  stucxl 
as  sponsors.  On  June  1 1,  1699,  he  and  his  wife  were  spon- 
sors at  the  baptism  of  a  child,  and  his  name  does  not  again 
appear.  He  probably  died  toward  the  close  of  that  year, 
or  early  in  1700.  His  widow,  with  her  young  son,  returned 
to  her  mother  in  Albany. 

Philip  Verplanck  married  his  second  cousin,  Gertrude, 
only  daugliter  of  Johannes,  eldest  son  of  Stei)hanus  and 
Gertrude  Scliuyler  Van  Cortlandt.  He  was  appointed  en- 
sign of  a  military  company,  February  27,  1722,  and  in  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year  Governor  Hurnct  made  him  sheriff  uf 
Albany  County,  which  position  he  held  one  year.  While 
sheriff,  a  prisoner,  who  had  refused  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten 
pounds,  escaped  from  jail.  Two  years  afterward  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  Albany  directed  their  attorney  to  sue  the 
late  sheriff  for  the  amount  of  the  fine  "  and  charges."  In 
1724,  one  of  his  children  was  buried  in  the  church,  which 
place  of  sepulture  was  only  accorded  to  those  who  were 
willing  to  pay  a  round  price  for  the  privilege.  Four  of  his 
children  were  baptized  in  the  church,  the  last,  June  4, 1727. 

Wc  next  meet  Philip  Verplanck  as  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Assembly,  to  which  he  was  admitted,  June  22,  i734» 
as  the  representative  of  the  Cortlandt  Manor.  He  retained 
the  position  continuously  until  1768,  an  exceptionally  long 
term  of  service.  The  manor  by  its  charter  was  enitled  to 
representation,  but  had  not  improved  the  privilege  until 
Verplanck  was  elected. 

Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt,  the  first    proprietor  of  the 
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manor,  by  liis  will,  April  14,  1700,  devised  to  his  eldest  son, 
Johannes,  "a  Neck  of  land  at  tlic  entering  of  the  High- 
lands, just  over  against  Ilavcrstraw,  known  by  the  Indians 
by  the  name  of  Moanagh,"  together  with  an  equal  share 
with  his  other  children  in  the  other  lands  of  his  manor,  and 
of  other  property.  It  was  to  this  splendid  estate  that 
Philip  Vcrplanck  removed  liis  family  from  Albany,  and 
made  it  his  permanent  residence.  It  was  soon  known  by 
his  name,  which  it  retains  to  the  present  time. 


JOHN   COLLINS. 

A  LAW  dictionary,  printed  two  hundred  years  ago,  bound 
in  calf,  in  good  preservation,  not  a  leaf  missing,  on  the  title 
page  of  which  is  tiie  name  of  yohn  Collins  written  in  two 
places,  and  now  in  the  library  of  Mr,  George  Evans,  of  Al- 
bany, contains  the  following  records  : 

•*  Memorandum. 

1 70 1,  November  y"  Second  1701,  I  John  Collins  was  mar- 
ryed  to  Mrs.  >Largaret  Verplanck  wid*  of  Jacobus 
Verplanck,  Daughter  of  Mr.  Philip  vSchuylcr. 

1704,  July  the  thirteenth  1704  at  9  o'clock  in  y*"  morning 
my  son  ICdward  was  borne,  and  christened  the  thir- 
tieth of  D"  month,  my  Lord  Cornebury  Godfather, 
Marya  Schuvler  Godmother. 

17 12,  Novbr  y*  26'''  17 12,  my  Son  Samuell  was  borne  ai 
seaven  o'clock  in  the  morning, and  christen'd  y*  thir- 
tieth day  of  same  month,  Colo.  Richard  Ingoldsby 
and  Killian  Van  Rensselaer  Godfathers,  Sister  Eliza- 
beth Schuyler  Godmother,  and  died  y*"  22''  December 
following. 

1715,  December  y*  12"  17 15  my  Daughter  Margaret  was 
borne  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  chris- 
tened y*  25"  D".  Robert  Livingston  Jun'  Esq'  God- 
father, Ali  la  Livingston,  and  Maria  Van  Rensselaer, 
Godmothers. 

April  y*"  13"  1728,  my  father  John  Collins  died  at  his 
Majesty's  Garrison  of  Schcncctaday,  he  being  then 
Commander  of  the  same. 

1733,  December  the  11"  I   Edward  Collins,  was  married 
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by  Pctrijs  Van  Drysscn,  Dutc  h  minister,  to  Margaret 
Bicecker,  only  D.uiglitcr  of  Rutgcr  HIccckcr. 
748,  May  y"   15"  my   motlicr,  Margaret  Collins,  Dyed  at 
about  half  an  howcr  past  six  in  the  morning." 


John  Collins  was  a  lieutenant  in  Captain  Henry  Hol- 
land's company  of  the  English  army  stationed  at  Albany. 
He  retained  his  rank  and  position  until  his  deatli.  His 
duties  were  not  laborious  or  confining,  the  routine  drill 
and  guard  mounting  being  loft  to  inferior  officers.  When 
iletachments  were  ordered  olT  on  duty,  he  assumed  com- 
mand, and  accompanied  them.  In  171 1,  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  thirty  soldiers  who  were  despatched  to  the  Liv- 
ingston ^lanor  to  quell  the  riotous^  demonstrations  of  the 
Palatines.  In  various  abortive  attemjns  to  invade  Canada, 
he  was  with  his  company  (jn  the  expeditions,  and  was  in 
command  of  the  fort  at  Schenectady  when  he  died. 

With  the  profession  of  arms,  Collins  united  that  of  the 
law.  Early  in  1703,  he  appeared  in  the  courts  as  attorney 
(jf  various  litigants.  On  his  first  appearance,  it  was  rpies- 
tioned  by  the  court,  whether  he  could  legally  represent 
his  absent  client  without  a  power  of  attorney,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  procure  before  he  could  proceed  with  the 
case.  Thereafter  he  seems  to  have  been  recognized  as  aii 
attorney  in  regular  standing.  His  frequent  appearance 
before  the  courts  and  juries  would  indicate  that  he  was  a 
man  of  ability,  and  that  he  had  a  large  practice.  His  so- 
cial position  was  assured  in  the  best  society  of  tlie  city. 
He  and  his  wife  served  as  sponsors  at  the  baptism  of  Pat- 
roon  Van  Rensselaer's  children,  on  two  occasions. 

Except  as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Collins  luUI 
luj  important  olTicial  positions.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Indian  lioard  from  1720  to  1728,  having  been  appointed 
by  Governor   Burnet.      His  military  ofiice  excluded   him 
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fi(»in  a  career  as  a  civilian.  Wiiy  lie  rctairicci  his  siibordi 
iiatc  rank  in  the  company  occupying  the  fort  is  difiicult  to 
determine.  His  talents  and  accjuiremcnts,  snpplemcnteil 
bv  iniliiential  friends  and  connections,  were  suflicient  to 
j)lace  him  in  high  j)ositions  in  the  government.  He  dab- 
bled in  land  speculaticjns,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent.  The 
first  and  most  valuable  patent  granted  him  was  prcjcured 
through  his  wife.  The  tract  contained  two  thousand  acres. 
It  was  situate  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mcjhawk  River,  near 
the  j)resent  village  of  l'(.Mda,  and  was  the  site  of  the  old 
Indian  Village  of  Caughnawaga.  Its  original  inhabiianis 
had  been  converted  by  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  had  fol- 
lowed their  teachers  to  Canada,  where  they  si'ltKnl,  and 
became  a  scourge  to  their  countrymen  and  their  Duu  h 
neighbors.  The  Indian  deed  for  the  land  is  in  a  V(jlun;e 
labelled  "Indian  Deeds,"  in  the  ofllce  of  the  Secretary  oi 
Stale.  It  is  quoted  by  W.  L.  .Stone  in  his  Life  of  Ihanl, 
f(jr  the  purpose  of  proving  that  Jhant  was  a  Mohawk  In- 
dian name  fifty  years  before  his  hero  was  born.  The  i\<ii:y\ 
is  an  Interesting  d<jcument  in  some  respects.  I  (juote  it 
for  a  purpose  other  than  that  of  Mr.  Stone,  to  show  thai 
the  Mohawks  remembered  their  friends,  and  were  not  un- 
grateful for  friendship  and  favors  : 

"To  all  Christian  people  ;  know  ye,  that  we,  Ilendrick, 
Cornells,  and  Ezras,  native  Indian  proprietors  and  owners 
of  the  Maquas  country,  in  consideration  of  the  love,  re- 
spect and  affection,  which  wc  bear  to  Mrs.  Margarett  C<^1- 
lins,  youngest  child  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Schuyler,  late  of  Al- 
bany, deceased,  from  whom  in  her  lifetime  we  received 
great  friendship  and  particular  good  services,  and  also  be- 
fore and  since  her  death  from  the  said  Margarett  Collins, 
i>er  daugluer,  now  wife  of  John  Collins  .  .  .  (hi  give 
and  grant  to  said  Margarett  Collins,  and  her  son  ICdward 
Collins,  to  whom  also  (as  her  sonn)  we  bear  great  love  and 
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afTcction,  nil  tliat  tract  of  arable  or  mcaflow  land  lying  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Maquas  River,  from  the  creek  calletl 
Vondutdenough  Schase  to  another  creek  known  by  the 
name  of  Oghrccghhoonge  with  the  said  creek  and  the  land 
thereto  adjoining,  and  of  the  woodland  twice  as  much  as 
of  the  arable  or  meadow  land,"  *  etc. 

The  deed  is  signed  by  the  Christian  Indians  named,  and 
by  nineteen  others,  men  and  women,  among  them  one  by 
the  name  of  Ihant  with  a  wolf  as  his  mark,  and  is  dated 
Jidy  10,  1 7 14. 

A  patent  was  issued  by  Governor  Hunter  on  November 
.},  1 7 14,  to  John  Collins,  Margaret  Collins  his  wife,  and 
ICdward  Collins  his  son,  for  two  thousand  acrr**;,  to  cacli 
six  liundred  sixty-six  and  two-tiiirds  acres.  Aft"  John 
Collins'  death,  his  widow  sold  her  porticm  to  her  son  Ed- 
ward, June  4,  1728,  for  the  consideration  of  three  hundred 
pounds.  In  the  deed  she  describes  her  land  as  commonly 
known  by  tlie  name  of  CollindalCy  or  Cochniwaga.  Years 
after,  Collindalc  was  dropped,  and  the  old  Indian  name 
resumed. 

Collins  was  engaged  with  Cadwallader  Colden  and 
others  in  negotiations  for  other  tracts  of  land  in  the  Mo- 
liawk  country.  A  letter  of  his  on  the  subject  will  bear 
transcribing. 

**iVlbany,  October  y*"  17th,  1722. 
♦'Sir, 

"Since  you  left  us,  my  wife  has  been  in  the  Indian 
countr}',  and  Van  Slyck  had  purchased  what  he  could  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  land,  she  purchased  the  rest  from 
Ingnosedah  to  his  purchase.  She  has  gone  tiirough  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  hardship  about   it,  being  from 


•  I  [cndrtck,  the  first  name  in  the  doc«l,  w.ns  .1  convert  of  IXtniinic  I  Villus, 
lit- went  to  Knj^l.iiiil  with  OOoncl  Sthiiylcr  in  1710.  IIo  w.is  killcl  in 
1  .it lie,  under  Sir  William  Johnson  at  Lake  (let)rgo  in  1 755. 
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Iiomc  almost  ever  since  you  left  us,  and  prevailed  with  tlic 
Indians  wliilst  tlierc  (witli  trouble  and  expense)  to  mark 
out  the  land  where  the  mine  is  into  the  woods.  Mrs. 
ffeathers  has  been  slaving  with  her  all  the  while,  and  had 
liad  enough  to  do  with  that  perverse  generation  to  bring 
thcni  to  any  terms.  I  refer  you  to  Mr.  Van  Ilorne,  to. 
whom  I  have  writ  an  account  what  we  shall  want  from 
New  York  ior  these  two  purchases,  and  something  more 
fully,  tho'  not  a  word  of  marking  into  the  woods  for  to 
secure  the  mine,  his  Excellency  (Burnet),  you  know  not 
being  acquainted  with  that  difllculty.  Pray  let  us  know 
what  you  have  done  about  the  patent  for  the  first  tract. 
My  duty  to  his  Excellency.  My  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Col- 
den,  and  dispose  of  me  among  the  rest  of  our  partners  to 
the  best  advant.age. 

"  I  am  S' 

"  Vr.  very  humble  servt. 
"John  Collins. 
"My  wife  joinc  with  me  in 
uur  respects  to  all  friends 

The  Ma^  (Peter  Van  Brugh) 
will  not  give  me  leave 
to  name  particulars. 
"  To  Doctor  Colden,  one  of  the  Gents,  of  his  Majesty's 
Council. 

"At  New  York,  This." 

The  words  "our  partners"  give  some  foundation  to  the 
rumors  which  reached  the  English  government,  that  Col- 
den, Surveyor-General  and  Lieutenant-Governor,  was  in- 
terested in  land  speculations.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that 
he  solemnly  denied  the  charges.  It  seems  strange  to  us, 
in  the  light  of  the  old  records,  how  he  could  reconcile  his 
denial  with  the  facts. 

Collins*  son  Edward  was  a  lawyer,  and  a  man  of  some 
enterprise  and  intluence.  He  married  Margaret  Bleecker, 
daughter  of  Kutger  Blccckcr,  Recorder  and  Mayor  of  Al- 
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bany.  lie  died  in  March,  1753,  Icavinp;  no  cliildren.  1 1  is 
widcnv,  by  will  dated  April  28,  1760,  left  her  estate  to  licr 
brothers,  John  R.  and  Jacob  Bleecker.  The  lineage  of 
Juiin  Collins  and  Margaret  Scliuyler  in  the  direct  line  was 
extinguished  with  the  death  of  their  son  Kdward.  Their 
daughter  Margaret  married  Ilitchen  Holland,  an  English 
olTicer,  at  one  time  commandant  at  Oswego.  They  had 
llirec  children. 

The  fortunes  of  Philip  Scluiyler's  youngest  daughter, 
after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  were  less  conspicuous 
and  brilliant  than  her  sister's.  Had  she  married  for  her 
second  husband  a  civilian,  and  not  an  English  subaltern 
()iricer,  her  life  might  have  been  more  satisfactory,  less  of 
it  spent  among  the  Indians  to  secure  their  lands  for  her 
husband  and  his  friends,  and  her  name  might  have  been 
perpetuated  by  families  of  fortune  and  inlluence.  As  it  is, 
there  is  no  one  by  the  name  of  Collins  to  remember  her, 
and  it  is  quite  doubtful  wliether  she  has  any  V^erplanck 
descendants  who  know  anything  more  of  her  than  lier 
name. 


fl. 
PETER   SCHUYLER. 

LiTTi.F,  is  known  of  tlic  early  life  of  Peter  Schuyler,  the 
son  of  IMiilip  IMetcrse.  While  records  and  ofl'icial  docu- 
ments furnish  us  abundant  material  for  judginij^  of  his 
public  career,  the  destruction  of  family  ]-»apers  leaves  us. 
in  great  ignorance  of  his  private  life.  We  know  that  he 
was  born  September  17,  1657,  and  that  he  was  l)uried  on 
February  22,  1724,  liavmg  died  two  or  three  days  before. 
We  know  that  lie  was  married  twice  :  first  to  Engeltic 
(Angelica)  Van  Schaick,  a  daughter  of  his  father's  old 
friend  and  copartner  in  the  new  village  at  Esopus,  and  in 
the  purchase  of  the  Half  Moon  trac  t  ;  and  secondly,  in 
1C91,  U)  Maria  Van  Rensselaer,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Van 
Rensselaer,  the  managing  director  of  Rensselaerwyck. 
Tiic  date  of  his  first  marriage  is  not  known,  but  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  in  1681  or  early  in  1682,  for  in  De- 
ceml)cr,  16S2,  he  paid  the  church  for  the  use  of  the  small 
pall,'  indicating  that  he  had  buried  a  child. 

We  arc  without  information,  too,  about  Schuyler's 
scliooling,  education,  and  early  pursuits.  The  early 
Dutch  settlers  in  Albany  had  established  schools,  and 
Latin  or  grammar  schools  existed  feebly  in  Manhattan. 
It  was  not  until  Schuyler  was  eight  years  old  that  the  first 


'  The  churcli  kept  two  palls,  one  for  adults  ami  the  other  for  children, 
chai|;iii};  l«ii  guilders  for  the  use  of  the  large,  and  five  guilders  for  that  of 
the  small  «'iie. 
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ICn.i;lisli  scliool  was  ujjcncd  in  Albany  by  J<»hti  Shnllc 
imdcr  a  license  from  Governor  Nicolls.  English  was,  <if 
roursc,  made  the  oflicial  language  after  1664,  but  Dutch 
continued  for  many  long  years  to  be  the  family  tongue  of 
Albanians. 

In  1682  Peter  Schuyler  was  already  a  deacon  of  the 
Dutch  church,  and  in  16S3  became  its  treasurer,  positions 
which  he  held  at  intervals  until  the  duties  of  his  public 
and  ofiicial  life  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  active 
j)articipation  in  the  church  government.  Over  each  page 
•  if  his  accoinit  book  he  inscribed  the  words  I.aiis  Deo. 
Among  the  receipts  for  May,  i6.Sj,  wc  notice  an  item  of 
three  hundred  guilders,  given  by  his  father  Philip,  and 
;Jter  his  death  one  of  ten  guilders  from  Margaret  Schuy- 
ler for  the  use  of  the  pall.' 


'  The  collections  taken  Jiji  in  the  cliurch  were  for  tlic  j^oor,  for  wliom  a 
I'liysician  wns  cmi)loye(l  at  a  stated  sal.iry.  The  yearly  eontriluitions  wcru 
lisually  in  excess  of  the  expenditures,  and  the  siir|ilus  was  i)laced  out  at 
interest  on  good  security.  Tiie  receipts  for  16S3  were  5,692  guilders  and 
tlic  expenses  2,651  guilders.  IVter  Schuyler  turned  over  to  his  successor 
the  following  church  property  : 

12,073  fii'dders  in  money  and  oMigations. 

2  cows,  it  tailed  out  to  poor  nicnil>ers. 

I  silver  goMct,  containing  16  pieces  of  foreign  money,  held  as  collateral 
for  a  loan  of  200  guilders. 

10  ells  of  sc'ge  cloth. 

15  ells  of  bleached  and  unMeachcd  Osnaburg  linen. 

8  sclicpels  of  wlieat. 

A  list  of  the  debts  due  tlic  church. 

1  new  pall,  and  2  old  ones. 

2  table  cloths,  and  7  napkins. 
2  silver  cups. 

I  earthen  can  with  a  silver  lid. 

1  pewicr,  and  I  earllien  can. 

2  pewter  baisins,  and  I  large  j-tewler  pl.ite. 
I  duster,  .ind  I  scrubbing  brush. 

The  certificate  of  au<lil  and  inventory  wis  signed  l»y  the  pastor,  fJidcnn 
Schaets,  and  c<j-paslor  **  I)cll,"  or  (lodfrey  I)ellius.  The  treasuieis  of  the 
'  Iiuich  held  ofiicc  <>nly  one  ycai.    Wiieii  their  terms  expired,  their  accounts 
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Let  US  turn  to  Peter  Schuyler's  j)ublic  career,  and  let  us 
endeavor  to  find  out  from  records  and  documents  wliatsoil 
of  a  man  was  this  wlio  was  beloved  by  tlie  Iroquois  as  (Ju'iduv 
(for  Peter,  pronounced  Keedor),  **  llic  Indians'  friend,"  wlio 
was  respected  and  feared  by  the  French  in  Canada  as  one 
of  the  great  obstacles  to  their  schemes  of  concjucst,  who 
was  known  and  appreciated  both  in  England  and  Xcw 
England,  who  has  been  called  "the  brave"  by  Hancrufl, 
"the  celebrated  "  by  William  Smith,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
New  York  only  thirty  years  after  his  death,  and  who  was 
termed  by  Drake  "  the  Washington  of  his  times,"  liut  whose 
memory  has  been  overshadt)\ved  by  the  illustrious  tleeds  <jf 
a  kinstnan,  and  who  is  now  almost  forgotten. 

As  Peter  Schuyler's  fame  rests  chielly  on  his  success  in 
dealing  with  the  savages,  a  quality  which  has  never  been 
entirely  lost  in  the  family,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a 
preliminary  survey  of  the  state  of  the  province,  and  of  the 
Indians  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 

Albany  was  a  frontier  town.  l>etween  it  and  New  Vork 
the  only  place  of  any  consequence  was  Kingston.  At 
wide  intervals  along  the  river  were  a  few  isolated 
farms.  At  the  east  the  nearest  village  was  Springfield  on 
the  Connecticut  River.  To  the  north  for  thirty  miles 
farmers  were  here  and  there  settled.  At  the  west  was 
Schenectady,  a  small  village  of  agriculturists,  poorly  pro- 
tected by  palisades.  The  native  tribes  of  Indians  along 
the  river,  who  were  so  numerous  when  IIudst)n  sailed  up 
it  in  1609,  were  now  reduced  to  a  few  wandering  savages, 
of  no  consequence  as  enemies  or  friends.     North,  (mi  the 


were  examined,  and  if  correct,  a  certificate  of  audit  sij^ncd  by  the  pastor 
audconiniiltce  was  attached.  After  a  lime  tlie  custom  fell  into  disuse,  and 
a  treasurer  was  continued  from  year  to  year  wilhout  an  autlit.  This  prac- 
tice ruined  the  finances  of  the  church.  One  of  its  treasurers,  it  was  found, 
when  too  late,  had  used  the  funds  for  private  si)cculalions. 
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cast  side  of  the  Hudson,  at  the  conllucnco  of  the  Iloosac 
River,  was  a  small  settlement  of  eastern  Indians,  known  as 
the  Schaghticokes.  Fleeing  from  their  enemies  at  the 
east,  tht^y  were  permitted  to  find  refuge  in  this  province, 
and  were  thereafter  treated  as  friends.  Beyond  them, 
there  were  no  settlements  of  whites  or  Indians  on  this 
side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  except  a  small  Trench  fort  on 
the  river  which  forms  the  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain. 
The  Frencli,  long  before  the  ICnglish  had  begun  their 
colonies,  had  discovered  and  explored  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  liad  made  a  few  settlements  in  Nova  Scotia  and  on 
the  main  land  and  had  built  a  fort  at  (juebec.  They 
claimed  the  country  south  to  the  Kennebec  River  in 
Maine,  and  all  the  territory  whose  waters  find  an  outlet 
in  the  northern  lakes,  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  by  the 
right  of  discovery  and  occupancy.  Tiiis  claim,  if  allowed, 
would  have  extended  their  southern  fn^itier  into  the  heart 
of  New  York,  and  placed  them  as  near  neighbors  to 
Albany.  The  English  resisted  the  claim,  and  asserted 
their  right  to  the  country  as  far  north  as  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  great  lakes  through  a  title  derived  from  the  Five 
Nations,  or  the  Iroquois  Confederacy.  The  dispute  was 
not  settled  until  the  conquest  of  Canada  in  1760,  after  a 
series  of  wars  accompanied  by  much  suffering  and  blood- 
shed. It  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  map,  that  the 
chief  danger  to  Albany  was  from  the  French  in  Canada. 
They  could  secretly  muster  their  forces  at  Montreal,  and 
by  a  rapid  march  along  Lake  Champlain  and  down  the 
Hudson  could  capture  the  frontier  towns  by  assault,  almost 
before  they  were  suspected  of  being  in  the  neighborhood. 
While  the  Dutch  were  in  possession  of  the  province,  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  disturb  them.  The  two  nationali- 
ties had  preserved  the  pt^acc,  the  one  having  no  occasion  to 
assert  its  claims  to  territory,  the  other  contented  to  pur- 
20 
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sue  its  trade,  and  occasionally  to  rescue  some  French  pris- 
oners from  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  When  the  English 
gained  ])ossession,  the  old  animosities  between  them  and 
tiie  French  in  ICurope  formed  a  new  field  for  their  exer- 
cise. 13ut  Albany  in  its  exposed  position  was  never  at- 
tacked by  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  English.  It  owed 
its  safety  to  the  Five  Nations  of  Indians,  known  to  the 
French  as  the  Iroquois  Confederacy.  The  English  gov- 
ernors acknowledged  the  f:ict.  One  said,  *'they  are  a  bet- 
ter defence  than  so  many  Christians  ;"  another  called  them 
•'our  bulwark;"  another,  "the  only  barrier  between  us 
and  the  French."  The  ICnglish  governors  were  not  alone 
in  this  oj)inion  ;  the  g(nernors  of  Canada  gave  similar 
testimony  to  the  French  government. 

The  I'lve  Nations  were  five  distinct  tribes  of  Indians 
under  different  names,  but  speaking  the  same  language, 
and  governed  by  the  same  unwritten  laws  and  usages. 
Tiiey  were  united  in  a  confederacy  for  war  and  mutual 
pnHection.  They  had  no  history  except  tradition  handed 
d(jwn  from  one  generation  to  another.  The  articles  of 
their  c(jnfederacy  could  only  be  learned  by  long  acquaint- 
ance with  their  customs.  They  asserted  that  their  alliance 
had  existed  for  ages.  They  were  known  to  the  Dutch  and 
English  as  the  Maquas  or  Mohawks,  the  Oneidas,  the  On- 
ondagas,  the  Cayugas,  and  the  Senecas.  Hy  the  French 
they  were  called  by  other  tribal  appellations,  and  grouped 
imder  the  general  name  of  the  Iroquois  Nations. 

In  1614,  when  the  Dutch  built  their  little  fort  on  an 
island  in  the  Hudson,  and  until  I'ijo,  the  Mohawk  nation 
occupied  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  River,  as  far  west  as 
the  German  Flats  ;  the  Oneida  nation,  the  territory  along 
the  upper  Mohawk,  including  Oneida  Lake  ;  the  Ononda- 
ga nation,  the  country  west  of  the  Oneidas  to  the  outlet 
of  Cayuga  Lake,  and  north  to  Lake  Ontario    the  Cayuga 
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nation,  the  country  south  and  southwest  of  tlie  Onondagas 
to  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  to  Seneca  Lake  ;  tlie  Sen- 
eca nation,  west  of  the  Cayugas  to  Lake  Erie,  north  to 
Lake  Ontario,  and  south  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Susque- 
iianna.  They  called  their  country  tlie  Long  House  witii 
Two  Doors,  of  which  the  eastern  was  kept  by  the  Moliawks, 
and  the  western  by  the  Senecas.  In  after  years,  they  ex- 
tended their  limits  in  all  directions  by  conquest,  and  were 
sovereign  over  a  country  of  vast  extent.  Their  Council 
House,  or  capital,  was  at  Onondaga,  and  its  fires  were  kept 
burning  by  the  central  nation. 

The  Five  Nations  claimed  to  be  an  ancient  people,  but 
there  is  little  to  sustain  the  claim  ;  on  the  contrary,  from 
tlie  best  information  obtainable,  we  arc  led  to  the  opposite 
conclusion.  The  Cnyugas  and  Oneidas  were  termed  by 
tiicmselves  the  younger  branches  ;  while  the  Mohawks, 
Onondagas,  and  Senecas,  lived  in  what  appeared  to  be  old 
settlements,  with  villages  protected  by  stockades.  The 
Oneidas,  in  1677,  had  but  one  town  newly  settled,  and  with 
lillle  cleared  ground.  The  Cayugas,  at  the  same  time,  h:id 
I  luce  small  villages,  no  one  of  which  was  stockaded.  The 
Onondagas,  Mohawks,  and  Senecas,  claimed  to  be  the 
oiliest  nations,  but  which  of  tlie  three  was  the  oldest  was 
tlisiHitcd.  The  Onondagas  set  up  some  pretensions  to  the 
himor,  but  it  was  not  conceded  by  the  others. 

They  all  probably  originated  from  one  tribe  or  family 
which  had  been  driven  out  from  its  original  home  by 
^ironger  enemies,  and  had  fimnd  a  new  home  in  Central 
New  York.  The  lessons  of  bitter  experience  taught  them 
that  there  was  safety  in  numbers  and  unity.  When  their 
numbers  became  too  large  to  be  sustained  in  their  particu- 
lar district  of  country,  a  colony  was  detached  to  occupy 
some  fertile  places  along  the  lakes  and  the  watercourses 
ill  the  vicinity,  near  enough  to  seek  the  protection  of  their 
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old  home  if  disturbed  by  enemies.  Thus  tlic  worl<  went 
on  until  the  Long  House  was  built,  probably  not  n)uch 
before  the  advent  of  ihe  Dutch.  Having  sprung  from 
one  tribe,  they  united  as  one  family  for  nuitual  pnjtection 
from  enemies,  and  when  strong  enough  for  war,  tiicy 
united  to  make  their  f(jrays  the  more  successful.  In 
their  manners  and  customs  they  differed  but  little  from 
the  other  savage  tribes  of  North  America.  They  were 
savages  in  tlie  fullest  meaning  of  the  word.  They  had 
no  conception  of  a  deity,  no  religious  rites,  and  few  suj^jcr- 
stitions.  They  had  no  schools,  no  idols,  n(j  altars.  A  sort 
of  married  relati(jn  existed,  but  no  longer  tiian  suited  tlic 
caj)ri(e  or  j^leasure  of  either  party.  When  they  separated 
the  children  remained  with  tlie  mother.  They  were  not 
cleanly  in  their  habits,  their  persons,  or  their  dwellings. 
Their  cooking  was  of  the  plainest  kind,  and  their  food  un- 
savory, (oftentimes  repulsive.  Their  women  cultivated 
their  corn  and  vegetables,  and  performed  all  the  drudgery 
in  house  and  field.  The  men  devoted  themselves  to  war 
or  luuuing,  and  when  at  home  were  idle  and  listless.  Their 
knowledge  of  manufactures  was  limited.  They  matle 
their  bows  and  arrows,  spears  and  war  clubs,  pestles  to 
grind  their  corn,  and  stone  axes.  They  were  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  metals.  They  knew  how  to  dress  deer-skins 
for  moccasins,  and  furs  ftjr  apparel.  Their  beads,  or  wam- 
pum, used  for  money  or  ornaments,  were  procured  by  bar- 
ter from  the  Indians  of  Long  Island,  where  they  were 
manufactured  from  shell-ilsh  by  a  slow  and  tedious  process. 
In  winter,  their  clothing  consisted  of  skins,  furs,  and  moc- 
casins, fastened  together  by  vegetable  fibres  or  animal  sin- 
ews. 

The  population  was  comparatively  small  for  the  extent 
and  fertility  of  the  country  they  occupied.  The  Dutch 
formed  no  estimate  of  the  luunber.    Their  nearest  approach 
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to  a  rcnsiis  was  in  1673,  after  tlicy  had  rcronrmcrcd  the 
|trovin<:e.  At  a  coiuicil  of  war  lickl  in  New  York,  tl»e 
delegates  from  Albany  said:  "A  present  is  re(niired  for 
the  Five  Nations,  consistinj^  of  ten  castles  (villai^es),  a  sum 
of  1,000  flf^rins  Hollands,"  tliat  Is,  about  ten  pounds  ster- 
ling of  tliat  date,  equivalent  to  >!5oo  nowadays,  for  each 
castle.  The  villages  were  not  large,  and  of  course  the  in- 
habitants were  not  numerous. 

The  English  and  French  estimates  as  to  the  number  of 
their  fighting  men,  or  warriors,  substantially  agree.  The 
governor  of  Canada  \\\  167  i,  says,  "the  Irofpiois  Nations 
can  turn  out  about  2,000  warriors."  In  1677,  an  English- 
man made  an  extended  tour  thnnigh  their  country,  visit- 
ing all  the  cantons.  He  estimated  that  the  Mohawks  had 
about  300  fighting  men,  the  Oneiilas  200,  the  Onondagas 
350,  the  Cayugas  300,  the  Senecas  i, 000— in  all  2,150.  These 
were  about  the  numbers  as  estimated  by  French  and  Eng- 
lisli  governors  at  different  times  up  to  1697,  when  (fovernor 
I'letcher  said  that  the  number  liad  been  reduced  frotu  2,500 
to  1,280  by  war  and  desertion.  Four  years  Liter  a  French 
olficer  wrote  :  "The  Five  Irofpiois  Nations  can  nuister  only 
1,200  warriors  at  most." 

If  tliese  were  approximately  correct,  the  po]iulation, 
men,  women,  aid  children,  could  n(H  have  largely  exceed- 
ed fifteen  thousaml.  If  an  ancient  people,  their  popula- 
tion should  have  been  larger,  notwithstanding  the  num- 
bers lost  in  war.  Such  losses  were  recovered  to  some 
extent  by  the  adoption  of  prisoners  taken  in  battle — a 
common  custom.  In  1713  they  adopted  an  entire  tribe, 
settled  them  on  their  territory,  near  Oneida  Lake,  and  al- 
lowed them  to  retain  their  tribal  name — the  Tuscaroras 
from  North  Carolina. 

Their  country  was  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world  to  sus- 
tain a  large  population,  even  that   of  Indians.      Its  large 
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extent  of  bottom  l.'ind  <»f  a  sandy  lo.nn  was  w<;il  adapt*'! 
to  their  kind  of  cnlliv.ition,  performed  with  sliarpencd 
stieks.  Its  nunierons  lakes  and  rivers  afforded  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  IJsli,  and  the  forests  abounded  with  game. 
I^'or  war  or  defence  its  situation  and  facilities  were  unsur- 
|)assed.  Its  waters  How  into  the  ocean  by  the  Hudson 
River  ;  into  the  lakes  on  the  north,  and  thence  to  the  sea  ])y 
the  St.  Lawrence  ;  into  the  Chesapeake  Hay  by  tlie  Susrpie- 
hanna  ;  and  on  the  west,  throui;h  tlie  Alleghany  River  and 
its  tributary  streams,  into  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 
Through  the  lakes  and  rivers  the  Irocpiois,  in  their  liglit 
canoes,  could  easily  reach  any  part  of  their  Long  IIr)nse 
and  concentrate  their  warriors  to  resist  invasion,  or  in  in- 
vade the  countries  of  their  enemies. 

The  Five  Nations  were,  with  rare  exreplions,  tiie  only 
tribes  of  North  American  Indians  who  had  united  \uU)  a 
confederation.  They  thus  were  enabled  to  })reserve 
peace  between  tlicmselves,  and  with  their  united  strength 
l)econic  almost  invincible  in  war.  They  were  considered 
by  both  I'reiich  and  English  the  bravest  and  most  wailike 
nation  in  America.  Like  all  other  savages,  they  were 
cruel  aiul  barbarous.  If  they  ditl  not  adoi)t  their  ])risoncrs 
taken  in  war,  they  put  them  to  death  with  horrible  tor- 
tures. In  the  end  they  usually  burnt  them  at  the  slake, 
and  sometimes  ate  them. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  whites  they  had  been  cngnged 
in  wars  witli  other  tribes,  living  at  the  north.  When  Ilutl- 
son  was  cxj)loring  the  river  which  bears  his  name,  in 
search  of  a  northwest  passage,  Champlain  was  on  the  lake 
which  bears  /lis  name  in  company  with  some  savages  who 
were  on  the  way  to  fight  the  Mohawks.  It  chnnced  that  a 
party  of  the  latter  was  on  the  lake  in  search  of  their  ene- 
mies. It  was  near  nightfall,  and  the  hostile  parties,  as  if 
by  mutual  agreement,  landed  on   the  shori!   to  wait  \intil 
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the  morrow,  and  llirn  cncjaLCo  in  hat  lie.  Clianiplain's  firr- 
arms  wou  the  victory  for  liis  friends.  Six  years  later,  in 
1615,  Chaniplain  acconipanietl  a  large  party  oi  Huron 
warriors  to  figlit  their  enemies,  the  Onondagas.  After  a 
lon'j;  march  from  Lake  Huron  by  rivers  and  little  lakes, 
:ind  across  I>ake  Ontario,  they  came  to  the  enemy's  C(Min- 
try.  After  a  march  of  four  days  tliey  ap])roached  an  In- 
dian town  fortified  by  four  rows  of  j>alisades,  thirty  feet 
high.  Xotwitlisianding  the  firearms  of  Cliamplain  and 
his  party  (^f  I'renchmen,  tlie  attack  was  rei>ulsed  with  loss. 
The  invaders  were  discouraged  and  retreated  to  their  own 
country. 

At  tills  time  the  I'ive  Nations  were  warlike  and  had 
enemies  with  whom  to  contend.  There  is  no  evidence, 
however,  that  they  were  superior  in  battle  to  (Uliers,  or 
had  yet  entered  upon  a  career  of  conquest.  On  the  (jther 
hand,  their  country  proper  seems  to  have  been  c<jnfined 
to  the  territory  already  described.  It  did  not  even  extend 
to  the  Hudson  River  below  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk, 
hi  1626,  a  parly  of  Mohegan  Indians  having  a  castle  on 
llie  east  side  of  the  river  opj)osite  Albany,  felt  themselves 
strong  enough  to  cope  witii  the  Mohawks.  They  crossed 
the  river  and  marched  into  the  Mohawk  country,  but  were 
defeated.  In  1630,  \'an  Rensselaer's  agents  bought  latids 
extending  from  the  UKJUth  uf  the  Mohawk  River  twenty- 
four  miles,  down  to  Beeren  Island,  not  from  the  Mc^hawks, 
but  from  the  Catskill  or  Mohegan  Indians.  Soon  after  the 
1  >utch  settled  on  the  river,  the  Mohawks  were  supplied 
with  firearms  in  exchange  for  furs.  The  traders  made  .1 
large  profit  on  the  guns  and  ammunition,  and  in  Europe 
another  large  profit  on  the  furs.  They  had  no  fear  that, 
as  long  as  they  observed  their  treaty  obligations,  the 
weapons  would  be  turned  against  themselves  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  obtained  more  furs  and  peltries. 
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Tims  llironc^li  llio  Diilcli  traders  llic  Fivo  N.Uicins  wcrf 
siij)pli('(l  witli  the  weapons  whicli  had  been  so  cHsastrous 
to  thcni  in  1609,  and  had  well-nigli  conquered  their  capital 
in  1615.  They  cpiickly  learned  to  use  them  with  skill,  and 
were  not  shjw  in  turnini^  them  against  their  enemies,  find- 
itii^  them  as  efTec  tual  in  war  as  in  killing  game.  They 
now  entered  upon  a  career  of  conquest  and  spoils.  In  a 
few  years,  the  Indians  on  the  Hudson  l\iver  were  sub- 
dued, and  paid  tribute  to  their  concpicrors.  Those  of 
New  England  heard  tlieir  fame,  and  fcarefl  their  prowess. 
Hut  the  enemies  whom  they  chielly  fought  were  the 
Ilurons,  the  Algonrjuin  tribes  on  the  St.  l^awrencc,  and 
their  French  allies.  They  had  nf)t  forgotten  their  discom- 
fiture on  Lake  Champlain.  They  were  now  prepared  to 
take  their  revenge.  The  distance  was  great,  but  the  way 
was  comparatively  easy.  Through  Lakes  Creorgc  and 
Champlain,  and  down  the  Sorel,  they  floated  in  their  bark 
canoes.  For  food  each  man  carried  a  little  parched  corn, 
and  f(jr  the  rest  depended  up<jn  game  they  might  kill  on 
the  way.  Reaching  the  St.  Lawrence,  they  would  lay  in 
ambush  waiting  for  their  J^rey,  or  float  down  the  river  to 
meet  unguarded  travellers.  They  were  sometimes  seen  as 
low  d(jwn  as  Quebec.  By  their  frequent  captures,  and 
the  torture  of  their  prisoners,  they  soon  became  the  terror 
of  the  river.  No  one  outside  the  walls  of  fortified  towns 
was  safe.  No  party  of  voyagers  hoped  to  reach  its  desti- 
nation in  safety  unless  guarded  by  a  band  of  soldiers. 
Priests  and  traders,  women  and  children,  Indians  and 
soldiers,  were  captured,  and  alike  tortured  and  burnt. 
The  spirit  of  their  old  enemies,  the  Algonquins,  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  was  broken,  their  warriors  were  killed,  their 
tribes  were  scattered.  They  ceased  to  be  an  enemy  to  be 
feared,  or  longer  worthy  of  attention. 

Tlie  Iroquois  then  turned  upon  the  great  Huron  nation, 
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who  occupied  the  country  west  of  tlie  lake  that  bears  their 
name.  They  were  a  kindred  race,  but  they  were  allies  of 
the  F'rench.  Tiic  Jesuits  had  flourishing  missionary  sta- 
tions among  them.  They  had  several  villages  partially 
]irotectcd  by  stockades,  and  a  larger  population  than  the 
Iroquois.  Their  country  was  remote,  and  another  large 
nation,  called  the  Neutrals,  lived  between  them  and  the 
I-'ive  Nations.  The  lall<r  fcund  moans  to  conciliate  the 
intervening  tribe,  that  they  might  l.ik-.'  no  part  in  the  war. 

There  had  been  a  state  of  war  between  the  two  nati(jns 
for  some  years.  Small  parties  of  the  Iroquois  bad  invaded 
tiie  Huron  country.  On  some  occasions  they  had  been 
successful  ;  at  others  they  had  been  defeated.  The  time 
had  now  arrived,  1648,  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  In  the 
summer  of  this  year  a  large  war  j):uty  destroyed  two  vil- 
lages of  the  Ilurons,  taking  many  prisoners  back  with 
them  to  their  country.  ICarly  in  the  following  spring  a 
thousand  Iroquois  warriors  were  among  the  Huron  villages. 
They  laid  waste  the  country  and  forced  the  people  to  take 
refuge  on  an  island  in  the  lake.  The  next  year  the  mis- 
sions were  abandoned,  many  of  the  priests  having  been 
killed  in  the  invasion.  The  miserable  remnants  of  a  great 
Indian  nation  sought  asylum  under  the  walls  of  Quebec. 

The  Neutrals,  occupying  a  district  of  country  along  the 
northern  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and  Niagara  River,  were  in 
their  turn  destroyed,  or  driven  away.  In  1655  the  Erics 
living  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  lake  were  attacked, 
their  fort  carried  by  assault,  the  people  butchered,  and  the 
nation  utterly  destroyed. 

The  Five  Nations  had  now  conquered  a  vast  territory, 
extending  north  to  the  Ottawa  River  and  Lake  Superior, 
and  west  to  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  which  they  claimed  by 
right  of  conquest,  and  kept  for  their  "hunting  grounds." 
At  the  cast,  to  the  Connecticut  River,  the  Mohegans  were 
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their  tributaries.  At  the  south  their  conquering  progress 
was  lield  in  clieck,  for  a  time,  by  the  \varlii<e  Mincjuas,  or 
Delawares,  and  kindred  tribes  living  along  tlie  Susque- 
hanna River.  Twenty  years  later  these  too  were  subdued, 
and  a  way  was  opened  for  the  all-concjuering  Iroquois  to 
the  remote  south.  Their  career  of  victory  had  not  softened 
tlieir  manners  or  disposition.  They  had  become  more 
proud  and  haughty.  IJut  while  pursuing  their  conquests 
over  their  savage  neighbc^rs,  civilization  was  gaining  its 
victories,  and  securing  a  positi(3n  on  the  borders  of  tlieir 
nation  and  ccjucjucred  countries,  which  was  destined  in  little 
more  than  a  century  to  absorb  the  whole.  The  French 
were  pushing  their  way  up  the  St.  Lawrence  witii  their 
semi-military  colonization.  The  English  in  the  east  were 
extending  their  settlements  northward  and  westward, 
crowding  out  their  vassals.  The  Dutch  were  quietly  gain- 
ing possession  of  some  of  the  best  lands  of  this  most  war- 
like nation,  and  thrusting  their  farmers  into  the  heart  of  its 
coinitry.  Soon  after  the  erection  of  the  first  Dutch  fort  in 
1614,  near  Albany,  a  treaty  had  been  made  between  the  palt.'- 
faces  and  the  natives,  including  the  first  of  the  I'ive  Nations, 
and  their  relations  had  always  since  been  amicable.  When 
the  Knglisli  to(jk  the  province,  it  wasaluKJSt  their  first  meas- 
ure to  hold  a  conference  with  the  sachems  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions, and  make  a  treaty  on  the  basis  of  that  already  exist- 
ing. Tlie  first  article  of  the  new  treaty  stipulated  that  the 
Indians  should  have  from  the  English  the  same  "  wares 
and  commodities  "  that  they  had  from  the  Dutch. 

From  the  time  that  the  Five  Nations  had  obtained  fire- 
arms there  had  been  active  hostilities  between  them  and  the 
French,  with  a  brief  interval  or  two  of  rest.  The  French 
had  made  various  efforts  to  conciliate  them.  Missionaries 
had  been  among  them.  Presents  had  been  sent  to  them. 
But   no  efforts   had   produced   the   desired   result.      The 
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French  now  resolved  on  war  and  extermination.  They 
Ijold  the  Mohawks  as  tlie  most  responsible  for  the  injuries 
whicli  they  and  their  Indian  allies  had  received,  because, 
except  when  the  Ilurons  and  other  tribes  in  their  vicinity 
were  destroyed,  the  raids  into  Canada  had  started  from  the 
Mohawk  River.  Against  them  vengeance  was  first  di- 
rected. New  Trance,  as  Canada  was  called,  liad  been 
struggling  for  existence  for  a  hundred  years  or  more. 
It  was  now  taken  under  the  protecticm  of  tiie  king,  who 
sent  out  twelve  hundred  soldiers  for  its  defence. 

Preparations  were  immediately  made  for  an  invasion  of 
the  Mohawk  country.  Distance  and  winter  could  not  de- 
ter them.  M.  de  Courcelles,  the  newly  appointed  gover- 
nor, with  an  army  of  five  hundred  men,  began  his  march 
of  three  hundred  leagues  on  January  9,  1666.  Tlieir  route 
was  (jver  frozen  rivers  and  lakes,  and  through  a  pathless 
wilderness.  It  was  in  tiie  middle  of  a  northern  wmter, 
with  several  feet  of  snow  on  the  ground.  Each  man,  oflTi- 
(  er  and  private,  carricvl  his  own  ])rovisions  and  blankets, 
besides  his  arms.  They  had  no  tents,  and  at  night  they 
slept  on  the  snow  without  a  slielter.  One  cannot  but  ad- 
mire their  courage  while  condemning  their  folly.  After 
a  march  of  over  thirty  days,  the  little  army,  exhausted 
and  with  broken  spirits,  arrived  near  Schenectady.  The 
.'idvance,  falling  into  an  anjbuscade  prepared  by  tlie  Mo- 
hawks, was  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  several  killed  and 
wounded.  The  army  had  not  reachetl  its  destination,  and 
there  were  many  miles  of  weary  marching  before  it.  The 
repulse  of  the  advance  brought  a  halt  to  care  for  the 
wounded,  and  to  hold  a  council  of  war.  Meantime  messen- 
gers had  been  sent  to  Schenectady  and  Albany  notifying 
the  authorities  of  the  enemy's  presence,  .nnd  a  deputation 
(  amcto  Courcelles  to  learn  the  reason  why  he  had  invaded 
the  territory  of  Ilis  Britannic  Majesty  in  time  of  peace.    He 
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apologized  for  his  intrusion  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not 
know  that  the  province  had  changed  rulers.  lie  w  s  with- 
out provisions,  and  jirocured  a  supply  from  Sclier.cctady. 
His  wounded  were  sent  to  Albany  for  care  and  nursing. 
He  then  began  Ids  march  against  the  Mohawk  villages,  but 
soon  turned  northward.  The  army  endured  great  suffer- 
ings before  it  readied  the  friendly  forts  on  tliC  Richelieu, 
and  had  accomplished  nothing,  except  to  exalt  the  pride 
of  the  Mohawks,  and  make  them  more  intractable  than 
before. 

Tlie  result  of  tliis  expedition  was  so  unsatisfactory  to 
the  French  that  they  determined  to  undertake  another. 
M.  de  Tracy,  the  Lieutenant-Crcneral,  a  large  and  portly 
man,  and  nearly  seventy  years  {)M,  commanded  in  person. 
His  army  was  comj")osed  of  six  hundred  regulars,  six  huti- 
dred  militia,  and  a  large  force  of  Indian  auxiliaries,  ^^)rt 
Anne,  recently  constructed  on  an  island  at  the  foot  of  ]>ake 
Champlain,  was  the  base  of  operations.  Courcelles,  whose 
winter  campaign  had  resulted  so  disastrously,  led  the  van 
with  four  hundred  men,  and  began  liis  march  four  days 
before  the  main  army  was  ready,  as  if  animated  with  a  de- 
sire t(j  retrieve  his  reputation.  The  lake  was  traversed  in 
light  batteaux  and  bark  canoes,  of  which  there  were  three 
hundred,  carrying  from  five  to  six  persons  each.  With 
music  and  banners  the  flotilla  presented  a  picturesque  ap- 
pearance, such  as  never  before  had  been  seen  in  the  soli- 
tudes of  America,  Arrived  at  a  point  on  the  west  side  of 
the  lake,  now  called  Ticonderoga,  they  disembarked,  and 
carrying  their  little  vessels  across  the  peninsula,  launched 
them  on  the  transparent  waters  of  Lake  St.  Sacrament,  now 
Lake  George,  from  the  head  of  which  the  army  marched 
through  an  unbroken  forest  toward  the  Mohawk  vil- 
l.ages.  Tr.acy  had  been  secret  in  his  preparations,  and  had 
hoped  to  take  liis  enemies  by  surprise.      Hut  long  l)efore 
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lie  reached  liis  dcsliiuition,  he  had  been  discovered  hy  tl»c 
liuiians,  whose  scouts  from  tlie  numntp.iii-lops  were  silent 
spectators  of  tlie  hostile  array.  On  their  near  a|)i)r<>a(  li, 
the  Mohawks,  conscious  of  their  inability  succes^fullv  to 
(>>ppose  so  large  an  army,  forsook  their  towns  and  sought 
concealment  in  the  forests.  The  French  prepared  to  at- 
tack the  first  castle  they  met  on  their  line  of  march,  but  it 
had  no  defenders.  They  pushed  on  to  the  next,  and  found 
it  deserted  ;  to  the  third,  but  found  no  enemy.  At  the 
fourth  and  largest  all  the  warriors  must  have  concentrated. 
On  the  French  marched  in  battle  array,  pre[>ared  to  invest 
the  strongly  fortifjcd  town.  They  were  sur[)rised  at  the 
silence  within  and  with(»ut  the  walls.  It  was  deserted  like 
the  rest.  The  unaccustomed  noise  of  twenty  French  drums 
had  frightened  the  simple  natives  more  than  the  sight 
of  the  army. 

Tracy,  unable  to  ptnsue  the  Jleet-footcd  savagrs  and 
hunt  them  in  their  hiding-places,  burne(i  the  villages, 
took  j)ossession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  France,  and 
began  his  homeward  march,  lie  liad  incurred  a  large  ex- 
jH-nse,  and  made  a  great  display,  but  had  ai'complished 
nothing,  except  to  arouse  among  the  Mtthawks  a  histing 
determination  for  revenge.  When  Tia(  y  started  on  his 
expedition  there  were  sachems  of  two  of  llie  Five  Na- 
tions in  Canada  for  the  purpose  <jf  njaking  a  treaty  of 
peace.  War  expeditions  lieretofore  had  been  conducted 
through  the  Mohawk  country.  It  was  believed  that  the 
Scnecas,  Cayugas,  and  Onondagas  took  no  part,  and  they 
were  recognized  more  as  friends  than  enemies.  After 
C'turcelles*  winter  expedition  the  Scnecas  and  Oneidas  sent 
their  sachems  to  Ouebec,  and  before  Tracy's  inarch  had 
< ome  to  an  understanding  with  him.  Hut  in'  the  spring  of 
1667  peace  was  concluded  with  all  the  Iroquois  nations, 
the    Mohawks    included.      None    knew    better    than    the 
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Frcncli  how  dilTicult  it  was  to  liold  thcni  to  tlicir  prom- 
ises. Subsequently  hardly  .1  year  passed  but  suspicions 
were  awakened  as  to  tiieir  fidelity.  In  1671  Courcelles 
made  a  fatiguing  journey  to  Lake  Ontariu  with  a  consid- 
erable force  for  the  purpose  of  overawini;;^  them.  His 
successor,  Count  de  Frontcnac,  in  1673,  made  a  similar 
journey,  and  at  Cadaracqui  (Kingston)  met  si.xty  of  the 
Irofjuois  sachems,  and  renewed  the  treaty.  Hy  an  elo- 
quent speech  and  large  presents  he  procured  leave  to 
erect  a  fort  on  the  spot  where  tiie  conference  was  held. 
Frontenac  knew  better  how  t(j  manage  Indians  than  any 
other  govern(jr  of  New  France.  During  his  term  of  of- 
fice— ten  years — Canada  was  not  molested  by  the  forest 
warriors.  The  treaty  stipulations  were  well  observed  by 
both  contracting  parties.  Meantime  the  war'ikc  Iroquois 
carried  their  arms  to  the  south  and  west,  subduing  tribe 
after  tribe.  They  extended  their  conquests  to  the  Illinois 
and  Ohio  Rivers,  d<nvn  the  Mississippi,  and  south  almost 
to  Florid.'U  With  their  Dutch  muskets  tliey  con(juered  an 
empire  of  large  extent. 

Count  dc  Frontenac  was  succeeded  by  a  man  remark- 
able for  large  promises  and  disappointing  performances— 
a  man  of  inferior  ability,  of  little  or  no  tact,  and  ignorant 
of  the  Indian  character.  After  Frontenac's  departure  it 
soon  became  evident  to  the  Canadians  that  the  Iroquois 
had  forgotten  their  engagements,  and  were  prepared  for 
open  hostilities  whenever  occasion  was  given  ;  in  truth, 
that  they  were  neither  allies  nor  friends,  and  that  there 
could  be  no  permanent  peace  until  they  were  effectually 
sidulued  or  wholly  destroyed. 

M.  dc  la  Harrc,  now  military  governor,  shared  these 
sentiments,  and  prepared  for  the  work  of  subjugation  or 
destruction.  He  alleged  in  justification  of  his  proposed 
invasion  of  the  Seneca  country,  that  the   **  Senecns  had 
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plundered  seven  luindred  canoes  belongini^  to  French- 
men, and  liad  arrested  fourteen  of  llie  latter  whom  tiicy 
detained  as  priscjners  nine  days."  He  left  (juebec  on  July 
9,  16S4,  with  three  hundred  men,  and  at  Mcnitreal  he  was 
joined  by  another  detachment  of  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  by  a  large  body  of  Indians.  At  F(jrt  Frontenae 
(Kingston)  he  detached  a  part  of  the  army  to  take  position 
at  La  Famine  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  which 
he  soon  after  joined  with  all  his  forces.  This  was  in  the 
country  of  the  Onondagas,  and  a  long  distance  from  the 
Senecas.  Here  he  was  met  by  some  Irofpiois  sachems, 
none  of  whom  were  of  the  nation  against  whom  the  ex- 
pedition was  directed.  They  succeeded  in  detaining  him 
on  various  pretexts  until  his  provisions  began  to  fail  and 
sickness  to  appear  among  the  troops,  when,  despairing  of 
reaciiing  liis  destination,  he  made  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
left  the  country.  By  the  officers  (jf  the  army  he  was  con- 
sidered a  failure.  "The  army,"  says  another  oflicial, 
"consisted  of  nine  hundred  French  and  three  hundred 
savages.  Another  force  of  six  hundred  men  from  the 
west  was  on  the  march  to  join  him.  liesides  these  a  thou- 
sand Illinois  were  on  the  way  to  attack  the  Iroquois  in 
rear.  Vet  nothing  is  d(jne.  The  peace  lie  made  has  as- 
tonished all  the  officers  and  men,  who  have  manifested 
much  displeasure  and  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  gen- 
eral." . 

Governor  Dongan  of  New  York  had  protested  against 
this  expedition  of  I)e  la  Barre  as  a  trespass  upon  the  ter- 
ritory of  his  royal  master.  lie  had  been  instructed  to 
protect  the  Five  Nations,  but  to  preserve  the  peace  be- 
tween his  government  and  New  France.  When  the  Sene- 
cas heard  of  the  intended  invasion  they  appealed  to  him 
for  assistance.  Under  his  instructions  the  only  aid  he 
could  render  them  was  to  furnish  ammunition,  and  write 
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U)  ihc  Frcncli  governor  warning  him  not  io  break  the 
peace  between  the  two  countries  by  attacking  the  subjects 
of  the  Englisli  king.  To  the  warning  I)e  la  liarre  gave 
no  .'ittenti(jn,  because  he  asserted  that  fuur  of  the  Five 
Nations  at  least  had  placed  tlietnselves  under  French 
protection,  and  were  occupying  territory  belonging  to 
France. 

The  Frencli  had  extended  their  explorations  of  tlie  con- 
tinent far  to  the  west,  and  at  various  important  points  had 
built  forts,  and  had  made  .alliances  with  the  Indian  na- 
tions. They  were  laying  the  foundations  of  a  vast  emj)ire 
in  the  western  hemisphere,  and  could  not  be  delayed  in 
their  progress  by  a  few  native  warric^rs.  They  considered 
ihc  ICnglish  themselves  as  intruders  in  the  countiy  which 
they  had  discovered,  .and  that,  if  allowed  to  remain,  they 
should  be  confined  to  a  narrow  strij)  of  coast  along  the 
Atlantic.  The  ICnglish  were  firmly  seated  in  New  I'^ng- 
land  and  X'irginia,  and  had  accjuired  all  the  rights  of  the 
Dutch  to  the  country  lying  between  those  colonies. 
True,  the  conception  of  an  extended  empire  beyond  the 
Atlantic  had  not  yet  penetrated  the  English  mind,  but 
with  their  usi^al  policy  of  holding  fast  to  all  they  got,  the 
l^nglish  were  not  disposed  to  surrender  any  territory  or 
any  advantage  they  had  secured.  It  was  a|)parent  to  their 
governors  and  other  officials  in  New  York  that  the  safely 
of  the  province  depended  largely  on  the  fidelity  of  the 
Five  Nations  to  their  interests. 

The  Indians  were  quick  to  discover  the  rivalries  and 
jealousies  between  their  two  European  neighbors,  and 
that  they  were  claimed  by  both  as  subjects  and  vassals. 
\Vhilc  they  emphatically  repudiated  fealty  to  either,  their 
])olicy  was  to  make  the  most  for  themselves  from  the  situ- 
ation. Presents  from  the  one  were  quite  as  desirable  as 
presents  from  tlic  other,  especially  if  the  presents  were 
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guns  and  ammunition.  They  swayed  from  one  to  tlie 
<jther,  and  on  some  occasions  had  delegations  of  sachems 
at  Albany  and  Quebec  at  the  same  time.  Wiiichcvcr  gave 
the  largest  present  secured  for  the  time  being  tlieir  prom- 
ise of  fealty  and  allegiance.  In  the  wars  which  sprang  up 
in  Europe  and  extended  to  the  colonies  they  attached 
themselves  to  the  most  successful,  and  yet  pursued  a 
policy  not  to  offend,  if  possible,  the  unfortunate.  Tliey 
played  the  one  against  the  other,  while  they  reaped  ad- 
vantages from  the  stii)ends  each  conferred,  and  were  se- 
cure from  their  aggressions. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  English  to  hold  the  Five  Na- 
ti(jns  attached  to  their  interests,  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  French,  and  as  a  means  of  securing 
trade.  The  place  appointed  for  holding  conferences  was 
Albany,  as  midway  between  the  (  aj)ital  of  the  provinc  c, 
where  the  governor  resided,  and  the  villages  of  the  Sene- 
cas,  the  western  nation.  Here  the  sachems  of  the  l*ivc 
Nations  came  to  confer  with  the  governor  on  all  (piestions 
I  elating  U)  their  common  interests,  or  in  his  absence  witii 
his  representatives.  These  conventions  were  held  on 
the  requisition  of  either  party.  Generally  the  governor 
would  call  them  by  sending  messengers  to  the  Indians,  an- 
nouncing that  he  would  be  in  Albany  on  a  certain  day,  and 
requesting  the  sachems  to  meet  him.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  sachems  would  demand  a  conference  on  an  ap- 
pointed day,  to  which  a  willing  assent  was  usually  given. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  French  to  conciliate  the  Five 
Nations,  and  to  detach  them  from  their  English  alliance, 
so  that  their  own  intercourse  and  trade  with  the  western 
nations  would  not  be  interrupted,  and  that  no  opposition 
wruld  b-;  off*  red  to  the  extension  of  French  dominion. 
For  this  purpose,  Montred  was  appointed  as  the  phice  t'> 
meet  them  in  council  instead  of  (juebcc,  the  capital,  al- 
21 
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though  Quebec  was  chosen  whenever  it  suited  the  conven- 
ience of  tlie  governor.  Priests  wore  sent  to  instriu  t  tlio 
Indi.ins  in  religion  and  to  influence  tlicir  councils.  If  in 
this  way  tiicy  could  not  be  won  over,  then  they  were  to  In; 
conquered  or  destroyed. 

It  became  the  policy  of  the  Indian  ("onfcdcracy  to  derive 
all  tlie  advantage  ])ossil)le  from  their  ICuropcan  neighbors 
by  submitting  themselves  to  each  in  turn,  while  maintain- 
ing tlieir  independence  of  both.  The  French  governor 
tliey  called  "Father,"  and  the  English  governor  ''Corlaer." 
The  English  and  Hutch  were  their  '*  Hrothcrs."  Yet  they 
insisted  that  tliey  were  the  "oldest  nation  "  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  that  b(jth  Father  and  C'orlacr  should  yield  theni 
precedence,  'i'he  Albany  and  Montreal  council  fires  were 
relighteil  at  cac  h  (onfercnce,  but  their  own  at  Onondaga 
was  always  burning.  The  ICnglish  were  their  near  neigh- 
bors, and  furnished  them  with  supplies  yhencver  refpiired. 
It  was  a  long  and  dangerous  journey  to  Montreal,  and 
goods  were  dear.  I'^rom  the  ICngli^h  tlu-y  would  oflin  rr- 
ceive  large  gifts,  whicli  were  easily  distributed  among  their 
people.  The  French  bestowed  presents  more  si)aringly, 
whicii  were  ct)nveyed  home  with  much  lab(jrand  risk.  On 
tlie  whole,  they  were  more  inclined  to  Ct)rlaer  and  the 
lirethren,  than  to  their  Father,  and  when  circumstances 
obliged  them  to  choose  between  the  two,  they  usually  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  English. 

At  Albany,  while  the  province  was  Dutch,  Indian  aflairs 
were  managed  by  the  magistrates  and  the  learling  men  of 
the  colony.  After  the  English  occupation,  they  were  man- 
aged for  some  years  in  the  same  way,  although  the  gover- 
nors had  a  supervising  control.  In  Canada,  Indian  affairs 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  governor,  wh()S(*  only  assistants 
were  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  In  one  respect  he  had  an 
advantage  over  the  governor  of  New  York,     lie  had  a 
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larger  force  of  regular  soldiers,  and  could,  when  required, 
compel  all  the  men  of  the  province  able  to  bear  arms  to 
join  the  ranks.  On  occasion  he  could  assemble  an  army 
large  for  the  time  and  the  country.  The  Indians  were 
awed  by  a  display  of  numbers  giving  an  impression  of 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  the  governor  of  New  York 
had  only  three  or  fcnir  companies  of  regulars,  suHicient 
unly  to  garrison  the  forts.  When  he  required  a  larger 
ftjrce,  he  could  procure  it  by  enlistments  alone.  The  ICng- 
lish  government,  unwilling  to  bear  the  expense  of  even  a 
regiment,  left  the  people  of  the  colony  to  ])rotect  them- 
selves. 

From  the  preceding  jxagcs  the  reader  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  situation  of  the  country  wiien  Peter  Schuyler, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years,  began  to  take  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs.  Ilis  abilities,  and  his  fitness  for  the 
duties  imposed  upon  him,  were  appreciated  by  Governor 
Dongan,  by  whom,  in  March,  16.S5,  he  was  apj)oinled 
lieutenant  of  cavalry  in  the  militia  of  Albany,  from  which 
in  a  few  years  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  the  highest 
gra<le  concedc^d  to  a  native  New  Yorker.  It  will  be  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  officers  of  the  militia,  whatever 
their  rank,  were  subordinate  to  the  commandant  of  the 
fort,  although  he  might  be  only  a  lieutenant  of  the  regular 
forces.  A  month  later,  Peter  Schuyler  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Dongan  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner, for  the  term  of  one  year,  and  in  the  following  Oc- 
tober, a  justice  of  the  peace.  On  July  22,  1686,  Albany 
was  incorporated  as  a  city,  and  Peter  Schuyler  was  aj)- 
pointed  its  first  mayor.  By  the  charter  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  were  authorized  to  hold  a  court  for  the  trial  of 
offenders  against  the  laws.  As  a  specimen  of  the  punish- 
ments inflicted  in  those  days,  the  following  will  serve. 

A  negro  slave  had  broken  into  the  house  of  the  Lu- 
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llicran  minister  and  stolen  a  box  containing  the  poor  fun(i. 
He  was  arrested,  and  confessed  his  guilt.  The  court,  *^ con- 
sidering how  evil  conse(}nence  it  is  and  bad  example  it  is 
for  y""  ncgers,  have  ordered  y"  s''  neger  to  be  whipt  throw 
the  townc  alt  y"  cart  tale  by  y*"  hands  of  y'"  hangman  forth- 
with, as  an  example  to  <jy"  and  his  master  to  pay  y" 
costts." 

Peter  Schuyler,  as  mayor  of  Albany,  was  (  hairman  o( 
the  Hoard  of  Commissioners  for  Indian  Affairs.  In  the 
absence  of  the  governor,  the  commissioners  received  dele- 
gations of  Indian  sachems,  and  advised  with  them  on  all 
topics  relating  to  their  common  interests.*  In  all  their  in- 
tercourse they  were  guided  by  tlie  governor's  instructions, 
and  c(jmmuni<  ated  to  him  the  matters  considered  in  con- 
ference, as  well  as  ail  important  news  from  the  Indian 
coiHilry.  Murh  dcjiendcd  uj)on  the  wisdom  of  the  board 
whether  tiie  Five  Nations  were  held  to  a  faitldul  observ- 
ance of  their  engagements  as  friends  of  the  English,  or 
bi'came  indifferent  and  tlrifted  to  the  French.  Although 
All)any  was  remote  from  the  capit.d  of  New  France,  yel, 
by  means  of  spies  and  Indians,  the  boaid  was  kept  in- 
formed of  tiie  intentions  of  that  govi-rnment  relating  to 
matters  affecting  tiiemselves  or  their  allies,  the  Five  Na- 
tions. It  was  ditficult  for  either  colony  to  keep  tlieir  state 
secrets.  In  and  about  Albany  were  settled  several  French 
Huguenot  families  who  had  been  expelled  from  Canada 
because  they  were  Protestants,  or  who  had  voluntarily 
escaped  from  the  severe  military  discipline.  Some  (;f 
these  persons  still  held  communication  with  residents  of 
that  province.  It  was  suspected  that  certain  individuals 
were  not  what  they  appeared,  but  were  paid  informers. 
On  the  advice  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  a  large  section  of 
the  Moliawk  nation  had  removed  to  Canada,  and  had  taken 
a  permanent  residence  there.    In  time  of  jjeace,  and  some- 
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times  in  war,  they  informed  their  old  friends  of  Frcncli 
designs.  Such  information  was  usually  made  known  to 
the  governor  of  New  York,  or  to  the  magistrates  of  Al- 
bany. By  such  means  the  government  of  each  province 
had  speedy  intelligence  of  the  designs  of  the  other. 

J)e  la  Barrc  proved  a  failure  as  an  executive  olVicer. 
When  the  news  of  his  barren  expedition  against  the  Sene- 
( as  reached  France,  the  king  kindly  wrote  to  him  thai  iiis 
years  did  not  permit  him  to  support  the  fatigues  insepa- 
rable from  his  otTice,  and  that  he  had  therefore  selected 
Monsieur  de  Denonville  to  serve  in  his  place.  The  Mar- 
([uis  de  Denonville  arrived  in  Canada  in  August,  16S5. 
His  instructions  required  him  to  secure  a  solid  and  lasting 
j)eace  with  the  Iroquois,  and  for  this  j)urpose  he  was  to 
use  force,  if  necessary,  to  hund)le  their  pride.  Looking 
over  the  situatic^n,  he  soon  ( ame  to  liie  conclusion  that 
fori'C  must  be  used,  for  they  aie  "insolent  and  h.aughly, 
and  by  their  insults  to  the  French  they  will  so(jn  gi\e  oc- 
casion to  piniish  tliem."  Dongan  was  cai  iy  inlormed  of 
hi.s  disposition,  and  wrote  him  a  friendly  letter  of  warning, 
not  to  attack  the  subjects  (jf  his  king,  nt)r  to  build  a  fort 
at  "  Niagara  within  my  master's  territories."  To  this  letter 
Denonville  made  a  C('urteous  and  complimentary  reply, 
but  in  writing  to  liis  minister  he  complains  of  the  Fng- 
lish  for  furnishing  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Iro(piois, 
and  says  that  he  finds  it  expedient  in  his  correspondence 
with  Dongan  to  dissimulate,  because  he  is  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  be  angry.  He  suggests  a  remedy  for  the  evils  to 
which  Canada  is  exposed  by  reason  of  the  IrocpUiis,  who 
were  so  uniformly  supported  by  tiie  English.  If  some 
arrangement  could  be  made  by  purchase  or  excliange  to 
give  France  possession  of  the  province  of  New  York,  it 
would  tlien  be  easy  to  control  these  warlike  nations,  or 
utterly  to  destroy  them. 
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Later,  he  wrote  to  the  prime  minister  that  he  had  be- 
come convinced  that  war  was  an  absohite  necessity  for  the 
safety  of  Canada,  and  for  its  trade  with  tiie  far  Indians, 
but  was  fearful  thjit  tiie  great  expense  to  be  incurred 
miglit  prove  an  insuperable  obstacle.  He  was  frank,  and 
stated  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  as  well  as  the 
large  force  it  would  require.  After  all,  he  might  invade 
tiie  Indian  country  and  destroy  their  villages,  but  miglit 
not  be  able  to  conquer  them,  because  they  could  retreat 
to  the  vast  forests,  where  it  would  be  impossible  to  hunt 
them.  But,  besides  the  interests  of  trade  and  the  glory  of 
France  which  demanded  it,  war  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  religion,  *' which  can  never  spread  except 
by  the  destruction  of  the  Irocpiois." 

His  arguments  were  convincing,  and  his  plans  for  a 
campaign  against  the  Scnccas  were  approved  by  the  king, 
who  expected  to  learn  "before  the  close  of  the  year  (1687) 
of  the  entire  destruction  of  those  savages."  If  he  made 
.iny  prisoners,  they  were  to  be  sent  to  France  to  work  in 
the  galleys. 

Denonville  now  hastened  his  ]Dreparations  for  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Seneca  country.  On  June  7,  1687,  there  was 
mustered  in  the  camp  on  St.  Helen's  Island,  near  Montreal, 
an  army  consisting  of  832  regulars,  1030  militia,  and  300 
domiciled  Indians,'  in  all  2162  men.  A  detacJiment  was 
sent  off  in  advance  of  the  main  army  to  Fort  I'rontenac, 
to  surprise  and  capture  some  Iroquois  who  were  living  on 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  in  peace  and  friendship 
with  the  French,  if  not  under  their  protection.     A  large 


'  These  were  Indians  of  various  tribes,  among  them  sonic  Moliawks  and 
others  of  llie  Five  Nations.  They  wore  eonverts  to  the  Roman  Catliolic 
faith,  but  lived  in  villages  of  their  own.  In  h.ibits  and  practices  they  were 
little  changed  froni  their  old  state  of  barbarism.  They  were  as  savage  and 
cruel  as  their  unton verted  countiymen. 
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number  of  men,  women  and  children  were  seized  without 
resistance,  and  thrust  into  prison.  These  were  the  only 
I)risoncrs  taken  on  the  expedition.  In  accordance  with 
the  king's  instructions,  fifty  of  them  were  sent  to  (Quebec, 
baptized,  and  then  sent  thence  to  France  to  become  galley- 
slaves.  This  was  an  act  of  treachery  and  baseness  hardly 
to  be  equalled  by  their  savage  enemies.  It  was  not  for- 
gotten by  the  Iroquois.  In  after  years  they  made  fearful 
reprisals. 

Dencmville  and  his  main  army,  after  almost  incredible 
hardships  in  ascending  the  river,  arrived  at  Frontcnac, 
July  I.  lie  now  received  the  welcome  intelligence  that 
I  So  French  and  400  Indians  from  the  western  posts  and 
mission  stations  had  arrived  at  Niagara,  and  were  impa- 
tiently waiting  tlie  command  to  march.  The  same  letters 
gave  another  item  of  news,  which  was  nearly  as  gratifying 
as  the  first — that  on  their  way  down  they  had  captured  two 
])arties  of  English  traders  sent  out  by  Governor  Dongan 
to  trade  with  the  Indians  of  tiie  upper  lakes,  and  had  c<jn- 
fiscated  their  goods.  Althougli  it  was  a  time  of  peace  be- 
tween England  and  France,  Denonville  held  that  these 
parties  were  trespassers  on  Frencii  territory  and  rights, 
and  that  it  was  perfectly  justifiable  to  employ  war  meas- 
ures for  their  own  protection.  Hut  he  pleaded,  in  justifi- 
cation, that  Dongan  had  furnished  the  Senecas  with  guns 
and  ammunition. 

On  July  4th,  the  army  broke  camp  at  Fort  Frontcnac, 
and  began  its  march  f(jr  the  Seneca  country.  The  route 
was  across  the  lake  to  La  Famine,  and  thence  along  the 
southern  shore  to  Irondequoit  Hay,  where  it  arrived  on 
the  i2th.  The  French  and  Indians  from  Niagara  joined 
it  on  the  same  day. 

Denonville  was  now  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  nearly 
liuce  thousand  men.     Surely  the  force  was  large  cnougii 
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to  conquer  an  enemy  who  at  the  most  could  place  in  the 
field  less  than  twelve  hundred  warriors.  Some  days  were 
spent  in  constructing  a  fortified  camp,  in  which  four  hun- 
dred men  were  stationed  to  protect  the  boats  and  canucs. 
On  the  1 2th  tiie  army  took  up  its  line  of  march  through 
the  forest  for  the  Seneca  villages.  The  next  day  the 
French  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  were  rather  rouglily 
Iiandlcd.  The  general  ordered  a  halt  for  the  day.  On  the 
15 til  he  reached  the  first  village,  and  found  it  deserted, 
except  by  an  old  man,  whom  they  made  a  prisoner.  He 
was  conducted  before  Denonvillc  for  examination,  after 
which  he  was  turned  over  to  the  priest  for  baptism,  and 
then  "  knocked  on  the  head."  Several  days  were  spent 
destroying  corn,  new  and  old,  estimated  to  amount  to 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  busliels !  Seeing  no 
enemy,  and  unable  to  follow  them  in  the  forests,  the  army 
returned  to  the  lake.  The  four  hundred  men  left  in  camj) 
were  alive  and  well,  to  the  great  joy  of  llic  general, 
who  had  feared  that  they  might  have  been  routed  and 
destroyed.  Denonville  sailed  from  Irondequoit  for  Niag- 
ara, where  he  formally  took  possessiiju  of  tlie  country, 
and  erected  a  fort  in  which  he  left  a  garrison  of  100  men. 
Returning,  he  reached  Montreal  on  August  13th.  The 
"  Senecas  were  badly  frightened,"  is  the  substance  of  his 
report. 

Shortly  after  Denonville  made  his  report,  he  again  wrote 
to  the  French  ministry  that  although  the  pride  of  the 
Senecas  was  humbled,  tiic  safety  of  Canada  was  not  as- 
sured. It  was  now  necessary  to  prepare  for  anotiier  cam- 
paign against  the  Onondagas  and  the  Cayugas.  Were  it 
not  for  the  English  this  would  be  unnecessary,  but  by  sup- 
plying the  Iroquois  with  guns  they  were,  the  greatest  ene- 
mies to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  province.  He 
again  urged  iiis  government  to  gain   possession  of  New 
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York  by  exchange  or  conquest,  and  blocked  out  a  plan  for 
its  capture  in  time  of  war. 

Tlic  campaign  of  Dcnonvillc  was  not  barren  of  results. 
He  had  invaded  the  Iroqujis  country  to  humble  them,  and 
bring  them  to  terms.  He  had  only  awakened  their  wraiii 
and  passion  for  revenge.  Tliey  were  not  lunnbled  or 
weakened.  The  confederate  nations  joined  the  Senccas 
in  prosecuting  the  war.  They  swept  tlie  lakes  and  rivers. 
The  French  trade  was  annihil;ited.  Early  in  September 
some  Mohawk  sachems  came  to  Albany  and  reported  liiat 
a  party  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  men  of  the  Five 
Nations  had  been  out  against  the  French  at  Fort  Fnm- 
tenac,  when  they  had  burned  the  buildings  outside  the  fort 
and  taken  five  prisoners.  They  had  waylaid  some  French 
canoes  on  the  river,  and  had  killed  eight  men.  They  had 
taken  four  prisoners,  and  had  caused  such  a  jKUiic  tiiat  a 
number  had  thrown  tliemselves  into  the  river,  and  had 
been  drowned.  A  few  days  later  it  was  reported  that  more 
prisoners  had  been  taken,  and  that  some  were  being  tor- 
tured to  death  by  the  Mohawks,  as  was  customary.  Peter 
Schuyler  immediately  hastened  to  their  relief.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  one  poor  man  from  the  jaws  of  death. 

The  Iroquois  invaded  the  island  of  Montreal  in  No- 
vember, and  killed  five  farmers  there,  and  others  in  divers 
places.  They  spread  themselves  in  all  directions,  burning 
.and  killing,  so  that  there  was  no  safety  outside  the  forts. 
They  became  so  bold  that  a  party  of  twenty  attacked  a 
lleet  of  canoes  under  a  convoy  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men,  and  after  killing  several,  put  the  others  to  tliglit. 
They  were  here,  there,  everywhere,  killing,  scalping  and 
burning.  The  garrison  in  Fort  Niagara  was  forced  Ut 
abandon  it  for  want  of  supplies,  and  few  of  tJJC  one  hun- 
dred men  reached  a  place  of  safety.  The  French  were 
reduced  to  a  state  of   liclplessness.     Denonville   tried  in 
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vain  to  negotiate  a  peace  through  the  missionaries.  He 
was  in  no  condition  to  resume  the  offensive  by  an  invasion 
of  the  Onondaga  country,  as  he  liad  |)urposed,  and  spent 
the  year  1O88  in  efforts  to  secure  a  peace  with  the  ene- 
mies lie  had  determined  to  subdue  or  destroy. 

In  1689  the  Iroquois,  to  the  number  of  1500  men,  in- 
vaded tlie  Island  of  Montreal,  and  laid*v;aste  the  country 
up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  fort,  taking  many  prisoners. 
Many  of  these  were  tortured  and  killed  in  their  usual 
barbarous  manner.  A  detachment  of  eighty  Frenchmen 
were  sent  to  occupy  a  fort,  where  protection  could  be 
given  to  the  neighboring  farmers.  They  were  defeated 
by  the  Indians,  and  utterly  destroyed.  Three  months  later 
the  Iroquois  made  a  descent  on  the  Island  of  Jesus,  oppo- 
site Montreal.  They  burned  the  houses,  and  ca[)tured  all 
but  two  of  the  inhabitants.  In  these  campaigns  the  In- 
dians destroyed  a  large  amount  of  pnjperty,  killed  two 
hundred  of  the  people,  and  took  one  hundred  and  twenty 
j)risoners.  The  French  were  in  consternation,  and  worn 
out  with  incessant  labor  and  watching.  When  at  the 
lowest  depths  of  despondency,  their  spirits  were  revived 
by  the  arrival  of  their  old  governor,  the  Count  de  Fron- 
tenac. 

Immediately  after  Dcnonvillc's  expedition  against  the 
Sencc.is,  in  1687,  there  was  much  uneasiness  in  Albany, 
lest  the  French,  flushed  with  their  victory,  such  as  it  was, 
should  turn  against  the  place  which  had  given  aid  and 
comfort  to  their  enemies.  There  were  rumors  that  they 
were  preparing  to  invade  the  province,  for  the  purpose  of 
punishing  the  English  and  Dutch,  to  whom  they  attributed 
their  failure  to  humble  the  Iroquois.  It  was  known  that 
Denonvillc  was  urging  his  king  to  demand  of  King  James 
the  recall  of  Dongan,  and  by  purchase  or  exchange  to  gain 
control  of  the  province  of  New  York.     It  was  also  known 
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tiiat  if  New  York  could  not  be  secured  by  such  means, 
jWans  had  been  carefully  considered  to  take   it   by  force. 

Peter  Sciiuyler,  as  mayor  of  Albany,  was  chairman  of 
ihc  Hoard  of  Commissioners  for  Indian  affairs,  and  as 
such,  in  the  absence  of  the  governor,  he  condu(  led  all 
ncs^otiati<jns  with  the  Five  Xali(jns  and  other  Indians. 
To  him  any  news  from  Canada  was  first  communicated, 
and  he  transmitted  it  to  the  g(jvernor  at  New  York.  ICarly 
in  Sejitember  of  this  year,  two  Trent  hmen,  then  residents 
of  Albany,  returned  from  a  visit  to  Canada,  and  gave  in- 
formation which  was  considered  s*^  important,  that  one 
of  them,  Antonic  Lespinard,'  was  sent  direct  to  Oovernor 
Dongan  for  examination.  Among  the  items  (^f  news  was 
one  of  startling  import,  that  tiie  French  were  prei)are(l  to 
make  a  winter  expediti(jn  against  Albany,  and  were  de- 
termined to  take  and  burn  it,  because  of  the  assistance  the 
people  were  giving  to  the  Senecas. 

Shortly  afterward  he  wrote  to  the  governor  :  "  'J'lie  va- 
rious reports  which  come  daily  to  us,  as  to  the  intentions 
of  the  French,  induce  us  to  look  after  our  safetv."  Tho 
situation  was  so  critical,  that  some  of  the  more  timid 
among  the  peo})le  were  prej)aring  to  leave  for  a  place  of 
greater  security.  The  removal  of  able-bodied  jnen  would 
leave  those  who  remained  less  able  to  protect  the  place. 
The  mayor  therefore  inged  the  governor  to  proliibit  such 
removals. 

Dongan  was  induced  by  such  reports  to  spend  the  win- 
icDin  Albany,  and  to  strengthen  the  garrison  with  200  ad- 


'  Antonic  Lespinard  prolmMy  came  from  C^naila  to  Alb.iny,  where  he 
1.  >i(letl  several  years.  Ik-  liad  a  son  in  school  in  Canada,  and  «)n  this  oc 
liision  had  l)ecn  to  visit  liini.  lie  sccnjs  to  have  hcen  well  known  to 
I  )cnonvillc,  with  whom  lie  had  several  confidential  interviews.  He  re* 
inovcil  later  to  New  York,  which  he  made  his  permanent  residence.  After 
his  death  his  widow  sold  his  real  estate  in  Albany.  Lis}>cnard  Street, 
New  York,  preserves  his  name  and  memory. 
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<lilional  men.  Tor  a  further  protection  he  W(ju1(1  induce 
the  Five  Nations  to  station  500  of  their  men  in  tiie  viein- 
ity.  lie  said,  **  I  will  do  what  is  possible  to  save  the  gov- 
ernment." These  timely  precautions  were  soon  kncjwn 
in  Canada,  and  the  I'rench  were  not  s«j  eager  (or  their 
threatened  winter  raid.  Meantime  tlie  Mohawk  and  On- 
ondaga sachems  had  a  conference  with  the  mayor,  the 
one  protesting  that  they  were  for  war  against  the  I'rencli, 
the  other  intimating  that  their  hearts  began  to  weaken. 
Jjoth  paities  were  well  pleased  with  the  presents  they 
-  received,  as  weli  as  with  the  assurance,  that  the  governor, 
with  the  garrison  of  New  York,  would  spend  the  winter  on 
the  frcMJliers.  Their  hearts  grew  stouter,  and  their  resolve 
to  (ontinue  the  war  l)«)re  the  fruit  we  have  seen  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  during  the  autumn. 

CJovernor  Dongan  seems  to  have  understood  the  situ- 
ation of  the  province  he  was  appointed  to  govern  better 
than  any  of  his  jiredecessors.  lie  had  learned  to  know  its 
value,  and  its  future  promise,  j^rovided  the  country  of  the 
Five  Nations  was  included  in  its  limits.  In  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  home  goveriunent,  Ik;  had  shown  that 
the  I'*ive  Nations  had  placed  themselves  under  the  Fng- 
lish,  and  if  their  territory  was  to  be  i)reserved,  they  nnist 
be  j^rotected  from  the  French.  II is  representations  had 
at  last  made  an  impression,  and  he  received  instructions, 
dated  November  10,  1687,  to  afford  them  all  needful  as- 
sistance and  protection.  lie  was  also  directed  to  give 
ntiticc  to  the  governor  of  Canada,  that  King  James,  "after 
mature  consideration,  had  thought  fit  to  own  the  Five 
Nations  or  Cantons  of  Indians,  and  to  protect  them  as  his 
subjects."  He  was  to  warn  the  people  of  Canada  not  to 
molest  them  ;  and  if  they  did  not  heed  the  warning,  but 
persisted  in  their  invasions,  he  should  resist  them  by  force 
of  arms. 
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Commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  I^nglisli  and  the 
French  governments  to  settle  tlic  boundaries  between 
New  York  and  Canada.  They  could  not  agree,  excejn  to 
recommend  a  suspension  of  hostilities  until  more  definite 
information  was  procured.  The  questi<jn  as  to  whicli  the 
country  of  the  Five  Nations  belonged  was  still  an  open 
Due.  The  French  claimed  it,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the 
doubt,  did  not  cease  to  claim  it,  and  held  themselves  at 
liberty  to  assert  their  jurisdiction  by  renewed  efforts  to 
subdue  tiieir  refractory  subjects.  Helieving  that  Dongan 
was  the  main  obstacle  in  their  way,  tlu'y  solicited  the  king 
t<i  demand  his  recall.  If  he  were  removed,  they  imagined 
that  they  could  settle  the  bt)undary  question  by  the  com- 
plete sul)jugation  of  the  Inxpiois,  when,  as  their  succes- 
sors, they  Would  have  an  open  way  to  deal  with  their  ICng- 
lish  enemies  in  Albany  and  New  York.  King  James  was 
under  obligations  to  J.ouis  XIV^  of  I'rance,  and  when  the 
demand  was  made  for  the  recall  of  the  wise  and  energ.'tic 
l)(jngan,  he  yielded  a  ready  assent.  On  April  22,  16.S8, 
the  order  directing  liim  to  tiirn  over  his  government  to 
Sir  Fdmond  Andros  was  approved  by  the  king.  As  a 
solace  to  Dongan's  spirits,  he  directed  him  to  repair,  as 
soon  as  convenient,  to  his  royal  presence,  wlicn  he  would 
receive  *'  marks  of  royal  favor  and  assurance  of  satisfac- 
tion." 

The  New  England  colonics  from  their  first  settlement 
had  governed  themselves  according  to  the  terms  of  their 
several  charters.  They  were  little  republics,  choosing 
their  own  officers  and  making  their  own  laws.  The  ar- 
bitrary James  II.  had  a  few  years  before  cancelled  their 
charters,  and  consolidated  them  under  one  government, 
known  as  the  "  Dominion  of  New  England,"  of  wliich  he 
apjiointed  Sir  Edmond  Andros  governor.  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  were  united  to  the  Dominion  in  April,  1688. 
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Although  James  sought  to  conform  his  knigdom  to  the 
French  model,  and  was  a  great  admirer  of  Louis  XIV.,  he 
was  not  willing  to  surrender  any  of  ihe  territory  to  which 
he  had  a  just  claim  in  order  to  swell  the  possessions  of 
France.  lie  accordingly  instructed  Andros  to  defend  tiie 
Five  Nations,  as  the  subjects  of  England,  from  French  en- 
croachments, and  to  use  force  if  necessary. 

Andros  arrived  in  New  York  on  August  ii,  1688,  and 
wrote  to  Denonville  at  once,  demanding  tlie  release  of  the 
prisoners,  both  English  and  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations, 
whom  he  claimed,  according  to  instruct'ons,  as  subjects  of 
his  king.  In  September  he  held  a  conference  with  the 
sachems  of  the  Five  Nations  at  Albany,  which  resulted  in 
drawing  them  still  closer  to  the  English  interests.  The 
Indians  complained  that  their  friends  who  were  prison- 
ers in  Canada  were  not  surrcnd.*red,  and  were  reluctant 
to  give  up  tlie  French  who  were  in  their  hands  until  a 
mutual  excliange  had  been  arranged.  Further,  they  came, 
with  "tears  in  their  eyes,  lamenting  that  the  French  had 
treacherously  stolen  several  of  their  people,  and  sent  them 
to  France." 

Andros  hastened  his  return  to  New  York,  leaving  Peter 
Schuyler  in  charge  of  the  Indian  Department,  to  the  du- 
ties of  wiiich  he  gave  much  of  his  time  and  attention.  His 
agents  among  the  Five  Nations  kept  him  informed  of  all 
that  happened  among  them.  One,  writing  from  Onon- 
daga, relates  the  difficulties  he  had  met  with  while  trying 
to  induce  that  nation  to  send  their  sachems  to  Albany  to 
meet  the  the  governor.  A  Jesuit  missionary  had  resided 
at  Onondaga  some  years,  and  had  acquired  great  intluence 
with  them.  He  induced  a  considerable,number  to  incline 
to  the  French,  and  exerted  all  his  influence  against  send- 
ing a  deputation  to  Albany.  The  nation  was  divided  in 
council,  and  at  first  was  inclined  to  listen  to  the  advice  of 
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the  priest,  but  was  finall}'  persuaded  to  send  chiefs  to  meet 
the  governor.  After  tlicir  return  the  nation  again  swMing 
over  to  tlie  English.  Schuyler's  correspondent  wrote,  De- 
<  (Muber  28,  168S,  that  tiie  Five  Nations  liad  agreed  to  make 
another  liostile  expedition  witli  900  men  into  Canada. 
They  had  been  so  often  deceived  witli  fair  promises,  which 
were  never  kept,  30  often  made  to  believe  that  the  galley 
slaves  were  to  be  returned,  who  never  came,  that  they  liad 
become  angry,  and  determined  on  revenge.  In  the  next 
summer  they  acco?iiplished  their  purpose.  The  result  we 
have  seen. 

We  now  come  to  a  period  in  the  liistory  of  New  York 
when  Indian  afTairs  were  of  less  absorbing  interest,  and 
all  were  more  or  less  occupied  with  the  incidents  of  revo- 
lution. 

Protestant  England  sotjn  wearied  of  the  rule  of  the 
Catholic  James.  His  son-in-law,  William,  Prince  of  Or- 
ange and  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  was  invited  to  lake  pos- 
session of  the  throne.  With  an  army  of  15,000  men  he 
landed  in  England  in  November,  1688.  The  leading  men 
of  that  kingdom  joined  his  standard.  James,  deserted  by 
his  friends,  and  by  his  own  children,  fled  to  France,  and 
was  succeeded  on  thetiirone  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
his  wife  as  King  and  Queen  of  England. 

When  the  news  of  the  revolution  was  received  in  New 
England,  Governor  Andros  w*as  in  Maine.  On  his  return 
to  Boston  tile  people  arrested  him,  and  held  him  a  pris- 
oner. The  charter  form  of  government  was  restored,  and 
Andros  sailed  for  England.  The  other  New  England 
colonies  followed  the  example  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Dominion  fell  to  pieces.  In  New  York  the  excitement  was 
intense.  A  large  majority  of  the  people  were  Dutch,  or 
of  Dutch  descent.  They  had  not  forgotten  their  father- 
land.    They  adored   the  dear   old    name,   the    Prince  of 
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Orange.  And  now  one  occupied  the  throne  of  him  who 
in  time  of  peace  liad  subjugated  their  adopted  country  ! 
What  might  not  be  expected  from  a  Dutch  prince  as  King 
of  England  ? 

The  population  of  New  York  was  Protestant  in  religion. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  king  had  aroused  their 
jealousies,  lest  he  should  interfere  with  their  religious  lib- 
erties. The  mere  rumor,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  with 
an  army  had  landed  in  England,  caused  intense  excite- 
ment. When  it  was  known  that  King  James  had  lied,  and 
that  the  prince  had  been  proclaimed  king,  the  excited 
populace  knew  no  bounds  to  their  enthusiasm.  In  the 
absence  of  Andros,  Lieutenant-Governor  Nicholson  was 
the  chief  ofiicer  in  New  York.  He  had  not  the  (jualities 
to  guide  the  councils  of  the  province  in  time  of  civil  com- 
motions and  revolution.  War  had  been  declared  between 
England  and  France.  The  few  soldiers  left  in  garrison 
by  Andros,  when  he  undertook  iiis  eastern  expedition 
against  the  Indians,  were  not  sufficient  to  defend  it  in  case 
the  French  should  undertake  the  concjuest  of  the  province. 
There  were  six  militia  companies  in  the  city  and  vicinity 
whose  assistance  was  required,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
each  company  in  turn  should  occupy  the  fort  to  hold  it 
against  any  sudden  attack. 

The  authorities  had  received  no  official  notice  of  the 
changes  in  England,  and,  until  such  notice  was  received,  it 
was  their  duty  to  proceed  with  caution  and  maintain  tlie 
government  in  peace  and  quiet.  Nicholson  and  Iiis  three 
councillors  were  Protestants,  but,  because  they  had  re- 
ceived their  appointment  from  a  Catholic  king,  their 
orthodoxy  was  doubted.  It  was  known  that  they  had  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
btit  had  not  published  it.  It  was  hence  suspected  that 
they  were   holding   the    province  for  the   old   king,  and 
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would  turn  it  over  to  the  I'rcnch,  as  tlic  friends  and  allirs 
<jf  James,  as  soon  as  a  fleet  should  appear  in  llie  hay. 
The  people  could  not  understand  that  it  was  the  duty  ol" 
tiicsc  men  to  ohey  their  instructions  until  they  were  coun- 
termanded and  new  ones  given.  Affairs  were  rapidly  a})- 
proachini^  a  crisis.  Andros  was  in  prison.  The  vUlages 
on  the  eastern  end  of  Loivj^  Island  had  again  renounced 
their  allegiance  to  New  York.  The  enlisted  men,  who 
iiad  spent  the  winter  with  Crovernor  Dongan  at  Albany, 
were  in  open  rebellion  because  they  had  not  been  i)aid. 
The  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations  were  wavering  in  their 
allegiance  ;  and  reports,  believed  to  be  trustworthy,  were 
in  circulation,  that  the  French  of  Canada  were  about  to 
cross  the  northern  frontier  with  a  powerful  army. 

The  citizen-soldiers,  who  were  cheerfully  working  on 
the  fortifications,  were  at  last  wrought  up  to  a  high  stale 
of  excitement  by  these  facts  and  rumors.  On  May  31, 
16.S9,  they  sent  an  unsigned  and  badly  worded  paper  to 
Nicholson  and  the  Council,  declaring  their  intention  to 
guard  and  hold  the  **  fort  for  the  Power  that  now  govern- 
eth  in  England."  They  refused  to  obey  the  authority  of 
tiic  Council,  or  the  commands  of  the  coUjnel  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  demanded  the  keys  of  the  fort.  Nicholson, 
although  a  soldier,  had  not  the  courage  to  refuse  the  de- 
mand, and  the  keys  were  delivered.  Two  days  afterward 
it  was  the  turn  of  the  company  commanded  by  Jar»jb 
Leisler  to  watch.  He  entered  the  fort  with  forty-nine 
men,  resolved  to  remain  until  he  was  joined  by  all  the 
militia.  The  other  five  captains  and  four  hundred  men 
hastened  to  place  themselves  under  his  command.' 


'  As  Jacol)  Lcislcr  for  nearly  two  years  occupiol  the  most  |)ro!nincnt 
pasiijon   in  the  affairs  of  New  York,  ternunating  his  career  by  an   igno- 
minious deatli,  much  curiosity  has  been  awakened  to  know  something;  of 
liis  j)crsonal  Instory.     There  is  little  to  learn,  an«l  about  that  little  writers 
22 
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IJctitcnant-Govcrnor  Nicliolson,  taking  counsel  of  his 
fears,  resolved  to  return  to  England,  and  secretly  left  the 
city.  Leisler,  as  commandant  of  the  fort,  was  master  of 
the  situation.  He  issued  a  proclamation,  that  he  should 
preserve  the  Protestant  religion,  and  Iiold  the  fort,  until 


do  not  r.groc.     I  shall  only  give  such  facts  as  I  have  collected  from  tlic  old 
documents  and  other  authentic  sources. 

The  West  India  Compmy  employed  a  few  soldiers  in  the  forts  of  New 
Nellierland.  They  were  enlisted  in  Holland,  and  sent  over  from  time  to 
tinie  by  their  sliips.  On  the  list  by  the  ship  (lolden  Otter,  from  Amster- 
dam, April,  1660,  appears  the  name  Jacob  Leyselcr,  from  Frankfort. 
Under  the  name  is  this  entry  : 

••for  his  musket  fij.S 
I>ed  and  chest      3.  lO 
owes  Ilendrick  Stendericker  loan  by  a  transfer  f50." 

fn  a  letter  to  William  Jones,  of  New  Haveti,  Leisler  says,  "la  ger- 
mane." It  appears,  then,  that  he  was  a  (lerman  by  birth,  and  a  soldier; 
tint  he  was  too  poor  to  pay  for  his  musket,  bed,  or  chest,  and  for  otiier 
necessary  articles  of  outfit ;  and  that  he  was  i>l)liged  to  borrow  fifty  florins 
on  pledge  of  his  soldier's  j)ay.  Less  than  three  years  after  he  left  Hol- 
land, he  married  Llsje  Tymans,  widow  of  Teter  Cornelisc  Van  der  Veen, 
lilsje  Tymans  was  the  daughter  of  Tym.in  Jansen,  a  ship  carpenter, 
and  Maritje  Jans,  sister  of  the  Anneke  Jans  of  Trinity  Cinirch  farm 
notoriety.  After  the  death  of  Tyman  Jansen,  his  widow  married  Dirk 
Cornclisen  Van  der  Veen,  by  whom  she  had  one  son.  Her  second  hus- 
band was  deceased  before  August  29,  1648,  and  on  July  ir,  1649,  she 
married  (loverl  Lookermans,  her  third  husband.  Shortly  after  her  mar- 
riage to  Lookermans,  there  was  a  settlement  of  her  second  husband's 
estate  in  the  Surrogate's  Court.  It  was  ordered  that  she  pay  to  her  son  tw(j 
thousand  guilders  when  he  came  of  age — half  the  money  due  by  the  West 
India  Company,  and  half  the  estate  in  the  fatherland  belonging  to  his  father. 
The  balance  of  the  estate  was  allotted  to  her.  This  settlemeiit  shows  that 
she  had  a  considerable  property.  How  much  she  and  her  daughter  Klsje 
had  from  her  first  husband,  Tyman  Jansen,  does  not  appear.  It  was 
not  a  trifle,  if  real  estate  in  New  York  and  on  Long  Island  had  any 
value.  Tyman  Jansen,  when  he  died,  owned  a  large  block  (646  square 
rods)  fronting  the  East  Kivcr,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hanover  Square, 
and  some  large  tracts  on  Long  Island.  Maritje  Jans  brought  to  her 
third  husban<l,  (Jovcrt  Lookermans,  quite  a  large  estate  for  the  times. 
I^'Htkermans  by  a  previous  marriage  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  mar- 
ried r.althasar  I?ayard,  a  nephew  of  Dircctor-lJeneral  Stuyvesant,  Jind  the 
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the  arrival  of  a  governor  appoiiitcd  by  tlic  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  citizens  chose  a  committee  of  safety,  who 
commissioned  Lcisler  "Captain  of  the  fort."  In  tlieir 
address  to  the  king,  the  militia  and  citizens  protest  their 
loyalty,    and    justify   their  seizure   of   the    fort    because 


"thcr  Dr.  Hans  Kicrslcd,  a  grandson  of  Anncke  Jans.  l>y  his  second 
wife,  Maritjc  Jans,  he  hail  one  son,  Jacol),  wlio  left  the  province,  and  set- 
tled in  Maryland.  He  conveyed  away  portions  of  his  second  wife's  real 
cstalc  ;  among  others,  a  house  and  lot  on  Tearl  Street  to  Peter  Cornclisc 
\an  <Ier  Veen,  shortly  after  his  marriage  willi  I'Jsje  Tymans.  Jacol)  Leis- 
kr,  four  years  after  his  marriage  with  Van  der  \  een's  widow,  obtained  a 
I'a'icnt  for  this  projierty  from  the  governor,  (joverl  Louk-.-rntans  die<l  in- 
t  •>lale  in  1671,  and  the  settlement  of  his  estate  occasiontrd  a  long  and  hit- 
ter controversy  between  Leisler  and  the  general  heirs,  IJayar<l,  Kiersteil, 
and  Jacob  Lookernians.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  affair  iin- 
parteil  some  bitterness  to  the  political  «li(Tcrences  of  16^9  to  1691.  The 
estate  was  not  finally  settled  until  after  Leisler's  death.  On  Seplcniber 
10,  1691,  the  surviving  executor  of  Lookcrmans'  witlow  pctili  >ned  for  a 
diseliaigc,  alleging  that  he  had  closed  his  trust  ;  an<l  about  the  same  time 
lUillhasar  IJayard,  in  beh.alf  of  his  wife  ami  her  sister,  Mrs.  Kiersted,  peli- 
ti  .ned  for  letters  of  administration.  In  1694,  when  Colonel  Metcherwas 
g  )Vernor,  these  parlies  and  Jacob  Li;okermans,  in  a  paper  addressed  to 
the  Council,  proposed  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the  government  for 
opening  a  new  street  (Water  Street)  througii  land  in  front  of  Lookernians' 
f  inner  dwelling.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  estate  had  then  been 
sv-llled. 

Leisler's  marriage  with  Klsjc  Tymans  connected  him  with  many  of  the 
leading  families  of  the  city  and  jtrovince.  It  also  enabled  him  to  leave  the 
s'jrvice  «jf  the  West  Intlia  Company,  if  he  hail  not  done  it  before,  and  enter 
t!ie  mercantile  business,  as  the  successor  of  his  wife's  former  liu>banil. 
He  was  successful  as  a  trader,  and  within  a  few  years  had  accumulate.!  a 
c  insiflerable  j^ropcrty.  His  education  was  deficient,  if  a  correct  judgment 
may  be  formed  by  his  correspondence  while  in  public  life.  Whatever  early 
education  he  had  was  in  (ierinan.  Coming  to  New  Amsterdam  as  a 
1  )iiteh  soldier,  he  must  necessarily  have  learned  the  Dutch  language, 
lour  years  after  his  arriv.il  the  Knglish  look  possession,  and  he  was 
oliliged  to  know  something  of  the  English  tongue.  He  did  not  master  it. 
He  knew  something  of  three  languages,  but  not  enough  of  either  to  write 
an  intelligible  letter.  Ix-tters  written  by  him  >*4f  arc  curiosities.  Most  of 
them  over  his  name  were  written  by  a  clerk  or  secretary.  The  follow ingis 
an  extract  from  a  letter  to  Governor  Treat,  of  Connecticut,  written  by  him- 
self : 
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there  were  a  "  few  papists"  in  office,  and  they  ferircd  that 
tiiey  might  be  i^etrayed.  The  Committee  of  .'Sp.fety  as- 
stnned  the  functions  of  governmcnl,  and  performed  the 
(hities  devolving  on  municipal  and  civil  officers  while 
waiting  for  instructions  from  the  crown.  Becoming  im- 
patient, and  wanting  a  chief  in  name  as  well  as  in  fact, 
they  appointed  Leisler  commander-in-chief.  A  mayor, 
shcriiT,  and  clerk  were  elected  by  the  people,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  commander-in-chief,  who  at  the  same  time 
appointed  aldermen,  assistants,  and  constables.  John 
liiggs,  who  had  been  sent  to  England  by  Nicholson  with 
despatches,  and  for  instructions,  returned  on  December  9, 
witli  a  letter  from  the  king,  addressed,  "To  our  loving 
friend,  Francis  Nicholson,  Esq.,  tlieir  majesties'  lieuten- 
ant-governor and  com!nander-in-chicf  of  the  province  of 
New  York.  And,  in  his  absence,  to  such  as  for  the  time 
being  take  care  for  the  preserving  the  peace  and  adminis- 
tering the  laws  in  their  majesties'  province  of  New  York 
in  America."  lie  was  ordered  to  j^roclaim  the  king 
and  queen  according  to  the  form  indorsed,  and  to  take 
upon  himself  the  government  until  further  instructions. 
Nicholson  liaving  lied,  and  the  members  of  Council  hav- 


••  Ilonnorablc  Scr — AfTtcr  noon  T  path  a  letter  olT  Cnp»  Millu^rnc,  ^Vnr- 
ctff  IJovcsl  is  con\  off,  jtart  tlurcoff  being  off  muIi  grealli  moment,  tliouglit 
neecsary  to  send  to  your  Honour  post  away,  that  you  ma  also  Ju[;c  tlic 
State  tn  condition  we  leikc  to  be  in,  iff  \vc  do  not  store  en  despalli  away 
ower  forces." 

Leisler  had  seven  children,  two  sons  and  five  <l,iuf;htcrs,  baptized  in  the 
Dutch  Church.  One  son,  Jaci»l>,  survived  hiu),  hut  died  without  chihlren, 
I  lis  eldest  dau{;htcr,  Susanna,  married  Michael  V'au^litou,  a  customdiouse 
olticer  ;  Catharine  marrieil  Kohert  Wahcrs,  an  lOngUshman  ;  he  was  a 
prosperous  merchant  and  mcnd>er  of  the  Council.  Mary  married,  first, 
Jacob  Mill)orne,  her  father's  secretary;  secondly,  Abraham  (1  >uverneur, 
whose  name  became  fnnious  in  the  amials  of  New  York.  Hester,  tlie 
{ourth  dauj;hter,  married  iJarent  Kynders,  merchant,  o(  New  ^'ork.  Fran- 
cina,  the  youngest,  marrieil  Thomas  Lewis,  niercliant,  also  »»f  New  York. 
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itic^  been  silenced,  Lcislcr  assumed  that  the  despatclics 
were  Jiddrcssed  to  liiin,  as  in  the  absence  of  Nicliolsun  lio 
was  for  the  time  being  preserving  the  peace  and  a(hninis- 
tcring  tlie  laws.  It  was  a  mere  asjiimption.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  tlie  Council, 
or  its  oldest  member,  was  chief  executive.  Nor  liad  he 
administered  the  laws  as  he  found  them,  lie  only  ad- 
ministered the  laws  as  made  and  interpreted  by  himself 
and  the  Conunittee  of  .Safety.  The  mayor  and  sherilT  had 
always  been  appointed  by  the  governor  according  to  law. 
'i  hey  had  now  been  elected  by  freeliolders  contrary  to 
I  iw. 

Leisler  now  assumed  to  be  lieutenant-governor,  and  aj)- 
]  >;nted  a  new  Council,  composed  of  men  who  were  his 
su|)porters  and  admirers.  The  revolution  was  complete. 
J'iie  old  government  was  displaced.  The  okl  members  of 
Council  were  no  longer  recogni/ed.  The  new  government 
received  a  ready  suj>port  and  obe<lience  from  a  majority 
of  the  populace.  The  religious  sentiment  of  the  age  con- 
uibuted  to  this  result.  The  revoli'uion,  however,  wa.-.  not 
i'lTected  without  a  struggle.  The  members  oi  tlic  f(jrmer 
ij;overnment  anil  tiieir  friends  offered  a  determined  oppo- 
sition. Philipse,  Hayard,  and  Van  Cortlandt  had  been 
long  in  ofTicc.  They  were  Protestants,  members  of  tlio 
same  church  as  Leisler,  and,  like  him,  ofllce-bearcrs.  As 
their  opponents,  they  had  accepted  the  results  of  the 
Iinglish  revolution,  and  were  cordial  supporters  of  the 
king  now  on  the  throne.  But  they  had  lost  to  a  consider- 
able extent  the  confidence  of  the  masses  ;  more  because 
they  had  been  office-holders  under  a  Catholic  king  than 
lor  any  other  reason.  Leisler  had  become  the  idol  of  the 
hour,  not  bcc.iusc  of  liis  abilities  or  character,  but  because 
he  had  put  himself  forward  as  the  cliamjiion  of  the  Prot- 
estant religion,  and  was  in  command  of  the  fort. 
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Pliilipsc,  the  cldcsl  of  tlic  old  councillors,  soon  sepa- 
rated himself  fnun  his  Jissociates,  and  bowed  to  the  sloini. 
He  was  too  rich  to  he  a  leader  in  times  of  revolution. 
Van  Cortlandt  and  Bayard  were  ohlij^ed  to  flight  the  battle 
without  his  assistance,  but  they  had  friends  in  the  city  and 
in  the  country  who  gallantly  supported  them.  They  were 
the  })arty  c-f  order.  It  was  their  motto,  •*  Make  haste 
slowly."  When  the  rumors  first  rea(  lied  New  York,  that 
the  Prince  of  Orange  bad  landed  in  ICngland,  they  wished 
to  hear  the  result  before  they  committed  themselves. 
Twice  bcf(jre,  in  the  short  reign  of  James,  there  had  been 
attem])ts  at  rcvoluti(jn,  which  had  oidy  resulted  in  the 
death  of  the  leaders,  and  in  the  dispersion  of  their  fol- 
lowers. This  new  invasion  might  cc)me  to  a  similar  end. 
Why  not  wait?  Hut  when  William  was  seated  on  the 
throne,  they  were  as  earnest  as  their  opponents  in  the 
support  of  the  doctrines  of  the  revolution. 

The  new  governmetit  of  England  had  nnich  to  do  at 
home  ;  so  nuich,  that  the  affairs  of  the  (olonies  were  neg- 
lected. New  York  received  no  official  notification  of  the 
changed  order  of  affairs  for  more  than  a  year  after  James 
had  left  his  kingdom.  Late  in  June,  1689,  a  printed  jiroc- 
lamation  of  William  and  Mary  found  its  way  t<^  the  hands 
of  Leisler.  Hy  beat  of  drum  he  assembled  the  people  in 
front  of  the  fort,  and  read  to  them  the  unofiicial  paper. 
lie  then  called  on  Mayor  Van  Cortlandt  to  publish  it  in 
the  usual  form. 

This  Van  Cortlandt  declined  to  do,  because  it  was  not 
official,  and  for  this  he  was  roundly  abused  by  Leisler  and 
his  patriots,  who  called  liim  papist,  rogue,  and  traitor. 
Soon  after  another  private  proclamation  was  brought  to 
the  mayor,  of  no  more  authority  than  the  first.  It  pur- 
ported to  be  an  order  of  the  king  and  queen,  confirm- 
ing all  persons  being  Protestants  in  the  ofikcs  they  licld 
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on  December  i,  16S8.  This  ho  consented  to  liave  puh- 
Jislied,  as  an  ofTset  to  tlie  one  Leibler  piil)lislie(l.  Certainly 
f»ne  was  as  authentic  as  tlie  other.  If  I.cisler  accepted  the 
lirst,  he  shouhl  have  yielded  obedience  to  the  second  ;  but 
tiiis  he  refused,  and  when  tiie  commission  to  take  chari;c 
(.'f  the  Custom  House,  appointed  by  tlie  Council  and  the 
aldermen,  attempted  to  enter  upciii  their  (hities,  lie  with  a 
i^uard  of  soldiers  confronted  them  and  ordered  them  away. 
i  le  was  especially  bitter  toward  IJayard,  who  was  attacked 
by  Ids  .adherents,  and  was  forced  to  leave  the  city  to  save 
his  life.  Leisler  told  Philipse,  that  if  he  attain  met  with 
the  Council  the**I)ivell  sIkjuUI  take  him."  lie  feared  the 
Jirr//,  and  did  not  ai^ain  meet  the  Council  until  Leisler 
(H)uld  do  liim  no  harm.  The  niicht  before  tlu.'  mayor's 
court-day,  Leisler  sent  word  to  him,  ih.it  if  he  attempted 
to  jiold  court,  "the  people  would  hale  him  out  by  the  legs." 
ilie  other  members  were  in  like  manner  intimidated,  and 
the  court  was  not  held.     Van  Corilandt  remained  in  the 

<  ity  until  the  middle  of  August,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  to  avoid  further  insults,  and  to  escape  the  dangers 
with  which  he  was  threatened.  After  a  time  he  returned  to 
look  after  his  private  business,  but  kej)t  himself  secluded. 
Lefore  January  7,  1689,  lie  with  his  wife  again  sought  :x 
place  of  safety.  Leisler  followed  him  with  a  warrant  for 
his  arrest,  in  which  was  included  Nicholas  Dayard  and 
four  others,  but  he  managed  to  elude  the  officers  and  keep 
himself  concealed. 

Bayard  had  made  himself  very  obnoxious  to  Leisler. 
He  had  kept  up  a  correspondence  witli  Andros,  tiie  late 
governor,  and  had  written  to  some  of  the  English  minis- 
ters, in  which  he  had  spoken  of  Leisler  and  his  su[)portcrs 
in  no  measured  terms.     One  such  letter  had  been  inter- 

<  cptcd  by  Leisler.  Of  all  tlie  members  of  the  late  govern- 
ment, he  was  the  most  bitter  and  troublesome.     His  arrest 
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was  prosecuted  with  zeal.  lie  was  forced  to  return  to  the 
city  on  private  business,  and  to  sec  liis  only  son,  who  was 
ill  and  not  expected  to  live.  The  olTiccrs  were  soon  on  his 
track,  searching  the  vessel  on  which  he  arrived,  and  pri- 
vate houses  where  he  was  supposed  to  be  concealed.  He 
escaped,  and  again  went  into  hiding.  The  next  time  he 
ventured  t(j  return  he  was  not  so  fortunate.  J.eisler,  aware 
of  his  presence  in  the  city,  ordered  the  officers,  with  a 
guard  of  soldiers,  to  search  his  house.  They  broke  it  open, 
and  while  searching  said  tiiat  they  were  "ordered  to  take 
him  dead  or  alive."  They  did  not  find  him  "at  home,"  but 
in  a  house  near  by  they  seized  him,  and  "in  a  most  abu- 
sive manner  dragged  liim  to  the  fort."  William  NicoII,  a 
friend  of  Hayard's,  was  captured  at  the  ferry  hidden  in 
the  ferryman's  house.  The  poor  woman  who  had  suffered 
him  to  occupy  one  of  her  rooms  was  also  arrested. 

Leisler  was  much  elated  at  the  capture  of  IJayard,  who 
was  put  into  irons  and  thrust  into  the  dungeon  of  the  fort. 
Occasionally  he  was  chained  in  a  chair  and  carried  about 
the  walls,  as  an  exhibition  to  the  populace.  On  his  e.ii- 
nest  petitions  the  rigor  of  his  confinement  was  mitigated, 
but  he  was  detained  in  prison  until  released  by  CJovernor 
Sloughter.  While  Leisler  was  thus  occuj^ied,  the  more 
distant  towns  were  left  to  manage  their  own  affairs  with 
little  interruption,  except  an  occasional  message  or  letter. 

On  July  I,  1689,  authentic  news  reached  Albany  that 
William  and  Mary  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  ICng- 
lanil.  On  its  receipt,  the  mayor,  Peter  Schu}ler,  called  a 
meeting  of  the  Common  Council,  and  it  was  voted  to  pro- 
claim their  majesties  without  delay.  At  noon  a  procession 
was  formed  at  the  City  Hall  and  marched  to  the  fort, 
where  proclamation  was  made  in  English  and  Dutch,  amid 
the  firing  of  cannon  and  other  demonstrations  of  joy.  The 
procession  returned  to  the  City  Hall,  where  the  ceremonies 
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were  repeated,  and  tlic  day  closed  with  bonfires  and  fire- 
works.        * 

The  citizens  were  liarnionious  and  scttleci  down  to  their 
usual  occupations,  unnundful  of  the  excitement  which  fol- 
lowed tiic  news  of  tlie  revolution  in  New  England  and 
New  York.  The  city  gcjvernment  j)roceeded  as  before, 
and  all  was  peace  and  g(KHl  feeling.  In  less  than  a  month, 
liowever,  there  were  rumors  that  Leisler  intended  to  estab- 
lish his  authority  over  the  city,  turn  out  the  old  officers, 
and  make  changes  generally  to  conform  to  the  ortler  (^f 
administration  he  had  inaugurated  in  New  York.  The 
Albanians  were  chictly  of  Dutch  descent,  and  altogether 
Protestant  in  religion.  They  were  united,  peaceable,  and 
f[uict,  p.'Uiently  waiting  for  a  governor  appointed  by  the 
I'rince  of  Orange,  now  King  of  ICngland.  'Jhey  saw  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  disturbed,  and  the  conununity 
ilistracted  by  factions.  'Jhey  had  had  some  experience  oi 
I.eisler  and  his  friend  Milb(jrne  in  their  church  tn^uble.'^, 
some  years  before,  and  were  not  now  disp(jsed  to  submit 
their  necks  to  his  yoke.  His  rule  must  bo  short.  ^Vhy, 
then,  for  a  brief  space  only,  sIkjuUI  they  accept  his  au- 
thority? 

A  convention  of  the  civil  and  military  officers  was  called 
on  August  ist,  to  cc)nsiderthe  situation,  and  it  determined 
that  })ublic  affairs  should  be  managed  by  the  mayor.  Com- 
mon Council,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  commissioned  offi- 
cers of  the  city  and  county,  until  orders  came  from  the 
throne.  To  this  agreement  the  people  yielded  a  willing 
assent.  There  was  no  change  in  the  government  or  its 
"tlicers.  They  were  the  supreme  authority  (;f  the  city  and 
(  ounty  of  Albany,  as  opposed  to  a  faction  in  the  city  of 
New  York  wiiich  set  up  pretensions  to  govern  the  wliolc 
province. 

War  had  l)een  pror  hiimed  between  ICngland  and  Trance, 
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find  it  became  the  first  duty  of  tlic  convention  to  prepare 
for  defence  against  tlie  French  of  Canada.  Fifty  persons 
were  required  each  to  hang  a  gun,  powder,  and  balls  in 
liie  chun;h.  Palisades  were  set  up  in  place  of  those  that 
were  decayed,  and  a  new  battery  was  built  in  the  north- 
ern wall.  Some  Frenchmen,  settled  on  farms  at  Still- 
water, and  on  the  river  ab(jve,  v;ho  were  suspected  of 
holding  correspcMidcnce  with  the  enemy,  were  arrested 
and  brought  to  tiie  city.  Some  of  tlie  inhabitants  were 
beginning  to  remove  to  places  remote  from  the  frontiers. 
The  convention  issued  an  order  forbidding  them  to  leave 
the  city  or  county  without  permission,  on  pain  of  being 
pursued  as  "fugitives,  cowards,  runaways,  vagabonds." 
Reports  were  brought  that  a  French  and  Indian  army  was 
on  the  march  for  the  borders.  Messengers  were  imme- 
diately despatched  to  Kinderliook,  Clavera(  k,  and  other 
hamlets,  to  give  the  settlers  warning.  An  alarm  was 
given  at  Grcenbush  which  occasioned  much  uneasiness, 
lest  the  enemy  were  at  their  gates.  In  the  midst  iA  their 
commotions  there  came  a  message  of  relief.  The  Onon- 
dagas  sent  one  of  their  sachems  to  announce  a  great  vic- 
tory over  the  French  at  Montreal.  The  joy  on  this  occa- 
sUm  was  of  short  duration  ;  for  immediately  came  the 
report  that  the  French  were  on  Lake  Champlain  on  their 
march  against  Albany.  Scouts  were  ordered  out,  and 
men  were  sent  to  assist  the  Moiiawks  in  fortifying  tlieir 
villages.  The  repairs  on  the  fort  and  stockades  of  Al- 
bany were  not  yet  complete.  It  was  believed  that  there 
was  such  imminent  danger  that  a  full  convention  was 
called  for  consultation,  which  decided  that  in  view  of  the 
great  danger,  and  of  their  inability  to  defend  themselves 
without  assistance,  helo  must  be  sought  from  abroad.  An 
express  was  sent  to"  Captain  Leisler  and  the  other  militia 
officers  of  New  York,"  asking  for  one  liundred  men,  six 
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liundrcd  pounds  of  powder,  and  other  ammunition.  Be- 
fore the  convention  adjourned,  a  message  was  broui;ht  that 
three  farmers  liad  been  killed  by  the  French  at  Saratoj^a. 
Two  detachments  were  sent  successively  to  the  scene  of 
tiie  murders.  There  was  Inirry  and  excitement,  but  no 
confusion.  Gentlemen  arrived  from  New  Knglaml  to 
iiold  a  conference  with  the  Mohawks.  A  comniiliee  was 
apjxjinted  to  assist  them.  New  furts  were  ordered  to  bo 
I'uilt  at  several  out'yini^  places  for  the  protection  of  the 
inhabitants.  A  delegation  was  sent  to  Schenectady  to 
arrange  the  differences  which  iiad  suddenly  broken  out 
among  the  people.  A  justice  of  the  peace  was  sent  to 
Ulster  County  to  ]irocure  twenty-five  or  tliirty  men.  A 
small  force  was  enlisted  to  garrison  the  fort  at  Saratoga. 

The  express  to  Leisler  now  returned,  not  with  words  of 
(  hcer  and  encouragement,  but  with  private  letters  from 
him  to  two  members  of  the  convention,  Captains  Wendel 
and  Ijleccker,  asking  them  to  send  two  men  to  join  his 
Committee  of  Safety  at  New  York  ;  and  tlien  something 
might  be  done. 

The  convention  was  disheartened,  but  did  not  despair. 
Robert  Sanders  was  despatched  to  enlist  Indians  along 
the  river  and  at  Esopus  for  scouts.  A  subscription  was 
made,  to  pay  for  one  hundred  enlisted  men.  Only  three 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  pounds  were  pledged — not  half 
enough.  The  truth  was  that  the  people  were  poor  ;  their 
trade  for  three  years  had  been  of  little  account,  because 
of  the  war  of  the  Five  Nations  with  the  French  ;  their 
]>reparations  to  resist  the  French  in  case  of  an  invasion 
had  drawn  heavily  on  their  resources.  They  were  at  last 
convinced  that  tliey  must  appeal  to  the  New  England 
colonics.  They  tiierefore  resolved,  since  no  assistance 
could  be  expected  from  New  York,  to  solicit  tlie  govern- 
ments of    Massachusetts   and   Connecticut   each    for    one 
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Iiundrcd  men,  to  garrison  the  forts  and  protect  the  fron- 
tiers during  tiie  ensuing  winter.  Letters  were  accordingly 
>/ritten  to  tiie  governors  of  those  colonies  on  September 
23d,  to  which  replies  were  received  a  month  later.  Mas- 
sachusetts excused  herself,  because  of  her  own  war  with 
the  French  and  Indians,  which  required  a  large  force 
to  protect  her  frontiers.  Connecticut  answered  that  she 
woidd  send  eiglity  men,  witli  their  officers,  but  would  ex- 
pect the  convention  to  provide  for  the  ofilcers'  pay.  The 
offer  was  promptly  accepted,  and  a  committee  delegated 
to  visit  Hartford,  to  convey  tiie  thanks  of  the  convention 
and  to  make  the  final  arrangements. 

Although  no  instructions  had  as  }et  been  received  from 
iMigland,  the  convention  voluntarily  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  next  day  adminis- 
tered it  to  the  (officers  and  soldiers  in  garrison.  Lieuten- 
ant Sharp,  having  taken  the  oath,  was  left  in  command  ui 
the  fort.  The  militia-oiricers  of  Lsopus,  and  the  men  of 
tiieir  companies,  had  promptly  pledged  their  assistance  in 
case  Albany  should  be  threatened  by  an  invading  army. 
The  convention  now  believed  that  arrangements  had  been 
made  to  render  the  frontiers  secure  without  the  aid  of 
Lcisler  and  his  committee,  and  was  anxious  that  he  should 
.  know  it.  Alderman  Van  Schaick  was  in  New  York,  and 
he  was  requested  to  give  this  information.  For  the  large 
amount  of  expense  incurred,  the  city  treasury  had  pro- 
vided in  part,  and  Robert  Livingston,  the  town  clerk,  had 
advanced  the  remainder. 

A  rumor  now  reached  the  convention,  that  Leislcr, 
although  refusing  to  give  any  assistance  where  it  was 
needed,  had  resolved  to  send  up  a  detachment  of  soldiers 
lo  overthrow  the  present  government.  Van  Schaick,  who 
was  still  in  New  York,  was  directed  to  investigate  the  ru- 
mor, and,  if  true,  to  prevent  such  a  procedure  by  all  the 
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means  in  his  power.  **  For,"  said  tlicv,  "a  new  c:ovcrn<)r 
(Frontcnac)  has  arrived  in  Canada,  and  fresh  troubles  antl 
complieations  are  hkely  to  arise  witii  the  Indians,  espe- 
cially should  the  present  government  in  Albany  be  dis- 
turbed." Van  Schaick,  learning  the  truth  of  the  rumors, 
hastened  his  retinn  to  Albany,  and  rejyorted  to  the  conven- 
tion that  Leisler  intended  to  overthrow  the  government 
by  an  armed  intervention,  and  occupy  the  fort  with  other 
officers  and  men,  alleging  that  the  present  ollieers  were 
pajiists  wlio  could  not  be  tiusted. 

They  now  decided  to  consu't  iheir  constilwcnts,  who 
were  assembled  at  the  City  Ilali  by  an  alarm  rung  on  the 
church-bell.  After  discussion,  the  meeting  resolved  to 
supi)ort  the  convention  as  the  only  lawful  government, 
and  to  oppose  Leisler.  Ft>rty  of  the  leading  inhabitants 
signed  a  pledge  to  that  effect.  I.eisler's  efforts  to  gain 
control,  by  creating  divisions  in  the  party  of  law  and  order, 
were  bearing  fruit.  Two  of  the  j)rominent  nuwubers  of 
the  convention  withdrew,  and  soon  afterward  were  found 
among  Leisier's  supporters.  It  became  apparent  that,  for 
liic  sake  of  harmony,  some  concessions  should  be  made  to 
the  jealousies  slowly  creeping  into  the  community.  Sus- 
picions as  to  Lieutenant  Sharp's  fidelity,  although  he  had 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  founil  circulation.  Yielding 
l)  the  pressure,  the  convention  put  Mayor  Schuyler  in 
command,  and  conducted  him  to  his  quarters  within  the 
fort  on  November  3,  1689. 

The  next  day  three  sloops,  with  a  company  of  soldiers, 
arrived  from  New  York.  A  committee  of  the  c(mvention 
boarded  one  of  the  vessels  to  learn  the  object  of  their 
visit.  Jacob  Milborne,  who  appeared  to  be  in  connnand, 
replied  to  the  questions  of  the  committee  by  asking  an- 
other, "Is  the  fort  open  to  receive  me  and  my  men?" 
"No,"  was  the  prompt   reply.     "The   mayor  is  in  com- 
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niand,  and  will  hold  it."  Milbornc  was  invited  to  land  and 
call  on  the  convention.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
when  he  arrived,  he  ft)und  the  hall  packed  with  an  anxious 
and  curitjus  crowd  of  citizens.  Without  noticing  the  con- 
vention, lie  began  to  address  the  crowd,  in  the  style  of  a 
demagogue,  telling  tliem  that  now  the  time  had  come 
when  they  could  throw  off  the  yoke  of  tyrants  and  make 
themselves  free.  King  James  was  a  papist  and  usurper  ; 
all  that  had  been  done  under  his  administration  was  void  ; 
all  his  appointments  were  illegal  ;  now  was  the  time  ft)r 
the  people  to  choose  tlieir  own  ofiicers,  both  civil  and 
military.  The  convention  was  so  surprised  at  this  per- 
formance, that  they  made  no  immediate  reply.  On  being 
taunted  with  their  silence,  "  Time  enough,"  said  Dirk  Wcs- 
sels,  the  recorder.  "  It  ought  ncjt  to  be  expected  that  we 
should  reply  off-hand  to  such  a  strain  of  elocpicnce.  1'he 
convention  has  provided  quarters  for  the  men,  if  they  are 
here  with  good  intentions,  and  the  billets  aie  now  on  the 
table."  Milborne  then  delivered  a  letter  signed  by  Jacob 
Leisler  and  otliers,  but  addressed  to  no  one  in  particular. 
It  was  a  remarkable  document,  as  the  revolution  in  Eng- 
land was  cited  as  a  precedent  for  the  revolution  in  New 
York  "Humbly  tracing  the  steps  (of  the  Prince  of 
Orange),  and  laying  hold  of  the  encouragement  given  by 
so  royal  an  example,  we  have  prevented  the  raging  inter- 
est of  the  Roman  Catholic  party  and  their  adherents  in 
tliis  province."  There  was  no  Roman  Catholic  party  ; 
scarcely  half  a  dozen  of  that  profession  in  the  whole  prov- 
ince, liut  the  religious  conscience  was  the  surest  element 
of  success,  and  Leisler  freely  plied  it  with  false  state- 
ments. The  letter  commissioned  Milborne  to  take  charge 
of  Albany,  and  protect  it  from  its  enemies.  After  the 
letter  was  read,  quarters  for  the  men  were  again  ofTered, 
but  declined.     The  next  day  a  letter  was  received  from 
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Adam  Vrooman,  of  Sclicncctfidy,  cnclosinc:  letters  sent  to 
liitn  from  Milborne,  which  revealed  tlic  plans  and  inten- 
tions of  Leisler  so  fully,  that  tlic  convention  became  more 
i^iiarded  and  watchful  in  their  intercourse. with  Milborne 
and  his  associates.  The  mayor,  suspecting  the  intentions 
of  the  New  Yorkers,  had  remained  at  his  post  in  the  fort 
to  guard  against  surprise. 

For  several  days  negotiations  between  the  convention 
and  Milborne  continued,  the  upshot  of  whi(  h  was  that  they 
refused  to  accept  Leisler's  supremacy,  but  offered  to  re- 
ceive the  soldiers  and  provide  for  them  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  on  condition  that  they  submitted  to  tlieir  authority. 
When  Milborne  failed  here,  as  he  hail  gained  a  consider- 
able party,  c(jm posed  chielly  of  sucli  as  were  not  entitled 
to  a  voice  in  the  business,  he  undertook  to  get  possession 
<»f  the  fort  bv  force.  He  succeeded  in  j)ulting  one  foot 
within  the  gate,  but»was  thrust  <nit.  lie  and  his  men  re- 
tired a  short  distance,  faced  about,  displayed  the  king's 
li:ig,  and  loaded  arms.  The  mayor  and  other  members  of 
the  convention  vrere  not  intimidated,  but  proclaimed  from 
the  parapet  that  they  held  the  fort  for  the  king;  and  that 
Milborne  and  his  seditious  troops  would  be  held  respon- 
sible for  any  blood  that  miglit  be  shed  in  the  contest,  and 
for  the  disorders  which  might  follow.  S(jme  Mohawks, 
who  iiad  come  to  the  city  for  aid  in  fcjrtifying  theircastles, 
were  astonished  spectators  of  the  scene.  On  learning  the 
cause,  they  loaded  their  guns,  and  said  tluit  they  would  help 
their  friends.  They  fnially  declared  that  tiiey  would  fire 
on  Milborne  and  his  troops  unless  they  retired.  Dominic 
Dcllius  and  others  tried  to  pacify  them.  This  was  diffi- 
(  ult,  until  Milborne  withdrew  and  dismissed  the  troops. 
The  firmness  and  tact  of  the  friends  of  order  probably 
^^ave(l  the  city  from  great  disorders  and  bloodshed. 

Milborne  failed  to  accoutplish  what  had  been   intended 
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— to  take  possession  of  the  fort  and  government  of  the  city. 
I3iit  lie  raised  factions,  and  caused  divisions  atn(jng  lliose 
\\\u)  had  been  life-long  friemls,  arraying  members  of  tiic 
same  family  against  one  another.  lie  left  his  troops 
under  the  command  of  J(jchim  Staats,  a  brother  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Staats,  one  of  Leisler's  chief  advisers,  and  returned 
disccjmfited  to  his  superiors.  lie  was  a  man  unfit  for  his 
mission.  He  could  talk,  but  could  not  convince.  He  had 
little  wisdom  and  no  discretion.  It  is  surprising  thatLeis- 
ler  and  his  advisers  had  so  little  tact  in  appointing  such  a 
man  to  deal  with  men  like  Peter  Schuyler,  Robert  Living- 
ston, and  others  of  the  same  stamp  who  constituted  tlie 
convention  of  Albany. 

Ten  days  after  Mil))t)rne's  discomfiture,  on  \ovem])er 
25,  16S9,  Captain  null  and  eighty-seven  !nen  arrived  from 
Connecticut,  marched  into  tlje  tity  with  Hying  colters,  and 
were  received  with  demonstrations  of  great  satisfaction. 
'J'hey  were  quartered  among  the  families  (^f  the  convention 
and  tlieir  friends.  On  the  29th,  Lieutenant  Talmadge  and 
twenty-four  men  of  the  company  were  stationed  at  Sche- 
nectady. Jochim  Staats,  commanding  the  men  sent  from 
New  York,  was  bound  by  such  instructions,  that  he  was 
not  free  to  stati(jn  his  men  at  any  of  the  outlying  places 
where  forts  had  been  erected,  but  kept  them  in  Alb.any, 
as  if  for  the  seizure  of  the  fort  should  o[)p(jrtunity  occur. 
The  convention  was  so  watchful  and  circumspect,  that  he 
gained  nothing  by  the  manamvre.  The  friends  of  order  had 
a  dcjuble  duty  on  their  hands — to  guard  against  the  T^rench, 
their  open  enemy,  and  secure  themselves  against  the  treach- 
ery of  their  own  countrymen.  They  were  thus  compelled 
to  neglect  other  and  important  duties,  more  particularly 
Indian  afTairs.  Significant  news  reached  them  from  the 
Indian  country — that  a  council  was  to  be  held  at  Onon- 
daga, to  consider  some   proposiiii>ns  of  ihe  governor  of 
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Canada,  brought  to  them  by  two  of  Dcnonvillc's  cajnivcs 
vvlio  had  returned  from  France.  A  few  days  later,  I'eter 
S(  luiyler  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  the  Muliawk 
( (unUry,  ann(juncing  that  **  ambassadors  from  Onond.iL^a 
and  Oneida"  were  on  the  way  to  Albany  with  interesting^ 
news,  and  rcqtiested  him  to  accompany  tliem.  They  ar- 
rived on  December  27th,  and  had  an  interview  with  the 
<  onvention.  They  antiounced  that  three  of  their  friends, 
who  had  been  [irisoneis  in  France,  had  come  to  them  wiih 
a  messai^e  from  the  j^ovcrnor  of  Canada,  recjuestins^  them 
to  send  their  sachems  t(j  make  i)eace  between  them  ;  that 
thirteen  only  of  the  ti;irty-six  whom  Denonville  hatl  sent 
to  the  French  galleys  had  returned,  the  others  having 
died;  and  that  they  had  resolved  ncH  to  listen  to  the  mes- 
sage, until  in  full  council  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  Albany 
could  be  present  and  advise  with  them.  They  asked  that 
IVter  Schuyler,  Johannes  Wendel,  and  Jacfjues  C(jrneliscii 
(\'an  Schaick)  might  be  delcgatjd  to  attend  their  counc  il, 
and  hear  what  the  French  governiir  had  to  offer. 

The  imi)ortant  topics  tn  be  discussed  at  this  roun(  il 
were  well  understood  by  the  convention.  Frontenac  had 
\>cv.n  restored  to  the  chief  command  in  Canada,  lie  had 
brought  with  him  some  of  tlic  exiled  Indians,  wIkmu  he 
had  sent  to  their  country  with  overtures  of  peace,  after 
attaching  them  to  his  interests.  The  joy  of  the  Five 
Nations  over  the  return  of  their  countrymen  was  un- 
bounded. There  was  now  very  great  danger  that  in  the 
1  ra  of  good  feeling  they  might  listen  to  the  [)leasant 
words  of  tiic  old  governor,  and  be  induced  to  come  to 
some  friendly  arrangement  with  him  to  the  prejuilicc  of 
l''nglish  interests.  They  knew  that  some  one  ought  to  at- 
tend the  council  and  represent  the  province.  Hut  who 
should  go  ?  This  question  received  serious  consideration 
several  days.  It  did  not  appear  advisable  that  any  members 
23 
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of  the  convention  should  leave  their  posts.  The  alTairs 
of  the  city  were  so  critical  that  it  seemed  unwise  to  weaken 
their  position  in  the  face  of  the  Lcisler  faction  by  sending 
away  any  of  their  leading  men.  After  several  sessions 
and  earnest  deliberations,  it  was  decided  to  commission 
sonic  of  the  wisest  Molip.wk  sachems  to  represent  them. 
To  them  were  joined  the  sworn  interpreter  and  Robert 
Sanders,  a  merchant  of  Albany,  who  understood  the  In- 
dian language.  They  were  provided  with  ample  instruc- 
tions, and  a  few  presents.' 


'  Coldcn,  in  liis  History  of  ihc  Five  N.itions,  censures  tlic  convention 
for  not  sending  more  prominent  persons  to  llic  Indian  council.  lie  un- 
derstood the  injportr.nce  of  holding  the  I'ive  Nations  steadfast  in  their 
alK'j;iance  to  the  ICn^lisli,  but  failed  to  sec  the  reason  why  Teler  Schuyler, 
or  any  other  of  the  more  pronnnent  men  of  the  con\ention,  could  not  Ic 
spared  from  their  posts  at  that  particular  crisis.  Leislerhad  not  yet  cease<l 
liis  efforts  to  gain  control  of  Albany.  His  soldiers,  t)stensii)ly  sent  for  the 
prt)tection  of  the  frontiers,  remained  in  the  city  under  secret  instructions, 
Mhich  were  paramount  to  all  other  considerations.  He  had  gained  c<»n- 
trol  of  the  fort  in  New  ^'ork  when  the  constituted  authorities  were  off 
their  guard,  and  in  the  midst  of  confusions  caused  by  himself  and  his  ad- 
herents. The  same  tiling  hnd  been  attempted  in  All)any,  and  had  only 
failed  by  the  watchfulness  and  firmness  of  the  guanlians  of  its  safety.  A1- 
thougli  foile<l  for  the  time,  his  agents  were  only  looking  out  for  a  more 
favorable  occasion.  It  was  believed  by  the  convention  that  if  the  Leislcr 
faction  succeeded  in  their  design';,  a  greater  injury  wt)uld  be  the  conse* 
quence  than  though  for  a  time  there  was  some  apparent  neglect  of  Indian 
politics.  Uut  Peter  Schuyler  was  a  wiser  man  in  the  management  of  In- 
flians  than  Cadwallader  Colden  with  his  learning  and  fluent  j)en.  In  all 
prtibability  the  Mohawk  sachems  succeeded  better  in  the  (irand  Council 
of  the  I'ivc  Nations  for  the  Knglish  interests  than  any  of  the  "pronn- 
nent men"  of  Albany,  Peter  Schuyler  not  excepted.  They  were  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  Knglish,  and,  with  their  instructions  given  by  their  friend 
Quidor,  they  knew  what  was  rc<iuired,  and  howr  to  accomplish  it.  The 
(mal  arrangements  for  the  Indian  council  were  completed  on  January  6, 
1690.  It  quickly  l)ecame  apjiarcnt  that  their  action  in  the  business  was 
wise  and  prudent. 

There  are  no  records  now  at  Albany  with  regard  to  this  council,  al- 
though they  ptobably  once  existed,  for  CoMen,  in  his  History  of  the  Five 
Nations,  vol.   i.,  pp.    112-120  (ed.    1755),  gives  a  full  account  of   it,  the 
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Only  five  (lavs  after  Roberr.  Sanders  had  received  his  in- 
strncti(>ns,  the  conventic^n  licld  a  session,  January  11,  i6yo, 
at  which  Captain  Wendel  presented  a  letter  signetl  by 
Jacob  Leisler,  dated  New  York,  December  28th,  which  was 
read,  and  is  as  follows  : 

"  Gent' — I  having  received  orders  from  his  maj"  King 
William  for  taking  care  of  the  Govermcnt,  have  conimis- 
sionated  Cap'  Jochim  Staas  to  take  into  his  Possession 
Tort  Orange  and  to  keep  y""  Soldiers  in  good  order  and 
Discipline,  and  y'  y*^^  Magistracy  may  be  in  good  Decorum 
have  Ordered  and  doe  hereby  Order  that  free  Elections  bo 
forthwith  made  for  a  Mayor  and  Aldermen  whom  I  have 
Signified  to  Cap'  Staas  with  whom  pray  Correspond  and 
give  all  due  r/osistance  for  his  Maj'"  Interest  and  for  y' 
Safety  of  y*  city  and  county  y'  so  the  Peace  and  Trancpiil- 


sultstnncc  of  which  is  roj-icatnl  by  Mr.  I\irkninn  in  liis  Count  Fninlcnac 
and  New  France,  jiji.  I95-200.  The  general  result  was,  thai  tlie  bulians 
adhered  to  the  Knj^lish  and  remained  opiiosefl  ti)  the  Trench.  Duritij; 
the  proceedings,  Sadekanahtie,  an  Onondaga  s]>eaker,  stood  up  and  said  ; 
"Ilrelhren,  we  nuist  slick  to  our  brother  Oui<U)r  (Peter  Schayler),  and  lo. >k 
on  Onontio  (the  governor  of  Canada)  as  our  enemy,  for  lie  is  a  cheat. " 
The  Knglish  interpreter  told  them  that  a  new  governor  had  arrive«l,  bring- 
ing many  soMiers  ;  that  war  liad  been  declared  against  the  I'rench,  and 
that  the  jicople  of  New  England  were  fitting  out  ships  againr^t  Canada, 
lie  advised  them  not  to  hearken  lo  the  French,  for  when  they  talk  «if  jieacc 
war  is  in  tlicir  heart.     After  sonic  c<msultation  the  Indians  answcrcil  : 

"  brethren,  our  fire  burns  at  All)any.  We  will  not  send  lo  Cadava(pii ; 
we  adhere  to  our  old  chain  with  Corlcar  ;  we  will  prosecute  the  war  with 
Onontio.  Brethren,  we  are  glad  lo  hear  the  news  you  tell  us,  l>ut  tell  us 
no  lies. 

*'  iJrothcr  Kinshon  (that  is,  fish,  or  New  England),  we  hear  you  <lcsign  to 
send  soldiers  to  the  eastward  against  the  Indians  there  ;  but  we  advise  you, 
now  so  many  arc  united  against  the  Frencli,  to  fall  immediately  upon  them. 
Strike  al  the  root  ;  when  ihc  trunk  shall  be  cut  down,  the  brandies  fall  of 
course. 

"Corlcar  and  Kinshon,  courage!  courage!  In  ihc  spring  to  Quebec  I 
take  that  place,  and  you  will  have  your  feel  on  the  necks  of  ihc  French 
and  all  their  friends  in  America." 

A  belt  of  wampum  representing  three  axes  was  sent  to  I'cter  Schuyler. 
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ity  may  be  Preserved  amongst  you,  uiitill  we  sliall  Receive 
fiirtlier  orders  from  y-'  King,  wliicli  is  y*"  needful  matter  at 
present  from 

"  Vour  Loving  Frinde 

'*  Jacoi!  Lioyslkk" 
"To  y'' military  and  civill   olFicers 
and  y*"  Protestant  freemen  Inha- 
bitants of  y*"  city  and  county  of 
Albanie  " 

Tliis  letter  was  written  a  few  days  after  the  order  of 
King  William  to  Captain  Xicliolson,  Licutenanl-Crovernor, 
had  been  received  by  Leisler,  who  now  assumed  the  func- 
tions of  a  dictator,  without  regard  to  tlie  proclamation  of 
the  king  directing  all  officers  to  hold  their  places  and  per- 
form their  duties  until  further  orders.  He  directs  a //w 
election  to  be  held  for  oflicers  he  had  selected!  How 
free  when  he  named  the  men  to  be  voted  for  ! 

The  convention  directed  Richard  Pretty,  tiie  sheriff,  to 
call  on  Jochim  Staaf.s,  and  infpiire  whether  any  orders  liad 
been  received  from  tiie  king  sucii  as  T^eisler  referred  to  ? 
If  so,  they  wished  to  see  them,  that  they  might  conform 
to  them  at  once.  Pretty  rejxjrted  that  Jociiim  Staats  would 
come  presently,  and  himself  answer  their  queries. 

Staats  appeared,  and  explaineil  that  his  orders  were  from 
Jacob  Leisler,  Lieutenant-Governor^  by  autliority  of  the  Nich- 
olson letter.  The  next  day  in  the  afternoon,  the  conven- 
tion again  convened  to  consider  the  question,  whether 
Jacob  Leisler  should  be  acknowledged  as  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor on  no  other  authority  than  the  Nicholson  letter? 
It  was  decided  unanimously  in  the  negative,  Captains 
Wendel  and  Hleecker  explaining  that,  **  because  he  writes 
liimself  so,  they  cannot  comprehend  whether  it  be  so  or 
not."  Captain  Hull,  of  the  Connecticut  troops,  was  asked 
his  opinion,  and  answered  that,  for  anything  which  had  a[)- 
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pcarcd,  he  could  not  judge  him  to  l)c  lieutenant-governor. 
The  absent  members  of  the  convention  afterward  con- 
(lured  in  the  vote.  'J  h«' convention  tiien  issued  a  ringing 
protest  against  l^eisler  and  liis  sujiporters  for  tiieir  per- 
sistent efforts  to  disturb  tiie  peace  and  security  of  the  city. 
The  protest  was  publislied  with  great  ceremony  in  ling- 
lish  nnd  Dutch.  Jochiin  Staats  did  not  gain  possession  of 
tiie  fort,  and  Jacob  Leisler  again  failed  to  be  recognized 
as  lieutenant-governor  and  commander-in-chief. 

The  convention,  having  repelled  the  pretensions  of 
Leisler,  gave  their  altenti(jn  to  the  security  of  the  city  and 
<()unty.  It  was  midwinter,  but  tiiey  knew  that  the  sea- 
son would  not  deter  the  French  from  a  long  and  tedious 
march  against  an  unprotected  place,  to  strike  a  bhnv 
which  might  inflict  serious  injury  on  the  English  and  in- 
spire courage  and  confidence  among  their  Indian  allies. 
It  was  known  that  troops  had  been  concentrated  at  Mont- 
real, and  prej^arations  made  for  a  winter  campaign.  No 
place  was  so  accessible,  or  more  exposed  than  Albany. 
There  was  reason  to  believe  that  an  attack  might  be  ex- 
]-)erted  at  any  hour.  Men  had  to  be  engaged  to  scout  the 
(oiMUiy  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  lakes.  Men  who  were 
willing  to  endure  the  exposures,  and  risk  their  lives  in 
such  employment,  dematuled  for  their  services  large  pay, 
of  which  they  had  to  be  made  secure.  This  it  was  difficult 
to  do,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  treasury  and  the  want 
of  ready  money  among  the  people.  Captain  Hull  was 
boiuid  by  his  instructi(-»ns  to  keep  his  men  in  Albany  or 
its  inuuediate  vicinity.  Captain  Staats,  under  orders  from 
his  superiors  in  New  York,  would  give  no  assistance.  At 
last  some  M(jhawk  Indians  were  employed,  and  furnished 
with  anununition.  Forty  of  their  warriors  were  at  Sche- 
nectady, whose  chiefs  engaged,  on  January  21st,  to  march 
at  once,  and  watch   the   routes   the   enemy  nuist  take  to 
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rcacli  the  settlements.  Tlicy  promised  to  remain  on  duly 
imtil  the  l;real<ing  up  of  winter,  wiien  the  danger  would 
be  past;  but  they  failed  to  keep  their  engagements.  The 
weather  was  cold,  and  a  deep  siow  covered  the  ground. 
The  people  of  Schenectady  were  kind  and  hos[)itable,  and 
they  found  it  comfortable  to  linger  around  their  fires. 
Less  than  twenty  days  after  they  had  received  their  sup- 
plies, the  French  and  their  savage  allies  were  in  Schenec- 
tady, and  laid  it  in  ashes.  Had  the  Mt)hawks  g(jne  to  scout 
as  agreed,  the  poor  people  would  have  received  warning, 
and  have  escaped  their  dreadful  fate. 

When  Count  dc  Frontenac  returnecK  to  Canada,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1689,  he  h.';d  found  the  people  discouraged  and 
despaiiing,  because  of  their  sufferings  from  the  frecpient 
raids  of  the  Iroquois.  That  he  might  raise  their  sj)irils  and 
give  them  new  courage,  he  organized  three  winter  expe- 
ditions against  the  Knglish  settlements.  The  one  which 
left  Montreal  was  directed  against  Albany,  and  numbered 
over  two  hundred  men,  French  and  Indians.  On  the 
march  the  Indians  discouraged  an  attack  on  Albany,  and 
their  course  was  directed  toward  Schenectady.  When 
within  a  few  miles,  they  came  to  a  cabin  occupied  by  In- 
dian women,  who  gave  them  such  information  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  village  that  they  forgot  their  fatigue, 
and  vigorously  pursued  their  march.  They  arrived  at 
midnight  of  February  9th,  and  entered  the  place  undis- 
covered. They  silently  dispersed  througlnjut  the  village, 
and  on  a  given  signal  they  raised  their  terrible  whoop  and 
began  the  w«rk  of  death.  Houses  were  broken  open,  and 
their  affrighted  inmates  butchered  without  resistance.  The 
fort  was  stormed,  and  Lieutenant  Talmadge  with  several 
of  the  garrison  put  to  death.  The  houses  were  fired,  and 
when  the  morning  dawned  Schenectady  was  a  desolation. 
Sixty  men,  women,  and    children    had    been    killed,   and 
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many  of  them  burned  in  tlicir  dwcllini^s,  while  twenty- 
seven,  nu>i.tiy  boys,  were  carried  ufT  prisoners.  The  j)oor 
people  had  felt  themselves  so  secure,  on  acc(junt  of  the  sea- 
son and  the  severity  of  the  weather,  that  they  had  not  tak- 
en ordinary  precautions  ai^ainst  surprise.  I'2ven  the  gates 
(»f  the  stockade  had  not  been  closed,  nor  sentinels  posted. 
The  gates  of  the  little  fort  were  shut,  but  the  soldiers  were 
asleep.  Only  three  days  before,  a  committee  from  the  con- 
vention at  Albany  had  visited  them,  and  urged  them  to  be 
watchful,  and  on  their  guard  against  the  enemy.  X(j  l»ee<l 
was  given  to  this  advice,  so  great  was  their  sense  of  safety. 
Tlie  truth  was,  that  J.eisler,  by  his  letters  and  agents,  had 
obtained  several  adherents,  who  became  so  infatuated  that 
iliey  had  thrown  off  restraint,  and  refused  to  obey  their  of- 
ficers, threatening  violence  to  Captain  vSander  (ilen,  a  jus- 
lit  e  of  the  peace  and  member  <»f  the  convention,  (ilen 
lived  (»n  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  river,  and  had  forlilied 
his  house,  and  was  on  his  guard.  In  the  morning  a  Frent  h 
olhcer  and  an  Indian  <  hief  ai>proached  his  citadel,  and 
offered  terms  whi(  h  were  accepted.  lie  saved  liis  own 
family  and  jiroperly,  and  was  'instrumental  in  saving 
others. 

I'2arly  the  next  morning,  Simon  Schcrmcrhoorn,  wounded 
and  l)leeding,  rode  into  Albany  and  gave  the  alarm. 
Within  a  short  time  other  fugitives  arrived  bringing  the  le- 
port  that  nf)t  only  was  Schenectady  destroyed,  l)ut  that  an 
.irmy  was  on  ils  march  toward  Albany.  Messengers  hur- 
j  ied  to  Kinderhook,  Claverack,  and  Kingston  to  warn  the 
people  and  procure  assistance.  The  leport  proved  to  be 
false,  but  it  had  caused  delay  in  rendering  assistance  to 
those  who  had  escaped  the  massacre  and  were  in  need  of 
food  and  shelter.  While  expecting  tlic  cnenjy  at  their 
gates,  no  measures  could  betaken  to  pursue  the  party  now 
retreating  from   Schenectady.     They  were  followed,  how- 
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fvcr,  by  a   party  of  Mohawks,  who  captured   fifteen,  and 
killed  three  men  on  the  borders  of  Canada. 

One  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  Schenectady  massacre 
is  c(jntained  in  a  letter  to  tlie  government  of  Massacliu- 
setts,  signed  by  I'eter  Scluiyler,  whicli  is  wortli  quoting  in 
full: 

"Albany,  the  15"'  day  of  Feb.  16S9/90. 
"  Honored  Gentlemen, 

"  To  our  great  greclTc  and  Sorrow,  wo  must  .acquaint 
you  witli  our  IJeplorable  Condition,  there  having  never  the 
like  Dreadfull  massacre  and  murther  been  Committed  in 
th(*se  Parts  of  America  ;  as  hath  been  acted  by  the  TVench 
and  tljcrc  Indians  at  ShlnncH  htady,  20  miles  from  Albanie 
betwixt  Satiuday  and  Sunday  last  at  ii  a  clok  at  night. 
A  Companie  of  Two  hundred  frcnch  and  Indians  fell  up- 
on said  village  and  murthered  sixty  men  women  and  chil- 
dren most  barbarously,  burning  the  Place  and  carried  27 
along  with  them  Prisoners,  among  which  the  leiflenant  of 
Capt.  Hull,  Enos  Talmadge,  and  4  more  of  said  company 
were  Killed  and  5  tak(m  prisoners,  the  rest  being  Inhabi- 
tants ;  and  above  25  Persones  there  limbes  frozen  in  th(; 
flight. 

**Thc  cruelties  committed  at  said  Place  no  Pcnn  can  write 
nor  Tongue  express  :  the  women  bigg  with  childc  rip'd 
up  and  the  children  alive  thrownc  into  the  llames,  and 
there  heads  dash'd  in  pieces  against  the  Doors  and  win- 
dows. 

"  IJut  what  shall  we  say  ;— wc  must  lay  our  hands  upon 
our  mouth  and  be  silent.  It  is  God's  will  and  pleasure 
and  wc  submitt  ;  it  is  but  what  our  Sinns  and  Transgres- 
sions have  deserved  :  and  since  generally  human  things 
are  Directed  by  outward  means,  so  wc  must  ascribe  this 
sfid  misfortune  to  the  factions  and  Divisions  which  were 
amongst  the  People  and  there  great  Disobedience  to  there 
officers  ;  for  they  would  Obey  no  Commands  or  keep  any 
watch,  so  that  the  Enemy  having  discouvered  their  neg- 
ligence and  security  by  there  praying  Maquasc  Indians, 
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(wlio  were  in  tlic  said  plnr«'  2  or  3  days  l>efnre  tlic  altaqtie 
was  made),  Catne  in  and  Ijroak  open  tlieir  verry  doors  he- 
lore  any  soulc  knew  of  it  ;  the  ICneniy  divideinjLC  themselfs 
in  ,^  severall  C'oni[)anies  came  in  at  3  severail  Places,  no 
i;'iLes  being  sliiitt,  and  separated  lljemselves  6  or  7  to  a 
house,  and  in  this  manner  l)ei;nnn  to  Murllier,  spareing 
no  man  till  they  see  all  the  houses  oi)en  and  master'd  : 
and  so  took  what  Plunder  they  would,  loading  30  or  40  of 
the  best  liorses,  and  so  went  away  about  11  or  12  a  (lock 
at  noon  on  Sabbath  day. 

"It  was  as  if  the  heavens  combined  for  the  Destruction 
of  that  poor  Villadge  ;  that  Saturday  night  a  Snow  fell 
above  knee  deep  and  dreadfidl  (old,  and  the  poor  peo- 
ple that  escaped  and  brought  us  tiie  news  abt)Ut  break  of 
ilay,  did  so  much  increase  the  inimber  of  the  ICnemy  that 
we  all  concluded  there  was  a  considerable  Army  comeing 
to  fall  upon  our  City,  as  was  afllrmed  were  upon  there 
march  hither  ;  we  being  told  not  only  then  but  the  day 
after  that  they  were  1900  att  least.  We  sent  out  some  few 
horse  forth  with  after  wc  had  received  the  news,  but 
scarcely  could  get  through  the  deep  snow,  some  whereof 
got  to  that  desolate  Place,  and  there  being  some  few  Ma- 
(juase  here  in  Towne,  wc  got  them  to  goe  thither  with  our 
men  in  Companie,  to  send  messengers  in  all  haste  to  the 
Maquasc  Castles,  and  to  spye  where  the  Enemy  went,  who 
were  not  verry  free  to  goe,  the  snow  being  so  deep  and 
afraid  of  being  Discovered  by  there  tract  :  but  comeing 
to  the  Village  were  in  such  consternation  seeing  so  many 
people  and  cattle  kill'd  and  burnt,  that  it  was  not  efTected 
till  2  days  after,  when  wc  heard  that  the  Marjuase  knew 
nothing  of  it,  upon  which  messengers  were  sent,  and  the 
iMaquasc  of  the  first  and  2d.  Castle  came  down  in  24 
lioures,  whom  wc  sent  out  witli  some  of  our  young  men  in 
Pursute  of  the  Enemy.  Afterwards  the  Maquase  of  the 
3d  Castle  came  doune  who  are  also  gone  out,  but  are 
afraid  will  not  overtake  them,  and  which  is  worse,  if  they 
doe  fynde  them  fear  will  doc  them  no  great  luirt,  the 
Indians  amongst  them  being  all  of  the.  kindred  of  our  In- 
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dians  :  for  tlic  Policy  of  the  French  is  so  jrreat  that  tliey 
Declare  to  some  of  the  Maquase  which  they  found  at  Sliin- 
ncchtady  that  they  would  not  doe  the  Maquase  harm,  yea 
if  they  should  burn  and  destroy  never  so  many  Ikmiscs 
at  Canida  and  kill  never  so  many  French,  they  would  not 
touch  a  hayrof  there  head;  for  there  (jouvernor  had  such 
an  Inclination  to  that  People,  lie  would  live  in  peace  with 
them  ;  nay  to  gain  the  hearts  of  tiie  Maquase  whatever 
they  desyred  at  Schinnechtady  was  granted,  the  women 
and  children  that  were  left  alive  upon  there  desyre  were 
Released  and  Saved,  the  very  houses  where  the  Macjuase 
lay  at  were  saved  upon  there  Request  :  so  that  they  leave 
no  Stone  unturn'd  to  bring  the  Indians  to  there  Devotion. 

"The  40  Maquase  that  were  out  as  Skouts  at  the  Lake, 
whom  we  furnished  with  Pouder  and  Lead  to  lye  there  a 
purpose,  we  must  conclude  have  knoune  nothing  of  the 
Enemies  comeing  ;  for  they  had  posted  themselves  at  one 
of  the  Passages  the  Enemy  was  past  by  ;  which  we  must 
Impute  to  there  negligence. 

"  The  said  French  had  Belts  of  Wampum  along  with 
them  which  they  showed  to  a  Macpiase  Squae  at  Schin- 
nechtady, whicli  they  design'd  to  have  given  to  our  In- 
dians upon  Proposalls  of  Peace,  if  they  had  met  with  any 
upon  the  way  ;  soe  that  we  must  conclude  tiiey  want  noth- 
ing but  a  Peace  with  our  Indians  to  destroy  all  these  parts. 

"Our  Maquase  have  got  one  of  there  Indians  j^risoncr, 
whom  they  have  Tortur'd  and  afterwards  have  Released 
him,  but  deliver'd  him  into  our  Custody  ;  for  we  fear'd 
he  would  make  his  Escape  and  Runn  away  to  the  Enemy  : 
the  said  Indian  confesses  that  there  were  600  men  prepare- 
ing  to  come  out  upon  this  place  or  N.  England,  and  one 
hundred  men  were  gone  out  against  Skach  Kook  Indians 
which  was  besides  this  200  men  ;  and  that  this  Company 
had  been  22  days  from  Canida. 

"  After  the  French  had  done  the  principall  niischeefle  at 
Shinnechtady,  Capt.  Sander  a  justice  that  lives  cross  the 
River  was  sent  for  by  the  Captain  of  the  French,  who  had 
put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence  in  his  fort,  with  the 
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men  that  ho  could  c^ot  l\v  him  ;  wlicn  13  ramc  tlicre  and 
told  liim  tlicy  should  not  fear,  for  there  orders  was  not 
to  wronp^  a  chicken  of  Ids,  upon  which  Capt.  Sanders  or- 
dered them  to  lay  doune  tliere  arms,  and  so  were  let  in, 
where  tiiey  left  one  man  for  a  hoslai^e,  and  Capt.  Sander 
went  to  there  commander  who  tokl  him  he  had  comniissiou 
to  come  and  pay  a  debt  which  tiiey  owed.  Col.  I)oni;an, 
our  (Jovernor,  liad  stirred  up  our  Indians  to  do  mischecff 
.'It  Canida,  and  they  liad  done  the  same  here  ;  and  pulling 
Ids  Commission  out  of  liis  bosom,  told  lie  was  strickly 
charged  not  to  do  any  liarm  to  him  or  his,  since  lie  but 
especially  his  wife  liad  been  so  charitable  to  the  French 
prisoners  :  so  that  Capt.  Sanders  saved  sundry  houses  from 
being  burnt  and  women  and  cidldren  from  being  carried 
away  :  but  the  snow  was  so  cxtrcam  deep  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  woman  to  march  a  mile  ;  so  that  they 
took  none  but  men  and  boys  that  could  march. 

"As  soon  as  the  Macpiase  of  the  first  and  2d  Castle  came 
dounc  and  sec  the  Ruines  of  Shinnechtady  were  verry 
mucli  greev'd.  The  2  principall  Captainc  said  to  Mr. 
Wessels  and  some  other  gentlemen  that  were  sent  from 
Albany  to  Dispatch  the  Cliristians  and  Indians  away  in 
Pursute  of  the  French — 

"  Now  you  see  your  Blood  spilt  and  this  is  the  beginning 
(<f  your  miseries  if  not  suddenly  Prevented  ;  Therefore 
write  to  all  them  that  are  in  Covenant  with  us,  viz'  New 
ICngland,  Virginia  and  all  the  English  Plantations  of 
America  to  make  all  Re.adinesse  to  master  Canida,  early 
in  the  Spring  with  great  Shipps,  else  you  cannot  live  in 
Peace.  You  say  your  King  is  a  great  king  and  you  arc 
very  numerous  here  in  the  Country,  far  above  the  French. 
^  ou  arc  soe,  but  now  is  the  time  to  show  it  ;  else  the  more 
vou  are,  the  greater  shame  it  is  to  suffer  the  French  to  be 
master  :  and  then  we  and  all  the  5  nations,  yea  all  the  farr 
nations  must  acknowledge  you  for  a  great  People  and 
master  of  the  French  if  you  now  subdue  it  ;  But  hitherto 
we  see  the  French  arc  the  Soldiers  ;  they  have  been  at  the 
nortliwest  and  killed  the  English  there  ;  they  have  killed 
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the  Indians  at  tlic  Sinnikcs  Country,  and  now  ilicy  conio 
licrc  and  kill  the  Dutch,  (mcanini^  tlie  Inhabitants  of 
Shinncciitadv  who  were  formerly  of  the  Dutch  nation). 
They  are  victorious  wherever  tliey  gc^e — 'liiein  of  Now 
England  have  t<>ld  us  tliey  would  destroy  Canida  :  we  have 
much  Depended  uj^on  there  great  Promises  since  we 
know  they  are  Potent  enough  to  do  it  and  ncnv  we  know 
there  is  o))en  warr.  If  we  were  but  assured  that  the 
Englisli  would  minde  there  Interest  now  and  make  Ready 
against  the  Spring,  we  would  keep  them  in  alarm  :  we 
must  goe  hand  in  hand  and  Destroy  the  French  :  we  hope 
that  your  Government  with  men  is  come,  which  you  have 
often  told  us  of.  You  told  us  also  that  your  King  of 
England  was  so  Potent  that  lie  liad  blokt  up  the  French 
havens  ;  yet  the  French  Governor  is  come  and  we  hear 
nothing  of  yours.  In  the  meantime  we  goe  out  n(nv  with 
sixty  Ma(]uase  of  the  first  and  2nd  Castle,  25  River  In- 
dians besides  the  Cliristians,  and  above  100  men  of  the  3rd 
Castle  arc  comeing  to  morrow,  we  will  jiursue  the  Enemy  and 
doubt  not  but  to  overtake  them  too  and  Rescue  the  Prisoners. 
"Now  Cientlemen  the  Indians  speak  well,  yet  we  arc 
satisfyed  by  all  there  actions  that  they  will  side  with  tiic 
strongest,  and  the  Indians  that  arc  among  the  French  are 
all  of  our  Indians  Relations  ;  so  it  cannot  be  Imagined  that 
they  will  destroy  onanother.  Therefore  if  there  Majes- 
tyes  Subjects  doe  not  Rise  like  one  only  man  against  the 
French,  there  Majestyes  Interest  in  this  parts  will  be  de- 
stroyed ;  and  they  once  being  rooted  out,  all  your  Evills 
wliich  spring  from  them  as  the  fountain  will  be  quash'd  : 
the  longer  we  stay  the  worse  it  will  be,  for  we  must  doe  it 
at  last,  and  then  ])robably  after  we  have  lost  many  hun- 
dreds of  our  People  which  would  be  fitt  to  help  in  such  an 
Expedition.  We  have  felt  the  smart  of  that  nation  and 
pray  God  our  neighbors  may  not  come  to  the  same  Disas- 
ter. We  are  satisfyed  they  did  not  design  to  destroy  Shin- 
ncchtndy  but  nil  our  out  Plantations,  but  fynrleing  them 
so  secure,  sett  upon  them  and  left  the  other  untoucht, 
thinkcing  they  could  never  escape  their  cruelties. 
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**Dcar  ncifTjliborsand  friends,  wc  mnstacciuaiDt  yon  that 
never  poor  People  in  the  world  was  in  a  worse  Condition 
than  we  are  at  Present,  no  Ciovernonr  nor  Command, 
no  money  to  forward  any  Expedition  and  sraree  men 
enoMi^h  to  maintain  the  Citiy  ;  and  we  must  conclnde  tliere 
only  aim  is  this  jilace,  which  once  being  attain'd,  tin-  5 
nations  are  rent  from  the  l''nt;lisli  Crowne",  and  in  stead  (»1 
Ixini^  a  Hulwark  to  the^e  Dominions  as  hitheito  they  iiave 
prov'd,  will  help  to  Rnine  and  I)estroytlje  countrey  and 
lay  all  waste.  We  have  here  plainly  laid  the  case  before 
you  and  doubt  not  but  you  will  so  nuich  take  it  to  lieart 
and  make  all  Readinesse  in  the  Sprinij  to  invade  Canida 
by  water.  We  pray  God  continually  for  the  arnvall  of  our 
(Jovcrnour,  without  which  we  can  doe  but  litle,  iiaveini; 
enoui^h  to  doe  to  keep  the  Indians  to  our  side  with  unreal 
ICxpense  :  for  there  Distractions  and  Revolutions  at  New 
Vorke  hath  bnjugt  us  into  a  miserable  C(indilion;  that  with- 
(jut  your  assistance  and  the  50  men  from  N.  Vorke  we 
should  not  be  able  to  keep  the  place  if  any  Enemy  came. 
"We  bec:g  an  answer  with  all  haste  that  we  may  satisfy 
the  Indians  :  we  write  to  X.  Vorke  and  other  parts,  of  our 
mean  conditicjii.  We  long  much  to  hear  from  your  honors, 
having  sent  an  Indian  expresse  the  15th  January  last  witli 
what  papers  related  to  the  Indians  at  that  time ;  since 
whenc  our  messengers  arc  come. from  Onondage  and  the 
Indians  all  declare  to  be  faithfull  to  thisGovernr.ient.  Wc 
have  writt  to  Col.  Fynchon  to  warn  the  ui)per  to.vns  to  be 
upon  their  guarde,  fearcing  that  some  French  and  Indians 
might  be  out  to  Destroy  them. 

**Wc  have  no  more  to  add  in  these  troublesome  times 
but  that  wc  are 

"Honorable  Gentlemen 

"  Vour  most  humble  and  obcd*  servants 
the  C'onvention  of  Albanie 
•'  P.  SciirvLKK,  .Mayor. 
**  DiRCK  Wf.sskll 
"K.  V.  Rensselaer"' 

'  The  Andros  Tracts,  iii.,  114. 
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Jacob  Lcislcr,  in  letters  to  different  parties,  attributes 
the  disaster  of  Schenectady  to  the  Albany  convention, 
aided  by  the  government  of  Connecticut.  lie  knew  this 
not  to  ])e  the  true  cause.  lie  knew  tliat  the  Albany  con- 
vention liad  made  great  exertions  to  put  the  frontiers  into 
a  state  of  defence.  When,  at  tlicir  earnest  appeal,  he  re- 
fused them  assistance  iniless  they  W(jul(l  surrender  their 
independence  and  manhood,  and  become  his  vassals,  they 
successfully  applied  to  a  sister  colony.  Their  success  an- 
gered liim,  and  hencefortli  he  termed  them  rebels  ;  and 
John  AUyn,  the  secretary  of  Connecticut,  a  liypocrite,  etc. 
Leisler's  interference  to  gain  control  of  the  whole  province, 
and  his  refusal  to  assist  the  regularly  ccMistituted  authori- 
ties of  Albany,  were  the  true  causes.  He  had  disorganized 
society  in  Schenectady.  Tiic  people  no  longer  obeyed  their 
magistrates  or  observed  the  laws.  They  refused  to  make 
provision  for  the  men  sent  for  tlieir  protection,  and  neg- 
lected the  simplest  means  for  their  own  safety. 

The  convention  did  not  relax  their  efforts  to  maintain 
their  supremacy.  The  destruction  of  Schenectady  was  a 
serious  calamity,  and  was  used  by  their  enemies  to  their 
prejudice.  But  they  were  conscious  of  being  right,  and  were 
too  courageous  to  surrender  without  further  effort.  Their 
number  was  small, — not  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  able  to 
bear  arms.  They  were  poor,  having  exhausted  all  their 
resources  in  placing  the  city  and  neighboring  hamlets  in  a 
state  of  comparative  security,  but  they  were  not  disheart- 
ened. They  appealed  to  their  friends  in  Ulster  County 
for  fifty  men.  Messengers  were  sent  to  the  Mohawks  to 
urge  them  to  guard  the  country  to  the  north.  Robert 
Livingston  was  delegated  to  apply  to  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  for  men  and  supplies.  He  was  directed  to 
suggest  to  those  colonies  to  send  out  a  fleet  to  threaten 
Quebec,  and  blockade  the  St.  Lawrence  to  "shut  out  all 
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succor  from  France."  They  appointed  a  conimittcc  to 
visit  New  York,  and  "wait  on  the  governor  if  he  be 
arrived,  otherwise  on  tlie  authority  tliere,  to  make  known 
our  true  situation,"  and  earnestly  solicit  assistance  in  men 
(uid  supplies.  Tiic  committee  was  also  instructed  to  sug- 
gest, that  it  would  be  wise  to  have  some  war-ships  join 
the  New  England  fleet  and  attack  Canada  by  sea.  **  I3e- 
secch  them  to  lay  aside  all  animosities  and  divisions, 
tiiat  every  one  may  exert  all  his  power  to  crush  the  com- 
mon enemy." 

In  answer  to  their  message,  the  Mohawks  sent  a  dele- 
gation of  their  sachems,  who  assured  the  convention  that 
they  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  prosecute  the  war,  but 
urged  united  action  on  the  part  of  all  the  colonies,  that 
the  war  might  be  successful.  The  militia  captains  of 
rister  replied  that  they  would  do  what  was  possible  to 
raise  fifty  men,  but  could  not  promise  success,  owing  to 
the  "distractions  caused  by  the  late  revolution."  Massa- 
chusetts and  Ccjnnecticut  counselled  submission  to  Leislcr. 
If  this  were  done,  then  Canada  might  be  invaded  by  sea, 
and  an  army  raised  to  attack  Montreal  by  way  of  Lake 
(vhamplain.  Massachusetts  was  engaged  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  Port  Royal,  and  could  contribute  no  men  for 
the  land  forces.  After  Port  Royal  was  taken  their  fleet 
would  sail  for  Quebec.  Connecticut  would  raise  two 
liundred  men  to  join  the  army  at  Albany.  New  York 
made  no  response  to  their  earnest  appeal. 

On  March  4th,  Leislcr  issued  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
Robert  Livingston  ;  and  a  commission  to  Jacob  Milbornc 
and  two  others  to  proceed  to  Albany  with  the  forces  which 
had  been  raised  in  New  York  and  vicinity,  take  possession 
of  the  fort,  and  establish  the  supremacy  of  his  govern- 
ment. The  convention,  unable  to  procure  assistance,  and 
threatened  with  invasion  by  Leislcr's  superior  forces, made 
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a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  accepted  the  advice  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut. 

Leisler's  commissioners  arrived,  and  assumed  control  of 
the  government  of  Albany  on  March  17,  1690.  The  scc- 
ictary  of  Connecticut  having  notified  Lcisler  that  their 
troops  stationed  at  Albany,  which  had  given  him  sucli 
great  offence,  would  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  his  had  ar- 
rived, the  commissioners  called  a  meeting  of  the  old  Com- 
mon Council  to  advise  with  them  on  the  subject.  They 
were  not  prepared,  new  that  they  ivere  in  command,  to 
dispense  with  those  men,  and  hence  sought  the  influence 
of  those  who  had  procured  their  assistance  in  order  to  re- 
tain them.  The  fort  was  surrounded  on  the  20th,  and  on 
the  22d  another  joint  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  an  ordinance  forbidding  reproaches  on  account  of 
past  differences.  The  members  of  the  convention  were 
ready  and  willing  to  aid  in  measures  for  the  pa(  ification 
of  the  people,  and  for  unity  of  purpose  against  the  com- 
mon enemy.  After  this  date  the  commissioners  took 
entire  control.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  Secretary  Allyn, 
of  Connecticut,  to  be  moderate,  and  to  make  as  few 
changes  as  possible  of  the  officers  in  Albany,  they  issued 
a  proclamation  re-establishing  the  m.iyor,  aldermen,  and 
justices  of  the  peace  in  their  old  positions.  The  militia 
was  reorganized  with  several  new  men  in  commission  in 
place  of  the  old  odiccrs.  Jochim  Staats  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  fort  with  a  garrison  of  sixty  men.  Pickets 
were  stationed  on  Lake  Champlain  at  Crown  Point  and 
Otter  Creek  to  watch  the  enemy.  For  the  expedition 
against  Canada  men  and  supplies  were  to  be  furnished  by 
New  York  and  Albany,  each  its  allotted  share.  The  wants 
and  necessities  of  the  survivors  of  the  Schenectady  massa- 
cre were  provided  for.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  assigned 
to  committees  and  individuals  the  duty  of  providing  spe- 
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cific  articles  included  in  the  supplies  to  be  furnished  by 
Albany  to  tlie  army,  of  which  they  assumed  their  full 
share.  There  was  much  activity  with  apparent  harmony 
ill  makin*^  })reparatiuns  for  tiie  coming  campaign.  Leis- 
icr  assumed  control  of  the  expedition,  and  issued  circular 
letters  to  tiic  governi^rs  of  the  several  colonies,  including 
\*irginia  and  Maryland,  calling  a  congress  at  New  York, 
on  April  24th,  to  take  into  consideraticMi  all  its  details  and 
requirements.  An  immediate  reply  was  sent  ivum  Con- 
necticut, saying  that  they  were  engaged  to  attend  another 
meeting  at  that  time  in  Rhode  Island,  and  inviting  Leisler 
U)  be  present.  Leisler,  in  his  answer  to  this  letter,  said 
tiiat  the  French  had  made  another  raid  on  Xiskayuna,  a 
hruidet  near  Albany,  and  had  killed  or  captured  eleven 
men,  and  added  :  "We  arc  resolved  to  alter  nothing  as  to 
our  resolution  ;  we  are  resolved  to  <  arry  on  the  war 
against  our  bloody  enemy,  and  spend  our  all,  and  life  too. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  accejn  any  assistance  you  can  afford, 
and,  as  for  the  rest,  put  our  trust  in  God."  Here  spoke 
the  patriot,  and  not  the  partisan.  He  had,  however,  no 
plain  idea  of  tiie  difllculties  in  the  way  of  a  successful  in- 
vasion of  Canada,  or  he  would  have  been  less  sanguine,  and 
more  thorough  in  his  preparations.  It  refjuired  longer 
time  and  more  money  to  equip  eight  hundred  era  thousand 
men  for  such  a  march  than  persons  like  himself,  ignorant 
of  the  country,  could  conceive.  Even  men  acquainted 
with  the  route,  and  the  hardships  endured  by  a  small  party 
in  passing  over  it  in  time  of  peace,  had  little  knowledge 
of  the  requirements  of  an  army  in  tiie  face  of  an  enemy. 
It  was  a  lesson  difficult  to  learn,  as  was  proved  by  repeated 
failures  for  the  next  seventy  years.  Meantime  he  fitted  out 
a  man-of-war,  witli  twenty  guns  .and  a  crew  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men,  to  join  the  Massachusetts  squadron, 
and  was  engaged  in  equipping  two  other  vessels  as  cruisers. 
24 
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Commissioners  of  Massachusetts,  Plymoiitli,  and  Con- 
necticut arrived  in  New  York  about  Aj)ril  3otli,  to  con- 
sult with  Lcislcr  on  his  projected  expedition.  It  was 
finally  agreed  that  New  Vc^rk  should  furnish  400  men, 
Massachusetts  160,  Connecticut  135,  Plymouth  60,  rnd 
Maryland,  **  by  j^roniise,"  100 — total,  855  men  ;  that  Leis- 
ler  should  appoint  the  niaj(jr-commandant,  and  the  New 
England  colonies  the  second  in  command.  Lcislcr  issued 
a  commission  to  Milbornc  as  commander-in-chief.  This 
was  a  blunder,  for  Milbornc  was  one  of  his  most  (jbnoxious 
partisans,  and  thoroughly  ignorant  of  military  affairs  ;  a 
merchant's  clerk,  who  had  no  education  of  a  kind  to  fit 
him  to  command  a  body  of  men,  all  of  whom  were  his 
superiors  in  the  elements  which  make  a  soldier.  The 
most  that  could  be  said  of  him  was,  that  he  made  a  fair  off- 
hand speech,  not  to  convince,  but  to  amuse  his  auditors. 
lie  was  conceited  and  obstinate,  but  desirous  on  all  occa- 
sions to  glorify  Lcislcr.  The  government  of  Connecticut 
wrote  to  Lcislcr,  recommending  >Laj or- General  Fitz  John 
Winthrop  as  the  fittest  man  for  the  place.  Tiie  writer 
said,  that  with  Milbornc  *'  the  soldiers  at  Albany  were 
disgusted,  and  our  own  not  well  satisfied."  Winthrop,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  be  agreeable  to  all.  Lcislcr  did 
not  accept  the  suggestion,  but  adhered  to  Milbornc, 
"knowing  lilm  to  be  a  far-seeing  and  courageous  man." 
However,  by  advice  of  his  Council,  he  reconsidered  th(^ 
matter,  and  appointed  Winthrop. 

Wliilc  these  preparations  and  negotiations  were  in  prog- 
ress, an  express  from  Onondaga  arrived  at  Albany  with 
a  message  from  Arnout  Cornelise  Viele,  then  in  the  In- 
dian Country,  and  an  Onondaga  sachem,  that  four  French- 
men had  arrived,  bringing  with  them  two  Indians  returned 
from  the  "galleys,"  and  that  they  had  determined  not  to 
listen   to   them  except  in   full  council,   which  had  been 
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called,  and  to  which  they  now  invited  tlic  gentlemen  of 
Albany,  who  were  requested  to  bring  witii  tiicm  some 
who  understood  the  French  language.  Peter  Schuyler, 
Robert  Sanders,  two  French  residents  of  Albany,  and  some 
oliicrs  were  immediately  commissioned  to  attend  the 
council.  It  was  the  opinion  of  all  pr.rties  that  this  was 
an  occasion  too  important  to  be  neglected.  Consulta- 
tions were  held,  and  it  was  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  all 
parties  that  cfTorts  should  be  made  to  produce  a  complete 
rupture  between  the  I'^renc  h  and  the  Five  Nations.  The 
surest  way  to  accomplish  this  would  be  to  seize  these 
I'rcnch  emissaries,  who,  in  time  (;f  war,  had  stolen  into 
the  country  belonging  to  the  English  to  tamjierwith  their 
allies.  Peter  Schuyler  and  the  other  delegates  left  Al- 
bany with  the  clear  understanding,  that  the  Indians 
should  be  advised  to  treat  the  French  as  enemies,  either 
by  making  these  emissaries  prisoners,  or  by  killing  them 
outright. 

I'Vontenac  had  not  been  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the 
Indian  council  held  in  the  winter,  which  the  more  ''promi- 
nent men"  (jf  Albany  could  not  attend.  The  Indians  who 
had  been  to  Onondaga  returned  to  Montreal  on  March  9, 
1690  ;  they  remained  silent  some  days,  but  at  last,  urged 
by  the  governor  to  speak,  they  delivered  their  message  by 
six  belts.  Their  spokesman  was  an  Onondaga  sachem,  who 
had  on  some  former  occasion  used  very  plain  language  to 
the  late  governor,  Denonville.  lie  now  demr.nded,  in  the 
name  of  the  Five  Nations,  the  return  of  all  the  prisonrrs 
who  had  been  carried  to  France,  including  the  great  war- 
chief ;  and  said  that  the  cotincil-fire  once  kindled  at  Fort 
Frontenac,  having  gone  out  in  blood,  could  not  again  be 
relighted  ;  and  that  some  other  place  must  now  be  chosen 
for  their  treaties.  Altogether  the  message  was  one  of  de- 
fiance, and  not  of  submission. 
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Wlicn  repeated  to  Froiucnac  at  Quebec  he  was  disap- 
pointed, and  as  soon  as  the  rivers  were  clear  of  ice  he  sent 
another  delegation  to  Onondaga,  on  whose  arrival  the  gen- 
eral council  was  called,  to  which  Peter  Schuyler  and  Rob- 
ert Sanders  were  sent  as  delegates.  As  to  what  iiappcncd 
at  the  council,  we  know  only  tliat  the  Frcn(  hincn  were 
sciiced  by  the  sachems,  and  distributed  among  ti'.eir  differ- 
ent tribes,  some  of  them  perhaps  to  suffer  death.  Cheva- 
lier D'Aux,  the  chief,  was  more  fortunate.  He  was  given 
to  Peter  Schuyler  and  brought  to  Albany,  and  thence 
transferred  to  New  York.  His  papers  were  secured, 
among  which  were  his  instructions  from  Krontcnac,  who 
seemed  only  desirous  to  learn  why  tiie  previous  embassy 
had  been  so  unsuccessful.  Wlien  Schuyler  returned  from 
Onon<laga,  he  found  that  Leisler's  commissioners  had  as- 
sumed entire  control  of  the  projected  expedition.  As  Ik; 
could  render  n<j  efilcient  service  in  the  city,  he  collected  a 
few  Mohawk  warriors,  and  proceeded  to  Wood  C'reek  on 
the  route  to  Canada,  where  he  engaged  in  making  bark 
canoes  for  the  use  of  the  army. 

General  Winthrop,  on  his  arrival  at  Albany,  July  21st, 
found  the  army  in  no  condition  to  march.  Small-pox  and 
other  diseases  had  carried  off  many  of  the  troops.  Ccn- 
necticut  was  the  only  colony  which  had  furnished  its  quota 
of  men.  Maryland  had  sent  less  than  fifty.  New  York 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  four  hundred  promised 
by  Lcisler.  There  were  none  from  Massachusetts  or  Plym- 
outh. The  supplies  were  inadequate  and  of  poor  quality. 
There  was  no  system  or  order,  no  controlling  mind.  It 
was  a  poor  outlook  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  the  general  himself  was  not  well 
qualified  for  his  position,  although  a  man  of  high  charac- 
ter. He  had  no  experience  as  a  soldier,  or  as  the  leader 
of  men.     However,  he  made  the  best  of  the  situation,  and 
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liopcfully  began  liis  march.  The  troops  of  his  own  colony 
made  their  first  encampment  for  tiic  niglit  at  the  Matts, 
the  country  residence  of  Peter  Scliuyler.  At  Saratoga  he 
overtook  Dirk  Wcsscls,  the  recorder  of  Albany,  with  a  com- 
pany of  vt»lunteers.  So  poorly  was  tlie  coinmissariat  fur- 
nished, that  witliin  forty  miles  of  liis  base  he  was  obliged 
to  send  back  a  company  to  procure  provisions.  They 
were  unable  to  obtain  more  tiian  tliirly-five  cakes  of  bread 
per  man,  and  some  pork  **  scarce  eatable."  At  the  "great 
carrying  place"  (l*\)rt  Kdward).  he  overtook  the  New  York 
troops,  who  were  carrying  tlieir  canoes  on  their  backs  a 
distance  of  twelve  miles,  to  the  waters  which  empty  into 
Lake  Champlain.  Again  short  oi  prcnisions,  lie  sent  back 
a  company  of  liorse  to  procure  them.  Leaving  liis  an.iy 
encamped,  and  accom{>anied  by  a  few  Indians,  he  pro- 
ceeded down  the  creek,  where  IV'tt-r  .Schuyler  was  making 
canoes,  which  was  slow  W(jrk  because  of  the  lateness  of 
the  season,  when  "bark  would  not  peel."  lie  now  callrd 
a  ( ouncil  of  war,  and  sought  advice  from  the  Mohawk 
chiefs.  He  got  little  encouragement  or  salisfaction.  Cap- 
tain Johnson,  who  had  been  sent  back  to  Albany  for  sup- 
plies, returned  and  reported  tiiat  no  considerable  (juantity 
could  be  procured,  because  there  was  none  in  the  city. 
He  also  brought  intelligence  from  the  Indian  country,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  small-pox  the  western  Indians  could 
not  march  to  the  rendezvous  at  the  Isle  La  Motte,  "  for  the 
great  God  had  stopped  up  their  way."  Small-[)ox  and 
fevers  prevailed  in  the  camp  at  the  Forks.  The  general 
was  discouraged.  Should  lie  attempt  to  prosecute  the  ex- 
pedition, there  were  not  canoes  enough  to  carry  half  his 
troops  able  to  march.  Provisions  were  siiort,  and  it  was 
not  p(jssilile  to  procure  tliem.  He  called  a  council  of  war, 
including  the  Indian  cliiefs.  After  due  deliberation  it  was 
decided  to  abandon  the  enterprise.     Such  a  result  was  a 
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great  disappointment  to  tlie  leading  citizens  of  Albany 
then  with  the  army.  The  influence  upon  the  Indians,  it 
was  feared,  would  prove  disastrous,  and  tend  to  alienate 
them  from  the  English  interests.  P^or  many  years  they 
liad  fought  the  French  without  assistance.  They  had 
made  great  sacrifices,  and  had  lost  many  of  their  people. 
The  country  of  their  richest  and  most  pf)puluus  nation 
had  been  invaded,  their  villages  burned,  and  their  stcjre  of 
grain  and  growing  crops  destroyed.  Without  some  dem- 
onstration on  the  part  of  the  English,  it  was  evident  that 
they  would  become  cold  and  indifferent,  if  not  driven  to 
make  peace  with  the  French  and  place  themselves  under 
their  care  and  prcjtection.  It  was,  therefore,  thought  wise 
to  send  a  smaller  force  into  the  enemy's  country  to  commit 
all  the  damage  possible,  and  thus  convince  the  Indians 
that  their  English  friends  were  not  without  courage  and 
enterprise.  Johannes  vSchuyler,  the  yijungest  brother  of 
the  mayor,  volunteered  to  command  the  men,  and  lead 
them  to  the  French  fort  La  Prairie  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
He  was  young,  but  from  boyhood  had  acquired  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  Indian  character.  The  Indians  knew 
him  well,  and  had  no  hesitation  in  accepting  him  as  their 
leader.  One  hundred  of  them  joined  his  company  of  forty 
Dutch  and  English.  Winthrop  gave  him  the  commission 
of  captain,  furnished  him  with  canoes  and  some  provis- 
ions, and,  with  best  wishes  for  success,  despatched  him 
on  his  perilous  enterprise,  after  which  he  returned  with  his 
army  to  Albany.  Before  he  left  for  Connecticut,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  receiving  from  Schuyler  an  account  of 
his  march  into  Canada.  He  had  been  successful,  killing 
six  of  the  enemy  and  taking  nineteen  prisoners,  besides 
destroying  a  large  amount  of  property. 

The  issue  of  the  campaign  was  a  great  disappointment 
to  the  men  who  had  first  projected  it.     If  they  could  have 
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had  its  ovcrsiglu  and  c<:)ntrol,  witliout  the  interference  of 
Lcisler,  the  result  might  have  been  different.  They  were 
certainly  more  competent  to  make  tlie  necessary  prepara- 
tions. Tliey  l<ne\v  better  wiiat  was  required,  and  couhl 
have  made  ample  provision  for  all  contingencies.  Tiiey 
might  not  liavc  succeeded,  for  it  was  an  untried  experi- 
ment, but,  in  case  of  failure,  they  would  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  all  Inul  been  done  that  could 
be  to  make  it  a  success.  It  did  not  fail  because  Massa- 
•  husetts  did  not  send  her  cpiota  of  men.  Slie  had  all  she 
could  do  to  protect  lier  cnvn  extended  b(jrders,  including 
Maine.  Her  fleet  captured  Port  Royal,  and  after  refitting 
sailed  f(^r  Ouebec.  Could  Winthrop  have  held  on  longer 
in  his  demonstrations  against  Montreal,  and  thus  detained 
I'rontenac  and  his  army  for  the  protection  of  that  place, 
( )uebec  might  have  been  captured.  When  Winthrop  re- 
ti.ed,  Frontenac  hastened  back  to  his  capital,  arriving  just 
in  time  to  confront  the  fleet  and  defeat  its  design.  The 
expedition  failed  more  because  Leisler's  commission  in 
charge  was  incompetent. 

When  Leisler  received  the  news  that  the  army  had  re- 
turned to  Albany,  he  hastened  up,  and  in  a  rage  lie 
l»laced  the  general  and  other  ofllcers  under  arrest,  calling 
tiiem  cowards  and  traitors.  He  did  not  seem  to  know  that 
he  was  himself  in  tiic  least  to  blame.  It  was  all  owing  to 
the  "papists"  and  to  Dominie  Dellius,  who  t(3  avoid  arrest 
and  imprisonment  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  New 
ICngland.  The  Indian  chiefs  looked  on  in  astonishment. 
They  were  indignant  that  men  long  known  and  trusted 
should  sufler  so  unjustly.  They  went  to  Leisler  and  de- 
manded their  release.  He  rendered  a  ready  compliance, 
fearing  the  consequences  of  a  refusal.  Secretary  Allyn 
wrote  to  him  an  indignant  letter,  demanding  the  honor- 
able discharge  of  Winthrop,  and  the  commissary  of  their 
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troops.  lie  reminded  him  that  "  passion  is  not  a  cathol- 
icon  for  the  evils  of  state."  Although  Leislcr  disliked 
Allyn,  he  took  his  advice,  and  released  tlic  officers  on 
parole  to  appear  for  trial  in  New  York. 

The  destruction  of  Schenectady  and  tlie  Canada  expedi- 
tion accomplished  for  Leisler  that  which  otherwise  could 
not  have  been  done — they  gave  him  coiitnd  uf  Albany. 
But  they  did  not  change  his  nature  or  his  policy.  Jielicv- 
ing  his  old  opponents  were  still  active,  he  continued  to 
arrest  and  imprison.  He  knew  not  tlie  virtues  of  forgive- 
ness and  kindness.  It  gave  him  little  consolation,  that  he 
had  not  been  recognized  by  the  king.  His  letters  and 
appeals  to  the  ministry  and  bishops  received  no  respcjnse. 
His  agents  were  courteously  received,  but  met  with  no 
encouragement.  He  lost  the  friendship  of  the  New  ICng- 
land  colonies,  which  in  the  beglnnii\g  of  his  career  had 
given  him  some  encouragement.  Many  of  those  who 
stood  by  hun  in  the  first  stormy  days  of  the  revolution, 
now  stood  aside,  and  gave  him  no  further  assistance.  He 
was  almost  alone.  Yet  he  pursued  the  same  arbitrary  and 
dictatorial  policy  as  when  he  tloated  to  tlie  surface  on  the 
passions  of  the  populace.  On  October  8th  he  superseded 
Peter  Schuyler  as  mayor  of  Albany,  and  appointed  Cap- 
tain Johannes  Wendel  to  the  place.  On  the  same  day  he 
issued  commissions  for  new  justices  of  the  peace  and  of- 
ficers in  the  militia.  Two  days  afterwartl  he  appointed  a 
board  of  five  commissioners,  "  to  superintend,  direct,  or- 
der, and  control  all  matters  and  things  relating  to  the  city 
and  county  of  Albany,"  and  to  take  in  charge  tiie  Indian 
affairs.  On  October  14th  a  new  board  of  aldermen  and 
assistants  was  chosen,  the  members  being  men  lie  had 
selected.  The  city  and  county  which  had  so  long  re- 
sisted his  pretensions  were  now  under  his  authority.  The 
people  of    Queens  County  were  declared    *'rebclb,"  be- 
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cniisc  thc3'  were  restive  under  his  exactions.  The  courts 
wore  suspended,  and  Milbornc  was  ordered  to  arrest  tlio 
leaders  and  try  them  by  ci>urt-niarlial.  Ik*  was  well 
awaretliata  new  governor  had  been  appointed,  and  that 
ill  all  probability  liis  assumed  authority  was  drawini^  t»»  a 
(lose.  Friends  in  New  Vork  and  elsewhere  advised  iiim 
h)  walk  circmnspectly,  and  "temper  justice  with  mercy." 
Vet,  under  the  impression  that  he  woukl  at  last  be  recog- 
nized as  the  lawful  lieutenant-governor,  and  believing  that 
his  enemies  were  still  working  for  his  overthrow,  he  held 
on  in  his  chosen  course  to  tlic  last. 

On  January  25,  1691,  Major  Ingoldcsby  arrived  in  the 
harbor  with  tw(j  companies  of  troops.  Sloughter,  the 
new  governor,  who  liad  sailed  in  .another  ship,  had  been 
separated  from  the  lleet  in  a  storm,  and  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived. Ingoldesby  demanded  possession  of  the  fort,  and 
was  refused,  because  he  was  unable  to  prc^duce  any  au- 
liiority  from  the  king,  except  his  commission  as  major. 
Leisler  suspected  it  was  a  trick  of  his  enemies  to  oust  liim 
from  his  place.  Two  weary  months  were  spent  in  turmoil 
and  confusion.  Anticipating  an  attack  on  the  fort,  Leisler 
directed  its  guns  on  the  city.  The  situation  was  critical. 
Connecticut  counselled  forbearance.  The  gooil  Dr.  Ger- 
.irdus  Beeckman,  a  supporter  of  Leisler,  became  alarmed, 
and  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  Kings  and  Oueens 
Counties,  recommending  that  "all  things  should  remain 
ia  statu  quo  until  the  arrival  of  Governor  SlouglUer." 
Little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  Beeckman's  address,  or 
10  the  good  advice  of  the  sister  colony.  Protests  and 
l)roclamations  were  issued  by  both  parties.  Party  spirit 
raged  with  violence.  Leisler  declared  Ingoldesby  and  his 
associates  to  be  the  enemies  of  God,  tiie  king,  and  the 
people.  lie  commanded  them  to  disband  and  disperse,  or 
be  held  responsible  for  the  consequence,  whether  blood- 
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shed  or  other  mischief.  Only  two  clays  before  the  arrival 
of  Governor  Sloughtcr,  shots  were  exchanged  between 
the  fort  and  Ingoldcsby's  command,  killing  and  wounding 
several,  and  the  next  day  the  strife  was  renewed,  but  with- 
out casualties. 

Sloughtcr  arrived  on  March  19th,  .'uid  the  conflict 
ceased.  Inuncdiately  after  landing  he  went  to  the  City 
Ilall,  published  his  commission  in  the  usual  form,  and  took 
the  oath  of  office.  He  then  sent  Ingoldcsby  and  his  cotn- 
pany  to  take  jiossession  of  the  fort.  Leisler,  still  suspect- 
ing a  trick,  declined,  and  sent  one  of  his  officers  to  sec 
whether  Sloughtcr  had  really  arrived.  Sloughtcr  re- 
ceived him  affably,  and  sent  him  back  to  his  master.  In- 
goldcsby returned  to  the  fort  expecting  a  ready  surrender. 
It  was  still  refused,  and  again  the  third  time  with  words 
of  contempt.  It  was  growing  late  at  night,  and  further 
proceedings  were  adjourned. 

On  the  following  day  Leisler  wrote  a  courteous  note  to 
the  governor,  assuring  him  that  now,  being  satisfied  of  his 
identity,  he  was  ready  to  surrender  the  fort.  Although  no 
answer  was  returned,  Ingoldcsby  marched  his  company  to 
the  gates,  a.ul  was  freely  admitted.  Bayard  and  Nicolls 
were  released  from  their  long  confinement,  and  soon  after 
were  sworn  in  as  members  of  the  Council.  Leisler  with 
several  of  his  friends  was  put  under  arrest,  and  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  guards.  His  political  career  had 
closed,  and  his  life  hung  in  the  balance.  He  had  com- 
mitted gross  mistakes,  but  most  of  all  he  did  not  open  the 
gates  of  the  fort  to  Sloughtcr  when  first  summoned.  It  was 
an  error  of  judgment  that  he  did  not  make  terms  with  In- 
goldcsby two  months  before.  He  might  have  suffered  in 
some  respects,  but  his  life  would  not  have  been  in  jeop- 
ardy. His  fear  that  his  opponents  might  gain  some  ad' 
vantage,  his  loss  of  power,  his  hope  to  be  recognized  by 
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the  king,  and  his  obstinacy  would  not  let  him  listen  to 
the  advice  of  friends  and  gracefully  yield  his  position. 

The  men  whom  ho  had  persecuted  and  imprisoned 
were  now  in  favor,  and  the  advisers  of  the  governor.  lie 
could  hope  for  little  consideration,  lie  was  aware  of  this, 
and  humbly  asked  for  a  personal  interview  ;  if  this  were 
not  granted,  then  for  some  mitigation  in  the  rigor  of  his 
confinement.  It  was  in  vain.  The  legal  proceedings  pre- 
liminary to  his  trial  were  executed  with  despatch.  Five 
days  after  his  arrival,  Governor  Sloughtcr  issued  an  order 
for  a  special  term  of  court  to  try  him  for  "rebellion  and 
murder."  A  con.nuttee  of  the  Council  was  app(/nited  to 
prepare  the  evidence  against  him,  of  which  Nicliolas  I3ay- 
ard,  his  late  prisoner  in  the  fort,  was  one.  Three  able 
lawyers  were  selected  to  conduct  the  jirosecution.  On  his 
arraignment  before  the  ctnirt,  he  refused  to  plead  to  the 
indictment,  until  it  was  judicially  decitled  whether  he  had 
not  the  authority  to  administer  the  government,  antl  do 
what  was  alleged  against  him,  by  virtue  of  the  Nicholson 
letter.  The  court  submitted  the  question  to  the  Council, 
who  gave  it  as  tlieir  unanimous  opinion  that  the  said  let- 
ter conferred  no  authority  on  Jacob  Leislcr  to  assume  the 
government.  The  Assembly,  then  in  session,  also  passed 
a  scries  of  resolutions,  containing  a  long  list  of  charges 
against  him.  The  trial  proceeded.  Jacob  Milbf)rne,  his 
old  secretary,  and  now  his  son-in-law,  with  six  others,  had 
been  indicted  for  the  like  offences,  and  were  tried  at  tiie 
same  time.  Leisler  and  Milborne  refused  to  plead  ;  the 
others  put  in  a  defence  ;  but  they  were  all  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  death.  The  governor  was  inclined  to  delay 
execution  until  he  should  receive  instructions  from  the 
king,  and  advised  that  all  should  be  pardoned  except  Leis- 
ler and  Milborne.  lie  was,  however,  overruled  by  the 
Council  and  the  Assembly,  who  pressed  him  for  immediate 
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execution,  more  especially  of  the  most  guilty.  lie  yielded 
to  their  advice  and  entreaties  as  to  Leisler  and  Milbornc, 
and  signed  the  warrant  for  their  execution.  The  others 
were  reprii^ved. 

When  Leisler  and  Milbornc  were  informed  of  tiieir  sen- 
tence, they  and  tlieir  friends  aj'ipeak'd  to  tlu;  governor  and 
Council  to  delay  the  execution  unlil  the  pleasure  of  the 
king  c(juld  he  known.  To  no  purpose  ;  they  were  hanged, 
and  afterward  beheaded  on  May  17,  1691.  The  place  se- 
lected for  the  execution  was  on  Leisler's  own  estate,  near 
the  corner  of  Frankfort  and  Chatham  Streets,  New  York, 
and  tlieir  bodies  were  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows. 

Jacob  Leisler  fell  a  victim  to  the  animosities  which  he 
had  engendered.  It  was  a  cruel  retaliatiijn  on  the  i)art  of 
his  opponents  for  the  sufferings,  imprisonments,  and  ignom- 
inies they  had  endured  at  his  hands.  Politically  it  was  a 
blunder.  In  less  than  ten  years,  a  governor,  who  had  pro- 
nounced his  execution  a  *'  barbarous  nuirder,"  permitted 
his  remains  to  be  disinterred  and  buried  with  more  than 
usual  ceremony  in  the  graveyard  of  the  Dutch  Church. 

After  the  fall  of  Leisler  Peter  Schuyler  was  restored  to 
his  former  positions.  lie  entered  upon  his  duties  as  mayor 
as  though  there  liad  been  no  interruption,  and  in  May  the 
Council  again  appointed  him  one  of  the  magistrates  and  • 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The  governor  had 
previously  nominated  him  for  the  Council,  and  he  took  the 
oath  of  office  on  June  30,  1692. 

The  situation  on  the  frontiers  demanded  Sloughter's  im- 
mediate attention,  and  he  directed  the  sachems  of  the  Five 
Nations  to  be  summoned  to  meet  him  in  council  at  Albany. 
The  destruction  of  Schenectady,  the  failure  of  the  Canada 
expedition,  the  raids  on  the  outlying  settlements  by  the 
French  and  their  Indian  allies,  and  the  unintelligent  man- 
agement by  Leisler's  commissioners  had  caused  much  con- 
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fusion  anionpf  tlic  citizens  ;uul  Indians.  Tlic  Five  Naliuns 
were  lusing  confidence  in  the  ICnglish,  and  were  open  to 
tiie  seductions  of  tlie  French.  As  soon  as  afTairs  at  the 
(  apital  would  i)crniit,  the  gcn-ernor  went  uj)  to  Albany,  to 
meet  tiie  I'ive  Nations  in  council,  and  to  take  measures 
for  the  belter  defence  of  the  frontiers.  He  visited  Sche- 
nectady, and  saw  tiie  desolation  of  that  once  tliriving  vil- 
lage, and  of  the  abandoned  farms  in  its  neigliborhood. 
Keturning  to  Albany,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  "Chris- 
tian Mohawks,'"  who  cordially  thanked  liim  fur  the  return 
of  Dominie  Dellius,  their  Christian  instructor.  Governor 
Slougliter  replied  with  some  kind  words  of  sympathy  and 
encouragement,  and  presenletl  them  with  ammunition  and 
other  articles  suiieil  to  their  wants  and  taste. 

On  June  1st,  the  rei)resentatives  of  the  Five  Nations 
having  arrived,  and  the  preparations  complete,  the  gov- 
ernor and  Council,  assisted  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
military  officers,  met  forty  chief  sachems  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions (all  being  represented)  in  public  council  at  the  City 
I  lall.  Robert  Livingston  had  returned  from  exile,  and  was 
at  his  old  post  as  town  clerk  and  secretary.  The  prepara- 
tions for  these  public  Indian  conferences  were  made  in 
])rivate.  The  speeches  of  the  governors  were  written  out 
and  arranged  with  their  councils  and  the  board  of  Indian 
afTairs.     Tlie  topics  were  few,  and  stated  in  simple  words 


'  Dominic  Dellius,  minister  at  All)any,  liad  taken  great  interest  in  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  Indians,  more  j>arlieularly  of  tlic  Mohawks,  who 
were  most  inclined  to  the  reiij;ion  of  tlieir  white  neighbors.  Large  num- 
l)ers  of  them  had  followed  the  Jesuit  missionaries  to  Canada;  others,  to 
tlic  number  of  over  a  hundred,  had  been  baj)tized  by  Dellius.  He  had 
succeeded  in  convincing  tliem  that  the  religion  of  the  Protestants  was  to 
be  preferred  to  that  of  the  Jesuits,  and  by  this  means  liad  sloi)pcd  the 
emigration  to  Canada.  All  parties  had  deplored  the  loss  of  so  many  Mo- 
hawk warriors  as  had  been  seduced  to  abandon  their  country,  l)Ut  the  only 
man  who  had  succeeded  in  stopping  their  emigration  was  persecuted  by 
a  faction,  and  forced  to  fiee  in  order  to  escain;  a  dungeon. 
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adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  sachems,  who,  hav- 
ing no  written  language,  relied  upon  their  memory  in 
making  their  reply.  After  the  governor's  speech  the  con- 
ference adjourned,  to  give  the  sachems  time  to  consid- 
er his  propositions  and  frame  their  answer.  In  council 
among  themselves  they  discussed  the  various  questions 
presented,  and  sometimes  called  in  a  confidenlial  white 
friend  to  assist  them,  so  that  their  reply  should  be  what 
was  expected  and  contain  nothing  offensive.  At  the  next 
session  of  the  conference,  the  sachem  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose would  deliver  an  oration  touching  all  the  points  sug- 
gested in  the  governor's  speech. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  governor  made  a  brief  ad- 
dress, alluding  to  the  late  difticulties,  which  were  now 
happily  arranged,  congratulating  them  on  their  fidelity, 
warning  them  against  the  French  and  their  Jesuit  priests, 
"who  are  too  subtle  for  you,"  and  closing  with  a  large 
present,  among  which  were  four  hundred  pounds  of 
powder,  five  hundred  pounds  of  lead,  and  fifteen  guns. 
Next  to  rum,  these  articles  were  nearest  the  Indian  heart. 
The  quantity  on  this  occasion  was  a  surprise,  and  won 
their  affections.  i 

The  next  day  four  of  the  Five  Nations  (the  Mohawks 
not  joining)  replied  in  a  speech  of  twenty-one  proposi- 
tions, each  one  being  concluded  with  a  present  of  beaver 
skins.  The  day  following  the  Mohawks  made  t+ieir  an- 
swer. They  had  some  news  from  Canada  to  communicate, 
unknown  to  the  other  nations,  and  hence  were  conceded 
the  privilege  of  speaking  alone,  although  in  the  presence 
of  their  brethren. 

At  this  council,  which  adjourned  on  June  5th,  it  was  ar- 
ranged to  attempt  another  expedition  into  Canada,  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  that  of  the  year  before.  The  governor 
told  the  Indians  that  within  fourteen  days  he  intended  to 
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send  a  party  of  Christians  to  Canada,  and  inquired  how 
many  would  join  thcin.  Tlicy  promised  to  go  home  and 
send  some  men  (liow  many  they  could  not  say)  to  join  tl\c 
English  forces. 

Frontenac  liad  received  reinforcements  and  supplies 
from  France,  and  was  reported  to  be  engaged  in  concen- 
trating troops  at  Montreal  preparatory  to  a  descent  on 
Albany.  Both  Indians  and  whites  brought  such  informa- 
tion as  to  cause  alarm.  Sloughter  wrote  to  the  other 
colonies  for  men  and  means  to  defend  Albany  and  the 
Five  Nations.  He  made  the  broad  statement,  that  they 
were  the  "defence  and  bulwark  of  the  other  colonies." 
"All  the  colonies  would  be  endangered  by  the  loss  of 
Albany."  In  the  replies  the  propositions  were  admitted. 
Meantime  it  was  thought  prudent  to  send  out  a  small 
party,  more  to  gain  information  and  penetrate  the  de- 
signs of  Frontenac  than  to  do  any  considerable  damage  to 
the  enemy.  It  was  of  this  party  that  the  governor  spoke 
to  the  Indians.  It  was  designed  that  the  little  army  should 
consist  of  200  English  or  Dutch,  and  300  Mohawk  and  River 
Indians,  under  the  command  of  Major  Peter  Schuyler,  and 
should  move  north  through  Lake  Champlain.  The  Senc- 
<\as  engaged  to  send  500  men  dcjwn  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
(o-operate  with  them.  In  fact,  Schuyler's  force  was  only 
266  in  all — 120  whites,  80  Mohawks,  and  66  River  Indians. 

Schuyler  began  his  march  with  120  Englii?h,  on  June 
2 2d.  The  Mohawks  did  not  appear  according  to  promise, 
and  the  recorder,  Diik  Wessels,  was  sent  to  their  country 
to  lenrn  the  cause.  He  found  the  men  of  two  castles 
ready,  waiting  for  the  others.  On  reaching  the  third,  he 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  they  had  forgotten  their  en- 
gagement, and  were  mourning  a  dead  chief.  Robert  Liv- 
ingston exclaimed  :  "Would  to  God  we  had  such  a  force 
that  wc  needed  not  to  count  on  such  heathen   for  assist- 
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jincc,  fortlicy  ^rc  .1  broken  rccd  ;  but  for  the  present  there 
is  no  help  for  it,  and  they  must  be  tenderly  handled."  It 
was  the  policy  of  ICngland  to  rely  on  "  such  heatlicn  "  for 
the  protccti(jn  of  the  royal  province  of  New  York,  while 
France  was  sendini^  regiment  after  regiment  of  disciplined 
troops  to  Canada. 

Schuyler's  march  was  slow  and  tedious.  1 1  is  route  was 
the  same  taken  by  Winthro})  the  year  before.  When  he 
reached  the  forks  of  Wood  Creek,  he  encamped,  and  be- 
gan to  build  the  little  vessels  which  were  to  convey  his 
men  through  Lake  Champlain.  Only  a  few  Indians  had 
joined  him,  and,  while  waiting  for  them,  his  provisions 
were  consumed,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  send  back  to 
Albany  for  another  supply.  He  moved  slowly  down  to- 
ward the  lake,  making  canoes,  and  waiting  for  his  Indian 
contingent.  At  last  he  received  word  that  the  Mohawks 
had  gone  by  way  of  Lake  St.  Sacrament,  and  would 
join  him  at  Ticonderoga.  lie  now  moved  on  more  rap- 
idly, and  reached  the  rendezvous  on  July  17th,  where  all 
liis  forces  were  united.  Strange  Indians  had  been  dis- 
covered lurking  about,  which  caused  much  circumspec- 
tion on  the  march,  and  scouts  were  out  night  and  day. 
Traces  of  the  enemy  in  considerable  numbers  were  found 
at  various  places.  They  were  a])parently  watcliing  his 
movements,  and  retired  as  he  advanced.  They  were  not 
challenged  until  within  ten  miles  of  Fort  Chambly,  when 
their  scout  in  a  canoe  was  fired  on,  and  three  of  the  four 
Indians  wounded.  At  a  council  of  war  on  July  28th, 
within  hearing  of  the  enemy's  guns,  it  was  determined  to 
make  an  attack  on  Fort  La  Prairie,  distant  about  twenty- 
six  miles  across  the  country  through  forests.  The  next 
day,  while  alarm-guns  were  firing  from  the  French  forts, 
they  constructed  a  fortification  for  the  protection  of  their 
canoes  on  the  River  Sorcl,  and  twenty  men  were  detailed 
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to  guard  tlie  little  fort  containing  the  canobs,  provisions, 
and  wounded  Indians.  'Jiie  next  morning  the  army  took 
up  its  line  of  march  througii  tiie  woods  toward  La  Prairie, 
and  after  making  eleven  miles  Major  Schuyler  found  in- 
dications that  a  large  party  had  recently  j^asscd  toward 
Fort  Chambly.  Tearing  for  the  safety  of  his  canoes,  he 
detached  seven  men  to  strengthen  the  guard  and  give  in- 
telligence of  his  discovery,  that  they  might  exercise  all 
needed  precautions  against  surprise.  The  army  marched 
within  ten  miles  of  the  enemy's  fort,  and  camped  for  the 
night.  Arrangements  were  now  made  for  attacking  at 
daybreak.  It  was  anticipated  that  in  the  battle  impend- 
ing the  contending  jiarties  might  commingle,  and  as  it 
might  be  difficult  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe,  espe- 
cially a  friendly  Indian  from  an  enemy,  each  man  was  or- 
dered to  fasten  a  "white  ribbon,  or  piece  of  tape  or  linen, 
<jr  bark  of  a  tree  upon  a  lock  of  hair,  and  the  word  was 
Tisago  (which  is  courage)  Sopus." 

We  will  continue  in  Schuyler's  own  worils  : 

'•  August  I*'.  We  resolved  to  fall  upon  the  Fort,  by 
break  of  day  went  to  prayers  and  marched  towards  La 
Frairie,  and  a  mile  on  this  side  layd  downe  our  baggage, 
marching  over  the  corne  field  till  within  a  (piarter  a 
mile  of  the  Fort,  then  marched  aU)ng  the  water  side  till 
ue  came  to  the  windmilnc  within  So  paces  of  the  F<jrt. 
On  our  march  we  saw  a  fire  upon  the  land,  and  as  we  ap- 
proached near  the  windmill,  the  fire  was  stirred  three 
limes  to  cause  a  flame,  which  we  conceived  lo  be  their 
--igne  to  tlie  Forte.  When  wc  ajiproarhed  the  windmihu? 
I  lie  miller  called,  fired  and  killed  one  of  our  Indians,  and 
one  of  my  Christians  fired  and  killed  him  attempting  a 
second  shott,  soc  that  his  body  hung  half  in  and  half  out 
of  the  window. 

**Wec  continued  our  march  to  storme  the  Fort,  but  be- 
lorc  wc  came  to  the  Fort  we  found  a  parly  of  Indians 
25 
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under  Canoes,  whom  wc  engaged  and  destroyed  most  of 
tliem,  and  iinniedialely  after  fell  in  with  420  men  lying 
without  the  Fort  reat^y  to  receive  us  ;  they  charged  us  so 
hard  as  to  force  a  retreat  of  150  yards,  wliere  tlierc  haj)- 
pened  a  dilch,  which  our  men  possessed  themselves  c^f. 
Tlic  French  advancing  so  farr  in  their  full  body  were  well 
received,  and  lost  many  of  their  Men.  We  drove  them 
back  but  they  rallied  and  advanced  a  second  time  towards 
the  ditch  &  fired  upon  us,  but  did  us  noc  damage.  In- 
stantly our  people  rose  up  and  discharged  upon  tlieir 
whole  body,  &  killed  a  great  many  ;  nevertlieless  they 
rallied  the  third  time,  but  to  avoid  the  ditch,  they  drove 
their  men  towards  the  East  and  thought  to  divide  our  peo- 
ple ;  then  we  left  the  ditch,  fell  into  their  reer,  and  then  in 
a  full  body  ingagcd  them  in  the  plain  ground  and  faught 
them  fairly,  until  we  drove  them  into  their  Fort  in  great 
disorder  and  took  three  I'rench  prisoners. 

"Then  returned  destroying  and  binning  what  we  rould 
of  their  Corne  and  hay  (the  greenesse  of  the  Corne  did 
muc;h  hinder  the  burning  of  it)  unto  our  baggage.  The 
prisoners  upon  examination  told  us  there  v.erc  460  men  at 
l.a  Prairie,  40  in  the  I'ort  with  the  (lov'  and  420  without 
the  Fort  ;  we  asked  what  men  had  marched  by  the  j)ath 
towards  Chambly,  they  told  300  French  and  40  Indians, 
whereupon  we  were  resolved  with  all  haste  for  our  Canoes. 
In  all  this  engagement  wc  had  lost  but  one  Christian  and 
one  Indian  and  two  Christians  and  one  Indian  more  runn 
away  towards  our  Canoes  ;  one  Christian  and  the  Indian 
escaped,  the  other  Christian  was  taken. 

"We  liad  not  marched  Eight  miles  until  our  spyes  sec 
the  Enemy  lying  upon  the  aforesaid  path  in  a  halfe  moon, 
the  Enemy's  scouts  fires  upon  ours  who  returned  to  give 
us  notice  of  the  Enemy  and  received  no  harme  ;  immedi- 
ately wc  dismounted  our  baggage  I  encouraged  my  Men, 
and  told  them  there  was  no  other  choice,  fight  or  dye  they 
nuist,  the  Enemy  being  between  us  and  our  Canoes.  We 
advanced  briskly  upon  them  and  received  their  full  volly 
of  shott  (which  killed  most  of  the  Men  wc  lost  this  expe- 
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Hilion)  they  fouglu  stoutly  one  whole  hour  ;  a  French 
<  .'ij)l''  hearing  nic  encourage  our  Men  to  fight  for  tlie  hon- 
our of  our  King  and  tlie  Protestant  Religion,  said  aloud,  I 
am  here  ready  lo  answer  you,  hut  our  Men  being  resolute, 
fell  in  upon  them,  broke  lliro*  the  middle  of  tlu-ir  body, 
until  we  got  into  their  reere  trampling  upon  their  dead, 
then  faced  about  up(;!»  them  and  faught  them  a  pretty 
while  close,  until  we  made  them  give  way,  then  drove 
them  by  strength  of  arm  400  j)aces  before  us,  and  to  say  the 
truth  we  were  all  glad  lo  see  them  retreate.  After  this 
we  marched  in  good  order  witlmut  disturbance  towards 
<»ur  Canoes,  taking  our  wounded  Men  along  with  us.  In 
the  last  fight  tlic  Kneniy  had  got  our  word  by  one  of  the 
three  men  that  runn  away  from  us  ;  this  they  improved 
\  ery  much  to  their  own  advantage,  several  of  our  men  in 
the  heat  of  the  fight  golt  into  the  body  of  the  French  ;  by 
ri'ason  of  the  same  uj)on  the  api)roach  of  the  ICnemy  in  the 
List  engagement  the  tinee  I'Vcnch  prisoners  we  had  t.'iken 
at  La  IVairie,  attempting  to  escape,  were  knocked  in  the 
head  by  our  Indians.     .     .     . 

"  Having  come  at  our  Canoes  wc  imbarqued  and  passed 
I  he  River  where  we  tarryed  5  hours  for  straggling  Men 
that  came  after,  in  which  time  five  of  (jur  Men  came  to 
the  water  side  &  were  brought  over,  and  so  soon  as  it 
was  darke  we  advanced  homewards  one  mile  and  en- 
camped. 

"August  the  2'"'.  We  took  our  march  homewards  and 
found  5  Elks  in  the  way,  which  refreshed  our  whole  com- 
pany. 

**  9"'.  We  arrived  at  Albany  with  all  our  wotuuled 
men.     .     .     . 


I  Christians     120  ) 
Ournumberwas  -J  Mohawcjucs   80  '-  266 
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**  We  lost  in  tlic  expedition  21  christians  16  niohaqucs  6 
River  Indians  &  the  wounded  in  all  25. 

**  Soli  Deo  Laus  ct  Gloria 
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^*  Memorandum  :  Since  llic  first  date  of  this  Jonrnel  6 
Christians  and  Indians  tliouji^ht  to  be  killed  are  returned, 

*' Thought  by  all  to  liave  killed  about  200  I'renrh  and 
Indians." 

On  August  24th,  Schuyler  presented  his  report  to  the 
Council  in  New  York.  Governor  Sloughter  was  not  there 
to  offer  liis  congratulations.  He  had  died  suddenly  on 
July  23d,  while  Schuyler  was  in  camp  at  Crown  Point. 

Cadwallader  Colden,  in  his  "History  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions," says  :  "The  Trench,  by  their  own  accounts,  Icjst  in 
tlie  several  attacks  made  by  Schuyler  two  captains,  six 
lieutenants,  and  five  ensigns  ;  and  in  all  three  hundretl 
men,  so  that  tlieir  slain  were  in  number  more  than  Major 
Scluiyler  had  with  him."  ' 

The  French  accounts  to  their  government  immcdiaiely 
after  the  contest  report  their  loss  much  less  than  Schuy- 
ler's estimate,  and  tlie  English  loss  "nearly  tw(j  hundred." 
They  admit,  however,  that  the  battles  were  the  **  most  ob- 
stinate ever  fought  in  Canada  ;"  and  that  after  the  battle 
in  the  woods  they  could  not  pursue,  the  "  men  able  to 
march  being  sent  to  the  fort  for  assistance  to  carry  off  tlie 
wounded." 

John  Nelson,  an  Englisli  gentleman,  taken  prisoner  by 
the  French  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  arrived  at  (juebec  at 
about  the  time  that  the  news  was  received  of  Schuyler's 
expedition.  In  liis  memorial  to  the  EnglisL  GovernmeJit 
on  the  state  of  the  colonies,  he  sajs  :  **  In  an  action  per- 
formed by  one  Skyler  of  Albanie,  whilst  I  arrived  at  Oue- 
bec  in  the  year  1691,  when  he  made  one  of  the  most  vig- 
orous and  glorious  attempts,  that  hath  been  known  in 
those  parts,  with  great  slaughter  on  the  enemies  part,  and 
lossc  on  his  own,  \\\  which  if  he  had  not  been  discovered 

'  History  of  the  Five  N.ilions,  cd.  1755,  vol.  i.,  p.  131. 
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!»y  an  accident,  it  is  very  probable  lie  had  become  master 
of  Monreall.  I  have  licard  the  tiling  reported  so  much  in 
his  iioiior  by  the  Frenc  h,  that  had  the  like  been  done  by 
any  of  theire  nation,  he  could  never  missed  of  an  acknowl- 
<(li;ment,  and  reward  from  the  court,  tho  I  do  r.ot  hear  of 
any  thing  amongst  us  liath  been  done  for  him." 

Perhaps,  had  Sloughtcr  lived,  some  notice  might  have 
licen  taken  of  this  expedition.  Although  Schuyler's  jour- 
nal was  sent  to  the  Hoard  of  Trade,  I  find  nothing  in  the 
records  to  indicate  that  it  was  ever  brought  to  the  spe- 
cial attention  of  the  English  government.  It  was  not 
the  practice  of  English  governors  and  officials  to  give 
mucii  prominence  to  native  New  Yorkers,  particularly 
th<)se  of  Dutch  extraction. 

If  I'rontenac  had  entertained  the  project  of  attacking 
Albany,  he  put  it  aside  after  Schuyler's  raid  on  La  Prairie. 
IJut  the  reports  as  to  his  intentions  were  probably  erro- 
neous. At  the  lime  when  Schuyler  began  his  march,  he 
was  in  no  condition  to  take  the  offensive.  The  situation 
of  Canada  was  well  nigh  desperate.  During  the  war  the 
I'rench  had  lost,  according  to  their  own  repf^rts,  over  two 
thousand  men,  of  whom  more  than  live  hundred  were  reg- 
ulars. There  was  such  want  of  provisions,  that  the  gf)V- 
crnor  could  not  support  his  few  troops  in  garrison  during 
the  previous  winter,  but  had  quartered  them  on  the  farm- 
ers, who  had  little  enough  for  their  own  families.  It  was 
not  initil  the  following  July  that  ships  arrived  from  Franco 
with  supplies;  but  they  brought  no  reinforcements,  and 
the  count  was  still  forced  to  remain  on  the  defensive. 

Schuyler's  siiccess  made  a  favorable  impression  on  the 
Indians  of  the  Five  Nations.  They  now  were  convinced 
that  the  English  could  fight,  and  were  willing  to  risk  their 
lives  in  the  war.  Hitherto  they  liad  done  all  the  figliting, 
md  had  lost  many  of  their  chiefs  and  warriors.     They  had 
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become  despondent,  and  were  inclined  to  peace.  They 
soon  learned,  moreover,  that  tliis  expedition  was  not  a  spas- 
modic cfTort,  but  that  t!ie  government  was  untiring  in  its 
measures  for  the  security  of  the  frontiers,  and  was  tims 
prepared  for  all  consequences.  The  Assembly  had  voted 
a  tax  for  the  support  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  be 
stationed  at  Albany  and  vicinity  for  the  winter.  The  for- 
tifications of  the  city  were  rejiaired,  a  new  fort  was  built 
at  Schenectady,  and  men  were  stati(jned  at  Niskayuna 
and  Half  Moon.  A  company  had  been  raised  and  put 
under  the  command  of  Peter  Schuyler,  "in  all  ro8  effec- 
tive men,  upon  the  spot,  except  John  Burk,  who  has  run." 
All  these  measures  convinced  them  that  the  l^nglish  were 
now  in  earnest,  and  did  not  mean  to  leave  them  longer  to 
carry  on  the  war  alone.  They  knew,  also,  that  efT(jrts  had 
been  made  to  obtain  assistance  from  the  (»ther  colonii's, 
although  without  success  ;  so  i?nportant  was  it  considered 
to  protect  Albany  and  themselves  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

On  June  6,  1692,  Ingoldesby,  who  since  the  death  of 
Sloughter  had  been  acting  governor,  held  a  council  with 
the  Five  Nations  at  Albany.  At  the  close  of  his  speech, 
he  gave  them  a  large  lot  of  Indian  goods,  including  four 
liundred  pounds  of  powder  and  seven  hundred  poimds  of 
lead,  besides  handsome  presents  to  the  chiefs  individually. 
The  sachems  were  so  pleased  with  their  reception  and  the 
presents,  that  they  did  not  wait  until  the  next  day,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  but  replied  at  once.  An  Oneida  sachem 
said  that  it  was  the  interest  of  all,  as  subjects  of  one  king, 
to  prosecute  the  war  with  zeal  and  activity.  They  would 
join  heartily  in  carrying  it  on,  and  would  do  their  utmost 
to  destroy  the  enemy,  keeping  him  in  constant  alarm, 
searching  him  out  from  his  holes,  and  "never  let  him  rest 
till  he  be  in  his  grave." 
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A  Mohawk  chief  said  tliat  lie  was  greatly  surprised  that 
the  people  of  New  York  and  the  Five  Nations  were  left  to 
prosecute  the  war  alone.  "Where  are  they  of  Maryland, 
and  Delaware  River,  and  New  England  ?  Are  they  not 
the  subjects  of  our  great  king  ?  Are  they  not  in  the 
covenant  chain  with  us  ?  Pray,  Brother  Corlaer,  toll  us 
what  is  the  matter.  Perchance  our  great  king  has  sold 
tiicm  ;  or  have  they  fallen  from  their  obedience?  Have 
they  withdrawn  their  arms  from  the  covenant  chain  ?  Or, 
does  the  great  king  command  us,  the  few  subjects  <>(  this 
province,  alone  to  urge  tliis  war  against  the  French  ? 
Pray  discover  to  us  the  mystery.  It  seems  strange  to  us 
that  the  enemy  should  be  allowed  so  much  impunity, 
when,  if  we  were  united,  we  could  destroy  him  in  a  day, 
root  and  branch." 

The  old  covenant  chain  was  renewed,  and  the  tree  of 
friendship  planted  ;  and,  after  making  their  usual  presents 
of  furs,  they  returned  to  their  homes  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  greater  activity,  but  with  varying  success,  and  chiclly 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  Iroquois  had  numer- 
ous parties  out,  who  kept  the  French  in  continual  alarm. 
They  intercepted  parties  of  traders,  although  under  con- 
voy, and  almost  annihilated  the  tralTic  on  the  river.  They 
infested  the  neighborhood  of  Montreal,  killing,  burning, 
and  capturing.  The  river  between  Montreal  and  (Juebec 
was  not  safe.  The  harvests  were  gathered  only  under  the 
protection  of  the  soldiers.  The  Iroquois  were  ubiqui- 
tous, and  filled  the  French  with  consternation  and  terror. 
Occasionally  they  met  with  reverses,  and  at  the  close  of 
summer  had  lost  many  men. 

Frontcnac  retaliated  on  the  English  for  the  sufferings 
inflicted  by  the  Iroquois.  Parties  of  French  and  Indians 
infested  the  frontiers  from  Maine  to  New  York.  They 
perpetrated  the  same  cruelties,  and  committed  the  same 
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iDiscliicf  on  the  unprotected  inhabitants,  as  were  endured 
by  the  Canadians.  It  was  a  guerrilla  war  on  both  sides,  in 
which  there  was  great  individual  distress  and  much  loss 
of  life,  but  no  decided  advantage. 

Peter  Schuyler,  having  taken  the  oath  of  office,  took 
Ikis  seat  at  the  Council  board  on  June  30,  1692.  He  pre- 
sented to  the  Council  a  statement  of  the  situation  on  the 
frontiers,  showing  what  was  required  to  put  them  in  a 
state  of  defence.  The  garrison  at  Albany  was  now  in  a 
starving  condition,  and  on  the  point  of  nnitiny.  lie  had 
exhausted  his  own  private  stock  of  grain  to  supply  their 
wants.  There  was  wheat  in  the  neighborhood  nearly  ready 
for  the  harvest,  but,  because  of  the  recent  miu'ders  by  hos- 
tile Indians,  the  farmers  could  n(H  reap  it  unless  they  were 
protected  by  armed  men.  The  stockades  and  fortifications 
were  decayed,  and  required  a  large  expenditure  for  repairs. 
They  were  all  of  wood,  and  at  their  best  a  poor  protection  to 
the  inhabitants  against  such  an  enemy  as  the  I'rench.  The 
people  had  sulTered  so  much  in  recent  years  by  the  inter- 
ruption of  trade,  in  war,  and  domestic  troubles,  that  they 
were  too  poor  to  provide  for  their  own  security  and  the 
safety  of  the  frontiers.  It  was  all  they  could  do  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  subsistence.  His  speech  made  an  im- 
pression, and  the  Council  promised  assistance. 

He  hastened  his  return  to  Albany  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  a  council  with  the  Five  Nations,  whose  sachems 
and  warriors  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
came  to  Albany  to  solicit  aid  for  another  foray  into  Can- 
ada. With  the  assistance  of  Robert  Livingston,  he  fur- 
nished them  with  ammunition  and  other  supplies,  to  the 
amount  of  fifty-four  pounds  and  fifteen  shillings,  for  a 
summer  and  fall  campaign.  If  this  were  all,  they  would 
have  been  cheap  auxiliaries,  but  when  the  large  amounts 
in  presents  given  to  them  at  least  once  a  year,  and  some- 
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times  oftcncr,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  patience  arc  con- 
sidered, it  will  appear  tliat  they  were  expensive  soldiers* 
Although  these  Indians  were  unassisted  by  English  troops, 
they  gave  the  poor  old  governor  of  Canada  so  niurh  to 
look  after  on  his  own  borders,  that  he  was  obliged  to  put 
oil  his  intended  expedition  to  New  York,  and  content  hitn- 
sclf  with  small  parties  of  Indians  led  by  French  olTicers. 

Colonel  Henjamin  Fletcher,  appointed  in  j)lacc  of  Colo- 
nel Sloughter,  deceased,  took  the  oath  of  olTice  in  New 
York,  on  August  30,  1692.  lie  was  instructed  to  enlarge 
the  fortifications  at  Albany  and  Schenectady,  and  build 
others  to  prcjtect  the  pcf)pie  frcnn  the  incursions  of  the 
I'rench  and  their  Indian  allies, //v';77<</  that  the  expenses 
were  defrayed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  province,  or  by 
individual  contributions.  Xo  help  was  to  be  expected 
from  England.  The  poor  province  was  to  protect  itself  in 
wars  that  were  born  in  Europe,  to  provide  salaries  for  needy 
nirn  sent  over  to  govern  them,  to  enrich  her  merchants 
by  monopoly  of  trade,  and  to  fight  the  Canadian  I'renrh. 
This  was  the  kind  of  protection  she  flaunted  in  the  faces 
of  the  patriots  less  than  an  hundred  years  afterward. 

Fletcher  was  also  instructed  to  assure  the  Five  Nations 
of  protection  against  the  French,  as  subjects  of  the  English 
crown,  and,  when  opportunity  ofTered,  to  buy  their  lands  in 
'*  large  tracts  "  for  *'  small  sums." 

In  his  first  letter  to  his  government,  Fletcher  said  that 
the  province  was  greatly  in  debt  for  money  borrowed  at 
ten  per  cent,  interest  to  serve  a  turn,  trade  mucli  decayed, 
and  the  people  generally  discouraged.  They  are  wearied 
with  the  support  of  the  frontiers,  most  unjustly  left  on 
their  shoulders,  whilst  their  neighbors  to  tlie  east  and 
south  receive  the  benefit.  Even  Maryland  and  V^irginia 
are  covered,  and  yet  do  not  contribute  a  man  or  shilling 
to  the  common  defence.     The  people  are  poor,  owing  to 
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the  mismanagement  of  those  who  liad  exercised  the  lying's 
power,  and  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  this  war  by  tlic 
militia  and  tlie  Indians.  "It  seems  utterly  impossible  for 
this  single  province  to  support  the  war  another  year." 
Not  only  are  the  people  poor,  but  they  are  divided  and 
contentious,  caused  by  the  feuds  having  their  birth  in  the 
times  of  Leisler. 

The  English  Government  had  begun  at  last  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  New  York  and  the  Five  Nations  as  a 
defence  to  all  their  American  colonies.  The  proprietors 
of  New  Jersey  were  induced  to  send  instructions  to  tiieir 
ofiicers  to  render  efficient  aid  to  New  York.  To  obtain  as- 
sistance from  Pennsylvania,  Fletcher  was  commissioned  its 
governor,  as  well  as  of  Delaware.  Massachusetts,  by  order 
of  the  queen,  was  required  to  give  support  whenever  called 
for.  The  next  year  Fletcher  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Connecticut  militia.  It  was  now  supposed  that 
the  governor  of  New  York  was  clothed  with  ample  power 
and  authority  to  protect  the  frontiers,  but  one  thing  was  still 
wanting.  With  it,  men  might  be  secured  to  guard  the  ex- 
posed places  without  calling  on  the  militia  of  those  colo- 
nies. Without  it,  they  coidd  not  be  induced  to  march, 
even  though  commanded  by  Governor  Fletcher.  From  the 
want  of  money,  the  frontiers  which  covered  all  the  colo- 
nies were  not  yet  adequately  protected. 

Fletcher  resolved  to  visit  Albany  without  previous  no- 
tice, that  he  might  the  better  procure  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  the  frontiers.  On  September  26th,  he  wrote  a 
note  to  the  Council  on  the  margin  of  the  journal,  that  he 
was  about  to  leave  for  Albany,  and  directed  them  to 
watch  over  the  affairs  of  New  York  in  his  absence.  On 
this  trip  he  visited  Schenectady  and  other  settlements  in 
the  vicinity,  and  saw  their  exposed  and  unprotected  con- 
dition.    He  saw,  too,  some  of  the  representatives  of  the 
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Five  Nations,  made  them  some  presents,  prevailed  on 
them  to  make  peace  with  tlie  Shawanoes,  wliose  delegates 
were  in  attendance  for  that  purpose,  and  arranged  for 
future  operations  against  tlie  French. 

Schuyler  had  received  information  early  in  the  fall,  that 
Frontenac  had  some  designs  on  foot  against  the  province 
or  its  Indian  allies.  It  was  supposed  that  an  attack  would 
l»e  made  on  Albany,  owing  to  its  defenceless  condition. 
Tiie  warning  was  received  in  time  to  repair  the  fort  and 
stockades,  and  procure  additional  forces  from  New  York. 
These  precautions  undoubtedly  saved  the  city  from  attack. 
The  Mohawks  suffered  instead.  Major  Ingoldesby  was 
in  command  of  the  forces  stationed  at  Albany,  and  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting  the  frontiers,  includ- 
ing the  Mohawk  country.  Hostile  parties  from  Canada 
came  up  Lake  Champlain  to  Otter  Creek  on  the  east  side, 
when  their  destination  was  toward  the  villnges  of  west- 
ern Massachusetts  ;  to  Ticonderoga,  and  thence  up  Lake 
George,  when  the  Mohawk  valley  was  the  objective  point ; 
tinough  Wood  Creek  and  down  the  Hudson,  if  Albany 
and  the  settlements  near  by  were  to  be  attacked.  Parties 
sometimes  started  from  Montreal  with  no  definite  plans, 
and  left  it  to  chance  to  determine  their  ultimate  direction. 
At  other  times  they  were  guided  by  their  Indian  allies, 
who  turned  them  almost  at  pleasure  from  one  point  to  an- 
other. There  is  little  doubt  that  Frontenac  intended  to 
strike  a  blow  at  Albany,  and  it  was  only  saved  by  a  gar- 
rison stronger  than  usual.  With  a  knowledge  of  French 
enterprise  and  daring,  and  the  lesson  of  Schenectady,  it 
would  have  been  prudent  to  watch  the  paths  leading  to 
I  he  Mohawk  and  Albany.  This  was  not  done,  and  on 
February  8,  1693,  Albany  was  again  startled  witli  the  rc- 
j)ort,  that  the  French  had  fallen  on  the  Mohawk  castles. 
Lieutenant  Johannes  Schuyler  was  immediately  despatclied 
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with  .1  troop  of  ca\.ilry  to  Schenectady,  but  .-ilthough  there 
were  sonic  hundreds  of  soldiers  under  Ingoldesby's  com- 
mand, he  iiesitated  to  detach  any  of  tiiem  to  tlie  aid  of  the 
Mohawks,  fearful  that  there  was  a  large  body  of  the  enemy 
on  the  way  to  Albany.  It  was  well  known  that  })ians  had 
been  matured  in  France  for  the  conquest  of  the  province, 
and  it  was  believed  the  efTcjit  was  to  have  been  made  dur- 
ing that  season.  It  was  not  thought  jirobablc  that  the  re- 
sult of  all  these  preparations  was  merely  a  raid  on  the  Mo- 
hawks. Twice  before  their  country  had  been  invaded,  and 
once  all  their  villages  destroyed,  but  no  permanent  ad- 
vantages had  been  secured  by  the  invaders.  It  was  not 
])()ssible,  so  Ingoldesby  reasoned,  that  this  expedition,  like 
the  others,  was  only  for  the  chastisement  of  the  Mohawks, 
but  the  detachment  of  a  larger  army  for  tlie  destruction 
of  Albany.     Hence  the  delay. 

The  Indians  chose  the  summer  for  their  incursions  into 
Canada,  when  the  forests  were  in  leaf,  alTc^rding  protection, 
and  game  abroad,  supplying  them  with  food.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  French  were  forced  to  make  their  attacks 
in  winter,  when  the  men  were  at  home,  and  not  on  the 
war-path,  or  engaged  in  hunting.  Louis  XIV.  had  work 
on  his  hands  in  Europe,  and  could  not  spare  his  soldiers. 
The  conquest  of  New  York  was  deferred  to  a  more  con- 
venient season.  His  active  governor  of  Canada  had  but  a 
comparatively  small  army  with  which  to  make  a  demon- 
stration toward  Albany,  although  it  was  finally  directed 
against  the  Mohawks.  The  force  consisted  of  loo  regu- 
lars, 325  Canadians,  and  200  Indians.  They  were  picked 
men,  for  none  but  the  strongest  could  endure  the  long  and 
tedious  journey.  The  French  began  the  march  from  I'ort 
Chambly  on  January  27th,  and  were  joined  by  the  Indians, 
who  were  of  various  tribes,  on  the  3olh.  On  February 
16th  they  arrived  in  sight  of  one  of  the  Myhawk  villages. 
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The  Mohawks  occupied  three  castles,  or  villac^es,  two 
witliin  a  sliort  distance  of  each  other,  and  tlic  third  and 
largest  several  miles  up  the  river.  As  usual,  they  kept  out 
iiu  scouts  or  wat(  hnien  in  or  around  their  stu(  kadcs.  In- 
c^oldesby  was  also  at  fault.  Prudence  would  have  re- 
(juired  liiin  to  patrol  the  country  l)etwecn  Albany  and 
tiie  lakes,  but  this  had  not  been  done.  The  enemy  ap- 
pioachcd  their  victims  unobserved.  Gainini;  siL,dit  of  the 
Indian  village,  the  invaders  halted  until  midnight;  when 
.■dl  was  quiet,  they  attacked  both  villages  simultaneously. 

Their  Indians  scaled  the  palisades,  and  opened  the  gates. 

There  was   no   resistance,  for  the   Mohawks  were  asleej"). 

They  were  taken  and  bound  before  tluy  were  aware  of 
what  was  gt)ing  on.  The  French,  too,  were  surj)rised  for 
another  reason.  They  expected  to  find  the  men  at  home, 
but  they  were  out  hunting.  They  did  not  find  ten  men  in 
the  two  castles.  Leaving  a  detachment  to  guard  the  cap- 
tive women  and  children,  they  marched  the  next  day 
to  the  third  castle,  at  which  they  arrived  in  the  night. 
Hearing  a  war-song,  they  supposed  that  they  were  dis- 
covered, but,  waiting  awhile,  all  became  fjuiet.  The  gates 
were  opened,  as  at  the  other  villages,  and  they  rushed  in 
without  resistance.  They  killed  si'veral  men  and  women  at 
the  first  assault,  and  subsequently  others  were  butchered 
bv  the  intoxicated  Indians.  Here  they  found  about  forty 
men,  most  of  whom  were  killed  or  captured.  Frontenac 
had  instructed  them  to  kill  the  men,  and  to  carry  of!  the 
women  and  children. 

It  was  now  a  question  of  earnest  deliberation,  whether 
tiiey  should  march  upon  Albany.  Their  Indians  objected, 
because  they  were  encumbered  with  so  many  prisoners, 
'whom  they  could  \mA  be  persuaded  to  kill,"  althoiigh 
ihey  had  promised  to  do  so,  **  for  this  was  one  of  the 
points  on   which   the  count  had   most   insisted."     It   was 
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finally  concluded  to  retreat.  On  February  22d,  they 
burned  the  last  of  the  Mohawk  villages,  and  then  took 
up  their  line  of  march  for  Canada,  having  280  prisoners, 
mostly  women  and  children. 

On  February  19,'  Cornet  Abeel  returned  to  Albany  from 
Captain  Schuyler's  troop,  and  requested  that  Major  Peter 
Schuyler  and  Major  Wessels  might  be  despatched  to 
Schenectady  to  pacify  the  Indians,  who  were  dissatisfied 
that  no  soldiers  had  been  sent  to  their  assistance.  Major 
Schuyler  was  permitted  to  go  **  at  his  own  request."  lie 
went  without  troops,  for  Ingoldesby  was  unwilling  to 
weaken  his  forces  for  the  defence  of  Albany  while  yet 
uncertain  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  enemy.  It  was  not 
until  three  days  afterward  that  he  consented  to  send  200 
men  to  the  aid  of  his  allies. 

Major  Schuyler,  on  his  arrival  at  Schenectady,  sent  out 
scouts  to  gain  information.  It  was  known  that  the  French 
were  at  two  of  the  Mohawk  villages,  and,  supposing  that 
they  had  not  yet  marched  on  the  third,  the  sct)uts  were 
directed  to  hasten  tliither  and  give  the  alarm.  But  they 
returned  without  having  done  the  work  assigned  them. 
Lieutenant  Johannes  Schuyler  and  Lieutenant  Sanders 
were  ordered  to  take  six  men  and  find  the  enemy.  They 
reported  that  he  occupied  the  two  lower  villages.  The 
next  day  a  large  party  was  sent,  with  orders  to  remain  and 
watch  his  movements.  They  reported  by  messenger  tliat 
the  situation  was  unchanged,  except  that  from  certain  in- 
dications they  supposed  the  warriors  of  the  upper  vil- 
lage had  received  warning,  and  had  come  to  the  rescue. 
Schuyler  had  kept  Ingoldesby  informed  of  all  his  move- 


'  In  tlie  narrative  a  discrepancy  in  dales  will  be  noticed.  The  part 
basc<l  on  the  French  accounts  follow  their  dates,  or  New  Style.  Other 
I-K>rlions  are  taken  from  English  reports,  in  which  the  dates  are  after  the 
Old  Style. 
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mcnts,  and  of  nil  that  he  learned.  He  now  despatched  an 
express,  requesting  troops  to  be  sent  at  once  to  join  tiic 
Mohawks  and  offer  battle  to  tlie  enemy.  It  was  on  tiic 
receipt  of  this  intelligence  that  Ingoldesby  consented  th.it 
200  men  should  be  detached  from  the  600  lie  had  in  and 
about  Albany.  His  neglect  to  keep  out  scouting  parties 
llnoMgh  the  winter  left  him  in  ignorance  of  the  intentions  « 
t)r  numbers  of  the  French,  and  he  was  still  fearful  of  being 
attacked  in  his  entrenchments.  Had  he  now  sent  a  larger 
lurcc  properly  supplied,  the  French  arniy  might  have 
been  captured  or  dispersed. 

The  troops  were  in  two  companies,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Mathews,  of  the  regulars,  and  Captain  Arent  Schuy- 
ler, brother  of  the  major.  They  arrived  at  Schenectady 
in  the  afternoon,  but  Ingoldesby  had  omitted  to  send  or- 
ders for  an  advance.  Major  Schuyler  then  despatched 
another  messenger  for  orders,  saying  that  the  Mohawks 
threatened  to  leave,  and  under  the  pressure  he  would  be 
ft)rced  to  march  without  waiting  longer  for  orders.  The 
next  day  he  crossed  the  river,  when  the  long-waited-for 
urdor  was  received  ;  and  at  the  same  time  came  inlelli- 
j^encc  that  the  enemy  had  burned  all  the  Mohawk  vil- 
lages, and  was  retreating. 

Schuyler,  with  less  than  300  Fnglish  and  a  few  Indians, 
j)ushed  on,  and  in  the  evening  word  came  that  the  Mo- 
hawks, who  had  been  luuuing,  had  returned,  and  would 
join  him  to  the  number  of  six  hundred.  He  immediately 
despatched  one  of  his  aids  to  Ingoldesby,  to  ask  for  a 
supply  of  ammunition  and  provisions  to  be  sent  without 
delay.  At  two  o'clock  the  next  morning  he  was  again  on 
the  march,  and  soon  learned  that  the  enemy  was  only 
eight  miles  from  him.  He  pressed  forward,  and  at  night 
reached  the  place  where  the  French  had  camped  the  nighi 
before.     Here  lie  waited  until  nc-on  the  next  day  for  the 
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Mohawks,  wlio,  to  tlic  number  of  nearly  300  men  and 
boys,  some  without  arms,  joined  him,  and  the  pursuit  was 
continued.  Scouts  were  kept  out  to  gain  infcjrmation  as 
to  the  movements  of  the  French.  It  was  found  by  their 
reports,  that  they  were  gainini^  on  the  enemy,  who  were 
encumbered  witli  phinder  and  prisoners.  Tlie  I'rcnc  h 
were  at  last  aware  that  tiiey  would  be  overtaken  unless 
means  were  found  to  delay  the  pursuers.  They  sent  back  an 
Indian  to  inform  the  Mohawks,  that  if  they  were  pressed 
too  closely  they  would  kill  their  prisoners.  IJut  there 
was  no  delay.  On  the  26th  Schuyler  learned  that  the 
l*'rench  were  not  far  in  advance,  having  camped  and  in- 
trenched, as  if  for  the  j)iupose  of  awaiting  an  attack.  He 
again  sent  to  Ingoldesby  ft)r  reinfi*rcemenls  and  provis- 
ions, and  marched  on.  The  next  morning  he  came  within 
■sight  of  the  enemy  in  an  intrenched  camp.  lie  halted 
and  made  his  dispositions  for  an  attack,  but  his  Indian 
auxiliaiies  were  more  dispijsed  to  throw  up  some  de- 
fences, and  while  felling  trees  for  that  jMirpose  tlie  l*'rench 
sallied  out  to  attack  them.  They  were,  however,  repulsed 
and  driven  back.  Again  the  Indians  went  to  work  on  the 
defences,  and  again  beat  back  the  enemy.  Tiie  third 
time  the  French  came  on  in  full  force,  but  were  again  de- 
feated with  considerable  loss.  The  pursuers  were  now  left 
to  finish  their  entrenchments  without  further  interruption. 
As  the  French  were  well  posted  and  superior  in  nund:)er, 
according  to  the  report  of  an  escaped  prisoner,  Schuyler 
did  not  attack  them,  but  watched  their  movements  while 
waiting  for  the  much-needed  supplies  of  food  and  ammu- 
nition. Messengers  were  sent  to  Ingoldesby,  praying  him 
to  hasten  up  more  men  and  especially  provisions,  of  which 
they  were  destitute,  some  of  the  men  having  been  without 
food  for  two  days.  On  the  28th  he  was  informed  that  the 
French  were  preparing  to  retreat.     A  heavy  snow-storm 
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was  rnginc;,  but  he  ordered  out  Ins  troops  to  iiitcrcr{)t 
them.  The  men  refused  to  niarcli  until  I  hey  had  had 
sonictliino;  to  eat.  Only  sixty  men,  and  some  Indians 
could  be  in(hiced  to  gc^  out  and  watch  them.  On  the  SQtli 
eighty  men  under  Captain  Simms  arrived  with  supplies. 
The  men  as  they  received  their  rations  fell  into  the  lino 
of  march.  At  four  o'clock  p.m.,  the  head  of  the  column 
under  Captains  Matliews  and  Arent  Schuyler,  was  so  near 
the  rear  of  the  fleeing  enemy,  that  tluy  i)roposed  to  at- 
tack it  if  the  Mohawks  would  join  them.  They  refused, 
because  they  feared  that  if  the  I''rcnch  were  attacked, 
they  would  kill  their  women  and  children  who  were  still 
held  as  j)risoners. 

Tiic  French  were  nearing  the  lIucNttu  River,  and  it  was 
a  rpiestion  wliether  they  could  cross  it,  as  the  ice  had  Ino- 
ken  up.  They  resorted  to  stratagem  to  cause  delay  on  the 
part  of  their  pursuers.  'J'hey  sent  ba(  k  some  of  the  pris- 
oners to  their  friends,  with  word  that  if  they  were  atta(  ked 
they  would  surely  jmt  to  death  the  women  and  children. 
Hence  the  refusal  of  the  Mohawks  to  join  the  ICnglish  in 
making  any  attack.  Schuyler  was  aware  that  if  the  ene- 
my once  crossed  the  river  they  would  be  safe,  and  ho 
pressed  the  pursuit  with  all  the  more  vigor.  It  was  in 
v.iin.  The  French  reached  the  river  at  a  place  wiiere  the 
ice  was  yet  firm.  It  was  a  gorge,  or  l)ridge,  for  b<nh  abi>vc 
and  below  the  water  Avas  clear.  When  Schuyler  rea(  hcd 
the  river  the  enemy  had  escaped.  He  proposed  to  follow, 
hut  botli  officers  and  men  were  worn  out  with  the  ten 
days'  ceaseless  marcli ;  some  were  now  without  shoes, 
others  without  proper  clothing,  and  they  reuKnistrated. 
The  Mohawks,  fearing  for  their  women,  absolutely  de- 
( lined  to  go  any  farther.  Schuyler,  under  such  conditions, 
was  constrained  to  abandon  the  pursuit  and  return  to 
Schenectady. 
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Governor  Fletcher  had  arrived  at  the  latter  place  with 
280  men  from  New  York.  The  Hudson  River  being  clear 
of  ice,  an  unusual  thing  so  early  in  the  season,  tlie  gov- 
ernor was  enabled  to  place  his  men  on  sloops  and  sail  for 
Albany  as  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  the  French 
invasion.  Although  he  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  any  as- 
sistance against  the  enemy,  his  expedition  gave  him  great 
credit  with  the  Five  Nations,  who  conferred  upcm  him 
the  name  of  Cayenquirago,  signifying  *'  The  Great  Swift 
Arrow." 

In  this  campaign  the  English  loss  was  4  soldiers  and  4 
Indians  killed,  2  officers  and  12  men,  English  and  Indians, 
wounded.  It  was  reported  by  escaped  prisoners  that  the 
French  loss  was  much  greater,  having  ^;^  killed  and  26 
wounded  ;  among  the  former  were  three  officers  and  two 
Indian  chiefs.  The  French  narratives  of  the  expedition 
are  silent  as  to  their  loss,  although  admitting  that  their 
wounded  embarrassed  their  retreat.  They  fortunately 
escaped  .across  the  river,  but  there  their  greatest  suffer- 
ings commenced.  They  found  that  the  provisions  were 
spoiled  which  had  been  left  on  their  advance  for  use  on 
their  return.  They  were  obliged  to  abandon  most  of  their 
prisoners,  and  to  divide  their  forces  into  small  parties  to 
find  game  for  subsistence.  Some  halted  in  camp  too  weak 
to  travel,  and  waited  for  food  from  Montreal,  whither  some 
runners  had  been  despatched  to  make  known  their  situa- 
tion;  some  boiled  their  moccasons  into  soup  to  sustain 
life  ;  others  died  of  starvation.  Those  who  reached  i4ont- 
rcal  were  so  wasted  by  fatigue  and  hunger  that  they  did 
not  seem  like  human  beings.  Although  Frontenac  called 
it  "a  glorious  success,"  the  French  admit  that  in  some  re- 
spects the  expedition  was  a  failure. 

Major  Schuyler,  in  his  report,  says  that  the*  enemy  left 
twenty-seven  of  their  dead  on  the  field  ;  and  that  in  their 
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flight  they  burnt  their  blankets  and  baggage  and  beattlicir 
kettles  to  pieces  to  lighten  their  retreat,  and  abandoned 
nearly  all  their  prisoners.  "The  Indians  after  their  nat- 
urall  barbarity  did  cutt  the  enemies'  dead  to  pieces,  roasted 
them  and  cat  them."  Colden  relates  :  **  Major  Schuyler, 
(as  he  told  mc  himself)  g"ing  among  the  Indians  at  that 
time,  was  invited  to  eat  broth  with  them,  which  some  of 
them  had  ready  boiled,  which  lie  did,  till  they,  putting  the 
ladle  into  the  kettle  to  take  out  more,  brought  out  a 
Frenchman's  hand,  which  put  an  end  to  his  appetite." 

Schuyler's  conduct  in  this  campaign  met  with  the  liearty 
approval  of  Colonel  Fletclvjr,  who  recommended  him  to  a 
captaincy  in  the  regular  forces,  "for  he  has  behaved  him- 
self well,  understands  the  Indian  language,  and  their  way 
of  fighting."  This  praise  from  an  English  governor  was 
exceptional,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

Never  before  had  a  governor  responded  so  promptly  to 
an  alarm  from  the  frontiers,  or  shown  such  thor(jughness 
in  his  preparations.  The  people  of  Albany  were  delighted. 
The  mayor  and  aldermen  presented  him  with  a  cordial  ad- 
dress, expressing  their  thanks,  and  asking  that  some  pro- 
vision be  made  for  the  remnant  of  the  Mohawk  nation, 
now  destitute  and  dispersed. 

The  chief  sachems  of  the  Five  Nations  came  to  Albany, 
and  were  profuse  in  their  compliments  to  the  governor  for 
coming  so  quickly  to  their  assistance,  "a  thing  never  be- 
fore known."  In  the  name  they  gave  him,  Cayenquiragf>, 
they  likened  him  to  a  swift  arrow.  They  thanked  him 
heartily  for  tlic  provision  he  had  made  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  brethren,  the  Mohawks.  They  had  sulTered, 
they  said,  by  the  French,  and  were  threatened  with  still 
greater  calamities,  but  with  the  assistance  of  their  English 
lirothcrs  they  were  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war. 

Fletcher  made  them  a  very  encouraging  address,  with 
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wliich  tlicy  were  pleased,  but  lie  was  unable  to  make  thcin 
any  presents,  owing  to  the  haste  with  which  lie  had  left 
New  York  ;  but  he  assured  them  that  those  would  not  be 
wanting  at  their  next  interview.  Next  summer,  he  said  to 
the  Mohawks,  he  would  come  to  renew  the  covenant-chain, 
and  would  then  bring  them  something  to  wipe  away  their 
tears  for  the  loss  of  their  relations  ;  meantime  Major  Schuy- 
ler would  provide  them  a  place  to  live  in,  and  care  f(jr 
their  support  until  their  castles  could  be  rebuilt.  "  Imitat- 
ing the  courage  of  your  ancestors,  you  will  seek  a  severe 
revenge  upon  the  enemies  who  have  burned  your  villages 
and  carried  away  captive  your  women  and  children.  You 
will  perform  such  deeds  of  heroism  as  will  reflect  great 
renown  upon  your  nation,  and  revive  the  memory  oi  its 
ancient  fame." 

AVhatever  else  may  be  said  of  Governor  Fletcher,  it  may 
be  said  with  truth,  that  he  was  one  of  tlie  most  active  and 
energetic  men  who  occupied  the  executive  chair  in  colo- 
nial times.  lie  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  witii 
the  affairs  of  the  ]^rovince,  its  wants,  and  burdens.  lb? 
was  early  satisfied  that,  with  the  Five  Nations  as  allies,  it 
gave  pr(jtection  from  French  aggressions  to  almost  all  the 
other  English  colonies.  lie  saw,  however,  that  the  bur- 
den of  sustaining  the  war  was  greater  than  the  people 
could  bear  without  some  assistance  from  tliosc  who 
profited  by  the  advantages  of  its  situation.  lie  appealed 
to  the  government  of  England  to  require  the  other  colo- 
nics to  share  the  large  expenses  incurred,  and  caused  the 
Council  to  explain  to  the  crown  the  true  situation,  and 
suggest  ways  of  relief.  On  his  return  from  Albany,  he 
was  in  frequent  consultation  with  the  Council  on  the  situa- 
tion, and  in  April  visited  Pennsylvania  to  assume  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  colony.  His  stay  there  was  short  and  not 
agreeable.     lie  had  poor  success  in  securing  any  assist- 
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fmcc  from  the  Assembly  for  the  protection  of  tiie  frontiers, 
whicli  were  tlieir  sliield  against  enemies  both  Frcnclj  and 
Ijjclian.  He  wrote  to  the  English  minister  that  the  pe<)j)le 
of  Pennsylvania  were  Ouakers,  wiio  would  not  themselves 
light  or  furnish  nKJuey  for  others  to  fight.  He  sent  an 
agent  to  England,  with  instructions  to  inform  the -Li^rds 
iA  Trade  tliat  tliis  province  was  heavily  burdened  with 
debt,  the  treasury  empty,  and  the  people  wearied  with  the 
constant  drafts  U)V  men  and  money  to  defend  the  borders, 
with  little  or  no  support  from  the  other  colonies  ;  that  the 
supplies  and  presents  necessary  to  retain  the  Five  Nations 
in  allegiance  could  not  longer  be  furnished  by  this  poor, 
famished  colony  ;  that  those  poor  savages  were  the  chiefest 
and  chea})est  bulwarks  against  the  French,  and  that  if  they 
were  lost  Albany  v;ould  be  lost,  while  the  other  colonies 
could  not  escape  disaster  and  ruin. 

Although  Fletcher  could  ikH  ])ersuadc  Pennsylvania,  he 
induced  Virginia  to  advance  six  hundred  pounds  cur- 
rency, and  Maryland  lialf  as  much.  The  money  was  a 
material  relief,  and  gave  new  courage  to  an  overburdened 
j)eople. 

(jovernor  Fletcher  had  engaged  to  meet  the  Five  Na- 
tions in  council  at  Albany  early  in  the  spring,  but  his  visit 
to  Pennsylvania  had  caused  delay.  He  did  not  leave  New 
York  until  June  13th,  accompanied  by  Councillors  Hayard 
and  Van  Cortlandt,  who  with  Peter  Schuyler  were  present 
at  all  his  subsequent  interviews  with  the  Indian  sachems. 
The  minutes  were  kept  by  Clarkson,  secretary  of  the 
colony,  and  are  not  as  full  and  particular  as  when  written 
by  Robert  Livingston. 

The  result  of  these  conferences,'  first  with  the  Schagh- 


'  The  official  report  is  published  in  the  Documents  Kebting  to  the  Colo. 
iii:»I  History  of  New  York,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  38-47,  ami  there  is  a  long  account 
also  in  Colden's  History  uf  the  Five  Nations,  vol.  i.,  chap.  10,  ctU,  175$. 
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licokc  and  River  Indians,  then  with  the  Mohau'ks  and 
finally  with  the  sachenisof  all  tlic  Five  Nations,  during  June 
and  Jidy,  may  be  set  fortli  in  the  concluding  words  of  tiie 
River  Indians  :  "We  return  you  our  liearty  thanks  for  re- 
newing and  making  briglit  tliat  covenant-chain  ;  we  will 
always  oil  and  grease  it,  that  it  sliall  never  rust,  but  be 
kept  inviolable  with  you,  our  father,  and  witii  all  the 
brethren  of  New  England,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  IVnn- 
sylvania."  The  Five  Nati(jns  spoke  in  similar  wise  : 
"Now  wc  have  done,  only  must  tell  you  again  that  we  are 
extremely  glad,  and  roll  and  tumble  in  joy  that  our  Great 
King  and  (hieen  liavc  been  pleased  to  enlarge  their  fa- 
vour to  us  in  our  greatest  necessities,  and  that  there  is  so 
much  unity  amongst  all  the  brethren."  Tlic  remembrance 
of  Sciiuyler's  march,  and  of  the  governor's  quick  arrival 
to  their  assistance,  kind  words,  and  very  liberal  presents  of 
arms,  brass  kettles,  clothing,  "fashionable  laced  coats  and 
hats,"  and  lesser  finery  had  induced  the  Indians  to  keep 
to  the  English  alliance. 

A  French  prisoner  was  delivered  up  to  the  ICnglish,  and 
the  Indians  were  urged  henceforth  to  kill  men  only  in 
battle. 

Milet,  a  Jesuit  priest,  resided  among  the  Oncidas.  lie 
had  been  taken  prisoner  some  years  before,  and  adopted 
by  that  nation.  It  was  believed,  with  good  reason,  that 
he  was  rather  a  spy  on  their  actions  than  a  spiritual  ;id- 
viscr,  and  betrayed  the  councils  of  the  Five  Nations. 
Fletcher  was  solicited  to  gain  possession  of  his  person, 
or  have  him  sent  away.  In  a  private  conference  he 
labored  with  the  sachems  to  this  end,  offering  a  bright 
Indian  boy  to  take  his  place.  The  sachems  made  some 
vague  promises,  but  refused  to  comply  fully  at  that  time. 

This  conference  was  considered  very  important.  The 
Five  Nations  had  been  sorely  distressed  by  the  war.    Their 
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Tields  had  been  devastalrd,  tlioir  villages  burned,  and  many 
<»f  their  bravest  chiefs  and  warriors  slain  in  battle.  The 
Frencli,  through  tiie  Jesuit  priests  and  missionaries,  were 
well  informed  of  their  low  condition,  and  whispered  peace 
in  their  cars,  provided  that  they  would  forsake  the  English 
and  make  terms  with  them.  Some  listened  and  were  se- 
duced. They  were  ready  to  *'  bury  tlie  hatchet,"  and  were 
active  in  promoting  tiie  French  designs,  Fletcher,  in  the 
conference  just  closed,  succeeded  in  restoring  the  English 
prestige,  and  induced  them  to  prosecute  the  war. 

On  his  way  back  to  New  York,  tlic  governor  was  over- 
taken by  a  messenger  with  tlie  intelligence,  that  two  large 
parties  of  French  and  Indians  had  left  Montreal  in  an  un- 
known direction,  but  it  was  believed  that  one  was  directed 
against  the  Five  Nations  and  the  other  toward  Albany. 
On  receij)t  of  the  message,  Ingoldesby  was  ordered  to 
scout  the  country  north  toward  the  lakes,  and  Schuyler  to 
station  himself  with  some  troops  at  Schenectady  and  wait 
fur  orders.  It  was  afterwards  known  that  such  jiarties  had 
commenced  their  march,  but  had  been  recalled  by  tlic 
I'rench  g<jvernor.  Thus  the  frontiers  were  kept  in  a  state 
(if  alarm  and  suspense,  recjuiring  vigilance  and  activity. 
Schuyler  sent  a  Mohawk,  one  on  whom  he  could  rely,  to 
Onondaga,  to  learn,  if  possible,  the  truth  of  this  runior. 
lie  returned  on  July  24th,  and  reported  that  it  was  not  true 
that  the  French  were  about  to  invade  the  Indian  country. 
Ilufhc  brought  other  news,  and  letters  of  so  much  impor- 
tance, that  Dominic  Dcllius  and  Robert  Livingston  were 
induced  to  visit  the  governor  at  New  York  and  take  his 
instructions. 

Before  the  last  conference,  some  of  the  Oncidas  had  sent 
Tarcha,  one  of  their  sacliems,  to  the  Count  de  Frontcnac 
with  a  message  of  peace.  The  letters  which  Scliuyler's 
messenger  brought  from  Oneida  were  one  from  the  supe- 
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lior  of  the  Jesuits  in  Caniida,  and  another  from  the  Priest 
Milcl  to  Dominic  Dclliiis — tlic  first,  thanl<ing  liim  for  his 
kinchiess  to  Priest  Milet  in  providing  iiim  witli  some  coni- 
forts  in  Ids  captivity  ;  the  second,  informing  him  tliat 
Frontenac  liad  recalled  his  war-parties,  until  he  learned 
tlic  result  of  t)ic  council  of  the  Iroquois  soon  to  be  hold  at 
Onondaga,  on  the  proposition  of  peace.  Schuyler,  in  his 
letter  to  Fletch<;r  by  Dellius  and  Livingston,  says  : 

"  I  need  not  inform  your  Excellency  how  weary  the  Five 
Nations  are  of  the  war,  nor  of  what  bad  consequence  it  is 
to  have  such  a  general  meeting  at  Onondaga,  devised  by 
the  French  to  divert  them  from  annoying  his  territories  or 
making  any  incursions  upon  his  frontiers  this  season,  or 
probably  to  spin  out  time  till  he  be  ready  to  make  some 
attack  upon  them  or  us,  since  I  presume  he  dare  not 
leave  Oueljec  ior  the  present.  It  is  without  doubt  he  has 
some  great  design,  that  he  is  st)  earnest  to  make  a  peace 
with  the  Five  Nations,  or  else  it  must  be  very  low  with 
liim,  if  so  it's  a  pity  our  fleet  should  slip  the  opportunity. 
Jurian  te'ls  me  the  messenger  at  Oneida  brags  much  of 
his  strength,  of  their  fortifications  at  Ouebec,  number  of 
men  firing  mortar-pieces  and  such  stratagems." 

Tareha,  on  his  arrival  at  Montreal,  was  received  with 
consideration,  and  was  thence  conducted  by  a  French  ofii- 
ccr  to  Quebec.  Frontcnac  was  polite  and  considerate  ;  he 
caused  the  military  to  parade,  and  the  men-of-war  in  the 
harbor  to  fire  salutes,  in  order  to  impress  the  mind  of  the 
simple  savage  with  his  power.  In  his  interview  with  the 
governor,  Tareha  presented  a  belt  which  told  his  message. 
Ostensibly  he  had  come  to  see  a  relative,  but  really  to  open 
negotiations  for  peace.  He  said  that  the  Oneidas  of  his 
village  wanted  peace,  and  that  he  had  given  notice  to  all 
the  Nations  of  his  intended  visit,  and  of  his  errand.  lie 
now  spoke  for  the  Oneidas  alone,  and  not  for  the  others. 
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Tlie  Count  by  a  belt  returned  bis  answer -that  the  per- 
fuly  and  cruelties  of  the  Irtujuois  to  bis  nation  would  jus- 
tify liiin  in  lioldint;  Tareba  himself  responsible,  and  pun- 
isliing  him  for  the  crimes  of  bis  nation.  I3ut  influenced  by 
humanity  be  would  fortjiive,  and  listen  to  w<»rds  cif  repent- 
ance. If  the  Senecas,  Cnyu<^as,  and  Onondai^as  were  also 
desirous  of  peace,  they  nuist  immediately  send  two  (if  the 
chief  sachems  of  each  nation  to  express  their  sorrow  and 
regret  for  the  past,  and  be  would  then  listen  to  what  they 
bad  to  say  on  the  subject  of  peace.  Tareba,  j)romising  to 
return  in  September  with  another  message,  was  cour- 
teously dismissed.  He  returned  to  Oneida,  and  with  the 
Priest  Milet,  then  an  Oneida  sachem  of  great  influence, 
and  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a  prisoner,  succeeded  in  call- 
ing a  council  of  the  Nations  to  take  into  consideration  the 
subject  of  peace  and  the  message  of  Frontenac. 

Fletcher,  after  the  receipt  of  Schuyler's  letter  and  bis 
interview  with  Dellius  and  Livingston,  wrote  a  letter  to 
I  lie  sachems  of  the  Five  Nations  to  be  delivered  by  a 
trusted  messenger.  He  said  be  was  surprised  that,  after 
.nil  their  solemn  promises,  the  Oncidas  bad  accepted  a 
j^cacc  belt  from  the  governor  of  Canada,  and  had  in  other 
respects  been  untrue  to  their  word.  lie  was  still  more 
surprised  that  they  bad  presumed,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
enemy,  to  call  a  general  council  at  Onondaga  of  Jhe  Na- 
tions, the  River  Indians  and  the  English.  Albany  was 
tlie  place  for  such  councils,  as  had  been  the  custom.  If 
the  French  wanted  peace,  they  should  have  applied  to  this 
government  first,  when  the  Five  Nations  would  have  been 
invited  to  the  council.  This  province  is  true  to  p11  en- 
gagements, and  able  to  protect  you  against  your  enemies, 
lie  tbercfore  steadfast  to  the  covehant-cbain.  The  letter 
was  kind  and  dignified. 

On  receipt  of  the  letter  Major  Schuyler  despatched  Dirk 
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Wcsscls,  the  recorder,  together  with  Robert  Sanders,  to 
Onondaga,  witli  instructions  to  call  on  the  Mohawks  and 
tiic  Oneidas  on  their  way,  to  show  tlieni  the  governor's 
letter,  and  to  dissuade  them  from  attending  the  ctnincil. 
At  the  upper  Mohawk  castle  the  sachems  were  called  to- 
gether, and  the  letter  read  to  them.  They  decided  not  to 
attend  the  council,  and  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
peace  propositions.  They  sent  a  message  to  that  effect  to 
the  other  nations  with  seven  bands  of  wampum  having  no 
belt. 

Wcsscls  passed  the  first  Oneida  village,  and  stopped  at 
the  second,  where  the  sachems  were  called  together,  and 
the  letter  read  in  their  presence,  as  also  the  message  of 
the  Mohawks.  They  answered  that  they  would  not  go 
were  it  not  that  the  Senecas  and  Cayugas  were  already 
there,  and  had  sent  for  them.  They  proposed  to  take 
Priest  Milet  with  them,  but  to  this  Wessels  objected,  and 
lie  remained,  his  master,  the  chief,  forbidding  him  to  go. 
He  was  evidently  disappointed. 

When  Wessels  and  Sanders  arrived  at  Onondaga  they 
were  welcomed  by  the  sachems  with  fourteen  bands  of 
wampum.  Wessels  told  them  that  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
governor  with  something  to  ofTer  them,  but  they  endeav- 
ored to  put  him  off  to  the  general  meeting.  Tiiis  led  to 
some  conversation  ;  and  to  consume  the  time  an  Oneida 
Indian,  who  had  just  returned  from  Montreal,  where  he  had 
seen  the  governor,  related  what  he  had  heard  and  seen.  The 
governor  of  Canada,  he  said,  had  told  him  that  his  master, 
the  great  king  of  France,  was  in  a  rage  with  the  Iroquois  ; 
that  he  had  just  sent  to  Canada  thirty  great  ships  with  a 
large  number  of  men  and  abundance  of  ammunition  ; 
thirty  more  were  to  arrive  in  a  few  days,  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred Ottawa  Indians  were  on  the  march  to  join  him  ;  that 
he  had  offered  peace  to  the  Five  Nations,  and  if  they  did 
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not  accept  it  in  twenty  flays,  he  would  fall  upon  them  and 
destroy  thcni  root  and  branch,  for  now  beyond  the  sea  all 
was  peace,  tiie  French  king  having  defeated  the  English 
and  Dnlcli,  and  ft)rced  them  to  a  peace. 

After  tliis  glowing  description  of  the  power  and  inten- 
tions of  the  French  governor,  some  of  the  sachems  turned 
to  Wessels,  and  asked  fo?*  news  from  Xew  York.  Not  to 
be  outdone  by  an  Indian,  Wessels  told  them  that  the  Mo- 
hawks lately  returned  from  Canada  told  a  difTerent  story  ; 
tliey  had  seen  (^r  heard  nothing  of  the  great  ships,  or  sol- 
diers, or  Indian  allies.  As  for  peace  beyond  the  sea,  it 
did  not  look  much  like  it,  for  the  king  of  England  had 
So, 000  men  on  800  ships  ready  to  sail  for  the  invasion  of 
I'Vance.  Moreover,  only  lately  three  French  men-of-war 
were  on  the  coast  of  Xew  England,  and  the  largest  one, 
carrying  36  guns  and  280  men,  had  been  captured. 

The  next  day  Wessels  conununicated  Fletcher's  letter  to 
tlie  Onondagas,  Senecasand  Cayugas  in  turn.  They  gave 
about  the  same  answer  :  they  were  glad  to  hear  his 
llioughts  before  the  general  meeting. 

In  the  afternoon  of  August  14th,  the  council  of  the  four 
nations  assembled.  The  Oneidas  entered  a  complaint 
against  Wessels,  that  he  had  prevented  the  appearance 
with  them  of  the  sachem  priest  Milet.  Although  at  first 
they  were  inclined  to  send  f(jr  him,  they  reconsidered  the 
matter  at  Wessel's  suggestion,  and  forbade  the  Oneidas  to 
bring  him. 

Tlie  next  day  was  spent  by  the  council  in  discussing 
I-'letcher's  letter  and  Frontenac's  peace  propositions,  with- 
out arriving  at  any  conclusion.  The  day  following,  Ko- 
nassaden  the  chief  sachem  of  the  Oneidas  said  : 

•'As  for  the  Mohawks,  they  have  refused  this  meeting  to 
you,  Brethren  of  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  and  Seneca.  It  is 
now  two  years  since  you  were  all  agreed  that  if  there  were 
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occasion  to  send  to  Canada  that  an  Oneida  sliould  go. 
Now  it  happened  that  Tareha  had  a  Frencli  j^risoncr  wlioni 
he  took  to  Canada  to  redeem  his  brotlier,  and  so  tiic  gov- 
ernor of  Canada  made  use  of  this  opportiiniiy  to  send  this 
belt  along  witli  him  to  show  to  tlie  I'^ive  Nations  that  ho 
did  tiiercwith  offer  them  peace ;  wiiicii  belt  I  now  deliver 
to  you,  and  refer  it  to  the  brethren  to  accept  (^r  reject  it. 
I  am  the  same  man  I  was  before,  and  my  people  will  agree 
to  your  result." 

While  the  council  consulted  about  the  grave  questions 
presented,  Wessels  with  the  interpreters  called  on  the 
chief  sachem  of  the  Onondagas,  who  was  confined  to  his 
cabin  with  a  lame  leg,'  to  consult  him  on  the  situation. 
To  his  inquiries  Aquadarondes  replied  : 

"My  understanding  stands  still  about  their  different  in- 
clinations, for  the  Mohawks  are  as  if  conquered,  the  Onei- 
das  wavering.  The  Scnecas  have  great  force,  but  mcjre 
inclined  to  beaver-hunting  than  war,  so  that  the  Ononda- 
gas lie  in  the  greatest  danger.  Vou  liear  in  your  ears  the 
cry  of  women  and  children  for  the  loss  of  their  husbands 
and  fathers.  Great  promises  were  made,  now  near  five 
years  ago,  that  Quebec  should  be  taken  by  sea,  but  I  don't 
hear  that  it  is  done.  I  speak  not  in  reference  to  our 
brother,  Cayenquirago  (governor  of  New  York),  he  be- 
liaves  himself  like  a  soldier  and  hath  not  been  long  here. 
New  England,  Virginia,  and  Maryland  do  nothing  that  we 
hear  of.  Our  brother  hath  renewed  the  covenant  for 
them,  but  that  doth  not  knock  the  enemy  in  the  head.  So 
my  senses  arc  drunk,  not  knowing  what  to  do," 

Aquadarondes  was  subsequently  persuaded  to  attend 
the  council  ;  and  to  carry  out  the  farce  of  the  "  lame  leg," 
he  was  supported  to  the  wigwam  on  the  shoulders  of  four 
men.  lie  began  Ins  speech  with  a  song,  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  nation  : 


'  An  excuse  for  not  attending  the  council. 
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**  The  enemy  is  like  a  bear  that  we  muf^t  beware  of,  and 
not  be  deceived  by  fair  words.  We  must  not  also  wholly 
reject  him  so  as  not  to  liear  liim  at  all.  It  is  well  knowu 
the  governor  of  Canada  hnth  always  deceived  us,  so  like- 
wise the  Jesuit  in  Oneida  that  causes  all  this  disturbance 
amongst  us  in  our  country.  We  hearken  too  nuicii  to  tlic 
governor  of  Canada,  tiiat  he  should  offer  us  his  deceitful 
patronage  without  considering  that  we  have  been  for  ever 
in  covenant  with  our  brethren  without  deceit  herein.  The 
governor  of  Canada  shows  his  desire  but  I  believe  him 
not.  Who  knows  when  he  will  open  his  deceitful  design. 
You  have  heard  my  opinion,  I  refer  the  rest  to  the  breth- 
ren." 

Wessels  then  read  the  govern(jr's  letter,  wisiiing  them  to 
take  it  into  serious  consideration,  and  not  break  the  cov- 
enant-chain. 

Two  days  more  were  spent  by  the  council  in  api)arently 
fruitless  discussion,  liut  the  sachems  were  approaching 
a  conclusion. 

On  the  i9tii  there  were  eighty  sachems  present  in 
council.     A  leading  chief  was  the  speaker  : 

"Tell  our  brother.  Lord  of  tlie  Swift  Arrow,  the  cove- 
nant we  made  of  old,  we  will  keep  inviolate.  Here  hangs 
the  belt  sent  by  the  governor  of  Canada.  We  are  resolved 
n(jt  to  go  to  him.  Wc  will  not  do  as  formerly,  capture 
and  kill  his  messengers,  but  we  will  let  him  know,  if  he 
would  treat  for  peace,  he  must  go  to  our  master,  Governor 
Fletcher.  He  is  master  over  us,  just  as  the  governor  of 
Canada  is  master  over  his  Indians."  He  laid  down  a 
broad  belt  of  wampum. 

**  Tell  our  brother,  to  manage  the  war  against  Quebec 
Letter  than  heretofore.  He  is  a  soldier.  Let  us  see  his 
prowess.  Tell  our  brother,  when  any  mischief  is  done  in 
New  England,  they  must  not  lay  it  to  us.  Tell  our 
brother,  this  is  our  old  Council  house,  in  which  wc  con- 
sult together,  as  in  ancient  times.     Tell  him  wc  acknowU 
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edge  him  our  master,  and  we  will   listen  to   no  one  who 
speaks  of  peace."     lie  also  laid  down  a  belt. 

Wossels  reminded  them  that,  though  they  accepted  the 
governor  of  New  York  as  their  master,  tiiey  were  resolved 
to  disobey  liim  by  sending  another  messenger  to  Canada, 
and  by  declining  to  surrender  the  Jesuit  Milet. 

Aquadcrondes  answered  that  they  had  not  hearkened  to 
the  governor  of  Canada,  but  would  send  a  messenger  to 
him,  only  to  let  him  know  that  the  governor  of  New  York 
was  their  master.  As  for  Milet,  they  had  used  all  their 
means  to  have  him  surrendered,  but  his  owner  would  not 
give  him  up.' 

The  council  now  adjourned,  after  a  session  of  four 
days.  The  Five  Nations  were  in  a  position  which  made  it 
of  great  importance  to  act  deliberately  and  wisely.  A 
false  step  might  have  proved  their  ruin.  Wesscls  and  San- 
ders had  not  accomplished  all  the  governor  wished,  but  in 
the  main  had  been  successful  in  their  mission.  The  Five 
Nations  were  held  to  their  allegiance,  and  pledged  to 
prosecute  the  war.  They  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  result,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned.  The  negotia- 
tions between  the  Five  Nations  and  Canada  were  not, 
however,  closed,  but  continued  for  months  until  peace 
was  secured.  The  council  had  reserved  the  right  to  send 
a  belt  to  the  governor  of  Canada  to  inform  him,  as  the 
subjects  of  New  York,  they  could  do  nothing  without  the 
consent  of  Governor  Fletcher,  with  whom  he  must  discuss 
the  terms  of  peace. 

Tareha,  the  Oneida  chief,  who  brought  the  first  peace 


*  When  Milet  was  taken  prisoner  he  was  assigned  to  an  Oneida  sachem 
as  his  owner.  Although  Milet  had  been  made  a  scchem,  he  still  belonged 
to  his  master  who  had  control  of  his  person.  It  was  not  the  custom  (i 
the  Five  Nations  to  surrender  such  prisoners  unless  their  owners  consented. 
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belt  from  Canada,  was  delegated  to  carry  to  Frontcnac  the 
belt  and  message  of  the  council.  He  arrived  in  Caniula 
in  tlie  following  October,  and  d«:livercd  the  message  wiili 
tlie  belt.  Frontenac  promptly  rejected  it  with  the  remark 
tiiat  since  the  Irocjuois  were  not  willing  to  accept  the 
terms  he  olTered,  he  would  find  means  to  constrain  them. 
Tareha,  however,  succeeded  in  paining  favor  for  himself 
and  for  that  section  of  the  Oneidas  which  he  represented 
on  his  first  visit. 

Late  in  November,  Major  Schuyler  received  news  from 
Onondaga  that  Tareha  had  returned,  togetiier  with  a  re- 
quest to  meet  the  Five  Natjons  in  council  af  Onondaga 
without  delay.  Although  it  had  been  agreed  that  such 
councils  should  be  held  at  Albany,  the  matter  was  so  im- 
portant that  Governor  Fletcher  directed  him  to  accept  the 
invitation.  He  accordingly  left  Albany  on  January  4, 
1694,  persuaded  the  Mohawks  to  send  four  sachems  with 
him,  and  proceeded  several  miles  beyond  the  Mohawk  vil- 
lage, where  he  found  the  snow  so  deep,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  return.  Tw(3  Indians  were  employed  to  carry  a  belt  to 
the  council,  informing  tliem  of  his  inability  to  travel  fur- 
ther, and  requesting  them  to  meet  him  in  Albany,  as  soon 
as  the  travelling  should  permit. 

The  sachems  of  the  Five  Nations  duly  appeared  in  Al- 
bany, and  on  February  2,  1694,  held  a  conference  with 
Major  Schuyler  and  the  magistrates  in  the  City  Hall,  Gov- 
ernor Fletcher  not  being  present.  Dekanissora,  sachem 
of  the  Onondagas,  and  a  great  natural  orator,  was  the  prin- 
<ipal  speaker  for  the  Indians.  In  beginning,  he  addressed 
the  governor  by  his  Indian  name,  Cayenquirago,  as  though 
he  were  present,  and  Major  Schuyler,  whom  he  called 
Quidor,  as  the  governor's  representative. 

During  the  four  days  of  negotiations  it  became  evident 
that  the  Indians  still  wished  to  leave  a  loophole  for  inter- 
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course  with  the  French,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
prevent  them.  Dekanissora  had  at  first  asked  to  send  a 
message  to  Frontenac  that  the  Five  Nations  were  ready  to 
make  peace  with  the  French, — "not  only  to  throw  down 
the  kettle  of  war  and  spill  it,  but  break  the  kettle  into 
pieces  that  it  may  not  be  able  to  be  hung  over  again," — 
but  on  condition  that  the  English  of  New  York  should  be 
hicluded,  as  "we  are  inseparable  and  can  have  no  peace 
with  you  so  long  as  you  are  at  war  with  them."  This 
Schuyler  absolutely  refused,  but,  after  urgent  entreaty, 
consented  to  allow  two  messengers  to  be  sent  to  the  Pray- 
ing Indians,  to  say  that  the  French  need  not  expect  them 
in  the  spring,  as  they  had  agreed  to  meet  in  Albany  ;  that 
they  would  grant  a  truce  for  forty  days  if  it  were  respected 
by  the  French  and  their  Indians,  and  that  in  this  interval 
if  they  or  the  French  had  anything  to  say  to  them  they 
could  come  safely.  This  message  was  written  out  bcnh  in 
English  and  French,  but  Schuyler  refused  to  send  messen- 
gers of  his  own,  leaving  it  all  to  the  Indians.' 

On  February  14th,  Schuyler  wrote  to  Governor  Fletcher : 

**  I  have  struggled  with  the  sachems  of  the  Five  Nations 
ten  days.  .  .  .  They  arc  awed  and  wearied  of  war, 
and  distrust  much  our  ability  to  support  them  against  the 
growing  power  of  the  French.  I  would  not  for  anything 
I  had  gone  to  Onondaga  to  have  been  there  at  their  meet- 
ing. Then  I  should  have  quite  despaired  of  ever  effecting 
what  I  h.ave  done  now,  for  I  never  found  them  speak  with 
more  hesitation,  yet  I  have  gained  that  point,  to  win  time 
until  your  Excellency  comes  up,  when  they  all  engage  to  be 
here  and  Dekanissora  in  person,  who  is  the  man  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Canada  so  much  longs  for.  By  this  message  to 
the  Canada  Praying  Indians  the  French  will  find  they  can- 
not too  much  depend  upon  their  words,  but  will  see  they 

'  A  full  account  of  this  council  is  in  CoL  Doc  iv.  pp.  85,  and  in  Colden, 
I  pp.  165-173. 
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.ire  so  far  influenced  here  to  obey  your  Excellency's  com- 
mands." 

Robert  Livingston  also  wrote  to  the  same  effect : 

*'  I  fear  nothing  will  prevent  their  inclination  for  peace 
with  the  enemy,  except  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  com- 
mit some  spoil  on  the  enemy,  whereby  we  migiit  be  made 
formidable  in  their  eyes,  complaining  that  they  sec  nothing 
tliat  the  English  gain  upon  tiie  Ereiich." 

Indeed,  it  was  admitted  by  all  well-informed  persons, 
tliat  tiie  Indians  were  tired  of  the  war,  because  their  fore- 
most chiefs  and  warriors  were  slain,  their  crops  destroyed, 
as  well  as  their  hunting  and  trade  ;  they  were  poor  and  dis- 
tressed ;  their  spirits  wcllnigh  broken.  They  had  gained 
nothing  by  tlic  war,  while  the  English,  not  of  New  York 
only,  but  of  all  the  colonies  had  been  protected  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  lives  and  blood.  They  gloried  in  war,  and 
were  proud  of  their  fame.  They  began  to  sec  that  war 
had  its  drawbacks,  and  that  fame  might  be  purchased  at 
too  high  a  price.  They  saw  that  their  country  had  become 
the  battle  ground  between  two  rival  nations,  while  they 
were  the  principal  sufferers.  They  desired  peace  for 
rest  and  recuperation,  and  had  become  willing  to  see  the 
rivals  fight  out  llieir  own  issues  without  tlieir  interference. 
Their  blood  had  been  shed  for  a  nation  apparently  too  poor 
to  defend  itself,  and  which  rendered  them  no  material  as- 
sistance, relying  upon  them  as  the  "cheapest  defence," 
while  the  enemy  was  growing  in  strength  and  extending 
his  conquests  chiefly  by  his  own  means  and  energies.  Tiicy 
had  become  the  allies  of  the  English  through  the  Dutch 
who  had  always  treated  them  with  consideration,  and  were 
at  peace  with  their  northern  neighbors.  No  rivalries  had 
existed  between  the  Dutch  and  the  French,  and  tlicy  )iad 
not  been  required  to  defend  the  borders,  but  had  been  left 
27 
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to  pursue  their  hunting  in  peace,  or  wage  tlieir  own  wars 
against  nations  not  more  powerful  than  tiiemsclvcs. 

The  Indian  couriers,  wiio  left  Albany  in  March,  arrived 
in  due  time  at  Montreal,  and  were  immediately  sent  to 
Frontenac  at  Quebec.  When  tlie  message  they  conveyed 
was  understood,  Frontenac  kicked  away  the  belts  they 
had  brought,  and  by  this  mark  of  contempt,  indicated  to 
the  proudest  nation  in  all  the  New  World  liis  indifference 
to  peace.  He  addressed  them  in  a  haughty  tone  ;  but  be- 
coming mollified,  he  directed  them  to  return  home  with 
his  belt  and  message  to  the  Iroquois.  He  demanded  that 
Dekanissora  and  two  chiefs  of  each  nation  should  be  sent 
to  him  within  two  moons,  during  which  rime  he  would  tie 
up  the  hatchet.  But  if  they  did  not  come  he  would  no 
longer  listen  to  them,  and  would  "commit  to  the  kettle" 
jiny  one  so  rash  as  to  attempt  further  negotiations.  'J'hc 
way  was  now  open  to  Dekanissora  and  those  with  him. 
It  was  to  his  voice  only  that  he  would  listen.  Should 
others  attempt  to  come  without  him  they  would  hardly 
escape  "  roasting." 

The  couriers  returned  to  Montreal,  and  were  there  per- 
mitted to  deliver  their  belts  to  the  Indian  proselytes,  who 
in  turn  rejected  them.  The  poor  messengers  returned 
home  bearing  Frontcnac's  belt,  and  two  to  the  same  pur- 
port from  the  proselytes.  Their  report  of  what  they  had 
seen  and  heard,  in  connection  with  the  messages,  made  a 
profound  sensation  at  Onondaga.  The  sachems  w^erc 
alarmed,  and  immediately  arranged  to  comply  with  Fron- 
tcnac's demands  by  sending  Dekanissora  and  other  leading 
chiefs  to  Quebec,  in  violation  of  their  engagement  to 
Schuyler.  These  delegates  took  their  departure  for 
Canada  about  the  time  that  Sadakanahtie,  the  great  war 
chief  of  Onondaga,  and  other  sachems  left  to  meet  Gov- 
ernor Fletcher  at  Albany. 
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Dck.inissora  and  his  party  arrived  at  Montreal  witliin 
the  time  appointed.  Frontenac  received  them  with  great 
kindness  at  Quebec.  Two  days  afterward,  May  23,  1694, 
he  gave  them  a  public  reception,  at  which  were  assembled 
the  dignitaries  of  the  province,  the  clergy,  and  military 
oflicers  inchiding  the  principal  Indian  chiefs. 

Dekanissora  wris  in  liis  element.  lie  was  proud  of  his 
eloquence  and  his  position.  He  now  stood  on  the  "  mat 
of  Canada,"  a  place  he  had  Ionised  to  occupy,  clothed  in 
the  "lace  coat  and  hat "  presented  to  him  by  Governor 
I'Ictcher.  In  pcrs(jn  he  was  tall  and  graceful,  easy  in 
ninnncr,  fluent  in  speech.  He  presented  ten  bells,  and  in 
explaining  their  meaning  he  employed  all  the  arts  of  a 
cultivated  orator.  The  count  and  liic  audience  were  de- 
lighted." 

In  the  name  of  the  Iroqu(jis  naticnis  he  aSkcd  for  peace, 
which  should  include  also  the  Lord  of  the  Swift  Arrow 
and  Peter  Schuyler,  "  mayor  and  commandant  of  Albany." 
'J'he  former  gcjvernors  of  Canada  had  begun  the  war  in 
which  there  had  been  much  blood  shed  on  both  sides. 
He  appealed  to  the  Frenchmen  recently  adopted  by  his 
nation,  to  the  proselytes  from  the  Mohawks,  and  tiiosc 
from  the  Onondagas,  to  unite  with  him  in  pleading  for 
peace.  The  chief  men  of  the  Iroquois  had  been  destroyed, 
and  the  nations  needed  peace.  The  French  had  cause  for 
anger,  but  they  should  expel  it  from  their  hearts.  The 
earth  even  around  Fort  Frontenac  was  red  with  blood.  It 
should  be  hidden  from  sight  and  memory.  The  rivers 
and  the  forests  were  polluted.     They  should  be  cleansed. 


'  Coldcn  says  (i.  164),  "  He  w.-xs  grown  old  when  I  saw  him,  and  heard 
him  speak  ;  he  had  great  fluency  in  speaking,  and  a  graceful  elocution, 
that  would  have  pleased  in  any  part  of  the  world,  llis  person  was  tall 
and  well  made,  and  his  features  to  my  thinking,  resembled  much  the 
JJusto's  of  Cicero." 
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Peace  was  tlic  remedy  for  all  their  sufTcrings.  "We  were 
in  dari<ncss.  The  heavens  were  obscured.  By  tliis  last 
belt  I  dispel  the  clouds,  and  fasten  the  sun  abuve  us  that 
wc  may  once  more  enjoy  the  liglit  of  peace." 

The  count  answered  him  the  next  day  with  seven  belts, 
promising  peace  on  certain  conditions,  refusing,  however, 
to  include  the  English  and  Dutch.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  audience  the  governor  gave  them  a  fine  entertainment, 
and  large  presents.  Tliey  then  set  out  for  home,  con- 
ducted by  a  retinue  of  French  officers. 

Compared  t(j  this  convention  for  display  and  parade, 
those  at  Albany  were  insignificant.  Frontenac  insisted  on 
holding  his  more  important  conferences  with  Indians  at 
the  capital,  where  the  chief  officers  of  the  [)rovince,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  resided,  and  where  at  times  large  llccts 
were  at  anchor.  It  was  natural  for  the  Indians  to  be  fond 
of  shows  and  finery,  and  to  be  impressed  with  a  display  of 
strength  and  power.  These  occasi(ms  added  much  to 
Frontenac's  intluence  over  the  Indian  tribes.  At  this 
period  the  governor  had  greatly  disposed  the  Five  Nations 
to  peace  by  exhibiting  to  those  who  had  been  to  Quebec 
the  war-ships  in  the  harbor,  military  parades,  the  thun- 
ders of  the  artillery,  and  the  fortifications  of  Ouebec. 

About  the  time  appointed  at  the  convention  with  Major 
Schuyler  in  February  preceding,  Sadakanahtie  and  other 
sachems  appeared  in  Albany  to  meet  Governor  Fletcher. 
The  records  are  singularly  silent  as  to  the  proceedings  of 
this  conference.  Fletcher  returned  to  New  York  on  May 
14th,  O.S.,  and  informed  his  council  that  he  **  had  intend- 
ed to  have  given  them  the  perusal  of  what  passed  at  Al- 
bany," but  finding  some  clerical  errors  in  the  proceedings 
he  had  left  them  for  correction.  They  were  probably  re- 
corded in  the  books  of  the  Board  for  Indian  A  flairs  now 
lost,  and  never  sent  to  the  home  government.     About  this 
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time  Robert  Livingston  was  preparing  to  visit  England  on 
his  own  affairs,  and  those  for  the  Indians  were  committed 
to  otlier  liands.  Fletcher  missed  the  old  secretary  in  pre- 
paring his  speeches,  and  in  copying  the  proceedings  for 
transmission  to  his  government  In  the  historical  manu- 
scripts there  is  a  record  showing  that  tlie  couriers,  de- 
spatched to  Canada  in  the  winter,  reported  to  the  conven- 
tion then  assembled,  that  they  had  delivered  llie  belts  as 
directed,  but  that  they  had  been  rejected.  On  their  re- 
turn from  yuebec  the  governor  of  Montreal  gave  them  a 
paper,  which  they  now  presented  to  Governor  Fletcher 
and  the  Five  Nations. 

Golden  saw  the  records  of  the  IJoard  for  Indian  Affairs, 
and  copied  some  of  the  proceedings.' 

The  Indians  at  this  meeting  acknowledged  that,  con- 
trary to  tlieir  promise,  they  had  si*nt  envoys  to  the 
French,  but  excused  tliemselves  on  tl»e  ground  of  fe.'ir. 
Tliey  nmst  have  peace.  They  were  wnrn  out  by  war,  and 
while  the  French  constantly  received  men  fioin  over  the 
sea,  they  got  no  assistance  from  the  <jther  English  c(»l- 
onies.  After  some  discussion  Fletcher  agreed  to  meet  the 
Indians  again  at  Albany  after  a  de^lay  of  a  hundred  days, 
during  which  he  gave  notice  to  the  other  English  col- 
onies, and  invited  them  to  send  commissioners,  in  order 
to  prevent  in  some  way  this  peace  with  the  French,  which 
would  be  to  all  of  them  so  disastrous. 

The  coming  convention  was  of  great  importance,  and  no 
pains  were  spared  to  make  it  successful.  Fletcher  had 
Ic.uned  something  from  the  French,  and  as  the  same 
sachems,  who  had  been  so  well  received  at  Quebec  in 
May,  were  to  be  present  at  this,  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
outdone  by  his  northern  neighbor.     The  New   England 


'  History  of  the  Five  Nations,  T.,  » 73- 179. 
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colonics  had  been  invited  to  send  some  soldiers  and  to  be 
represented  by  their  highest  officials.  He  wished,  if  pos- 
sible, to  obliterate  the  impressions  made  at  Quebec  by 
superior  numbcrb  and  a  grander  display.  His  invitations 
had  been  favorably  considered  by  the  other  colonies.  If 
they  could  not  ficnd  their  soldiery,  they  determined  to 
send  delegates  with  appropriate  presents. 

Governor  Fletcher  called  a  meeting  of  his  Council  at 
Albany,  on  August  13th,  to  consider  some  matters  con- 
tained in  a  letter  of  Sir  William  Phipps,  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  wished  to  be  informed  as  to  the  mode 
of  making  presents  to  the  Five  Nations  ;  whether  they 
should  be  given  in  the  name  of  the  colonics  furnishing 
them,  or  in  the  name  of  the  king  ?  New  Voik  had  always 
I)resentcd  them  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  the  Council 
determined  this  to  be  the  better  method  on  tiiis  occasion. 
At  a  subsequent  meeting,  attended  by  the  delegates  from 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  the  subject  was  again 
considered,  and  the  same  conclusion  was  reached,  that  all 
presents  should  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  king,  without 
naming  the  colonies  who  furnished  them.  After  this  ques- 
tion was  settled.  Governor  Fletcher  made  a  brief  state- 
ment as  to  tlie  situation  of  this  province,  and  of  the  Five 
Nations,  showing  the  absolute  need  of  assistance  to  pro- 
tect the  frontiers — a  matter  in  which  all  the  colonies  were 
deeply  concerned.  The  delegates  from  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  were  silent,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 
The  next  day,  Governor  Hamilton  of  New  Jersey  now 
being  present,  the  subject  was  revived.  Hamilton  and 
Colonel  Pinchon  of  Massachusetts  agreec^  with  Governor 
Fletcher,  that  for  the  safety  of  all  the  frontiers  of  New 
York  should  be  guarded  by  at  least  five  hundred  men  dur- 
ing the  war.  Hut  no  assistance  was  offered,  and  no  action 
taken.     New  York  received  poor  encouragement.     Massa- 
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clnisctts,  however,  proposed  that  the  Five  Nations  inter- 
pose in  her  behalf  against  tlie  eastern  Indians.  This 
proposition  was  objected  to  as  inexpedient  at  tlie  present 
time.  In  tlie  treaty  about  to  be  made  all  the  colonies 
were  to  be  included,  after  which  Fletcher  promised  to 
inform  the  Five  Nations  that  the  war  by  the  eastern  In- 
dians on  Massachusetts  was  an  infraction  of  the  covenant- 
chain,  and  call  upon  them  to  join  him  in  an  energetic  pio- 
test  against  it. 

On  the  morning  of  August  15,  1694,  tlierc  were  assem- 
bled, in  the  City  Ilall  of  Albany,  Governor  Fletcher  with 
five  members  of  the  Council,  (Governor  Hamilton  of  New 
Jersey,  three  delegates  from  Massachusetts,  two  from  Con- 
necticut, and  all  tiic  magistrates,  with  many  of  the  leading 
citizens,  of  Albany.  The  regular  troops  and  militia  passed 
in  front  of  the  hall.  Five  Mohawk  sachems,  three  Onei- 
das,  seven  Onondagas,  four  Cayugas,  with  a  retinue  of 
Indians  of  inferior  rank,  marched  from  their  lodgings,  es- 
corted by  otTicers  in  showy  uniforms,  through  the  street 
lined  with  military  into  the  hall,  with  Rode,  the  chief  of 
the  Mohawks,  at  their  head,  "singing  songs  of  joy  and 
peace."  They  were  received  by  Governor  Fletcher  and 
the  foreign  commissioners  with  all  due  formality. 

And  yet,  after  all  this  parade  and  show,  almost  nothing 
was  accomplished  at  this  council.  The  Indians  were  de- 
termined to  make  peace  with  the  French  ;  they  were  un- 
willing to  fight  longer  alone,  and  without  support  from 
their  English  allies, — and  just  this  support  not  any  of  the 
colonial  delegates  could  assure  them.  Fletcher,  in  a  pri- 
vate conversation,  took  advantage  of  the  only  loophole 
left,  when  the  sachems  told  him  that  the  peace  wanted  only 
his  approbation.  He  allowed  them  to  make  peace,  pro- 
vided that  they  also  kept  faithful  to  their  covenants  with  the 
ICnglish.     lie  could,  however,  receive  uu  proposals  from 
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the  French,  as  peace  could  be  made  only  by  the  two  kings. 
But  he  asked  whether  they  would  permit  the  French  to 
build  .igain  tlie  fort  at  Cadaraqul.  When  the  Indians  an- 
swered that  they  should  never  allow  this,  Fletcher  said: 
*•  If  you  permit  the  French  to  build  anywhere  on  tliat  lake, 
there  will  be  an  end  of  your  liberty  ;  your  j)osterity  will 
become  slaves  to  the  French.  If  ever  you  should  permit 
them,  I  will  look  on  it  as  an  absolute  breach  of  the  chain 
with  us.  If  the  French  attempt  it,  give  me  notice,  and  I 
will  marcli  the  whole  force  of  my  g(jvcrnment  to  your  as- 
sistance."    This  was  not  without  its  effect.' 

The  covenant-chain  was  renewed  with  the  English,  tlie 
council  was  dissolved,  and  Fletcher  wrote  to  the  Lords  o( 
Trade  his  impressions. 

"The  Five  Nations  have  patched  up  a  peace  with  tlie 
governor  of  Canada,  being  weary  of  the  war.  All  well- 
informed  persons  here  believe  they  are  not  aliered  in  their 
aflcctions  to  this  province,  or  in  love  with  the  French. 
They  were  much  wasted  by  the  war,  and  no  longer  able  to 
bear  its  burdens  without  the  assistance  they  could  not  re- 
ceive. I  found  the  necessity  upon  me  to  acquiesce,  not 
being  in  a  situation  to  do  otherwise.  Should  it  happen 
that  they  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  French,  Virginia 
and  Maryland  would  quickly  be  in  a  llame.  Although 
much  wasted,  they  have  done  great  injury  to  the  French 
settlements.  Among  the  presents  I  intended  for  them  were 
some  guns,  powder,  and  lead,  but,  inasmuch  as  they  had 
made  peace,  I  did  not  present  them." 

Dekanissora,  when  he  was  at  Quebec,  had  promised  to 
return  in  eighty  days,  and  finish  the  negotiations  for  peace. 
Meantime  Frontenac  concentrated  his  troops  at  Montreal, 
with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  Cadaraqui  to  rebuild 
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the  fort  before  there  were  nny  fiirllier  complications.  Ills 
pi  ogress  was  stopped  by  the  appearance  of  a  few  Irotpiois 
saclienis,  who  brouglit  baci<  thirteen  prisoners,  including 
tlie  Jesuit  Milet,  ami  who  asked  hini  t<»  slop  the  war  on 
the  Englisii.  On  liis  refusal  they  notified  him  that  scino 
of  their  sachems  were  at  Albany  deliberating  on  his  pro- 
posals of  peace,  and  on  their  return  Dekanissora  would 
hasten  to  meet  him  as  agreed. 

But  Dekanissora  failed  to  keep  his  appointment,  and 
Frontenac  sent  two  of  the  proselytes  to  Onondaga  for  in- 
formation, bearing  belts  and  messages  to  tiic  Iroquois. 
These  envoys  arrived  at  Onondaga  in  time  for  a  great  In- 
dian council,  to  which  the  English  had  also  been  invited 
(January  31,  1695).  Frontenac,  while  thanking  the  Five 
Nations  for  the  surrender  of  Milet  and  his  comrades,  de- 
manded the  delivery  of  all  the  prisoners,  and  the  presence 
of  a  delegation  at  (Jucbec  in  tiie  spring  to  complete  tl  e 
peace.  He  informed  them  that  he  intenc'ed  to  put  again  a 
garrison  at  Cadaraqui,  and  that  the  eastern  Indians  had 
been  sent  to  New  England  "to  fight,  and  not  to  fetch 
beavers  this  winter,  but  scalps."  Father  Milet  sent  w<  rd 
that  Governor  Fletcher  had  delivered  to  the  French  all 
his  prisoners,  and  had  offered  to  help  Count  de  Frontenac 
destroy  all  the  Iroquois.  The  hint  of  Fletcher  at  the  Al- 
bany convention  now  produced  its  effect.  The  Indians 
absolutely  refused  to  allow  Cadaraqui  to  be  reoccupied, 
and  rejected  all  of  Frontenac's  propositions.  One  of  the 
s{ieakers  said,  addressing  Frontenac:  "  You  call  us  chil- 
dren you  have  begotten.  What  father  are  you  ?  Vcu 
deal  with  us  whom  you  call  children  as  with  hogs,  which 
arc  called  home  from  the  woods  by  Indian  corn  and  then 
put  in  prisons  until  they  are  killed." 

The  peace  negotiations  were  now  at  an  end,  but,  before 
returning  to  speak  of  the  events  which  accompanied  ihcni, 
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I  propose  to  examine  the  situation  of  the  province  of  New 
Yori^  as  to  population  and  resources,  and  learn  wliethcM- 
it  was  in  a  condition  to  prosecute  the  war  with  any  vigor, 
or  render  any  cfllcient  assistance  to  its  allies,  the  Five  X.i- 
tions. 

The  territory  of  New  York  under  the  Dutch  extend.  1 1 
from  the  Delaware  to  the  Connecticut  River,  includiiu; 
Long  Island,  when  the  English  took  possession  in  1664. 
New  Jersey  was  given  to  some  court  favorites,'  and  the 
country  on  the  south  side  of  the  Delaware  Hay  and  River, 
now  the  State  of  Delaware,  was  left  for  a  time  in  an  in- 
determinate condition,  without  a  government.  Another 
section  lying  west  of  the  Connecticut  to  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  Hudson  was  yielded  to  the  colony  of  Con- 
necticut. Tiie  population  was  now  chiefly  confined  to 
Long  Island  and  New  York.  The  large  grants  of  land  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  to  a  few  individuals  seriously 
interfered  with  the  progress  of  population,  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  province  was  very  thinly  settled,  not  only  at 
this  period,  but  for  a  long  time  afterward.  On  the  west 
side  of  tlic  Hudson,  between  the  north  line  of  New  Jersey 
and  Albany,  there  wx^re  only  two  or  three  small  villages 
in  Ulster  County.  Gradually  all  the  land  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  to  a  depth  of  twenty  nules  was  purchased 
from  the  Indians  and  opened  for  settlement.  All  the 
country  west  of  that  line  still  belonged  to  its  native  pro- 
prietors, occupied  here  and  there  by  their  cabins  and 
cornfields.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  territory  of  the  prov- 
ince which  could  be  occupied  was  confined  to  Long 
Island,  Staten  Island,  Manhattan  Island,  and  two  strips  of 
land  on  the  Hudson  River,  each  twenty  miles  wide,  ex- 
tending north  to  Saratoga,     Of  this  territory  a  few  large 
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landed  proprietors  and  the  Catskill  Mountains  occupied 
nearly  one-half. 

It  does  not  appear  tliere  was  any  census  of  tlie  inhabi- 
tants before  1698.  In  1673  the  number  of  men  in  the  ten 
Dutch  towns  of  Long  Island  was  645.  In  1678  Sir  Edmund 
Andros  estimated  llic  number  of  men  al)lo  to  bear  arms  at 
2.000.  In  1686  (iovernor  Dongau  said  that  it  was  dilTicult 
to  determine  tlie  number  of  inhabitants,  but  he  liad  ordered 
an  account  to  be  taken.     Nothing  came  of  it. 

In  1697  Governor  Fletclier  directed  a  **  perfect  census 
to  be  taken  of  the  city  and  county  of  Albany,  showing 
the  number  of  inhabitants  before  the  war  and  now  ;  how 
many  families  and  persons  removed  during  the  war;  liow 
many  were  killed  and  taken  prisoners ;  also  the  number 
of  the  Five  Nations  and  River  Indians  before  the  war  and 
now."     The  following  was  tlie  result : 

In  1689,  before  the  war,  there  were  in  the  city  and 
county  of  Albany  662  men,  340  women,  and  1,014  children. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1697,  there  were  ;^S2  men,  272 
women,  and  805  children.  During  tlie  time  of  the  war, 
124  men,  68  women,  and  209  cliildren  had  removed  to 
other  places.  Of  the  men  84  had  been  killed  by  the 
enemy,  16  taken  prisoners,  and  38  had  died  from  natural 
causes. 

Before  the  war  the  men  of  the  Five  Nations  numbered 
2,550  ;  after  the  war,  1,230.  The  River  Indians,  including 
the  Schaghticokes,  were  reduced  from  250  to  90  men. 

In  1698,  a  year  after  the  close  of  the  war,  a  particular 
enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  was  made 
by  the  direction  of  the  Earl  of  Bellomont.  It  was  found 
there  were  5,066  men,  4,677  womeji,  6,154  children,  and 
2,170  negroes — in  all,  18,067.  Of  this  total  there  were  on 
Long  Island  7,208  whites  and  1,053  negroes,  or  8,261  in 
all.     In  Albany  County  there  were   1,453  whites  and   33 
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negroes  ;  Ulster  and  Dutclicss  Counties  had  1,228  whites 
and  165  negroes  ;  New  Yorlc,  4,237  whites  and  700  ne- 
groes ;  Richmond,  1,063  whites  and  negroes  ;  Westchester, 
1,063,  and  Orange,  219. 

It  is  seen  that  there  were  only  2,681  whites  and  179 
negroes  in  the  frontier  counties  of  Albany,  Ulster,  and 
Dutchess,  while  the  bulk  of  the  population  was  in  portions 
of  the  province  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
miles  distant.  Estimates  made  by  three  well-informed 
persons,  old  residents,  in  1696,  agree  substantially  with 
the  census  of  1698.  Jacob  Lcislcr,  son  of  Jacob  Leisler, 
former  military  commandant,  and  his  friend,  Abraham 
Gouverneur,  in  the  memorial  of  1696,  stated  that  in  1688 
there  were  8,000  families  and  12,000  fighting  men  in  the 
province.  The  census  made  ten  years  afterward  by  their 
friend  and  })atroon,  Hellomont,  proved  that  they  were  in 
error,  or  that  there  had  been  a  great  diminution.  Hut 
they  were  young  men  with  a  limited  knowledge  of  the 
province  outside  of  New  York,  and  had  a  purpose  to  ac- 
complish. Their  memorial  gave  false  information  on  all 
the  facts  with  which  it  pretended  to  deal. 

The  census  of  1703  showed  a  population  of  20,748,  white 
and  black.  In  1712  (■rovernor  Hunter  ordered  a  census  to 
be  taken,  but  reported  returns  from  only  Wxq  counties, 
showing  an  increase  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  in  nine  years. 
Writing  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  on  this  subject,  the  gov- 
ernor said :  "  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  complete 
census,  the  people  being  deterred  by  a  simple  superstition 
And  observation  that  the  great  sickness  followed  the  last 
numbering  of  the  people."  Again,  in  17 15,  he  wrote,  "The 
superstition  of  the  people  is  so  unsurmountable  I  believe 
I  shall  never  obtain  a  complete  census."  This  phase  of 
census-taking  tempts  me  to  make  another  quotation. 
Governor  Hurnet  wrote,  in  1726  : 
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"I  send  you  .1  census  of  Xcw  York  taken  in  1723.  I 
would  have  had  one  taken  of  New  Jersey,  but  was  advised 
it  would  make  the  people  uneasy  to  attempt  it.  They  are 
generally  of  New  England  extraction,  and  thereby  enthu- 
siasts. They  would  take  it  for  a  repetition  of  the  sin  of 
David  in  numbering  the  people,  and  might  bring  the  like 
judgments." 

As  the  j^opulation  of  the  province  was  small,  no  large 
amount  of  revenue  could  be  expected.  It  was  derived 
rhielly  from  duties  on  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise, 
from  the  excise,  and  from  quit-rents.  In  1687  it  amount- 
ed to  ^£"3,000  currency.  The  reason  why  it  was  so  small 
was  given  by  the  Assembly  of  1693  :  **  The  ports  on  either 
side  of  us  are/nr  of  any  d\Uies,  while  this  is  clogg'd." 

Chidley  Hrooke,  collector  of  the  port  and  receiver- 
general,  rendered  an  account  of  revenues  received  and 
disbursed  from  1690  to  1696,  showing  the  entire  amount 
received  from  all  S(jurces  to  have  been  ^17,403  currency 
for  the  six  years. 

In  their  statement  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  1696,  Messrs. 
Ihooke  and  Nicoll  fixed  the  average  yearly  revenue  at 
about  ^4,000.  rietcher  at  the  same  time  said  it  was  only 
:U)out  ;:^3,ooc,  because  of  the  loss  of  trade  in  war-times, 
(iovernor  IJellomc  nt,  in  i''>98,  attributed  the  decrease  in  the 
revenues  since  1687  to  the  dishonesty  of  merchants  and 
of  the  revenue  officers,  lie  was  a  Leislerian,  a!id  as  an 
enemy  of  Fletcher  he  made  no  allowance  for  the  rev<jlu- 
lionary  troubles  and  the  burdens  of  the  war.  lie  sent  to 
the  Lords  of  Trade  a  statement  of  the  revenues  from  1692 
to  1697,  in  which  it  appears  that  the  largest  amount  re- 
ceived any  one  jear  was  ;^3,934.  He  said,  "  To  jirove  that 
Governor  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Hrooke  were  corrupt,  I  dare 
undertake  to  make  it  double  that  amotmt."  He  spoke 
without   tlic   book.     Although    the  war   was   closed,  and 
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trade  h.id  revived,  the  revenue  the  first  year  of  his  ad- 
ministration amounted  to  ;£'5,267,  and  the  next  to  ^5,400. 

Out  of  these  revenues  were  paid  tlie  salaries  of  ofiicers, 
inchiding  tiie  governcjr,  and  ail  expenses  of  tlie  govern- 
ment. An  official  in  England,  known  as  the  auditor-gen- 
eral, received  five  per  cent,  on  the  gross  receipts  for  doing 
nothing.  1 1  is  office  was  a  sinecure,  bestowed  upon  a  poor 
minister  or  a  court  favorite. 

These  statistics  are  enough  to  show  that  New  York 
alone  had  not  the  ability  to  prosecute  the  war  successfully, 
or  with  energy.  Albany  was  situated  on  the  frontiers  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  or  more  from  those  portions  of  the 
province  which  contained  the  bulk  of  the  ])<)pulation.  With 
her  few  inhabitants,  and  a  small  garrison  of  regular  sol- 
diers, slie  was  unable  to  protect  the  outlying  settlements, 
or  even  to  defend  herself.  The  greatest  danger  was  in  the 
winter,  when  there  was  no  coiinnmication  with  New  York 
except  by  Indian  runners.  The  enemy's  base  of  opera- 
tions was  at  Montreal,  whence  his  parties  started  on  their 
raids,  provided  with  all  things  necessary  for  a  winter  cam- 
paign. The  success  of  these  forays  against  Schenectady 
and  the  Mohawk  country  showed  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing a  strong  force  stationed  at  Albany  and  the  smaller 
places  in  its  vicinity,  during  the  winter  season  especially. 

The  French  in  Canada  were  not  left  to  prosecute  their 
enterprises  imaided  and  alone.  Their  home  government 
sent  out  almost  every  year  large  detachments  of  soldiers 
with  all  needed  supplies.  The  governor  was  clothed  with 
ample  authority  to  impress  into  the  service,  when  occa- 
sion required  it,  all  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  province. 
France  furnished  all  the  funds,  and  bore  all  the  expenses 
of  the  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  England  furnished  only  two  com- 
panies of  regulars  of  one  hundred  men  each.    These,  when 
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full,  were  only  suflicicnt  to  garrison  the  fort  at  New  York, 
and,  in  time  of  peace,  the  fort  at  Albany.  But  they  were  nut 
always  full.  By  death  and  desertion  they  were  sometimes 
leduced  to  one-half  of  their  complement.  Besides,  they 
were  poorly  paid  -uid  poorly  supplied.  There  was  S(jmc 
excuse  for  this  neglect  to  render  more  assistance.  Will- 
iam III.  had  hardly  ascended  the  throne  in  time  of  revo- 
lution, when  Louis  XIV.  declared  war  against  him.  To 
settle  himself  firmly  in  his  scat,  with  a  large  and  influen- 
tial party  against  him,  taxed  his  energies,  and  gave  liim 
little  time  to  consider  the  affairs  of  the  distant  colonics. 
The  war  gave  him  employment,  and  abs<^rbed  the  re- 
sources of  his  kingdom. 

In  consequence  of  Fletcher's  strong  representations  as 
to  the  poverty  of  the  province,  its  inability  to  prosecute 
the  war  and  to  hold  the  I'ive  Nations  to  their  allegiance,  he 
had  been  made  commander-in-chief  over  the  militia  of 
Connecticut  .and  governor  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  all  the 
other  colonies  were  directed  to  render  assi^^tance  to  New 
York.  These  measures  proved  to  be  insufTicient.  When 
in  the  following  October  he  visited  Il.irtfijrd.  and  asked 
fur  some  men  to  be  sent  to  Albany,  they  (juestioned  his 
commission,  and  declined  to  accede  to  Ids  demands,  but 
offered  ^600  in  country  produce  as  a  compromise.  Penn- 
sylvania, as  we  have  seen,  refused  to  do  anything,  hav- 
ing received  instructions  from  the  proprietor,  William 
Penn.  The  next  year  Fletcher's  commission  as  com- 
mander of  the  militia  of  Connecticut  was  modified,  and 
that  of  governor  of  Pennsylvania  revoked.  For  five 
years,  from  January  30,  1691,  to  December  25,  1695,  the 
other  colonies  contributed  to  the  expenses  of  the  war  as 
follows  : 

Virginia,  ;£'i,56o  ;  Maryland,  ^800  ;  East  Jersey,  ^^365; 
Connecticut,  ^600  in  country  produce,  equivalent  to  ^326 
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net  cash — total,  jC^^^S^  currency.  New  York  in  the  mean- 
time had  expended  nearly  ^^30,000.  Besides  the  money 
contrihiiti(jn,  New  Jersey  sent  sixty-five  men  to  the  fron- 
tiers for  tiie  winter  of  1693-94.' 

Tlie  English  government,  learning  that  the  measuiTS 
adopted  up  to  that  time  had  failed  to  accomplisli  the  pur- 
pose, in  August,  1694,  took  another  method  to  protect  the 
frontiers.  Hy  order  in  Council  the  several  colonics  were 
required  to  furnish  quotas  of  men  to  be  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  governor  of  New  York,  or,  if  not  men,  the 
money  to  procure  and  sustain  them.  The  quotas  assigned 
to  the  several  colonies  were  as  follows  :  Connecticut, 
120  ;  Rhode  Island,  48;  Massachusetts,  350  ;  Virginia,  240  ; 
Maryland,  160  ;  Pennsylvania,  80  ;  New  Jersey,  as  many 
within  700  as  the  governor  should  elect,  he  being  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  militia  of  that  province.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  resolved  to  strengthen  the  regular  forces 
by  the  addition  of  two  companies  of  grenadiers,  who 
arrived  in  Hoston  the  May  following,  and  thence  went  to 
New  York. 

We  will  now  go  back  to  the  time  when  the  peace  nego- 
tiations began,  and  relate  the  incidents  of  the  war  as  they 
occurred  on  the  borders.  While  peace  was  under  con- 
sideration, the  French  were  careful  that  they  themselves 
should  not  be  attacked  by  hostile  parties,  while  the  prose- 
lytes were  encouraged  to  attack  the  English  wherever 
found  accessible  and  to  keep  them  in  constant  alarm. 

Toward  the  end  of  August,  1693,  Major  Schuyler  re- 


'  Massachusetts  contribute*!  nothing.  She  was  the  most  populous  Eng- 
lish colony  in  America,  and  jiosscsscd  of  much  wealth.  Uut  the  defence 
of  her  own  settlements  in  Maine,  and  of  her  western  borders  in  the  valley 
of  Connecticut  Kivcr,  were  a  great  expense  in  men  and  money.  The  east- 
ern Indians  and  the  proselytes  in  Canad.i,  under  the  diroctiiMi  of  French 
officers,  made  frequent  and  bloody  ex{)editi(>ns  against  her  people. 
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ccived  word  tliat  a  party  of  Mohawks,  win)  were  oul  on 
the  war-path  before  anything  was  known  of  the  peace 
negotiations,  had  returned  with  two  prisoners,  one  of 
whom  they  were  torturing  and  preparing  to  burn.  He 
hastened  to  the  Mohawk  country,  as  he  had  done  before 
on  like  occasions,  to  rescue  the  man  from  liis  tormentors, 
lie  arrived  none  too  soon.  Tiie  Indians  had  torn  off  five 
of  liis  finger-nails,  and  inllicted  other  wound^.  lie 
rescued  the  captive  on  the  payment  of  ^^50  and  con- 
veyed liim  to  his  liome,  where  he  was  carefully  nursed, 
but  in  vain.  He  died  after  montlis  of  suffering.  He  was 
M.  Crevier,  a  man  of  some  conse^pience  in  Canada,  who 
had  previously  lost  a  son  in  an  attack  on  Salmon  Falls, 
New  Hampshire. 

Early  in  October,  1693,  Major  Schuyler  received  infor- 
mation so  important,  that,  although  late  at  night,  he  de- 
spatched a  messenger  to  Governor  Fletcher.  A  party  of 
l>ench  and  Indians  had  been  near  the  upper  village  of  tiic 
Mohawks.  They  had  captured  a  squaw,  cut  off  her  liair, 
and  then  released  her,  sending  a  mesr-age  to  lier  people, 
that  no  harm  would  be  done  to  them  if  they  did  not  leave 
their  castle.  She  was  sent  to  Albany,  and  while  she  was 
under  examination  anotlier  alarm  was  raised.  A  wagon 
going  to  the  Flatts  with  provisions  was  attacked,  and  two 
soldiers  were  taken  prisoners.  This  afTair  was  so  near  the 
t<jwn,  that  it  was  supposed  tliat  the  enemy  might  be  in 
fnrcc  to  make  the  long-threatened  assault  on  Albany. 
Alarm-guns  were  fired  to  warn  the  farmers,  expresses 
were  despatched  to  Esopus  for  tlie  militia,  as  well  as  to 
the  Mohawks  and  Oneidas.  The  fort  had  been  repaired, 
and  eighty-five  recruits  had  just  arrived  to  strengthen  the 
garrison. 

On  the  same  night,  Schuyler  again  writes  that  another 
party  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  had  fired  six  shots  at  men 
a8 
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ill  .1  canoe,  but  witlioiit  effect.  But  lie  had  now  become  con- 
vinced, fron]  the  reports  of  his  scouts,  that  these  ahirms  liad 
been  caused  by  small  scalping  ])arties,  and  that  there  was 
no  considerable  force  of  tijc  enemy  in  tiie  ncigliborhood. 
lie  had  been  trying  to  hire  men  to  send  as  scouts  through 
the  country  up  to  the  lakes,  but  had  not  succeeded  because 
tlic  men  wanted  their  pay  before  they  started,  and  he  had 
no  money  or  goods  of  his  own,  nor  was  he  able  to  find  men 
willing  to  advance  or  sell  on  government  credit.  The  In- 
dians were  indifTerent,  and  kept  no  watch,  lie  distrusted 
them  more  and  more,  and  feared  they  would  go  over  to 
the  enemy.  Had  Schuyler  been  aware  of  the  peace  nego- 
tiations begun  by  the  Oneida  chief,  Tareha,  he  would  have 
understood  the  apparent  indifTerencc  of  his  Indian  friends. 
These  letters  reached  Fletclier  while  he  was  in  Connecti- 
cut pleading  in  vain  for  men  to  guard  the  frontiers.  No 
wonder  lie  was  almost  in  "  despair,  knowing  not  which  way 
to  turn  for  aid  against  an  enemy  who  had  recently  received 
seven  hundred  soldiers  from  France." 

**Our  hardships  grew  upon  us,"  Fletcher  says.  "Our 
Indians  falter,  and  the  enemy  cunningly  pass  them  by  to 
turn  their  swords  against  our  farmers."  *'  The  enemy  is 
strong  and  vigilant,"  he  writes,  January  22,  1694.  "With 
their  large  forces  they  compel  our  farmers  to  flee,  and 
t.ikc  refuge  in  the  cities.  I  expect  every  hour  intelligence 
of  the  enemy's  approach.  Whilst  this  small  province 
is  thus  harassed,  our  neighbors  arc  all  at  case,  and  pur- 
chase their  private  advantages." 

In  the  fall  of  1694,  I'rontenac  mustered  a  large  force  at 
Montreal,  with  the  intention,  it  was  believed  by  some,  o*" 
making  a  winter  campaign  against  the  frontiers  of  New 
York.  This  caused  fresh  alarm.  But  Albany  had  been 
thoroughly  fortified,  and  there  were  two  hundred  men  in 
garrison  besides  a  company  ol  regulars.     The  excitement 
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soon  subsided.  It  was  afterward  learned  that  Frontcnac 
had  determined  to  take  possession  of  Cadaracjui,  but  had 
IxMii  delayed  in  his  operations  by  his  intrigues  with  tlie 
live  Nations  for  an  ap>parent  peace. 

Cadaraqui,  now  Kingston,  Canada,  is  situated  at  the  foot 
of  Lal<c  Ontario,  where  tlie  great  river  of  Canada  com- 
mences its  course  to  the  ocean.  It  was  a  point  admirably 
adapted  for  a  fort,  which,  if  occupied  by  a  garrison  sulfi- 
<  iently  strong  to  enforce  the  respect  of  the  surrounding 
natives,  could  be  abase  of  operations  against  the  Iro(juois. 
The  country  north  of  the  lake  as  far  west  as  Lake  Huron 
and  the  Detroit,  once  occupied  by  large  nations  of  Indians, 
had  been  conquered  by  the  Iroquois,  and  was  now  tlieir 
liunting-ground.  The  Count  dc  Frontenac,  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  arrived  in  1672.  The  next  year,  witli  a  con- 
siderable force,  he  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Cadaraqui, 
where  he  held  a  conference  with  the  Iroquois,  and  pro- 
rured  their  consent  for  the  erection  of  a  trading-post,  or 
tort,  subsequently  called  Fort  Frontenac.  Two  years  after- 
ward it  was  made  over  to  La  Salle,  the  great  explorer,  to- 
L^cther  with  a  large  tract  of  land  and  some  islands  in  the 
river,  on  condition  that  he  should  maintain  tlic  fort  at  his 
'  <\\n  expense.  He  was  a  friend  of  Frontenac,  wlio  shared  in 
tiie  profits  of  the  fur  trade,  now  prosecuted  with  such  sue- 
ess  as  greatly  to  diminish  the  trade  at  Montreal.  This 
awakened  jealousies,  and  gave  Frontenac  much  annoyance. 
La  Salle  was  not  contented  to  settle  down  as  a  mere  trader. 
I  le  was  ambitious  for  the  fame  of  a  discoverer.  Leaving 
l;is  property  in  charge  of  another,  he  pushed  out  into  the 
unknown  west.  After  Frontenac  was  recalled.  La  Barrc, 
Ills  successor,  seized  the  fort  as  public  property.  There 
Denonville  gathered  his  forces  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Seneca  country.  There  he  treacherously  seized  a  number 
•  f  the  Iroquois  warriors,  whom  he  sent  to  the  French  gal- 
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leys.     Mis  treachery  did  not  prosper.     lie  was  forced  to 
abandon  the  place  two  years  later. 

The  faiUire  of  La  liarre  and  Dcnonvillc  forced  Louis 
XIV.  to  turn  again  to  tlic  Count  dc  Frontcnac,  and  restore 
him  to  his  old  position  as  governor  of  Canada.  He  ar- 
rived at  Quebec  in  the  fall  of  1689,  and  hastened  to  Mont- 
real, where  he  found  Dencjnvilic,  and  learned  to  his 
disgust  that  he  had  sent  orders  to  the  commandant  of 
Fort  Frontenac  to  abandon  it.  lie  resolved  that  if  pos- 
sible the  order  should  not  be  executed,  and  immediately 
organized  a  party  of  three  hundred  men  for  the  relief  of 
the  place.  They  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  when 
they  met  the  commandant  and  the  garrison,  who  report- 
ed that  the  fort  and  stores  had  been  destroyed  according 
to  orders. 

Frontenac  had  sufTered  mucli  in  reputation  by  the 
construction  of  the  fort,  and  it  was  the  cause  of  his  recall 
seven  years  before.  He  )iad  always  adhered  to  his  con- 
victions as  to  its  usefulness,  and  now  determined  to  re- 
build and  repossess  it.  It  could  not  be  done  ia  a  day,  or 
perhaps  in  years,  in  consequence  of  the  war.  lie  would 
abide  his  time,  and  employ  all  his' resources  of  auth(jrity 
and  finesse  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 

Among  the  Iroquois  seized  by  Denonville  and  sent  to 
France  was  a  great  war-chief,  named  by  the  F'rench 
Orehaoue,  whom  his  countrymen  loved  and  mourned. 
After  Frontenac  was  reappointed  to  Canada,  he  solicited 
the  release  of  the  surviving  prisoners.  They  returned 
with  him  on  the  same  vessel.  lie  found  means  to  make 
Orehaoue  forget  his  wrongs,  and  firmly  to  attach  him  to  his 
person.  Frontenac,  before  leaving  Montreal,  despatched 
Orehaoue  and  three  other  returned  prisoners  to  Onondaga 
on  an  embassy  of  peace,  inviting  the  Iroquois  sachems  to 
visit  Iiim  at  Quebec.     Frontenac  knew  quite  well  that  he 
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could  not  repossess  Cadaraqiii  with  the  forces  then  un- 
der his  command,  unless  he  could  silence  the  opposition 
<»f  ilic  Hve  Nations  and  obtain  their  consent.  But  lie 
steadily  pursued  his  purpose,  and  Orehaoue  was  his  chief 
negotiator  for  five  years.     At  last,  in  April,  1694,  he  se- 

<  ured  a  sort  of  concession  to  his  project,  given  more  to 
obtain  the  peace  so  long  imder  consideration  than  be- 
cause the  Nations  desired  tlie  fort  to  be  rebuilt.  The 
count  had  not  gained  in  tlic  negotiations  all  he  desired, 
l)ut  enough  to  prove  to  his  friends  he  was  master  of  the 
situation,  and  cause  one  of  them  to  say  :  '*  In  tinje  of  war 
ho  compels  his  enemies  to  come  to  him  and  supplicate 
for  peace.  And  these  are  the  notorious  Irocpiois,  wiio  for- 
merly presented  but  two  belts,  one  of  war,  the  other  of 
i>cace.  Choose,  they  used  to  say  ;  it  is  indifferent  to  us 
which.    Now  they  say,  master  of  the  earth,  give  us  peace." 

Frontenac  indulged  the  hope,  in  his  last  conference  with 
Dekanissora,  that  peace  would  be  concluded  at  the  next 
appointed  meeting,  when  every  obstacle  would  be  re- 
moved from  his  re])ossessing  Cadar.acpii.  Meanwhile  he 
assembled  a  large  force  at  Montreal,  pre[)arcd  to  march  at 
a  moment's  warning.  While  waiting  for  Dekanissora  he 
was  chafing  with  impatience.  Dekanissora  did  not  return. 
Die  season  was  now  too  far  advanced  for  the  march.  He 
must  wait  until  another  year,  and  tiie  useless  negotiations 
were  continued. 

In  February,  1695,  Arnout  Viele,  who  had  been  sta- 
1  u)ned  at  Onondaga  as  the  governor's  agent,  wrote  that 
I'rontenac   had  sent  a  private    belt   to  the   Senec.is   and 

<  ayugas,  desiring  them  to  remain  neutral  and  saying 
i!iat  he  would  attack  the  Onondagas  in  the  spring, 
and  that  he  was  offended  with  Dekanissora  because  he 
iiad  not  returned  to  Canada.  Three  days  later  Viele 
writes,  that  intelligence  had  been  received  that  the  French 
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and  Indians  were  about  to  leave  Montreal  on  an  expe- 
dition against  Onondaga,  and  Dckanissora  claimed  the 
assistance  of  three  liimdrcd  men,  as  had  been  promised 
by  Governor  Fletcher.  Subsequently  a  proselyte  came 
to  Albany,  and  reported  that  the  governor  of  Canada 
would  surely  march  in  a  short  time  against  Albany  or 
Onondaga.  He  said  that  some  of  the  far  Indians  had 
asked  Frontenac  whctlier  it  was  true  that  he  was  inclined 
to  make  peace  with  the  Five  Nations  ?  and  that  he  had 
replied  that  he  had  said  so  with  his  mouth,  but  that  his 
heart  was  for  war.  Thus  Frontcnac  amused  his  enemies 
until  the  way  was  clear  to  Cadaraqui. 

Dekanissora  became  convinced  that  Frontenac  was  de- 
ceiving them,  lie  and  Sadakanahtie,  tjie  war-chief,  with 
their  wives,  visited  Governor  Fletcher  at  New  York,  on 
April  8,  1695.  Dirk  Wesscls  (Ten  IBroeck),  one  of  the 
foremost  men  of  Albany,  accompanied  tliem  as  interpreter. 
By  presents,  llatteries,  promises,  and  polite  attentions  the 
two  chiefs,  who  had  been  so  urgent  for  peace,  were  led  to 
declare  for  war.  Fletcher  was  exultant,  and  wrote  in  that 
tone  to  the  Lords  of  Trade. 

Meanwhile  the  long  war  was  becoming  exceedingly  bur- 
densome to  the  people  of  the  province.  Frontcnac,  to  con- 
ceal his  designs  on  Cadaraqui,  caused  frequent  alarms. 
Now  Albany  w.as  threatened,  now  Esopus,  or  Onondaga, 
or  all  the  Five  Nations.  He  sent  out  expeditions  into  New 
England  to  hang  about  the  distant  settlements,  and  thus 
compel  Massachusetts  to  keep  her  forces  at  home.  These 
alarms  were  the  occasion  of  extraordinary  expense.  They 
were  so  frequent  that  at  last  the  Assembly  refused  an  ap- 
propriation, alleging  that  the  numerous  detachments  were 
a  grievous  burden  to  the  people. 

This  was  on  an  occasion  when  news  came  from  Albany 
that  the  French  were  on  the  march,  either  to  repossess  Ca- 
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dPifaqui  or  against  Albany.  The  Council,  believing  tliat  it 
was  not  a  false  alarm,  and  th.at  tlic  situation  demanded 
prompt  action,  again  raised  more  money  on  their  individual 
bonds,  and  directed  Major  Schuyler  to  expend  it  for  one 
hundred  men  to  be  stationed  on  the  frontiers.  Again  ap- 
peals were  made  to  the  otiier  colonies.  Again  came  back 
the  old  answers — one,  that  their  militia  could  not  be  com- 
\)elled  to  leave  its  own  borders  ;  another,  that  men  could 
not  be  sent  without  the  consent  of  the  Assembl}',  and  that 
tlie  Council  refused  to  call  a  session  ;  another,  that  men 
would  be  sent  provided  they  were  paid  and  fed.  Mean- 
lime  the  soldiers  were  deserting  for  want  of  pay  and  sub- 
sistence. In  the  midst  of  these  perplexities  came  there- 
port,  seemingly  well  auf.henticated,  that  a  large  Frcncli 
tlect  was  on  the  coast,  and  about  to  attack  New  York, 
"the  key  of  the  province." 

Frontenac,  while  waiting  at  Montreal  for  his  opportu- 
nity, during  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  1695  sent  out 
several  parties  (^f  Indians  witli  French  ofllcers  to  harass 
the  borders.  One  of  the  parties  separated  south  of  the 
lakes  ;  one  division  went  to  the  Mohawk  country,  where 
they  captured  three  Indians  ;  the  other  took  a  Dutchman 
within  a  league  of  Albany.  All  were  not  alike  successful. 
Some  secured  "scalps  which  told  no  news."  Two  prose- 
lytes attacked  five  Dutchmen  within  hearing  distance  of 
Albany,  and  "  took  one  scalp."  Another  party  met  a 
Dutchman  on  horseback  some  distance  north  of  Albany. 
Tiiey  killed  the  horse  and  ate  it.  Hoth  the  English  and 
rVcnch  tried  to  secure  prisoners  for  the  ptn  pose  of  getting 
information,  but  the  French  Indians  were  not  i)articular 
in  this  regard,  a  scalp  beuig  worth  nearly  as  much  in  ready 
money  in  Canada  as  a  prisoner.  Two  Mohawks  fought 
three  Frenchmen  on  Lake  Champlain.  It  was  a  drawn 
battle,  one  being  wounded  on  each  side.    Fifteen  Mohawks 
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Iiad  a  battle  on  the  river  near  Montreal  with  a  party  of 
proselytes  commanded  by  a  French  officer.  The  officer 
was  killed,  and  his  Indians  fled,  reporting  they  had  killed 
six  of  the  enemy.  A  large  force  was  immediately  de- 
spatched to  the  spot,  of  whom  four  Frenchmen  were  killed 
and  the  rest  retreated.  In  July  some  French  made  a  few 
prisoners  near  Albany,  but  were  compelled  to  release  them 
to  save  their  own  lives.  They  fled  to  Canada,  but  were 
pursued  by  a  party  of  English  and  Mohawks,  who,  within 
hearing  of  the  guns  of  Montreal,  killed  two  Frenchmen 
and  took  seven  prisoners.  Soon  afterward  two  French- 
men were  killed  and  four  taken  prisoners  near  La  Prairie. 
At  Houcherville  one  man  was  killed  and  two  wounded.  At 
Cape  St.  Michel,  two  days  afterward,  three  of  tiic  bravest 
settlers  were  carried  off  by  the  Iroquois,  who  also  appeared 
in  such  force  on  the  river  above  Montreal  that  Frontenac 
despatched  seven  hundred  men  against  them,  but  witliout 
meeting  them.  Near  Fort  Cliambly  a  skirmish  took  place 
between  a  considerable  number  of  Iroquois  and  a  detach- 
ment of  French  and  Indians.  The  Iroquois  were  defeated 
and  lost  some  prisoners,  one  of  whom  was  appointed  to 
die  to  appease  'the  shades  of  two  Frenchmen  killed  in 
battle.  The  Count  de  Frontenac  invited  the  Indians 
from  a  distance  to  witness  the  spectacle,— "  to  roast  an 
Iroquois  and  drink  his  blood."  Thus  the  war  proceeded, 
fought  by  small  parties  with  varying  success,  but  without 
decisive  results. 

On  March  i6,  1695,  Major  Schuyler  appeared  at  the 
Council  with  the  intelligence  that  the  French  were  about 
to  reoccupy  Cadaraqui.  The  report  caused  much  excite- 
ment, for  it  was  believed  that  the  possession  of  that  impor- 
tant post  would  give  the  French  such  advantage  that  the 
Indian  trade  of  the  province  would  be  destroyed,  and  ulti- 
mately the  friendship  of  the  Five  Nations  would  be  lost. 
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The  Council  took  immediate  measures  to  raise  three  hun- 
ched men,  and  send  them  to  Onondaga.  Estimates  were 
made,  and  the  money  to  cover  expenses  was  borrowed  on 
the  individual  endorsements  of  the  members  of  Council. 
Tiie  information  proved  to  be  false,  and  the  alarm  sub- 
sided. But  Frontenac  kept  his  men  well  in  hand,  and 
watched  his  opportunity.  To  allay  suspicions  of  his  in- 
tentions, he  caused  it  to  be  reported  that  he  was  about  to 
invade  the  country  of  the  Onondagas,  and  chastise  them 
lor  failing  to  come  to  finish  the  peace;  and  at  another 
time,  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  an  expedition  to  New 
\'ork.  lie  managed  to  conceal  his  real  intentions  from 
I  lie  Indian  spies  and  the  English  prisoners,  some  of  whom 
he  released  and  sent  to  their  homes.  He  had  time  to 
make  complete  preparations.  The  opportunity  he  had 
Ik'cu  waiting  for  was  presented  about  the  mitldle  of  July, 
life  Iroquois  were  in  fancied  security,  and  had  withdrawn 
ihcir  watch  parties.  Tiie  way  was  clear,  and  the  expedition 
i^tarted  on  their  march  up  the  river.  It  consisted  of  seven 
liundred  picked  men  under  brave  and  prudent  officers. 
I  he  first  night  they  encamped  at  Lachine,  and  the  next 
morning  received  their  final  instructions  from  the  gov- 
ernor. The  march  from  Montreal  to  Cadaratjui  was  ardu- 
*,vts,  and  usually  required  many  days,  if  not  weeks,  to  ac- 
complish. The  work  to  be  done  was  by  no  means  light  or 
insignificant.  When  the  fort  had  been  abandoned,  all  the 
buildings  and  the  stockades  had  been  burned.  The  walls 
hail  been  undermined,  a  slow  match  had  been  applied,  and 
it  was  supposed  they  were  levelled  with  tlie  ground.  It 
was  the  assigned  work  of  the  seven  hundred  men  to  re- 
build the  fort,  with  the  necessary  barracks  and  building, 
and  put  it  in  a  complete  state  of  defence.  The  work  was 
performed  with  "wonderful  celerity."  The  walls  of  the 
fort  were  found  to  be  in  better  condition  than  was  expect* 
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cd,  as  the  mines  liad  failed  to  do  their  work  cUcctuuUy.  In- 
deed, llie  Iroquois  had  visited  tlie  place  alter  its  abandon- 
ment, and  had  found  a  quantity  of  powder  with  other  goods. 
It  did  not  require  much  time  for  seven  hundred  skilled  men 
to  make  the  necessary  repairs,  erect  the  barracks,  and  j)ut 
everything  into  proper  shape.  Guns  were  mounted,  am- 
ple supplies  of  war-material  and  provisions  were  stored, 
and  forty-eight  men  were  detailed  to  garrison  the  works. 
The  army  returned  to  Montreal  on  August  14th,  having 
been  absent  only  twenty-six  days,  and  had  not  lost  a  man. 
The  work  was  completed  without  interference,  but  not 
without  discovery.  In  view  of  what  had  been  accom- 
plished with  so  much  care  and  safety,  a  Frenc  h  writer  ex- 
claims :  **  The  sun  dispersing  the  clouds  does  not  afford 
greater  joy  to  nature  than  did  the  return  of  this  expedi- 
tion to  us.  All  Montreal  hastened  to  the  water-side, 
and  received  the  heroes  with  cheers  and  every  demonslr;i- 
tion  of  joy." 

On  August  28th,  Governor  Fletciier  informed  his  Ct)un- 
cil  that  I'rontcnac,  with  all  his  available  forces,  "was  en- 
deavoring to  repossess  Cadaraqui,  and  the  Five  Nations 
called  for  assistance.  It  was  ordered  that  as  many  men 
as  could  be  sj)ared  from  the  frontiers  should  march  to 
their  aid.  Major  Schuyler,  then  in  New  York,  was  direct- 
ed to  hasten  his  return  to  Albany,  take  command  of  the 
forces,  including  volunteers,  and  march  to  the  Mohawk 
country,  in  order  to  show  to  the  Five  Nations  the  readiness 
of  the  government  to  join  them  in  repelling  the  enemy.  At 
the  same  time  a  letter  was  received  from  Ccjnnecticut,  in  nn- 
swer  to  one  requesting  them  to  send  men  to  the  frontiers 
to  meet  this  emergency.  Assistance  was  denied,  unless 
the  province  of  New  York  shoidd  pay  all  the  expenses. 

The  news  that  Cadaraqui  had  been  actually  occupied  by 
the  French  was  brought  to  Albany  early  in  September  by 
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some  Mohawk  sachems,  who  demanded  five  hundred  men 
to  help  expel  them.  '*  Send  us  tlie  men,"  said  they,  *'  and 
we  will  furnish  the  canoes  to  transport  them  across  the 
lake."  They  admitted  tliat  the  building  of  the  fort  was  a 
surprise,  and  in  palliation  of  their  fault  for  not  keeping 
better  watch  they  explained  that  one  himdred  and  fifty  of 
their  warriors  had  been  stationed  on  the  lake  to  watcli  the 
movements  of  the  French,  but  having  captured  a  party  of 
western  Indians  on  their  way  to  Montreal  tliey  returned 
home,  as  was  their  custom,  to  celebrate  their  victory  by 
roasting  the  captives.  It  was  while  they  were  thus  en- 
gaged that  Frontenac  seized  the  opportunity  of  re-estab- 
lishing the  fort. 

Tiic  news  was  confirmed  by  a  party  of  Oneidas,  who 
adde:l,  that  the  French  had  nlrcady  sent  out  parties  from 
the  fort  against  their  nation,  and  they  earnestly  entreated 
to  be  supplied  with  ammunition  with  which  to  defend 
themselves. 

On  receipt  of  this  intelligence  at  New  York,  it  was 
agreed  that  all  possible  rare  should  be  used  to  encourage 
and  support  their  Indian  allies,  and  to  this  end  the  gov- 
ernor shoidd  go  to  Albany  and  place  himself  in  c«)mmuni- 
cation  with  them. 

The  governor,  on  September  iKth,  held  a  conference  at 
Albany  with  a  few  sacliems.  The  Indians  expected  as- 
j  islance,  as  liad  been  promised,  to  expel  the  French  from 
a  ])lace  which  was  the  key  to  their  country,  and  believed 
by  all  to  be  a  position  whence  great  injury  could  be  done 
not  only  to  the  Five  Nations,  but  to  the  whole  province. 
It  was  now  too  late  in  tlie  season  to  send  the  men  they 
asked,  and  it  was  a  perplexing  question  how  to  deal  with 
ihem  on  this  occasion  so  as  not  to  offend  or  discourage 
I  hem. 

Fletcher  threw  all  the  blame  on  the  Indians,  told  them 
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that  it  was  too  late  for  an  expedition  that  autumn,  and 
pacified  them  with  liberal  presents.  But  he  returned  t«> 
New  York  despondent,  and  indignant  with  the  otiicr  cul- 
(mies,  which  had  left  him  in  the  lurch.  In  the  middle  of 
October  he  was  summoned  back  to  meet  once  more  his 
Indian  allies. 

Before  his  arrival,  Dekanissora,  the  eloquent,  and  sev- 
eral other  sachems  had,  on  October  19th,  demanded  an  au- 
dience of  Peter  Schuyler.  They  were  in  no  friendly  mood. 
"In  the  spring,"  Dekanissora  began,  "you  bade  us  be 
watchful,  and  give  you  notice  of  any  attempt  to  rebuild 
Cadaraqui.  We  did  give  you  notice  twice — first,  that  the 
French  had  begun  their  march  ;  and  again,  that  they  were 
on  the  way.  We  alone  could  not  prevent  them  reacliing 
the  fort,  and  you  did  not  come  to  our  help  as  promised. 
Vou  tell  us  we  are  one  flesh  and  blood,  and  yet  y(ju  did 
not  come  to  our  assistance.  We  see  many  redcoats  here, 
but  none  came  to  us.  Pray,  tell  us  why?  If  we  are 
friends  and  brethren,  why  not  together  fight  for  our  rights, 
and  together  die  in  defending  them  ?" 

Their  temper  was  such  that  there  was  no  use  of  at- 
tempting to  reason  with  them.  Means,  however,  were 
found  to  pacify  them,  and  induce  them  to  wait  for  the 
governor.  Fletcher  arrived  the  next  day,  and  on  being 
made  acquainted  with  what  had  occurred,  made  reply  in 
almost  the  same  words  that  lie  had  spoken  a  month  before. 
Presents  were  made,  and  Dekanissora  was  mollified. 

On  his  next  meeting  with  his  Council,  the  gcnernor  was 
not  in  his  usual  amiable  frame  of  mind  when  returning 
from  a  successful  conference.  He  was  indignant.  lie 
said  that  the  Indian  sachems  had  never  been  so  insolent, 
nor  had  told  so  many  absolute  falsehoods.  He  was  on  the 
whole  greatly  disgusted  with  Ids  Indian  allies.  The  Coun- 
cil soothed  him  with  pleasant  words,  and  advised  him  to 
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lay  the  whole  history  of  these  proceedings  before  the 
king,  and  particularly  to  inform  him  how  impossible  it 
was  to  procure  assistance  from  the  other  colonics. 

Count  de  Frontenac  had  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
his  purpose  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  enemi'.'s  at 
home  and  abroad.  In  Canada  his  old  opponents  were  still 
active.  They  considered  that  the  reoccupation  of  Ca- 
daraqui  involved  an  unnecessary  expense,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  impressing  their  views  ujum  the  Frencii  (Gov- 
ernment, who  sent  instructions  prohijjiting  it.  The  order 
reached  the  governor  after  the  work  was  done.  I'rontenac 
was  able  to  form  a  more  correct  and  unbiassed  judgment 
than  his  opponents,  wlio  feared  that  the  fort  might  again  be 
occupied  by  a  great  Indian  trader,  like  La  Salle,  and  who 
opposed  the  project  from  selfish  means.  I'rontenac  believed 
tliat  in  the  end  it  would  benefit  Canadian  merchants  by 
directing  all  the  fur  trade  down  tiie  river,  instead  of  los- 
ing much  of  it  through  the  Five  Nations  to  New  York, 
(^adaraqui  would  shut  out  from  the  regions  north  of  the 
lake  all  enemies  of  the  French,  and  become  a  base  of 
future  operations  against  the  Iroquois.  I>ut  whatever  the 
result,  it  was  now  an  accomplisiied  fact,  and  the  old  count 
resolved  that  this  point  of  vantage  should  not  be  aban- 
doned. 

The  Five  Nations,  who  had  been  so  desirous  of  peace, 
were  now  actively  engaged,  and  were  the  only  fighters  on 
the  part  of  the  English.  Fletcher  had  all  he  could  do  to 
keep  sufiicicnt  men  in  the  garrisons  to  giiard  against  sur- 
;)rise.  None  could  be  spared  to  accompany  his  allies  on 
their  raids.  But  he  watched  the  results  with  interest. 
Among  the  historical  MSS.  is  a  curious  paper,  entitled  a 
"Memorandum  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  P^ive  Na- 
tions since  the  spring  concerning  the  war  to  September  12, 
1695."     It  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  each  party  who  had  been 
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out  and  returned,  witli  the  results.  At  the  end  it  gives  the 
*•  Summary  "  of  eleven  parties. 

"  French  killed,  15  ;  ditto  prisoners,  10  ;  Indians  killed, 
3  ;  ditto  prisoners,  14 — in  all,  42.  There  are  yet  five  par- 
ties out,  one  of  which  is  led  by  a  white  man." 

As  to  what  was  accomplished  by  the  *'  five  parties  still 
out,"  we  are  not  informed,  nor  are  we  able  to  learn  that 
there  was  any  more  fighting  on  the  borders  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  The  deep  snow  of  the  winter  put  a  stop 
to  all  active  operations.  As  soon  as  they  could  march,  the 
])roselytes  made  incursions  into  the  Mohawk  country  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Albany.  They  secured  two  scalps 
and  three  prisoners.  As  an  offset,  the  Moliawks  captured 
two  men  and  wounded  anotlier  at  Lachine.  IJut  if  little 
harm  was  done  by  the  enemy,  the  frontiers  were  not  with- 
out excitement.  Sixteen  soldiers  of  the  garrison  at  Schen- 
ectady deserted  in  the  night  of  January  10,  1696.  They 
were  pursued  by  their  officer,  with  a  squad  of  soldiers  and 
citizens.  They  were  overtaken  in  the  afternoon,  and  re- 
fusing to  surrender  some  of  them  were  killed.  The  others 
were  secured  by  the  energetic  oflTicer  and  carried  to  prison. 
The  affair  caused  such  excitement  for  a  time  that  the  war 
was  almost  forgotten. 

Although  little  was  accomplished  in  the  winter  against 
the  English,  Frontenac  was  prepared  to  strike  the  Five 
Naticjns,  and  for  this  purpose  had  collected  a  considerable 
army  at  Montreal  for  a  winter  campaign.  His  critics  and 
his  government  had  goaded  him  to  almost  any  undertaking 
to  recover  his  reputation,  which  had  been  injured  by  his 
peace  negotiations  with  savages,  who,  it  was  believed,  had 
outwitted  him.  It  was  his  intention  to  march  against  the 
Onondagas,  who  had  most  offended  him.  The  severity  of 
the  season  and  the  great  depth  of  snow  were  obstacles  not 
to  be  overcome.     lie  then  resolved  to  pay  the  Mohawks 
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another  visit.  Tiiis  design  was  also  abandoned,  because 
inlelligcncc  liad  been  conveyed  to  tl»e  Englisjj,  who  were 
there,  and,  with  tlie  Moliawks,  awaited  the  assault  with  a 
"  Ihm  foot."  He  then  selected  three  hundred  of  lushest 
men  for  a  scout  in  the  hunting-grounds  <jf  the  Irocniui ; 
lying,  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa  Riveis. 
After  a  march  of  three  days  this  j)arty  was  detained  by  a 
fall  of  snow  which  continued  thirteen  days.  They  then 
procured  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions  and  continued  their 
progress.  Near  Cadaracjui  they  captured  eight  and  killed 
tluee  Iroquois.  The  conunander  of  the  troops  returned 
lo  Montreal  on  March  20th.  He  reported,  "that  through- 
out the  entire  forest  he  found  seven  feet  of  snow."  Four 
of  the  prisoners  were  publicly  burned  at  Montreal,  by  or- 
der of  Krontcnac. 

"  At  length,"  says  the  French  narrator,  "arrived  the  time 
lor  the  Great  Kettle.  The  negotiations  for  pr-ace,  hitherto 
fruitless,  showed  c»)n(:lusively  that  the  Inxpiois  would 
never  be  brought  tt)  terms  cxcej^t  by  force  of  arms.  The 
Onondagr.  nation  was  the  UKJSt  nuitinous,  and  ought  to  be 
first  jiunished.  The  count  had  wholly  divested  himself  of 
liiose  humane  sentiments  which  remain  in  the  heart  of 
a  good  father  notwitlistandiug  his  children's  repeated 
laults.  Severe  chastisement  became  now  necessary,  mild- 
ness having  been  hitherto  useless  ;  but  this  great  remedy 
should  not  be  applied,  except  efficaciously.  The  occasion 
w.'is  favorable,  and  the  entrepot  of  Fort  Frontenac  (Cada- 
raijui)  invited  us  not  to  defer  operations  any  longer." 
The  preparations  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
<  tiling  winter  were  now  complete.  Nothing  could  be  added 
lo  ensure  success.  Kverything  was  kept  in  readiness  at 
Montreal.  On  June  i6th  the  count  set  out  from  Ouebec, 
having  been  preceded  by  the  militia  and  by  the  Abenaki 
iiid  Huron  Indians,     lie  arrived  at  Montreal  on  June  22i\, 
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and  devoted  several  days  to  the  details  of  the  expedition. 
On  July  4th  the  army  was  at  Lachine,  and  on  tiic  6ih 
encamped  at  Isle  Perrot,  where  the  order  of  march  was 
arranged.  Five  hundred  Indians  were  sc  distributed  that 
a  greater  part  of  thcni  were  always  w'th  the  vanguard, 
which  was  composed  of  two  hundred  regulars.  These 
were  followed  by  the  boats  containing  provisions  and  bag- 
gage, in  charge  of  the  Canadian  militia.  M.  de  Callicres 
commanded  the  vanguard,  having  in  charge  the  cannon 
and  mortars  with  their  api)urtenan(cs.  Next  was  the 
count,  surrounded  by  his  stafT,  the  chief  engineer,  and 
the  gentlemen  volunteers.  Four  battali<jns  of  militia,  un- 
der command  of  the  governor  of  Three  Rivers,  formed 
the  centre.  The  rear,  consisting  of  two  hundred  regulars 
and  two  hundred  Indians,  was  commanded  by  M.  de  Vau- 
dreuil.  All  the  veteran  ofllcers  of  Canada  were  distribut- 
ed among  tiie  troops.  The  proselytes  and  other  Indians 
were  in  charge  of  experienced  French  oflicers  accustomed 
to  Indian  warfare.  This  order  of  march  was  not  broken 
during  the  whole  expedition,  except  that  the  van  and  rear 
exchanged  places  on  alternate  days. 

Fourteen  days  after  leaving  Lachine  the  army  arrived  at 
Fort  Frontenac,  a  short  passage  for  so  large  an  army  up  a 
river  abounding  in  rapids.  At  the  fort  there  was  a  deten- 
tion of  seven  days,  waiting  for  a  re-enforcement  of  Ottawa 
Indians  which  did  not  come.  Leaving  the  sick  and  dis- 
abled to  the  care  of  the  surgeons,  Frontenac  crossed  to 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  July  281)1 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego  River,  "  the  river  of 
the  Onondagas."  *  This  narrow  stream  was  difficult  of 
navigation,  and  at  one  place  the  boats  and  canoes  witli 
their  freight  were  taken  from  the  water  and  <  arricd 
around  the  falls.  The  army  made  only  five  leagues  in 
two  days  from  dawn    to  dark.     Frontenat,  now  seventy- 
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four  years  old,  unable  to  walk,  was  carried  in  his  canoe 
over  the  carrying-place  on  tiic  siiouldcrs  (»f  fifty  Indians 
singing  and  uttering  yells  of  joy.  When  tiie  army  arrived 
at  J.ake  Onondaga,  tiiey  coasted  in  two  divisions  ak)ng  the 
sliores,  and  landed  at  tlie  head  '*  sWord  in  hand."  Here  a 
fort  was  built  for  the  safe  nrotection  of  the  boats  and 
cnnocs.  After  leaving  the  temporary  fort,  the  army 
marched  half  a  league  and  camped  at  a  pla(  e  called  l!ie 
Salt  .Springs.  These  springs  excited  the  admiration  c)f 
the  French.  They  wished  them  at  ( juebcc,  for  tiiey  would 
at  that  place  make  the  "codfishery  very  easy." 

With  great  toil  and  difficulty  the  army  reached  the  ob- 
jective point  on  August  4th.  IJut  the  viUage  and  fort,  the 
capital  of  the  Iroquois  nations,  were  in  ashes.  The  Onon- 
dagas,  having  sent  their  women  and  children  to  a  place  of 
safety,  aided  by  the  Senecas  and  Cayugas,  had  determined 
to  defend  their  homes.  IJtit  learning  by  their  scouts,  and 
from  deserters  from  the  enemy,  tliat  the  French  were  too 
strong  to  hope  for  success,  they  burned  their  cabins  with 
tiie  triple  palisades  of  their  village,  and  withdrew  to  the 
forests.  The  French  lost  the  glory  of  their  cajHure  by 
siege  and  assault,  but  they  consoled  themselves  that  In- 
dians never  stand  before  a  considerable  force.  The  count 
was  carried  about  in  lus  chair,  surrounded  by  his  guard, 
issuing  orders,  and  seeing  all  his  j)lans  fully  carried  out. 
He  expected  to  reap  a  large  reward,  and  be  covered  with 
glory.  Finding  no  enemy  to  fight,  no  fortifications  to  as- 
sault with  cannon  and  mortars,  tlie  French  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  destruction  of  the  corn  in  the  fields  and  the 
granaries,  and  to  the  plunder,  consisting  of  old  hatchets, 
l)elts,  and  peltries.  One  man  too  old  to  walk  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  given  to  the  Indian  allies,  who  put  him  to 
death,  in  their  usual  barbarous  manner,  by  slow  tortures. 
Not  a  murmur  escaped  his  lips.  An  Indian  stabbed  iiim 
29 
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to  end  his  sufferings.  He  exclaimed,  "I  thank  thee,  but 
you  ought  rather  to  finish  the  work  by  fire.  Learn,  ye 
Frencli  dogs,  how  to  suffer  ;  and  ye  Indians,  dogs  of  dogs, 
learn  how  to  die  wlien  ye  arc  tortured  and  killed." 

While  the  main  army  was  at  Onondaga,  a  detachment 
was  sent  against  the  Oneidas,  under  'M.  de  Vaudreuil. 
When  he  approached  one  of  the  villages,  he  was  met  by  a 
deputation,  who  olTered  their  submission  and  requested 
him  not  to  destroy  their  corn.  They  had  a  right  to  expect 
this  favor,  for  here  had  resided  the  Priest  Milct,  and  many 
of  them  were  his  proselytes.  Vaudreuil  replied,  that  he 
would  not  only  destroy  the  corn,  but  the  village  also,  for 
when  ihey  were  in  Canada,  whither  he  proposed  to  carry 
them,  they  w«)uld  want  neither  corn  nor  villages,  lie  was 
as  good  as  his  word,  although  lie  caught  only  a  few  *'  to 
carry  to  Canada,"  the  greater  number  having  lied.  A 
Mohawk,  who  had  lived  among  the  proselytes,  but  had 
come  to  Oneida,  surrendered  himself.  He  was  tre.itcd  as 
a  deserter,  and  at  Onondaga  was  tortured  and  burned. 
Truly  was  it  said  that  Frontenac  **  divested  himself  of  the 
sentiments  of  humanity."  Vaudreuil  made  quick  work 
of  the  duty  assigned  him,  hastened  doubtless  by  the  re- 
port of  a  large  army  of  English  and  Mohawks  on  the 
way  to  oppose  him.  lie  returned  to  his  chief  s<joner  than 
expected,  with  thirty-five  Oneidas,  and  four  Frenchmen 
who  had  been  prisoners  with  that  tribe. 

Frontenac,  having  destroyed  the  corn,  tortured  and 
killed  one  Onondaga  and  one  Mohawk,  began  his  retreat 
on  the  9th,  and  on  August  15th  arrived  at  Fort  Frontenac. 
He  accomplished  so  little,  and  his  stay  in  the  country  was 
so  short,  that  it  may  be  fairly  supposed  his  retreat  was 
precipitated  by  the  report  that  Fletcher  would  soon  be  on 
him  with  an  "army  more  numerous  than  the  trees  in  the 
woods."     On  his  retreat  the  Iroquois  hung  on  the  skirts 
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of  the  army  and  obtained  some  scalps.  They  attacked  the 
French  in  their  boats  on  the  river,  and  caused  the  lijss  uf 
many  lives  by  drowning.  The  C(.)unt  arrived  at  Montreal 
on  Auji^ust  20th,  and  closed  his  campaign  by  roasting 
another  Moliawk  prisoner  at  a  slow  fire. 

Sucdi  were  the  results  of  this  expensive  exi)edili(>n  (but 
**  the  expense  did  nijt  merit  consideration")  by  an  army 
of  over  3,000  men,  with  artillery  and  other  nuniiti(jns  of 
war,  against  a  few  hundred  savages.  However  great  the 
expense,  and  however  small  tlie  results,  Frontenac  ex- 
prerscd  himself  as  satisfied.  The  king  approved  of  all 
that  lie  had  done,  and  encouraged  him  to  jiersevere  by 
holding  out  the  hope  of  reward. 

The  prediction  that  the  Onondagas  would  die  of  starva- 
tion did  not  prove  true.  The  succors  received  from  the 
English  and  from  the  other  Indian  nations  were  abundant. 
Their  hunting  and  fishing  were  successful  ;  their  cabins 
were  quickly  rebuilt,  and  they  were  comfortable  in  their 
way.  Not  so  in  Canada.  Tlie  w  ithdrawal  of  the  farmers 
and  laborers  from  their  employment  to  enter  the  ranks 
of  the  army  prevented  the  planting  of  the  usual  spring 
grains.  Of  these  there  was  a  small  harvest.  The  fear  of 
Iroquois  scalping  parties  interfered  with  the  reaping  oi  the 
winter  wheat.  On  the  whole  tlierc  was  so  much  scarcity 
of  food  that  the  government  was  obliged  to  intervene,  and 
fix  the  prices  to  prevent  extortion.  Callieres  could  not 
support  the  troops  stationed  at  Montreal,  and  sent  them 
to  Ouebcc.  The  famine  was  severe,  and  Fnjntenac  was 
obliged  to  abandon  all  his  projected  winter  expeditions. 

In  July  rumors  were  alloat  in  New  York  of  the  French 
invasion  of  the  Onondaga  country.  Governor  Fletcher 
was  ready  to  go,  and  urged  that  some  troops  be  sent  for- 
ward to  show  our  friendly  zeal,  but  the  Council  objected 
to  the  expense  of  doing  this  on  mere  rumor,  especially 
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as  there  was  no  money  in  the  treasury.  On  August  2d 
Fletclier  received  sure  inteUigence  that  three  tliousand 
Frencli  were  in  the  country  (jf  tiie  Five  Nations,  and  that 
Albany  was  in  a  state  of  fearful  consternation.  It  was 
feared  that  the  disphiy  of  so  nuicli  power  would  alienate 
those  ancient  allies,  and  attach  them  to  their  enemies.  If 
this  should  happen  the  frontiers  would  be  desolated.  He 
did  not  wait  for  the  advice  of  the  Council,  but  hurried  up 
the  river  to  the  scene  of  fear  and  alarm. 

On  arriving  at  Albany  he  called  a  council  of  war.  lie 
explained  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  learned  the  French  were 
in  the  Indian  country,  he  had  written  to  Connecticut  and 
New  Jersey  asking  for  assistance,  had  ordered  tlie  bat- 
teries and  fort  to  be  put  in  a  proper  state  of  defence 
against  an  apprehended  attack  by  sea,  and  had  come  off 
with  a  part  of  the  garrison.  In  view  of  the  alarming  state 
of  the  country,  he  proposed  to  send  some  troops  into  the 
Mohawk  country  to  cover  the  retreat  of  tlie  Onondagas 
and  Oneidas,  and  to  show  them  his  willingness  to  render 
all  the  aid  in  his  power.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Council, 
that,  the  enemy  having  retreated,  it  would  be  a  useless  ex- 
pense to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  tlie  governor.  Hut  they 
advised  that  the  Oneida  sachems  then  in  town  should  be 
condoled  for  their  loss  in  a  public  meeting  of  all  the  civil 
and  military  officers  present,  at  which  time  there  should 
also  be  a  consultation  as  to  the  proper  methods  to  be 
adopted  for  restoring  the  destroyed  Indian  villages.  The 
governor  yielded  to  this  advice.  The  misfortunes  of  the 
Oneidas  were  condoled  in  the  usual  form,  and  a  report  on 
the  restoration  of  the  Onondagas  to  their  country  was  ap- 
proved. 

As  nothing  more  could  then  be  done,  the  governor  re- 
organized the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Indian  Affairs. 
These  affairs  had  been  managed  sometimes  by  the  mag- 
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istratcs  t)f  Albany,  at  otlicrs  ])y  tl»c  English  military  ofii- 
ccrs,  and  again  by  the  militia  captains,  or  the  aldermen. 
I'ietcher  now  created  an  independent  board,  consisting  of 
Major  Peter  Schuyler,  Godfrey  Dellius,  Evert  lianckcr, 
Dirk  Wesscls,  and  the  mayor  of  Albany.  It  was  tlic  duty 
of  the  board  to  transact  all  important  business  with  the  In- 
dians in  the  governor's  absence,  and  to  report  to  him  and 
tiie  Council.  The  board  was  supplied  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  money  (one  hundred  pounds),  to  be  expended 
in  presents  to  sacliems  who  chanced  to  visit  Albany,  for 
interpreters,  messengers,  and  necessary  expenses.  The 
amount  allotted  to  this  board,  and  that  given  to  Sir  Will- 
iam Johnson,  sole  agent,  less  than  fifty  years  afterward, 
present  a  striking  contrast. 

Measures  were  taken  to  supply  the  destitute  Onondagas 
and  Oncidas  with  food,  and  to  this  end  the  exportation 
of  ccjrn  from  Albany  was  ])roliibited  until  the  Hoard  of 
Commissioners  had  procured  a  full  supply  for  their  wants. 

As  had  been  known  for  years,  the  French  were  de- 
termined on  the  capture  of  the  whole  province  at  the  first 
favorable  opportunity,  and  iiad  arranged  a  plan  oi  attack 
by  sea  and  land.  New  York  was  to  have  been  taken  by 
the  lleet,  while  the  governor  of  Canada  marched  from 
Montreal  on  Albany,  and  thence  down  the  river  to  meet 
the  fleet.  After  Fletcher's  return  from  the  frontiers,  to- 
wards the  end  of  August,  it  was  reported  from  Boston  thnt 
a  French  squadron  was  on  the  coast,  which,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  Frontenac's  declafations,  led  the  authorities 
to  believe  that  the  long-contemplated  invasion  was  near 
at  hand.  The  governor  wished  to  go  to  Albany  to  meet 
Frontenac  "sword  ir  liand,"  but  the  Council  would  not 
agree  to  this,  and  thought  it  more  for  the  interests  of 
the  province  that  he  s'lould  "abide  in  Now  York."  It 
proved  to  be  a  false  rdarm,  but  none  the  less  expensive  to 
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an  impoverished  people.  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey 
responded  to  a  certain  extent  to  appeals  for  assistance. 
They,  however,  felt  the  hardships  of  the  situation.  There 
had  been  so  many  false  alarms,  and  they  had  been  so 
often  called  on  for  aid,  to  which  they  had  felt  obliged  to 
give  some  sort  of  answer,  that  they  had  come  to  foci  that 
tliey  were  annoyed  without  reason. 

The  Five  Nations  accepted  the  invitation  to  meet  the 
governor  in  council,  and  appointed  the  latter  part  of 
September  for  the  meeting.  Ten  days  after  his  arrival  at 
Albany,  Fletcher  had  a  pleasant  and  satisfactory  inter- 
view with  some  Onondaga  and  Oneida  sachems.  Later, 
after  the  sachems  of  the  other  three  nations  came  to  town, 
he  gave  a  public  reception  to  all  tiie  Indian  representa- 
tives, and  made  a  speech  suitable  to  the  occasion.  At  its 
conclusion  he  distributed  the  presents  received  from  Eng- 
land and  furnished  by  the  province,  altogether  amounting 
to  j(^06o  currency,  of  which  ;^2oo  stcrlhig,  or  j(^26o  cur- 
rency, were  contributed  by  tlie  king. 

The  sachems  thanked  tiie  governor  f(jr  the  generous 
presents,  particularly  for  the  fifty-four  brass  kettles  in 
which  to  cook  their  food,  their  old  ones  having  becm 
stolen  by  the  enemy.  They  were  as  hearty  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  friendship  and  allegiance  as  on  any  former 
occasion.  The  recent  invasion  of  the  Onondaga  country 
had  not  alienated  their  affection.  However,  they  asked 
tliat,  inasmuch  as  they  were  now  greatly  reduced,  some 
means  might  be  devised  to  conquer  Canada,  or  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  make  peace  on  the  best  possible 
terms,  for  they  were  utterly  unable  to  prosecute  the  war 
alone.  The  covenant-chain  was  renewed  with  all  the  Five 
Nations  by  Governor  Fletcher  on  behalf  of  all  the  colo- 
nies. The  conference  separated  with  the  best  of  feel- 
ings. 
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Meantime  the  predatory  warfare  continued,  but  was  not 
jirosecuted  witli  uhk  li  zeal  or  success.  Toward  the  close 
of  September,  1696,  a  party  of  Frencli  left  Montreal  for 
tlie  frontiers  of  New  York,  guided  by  a  proselyte.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Albany  tliey  separated  ;  the  major  part,  un- 
<ler  Captain  Dubeau,  on  the  way  to  Kinderhook,  was  at- 
tacked by  some  River  Indians  and  defeated  with  loss,  the 
captain  being  mortally  wounded.  The  remainder  of  his 
party  were  pursued.  Some  were  killed  or  taken  prison- 
ers, and  the  others  perished  on  the  way  home.  The  eight 
viio  left  the  party  near  Albany  returned  toward  Canada. 
They  met  some  proselytes,  and  mistaking  each  other  for 
enemies  a  skirmish  took  place,  in  which  some  of  the 
French  were  wounded  and  the  chief  of  the  proselytes  was 
killed.  The  French  mournerl  the  loss  of  a  brave  man  and 
active  partisan  ;  the  English  rejoiced  tliat  a  man  who  had 
been  a  great  scourge  to  the  farmers  and  unguarded  trav- 
ellers had  at  last  been  put  to  death.  lie  had  taken 
many  scalps  and  a  few  ])risoners.  Nominally  a  Christian, 
he  was  as  cruel  and  barbarous  as  though  he  had  never 
heard  the  gospel  of  peace. 

The  rumors  of  a  contemplated  expedition  in  force 
against  Albany,  apj)arently  well  authenticated,  induced 
(iovernor  Fletcher  to  make  arrangements  to  spend  the 
winter  on  the  frontier,  and  in  person  direct  the  operations 
fv)r  its  defence.  His  journey  was  not  a  comfortable  one. 
He  left  New  York  on  November  loth,  and  before  reach- 
ing Ulster  was  twice  forced  aground  by  contrary'  winds. 
Above  Ulster  the  ice  closed  around  him  and  he  was 
obliged  to  land.  After  leaving  the  vessel  and  reaching  the 
shore  over  the  ice,  he  walked  five  miles  to  Patcokc  (Clav- 
erack),  where  he  lodged  in  "his  clothes  with  Dundalk  ac- 
commodation." By  accident  Major  Schuyler  was  in  the 
neighborhood,    and    came    to    his   relief.      He    reached 
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Albany  on  tlic  21st,  crossing  from  Grecnbusli  on  the  ice 
"afoot." 

In  December  lie  met  the  sachems  of  the  River  Indians, 
and  paid  them  the  stipulated  reward  for  the  French,  whom 
they  had  killed  and  captured  in  October — six  pounds  a 
head.  I3y  an  Oneida  chief  he  ^cui  a  belt  and  messnge  to 
the  Five  Nations,  calling  a  conference  in  Albany.  To  tlie 
Oneidas  he  sent  an<jther  message,  inquiring  what  business 
tiiey  had  recently  transacted  with  the  governor  of  Canada  ? 
They  replied  that  Frontenac  had  sent  them  a  belt,  telling 
them  that  by  his  late  invasion  of  their  country  he  had  only 
whipped  them  a  little,  but  that  if  they  still  adhered  to  the 
English  he  would  come  again,  and  utterly  destroy  them. 
That  they  answered,  "If  you  succeed  in  destroying  Al- 
bany, as  you  threaten,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 
But  we  think  the  governor  of  New  York  can  hold  his 
own,  and  as  long  as  he  keeps  his  legs  we  v.ill  adhere  to 
him.  When  they  are  knocked  from  under  him,  possi- 
bly we  may  come  to  you,  but  for  the  present  we  will 
wait." 

During  the  winter  the  governor  was  not  idle,  although 
no  enemy  appeared.  Frontenac  had  made  great  threats  ; 
but  by  reason  of  the  famine  he  was  unable  to  execute 
them.  The  Indian  question  was  one  of  absorbing  interest, 
and  the  governor  gave  it  much  attention.  The  Five  Na- 
tions had  become  demoralized  by  the  repeated  invasions 
of  their  country.  All  but  one  had  been  visited  by  the 
French.  Their  villages  and  corn  had  been  destroyed. 
They  had  fought  without  assistance,  and  were  the  princi- 
pal sufTerers.  They  saw  that  their  English  allies  had  not 
the  ability  to  protect  them.  They  now  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion either  to  make  peace  or  to  abandon  their  country.  It 
required  all  the  governor's  address  to  overcome  their  con- 
victions and  hold  them  steady. 
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The  new  Board  of  Connnissioners  for  Indian  Aflalrs  re- 
ported, on  January  4,  1697  : 

"That  the  late  invasion  of  the  Frencli  in  their  country 
has  put  three  of  the  nations,  viz.,  tlic  Mohawks,  Oneidas, 
and  Onondagas,  in  such  a  consternation  that  very  few  of 
them  live  in  their  castles,  and  now  are  very  well  assured 
that  nothinj^  but  your  excellency's  presence  here  this 
winter  kept  them  in  their  country.  And  we  further  find, 
by  certain  information  which  we  have  received  from  some 
of  their  chief  people,  that  in  case  they  are  not  covered 
with  such  a  body  of  men  as  may  protect  liiem  fron^.  the 
iiisidts  of  the  French,  they  will  leave  the  government, 
which  will  not  only  be  of  consecpience  to  this  province, 
but  to  others  of  his  majesty's  domniions  on  the  main, 

"That  this  last  fall  some  of  the  Oneidas  with  their  fam- 
ilies (by  the  inducement  of  Frencli  emissaries)  are  gone 
over  to  Canada,  and  also  (these  emissaries)  have  appointed 
a  time  next  spring  to  be  among  the  naticjns  again,  which 
correspondence  cannot  be  well  prevented. 

"  That  we  are  apprehensive  the  Governor  of  Canada, 
u})on  the  late  news  come  into  these  parts  of  a  negotiation 
of  peace  between  the  two  crowns,  will  make  use  of  the  sanu* 
with  the  Indians  to  the  prejudice  of  this  part  of  his  maj- 
esty's dominions. 

"That  if  any  skulking  parties  of  the  Frencli  or  Indians 
come  upon  this  coast  next  spring,  our  farmers  will  be  ne- 
cessitated to  remove  from  home  to  other  jiiaces  ;  and  it  is 
purely  your  excellency's  being  here  that  has  stayed  them 
tliis  winter. 

"Wherefore,  under  your  excellency's  favor,  we  humbly 
olTer  to  your  Excellency's  prudent  judgment  and  con- 
sideration, if  consistent  with  his  majesty's  honor,  and  in- 
terest of  this  Province,  that  a  cessation  of  arms  be  con- 
cluded by  your  excellency  between  the  Indians  of  this 
government  and  those  of  Canada,  to  prevent  the  further 
effusion  of  Christian  blood  by  the  inhuman  cruelties  and 
butcheries  of  those  infidels." 
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On  tills  the  j;ovcrnor  decided  to  call  :i  meeting  of  the 
Five  Nations  in  March,  but  on  account  of  the  winter  sea- 
son it  was  postponed  at  the  request  of  the  sachems.  Two 
Onond.'iga  chiefs,  however,  Dekanissora  and  Sadakanahtie, 
came  to  visit  the  governor.  They  remembered  their  re- 
ception in  New  York,  and  under  pretext  of  telling  the 
state  of  their  affairs,  and  asking  for  advice,  they  had  come 
for  provisions  and  guns  for  their  people  and  presents  for 
themselves.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  their  requests  were 
granted,  and  they  received  in  addition  some  kegs  of  rum 
to  ••  comfort  them  on  their  way  home." 

Fletcher  returned  to  New  York  late  in  March.  His 
winter  in  Albany  had  been  of  some  service  to  the  prov- 
ince and  to  its  Indian  allies.  His  presence  on  the  fron- 
tiers, at  a  time  so  critical  and  dangerous,  inspired  confi- 
dence and  courage.  The  French  emissaries  among  the 
Five  Nations  had  started  some  alarming  rumors,  which 
had  obtained  circulation  and  belief.  Among  them  was 
one  which  caused  unusual  excitement — that  the  English 
were  about  to  turn  against  them  for  their  destruction. 
This  by  Fletcher's  efforts  was  traced  to  its  source  and 
proved  to  be  false.  But  he  could  not  overcome  their  re- 
pugnance to  a  further  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  consent  that  they  could  again  negotiate  for  a 
peace. 

A  cessation  of  hostilities  between  them  and  the  prose- 
lytes was  soon  arranged.  Frequent  messages  were  sent 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  the  summer  passed  in  compara- 
tive quiet.  The  sachems  made  frequent  visits  to  Albany, 
to  give  information  to  their  friends  and  to  seek  advice. 
Occasionally  some  of  the  more  prominent  would  go  on  to 
New  York  to  visit  the  Great  Swift  Arrow.  The  governor 
entertained  them  at  his  own  table,  caused  them  to  ride 
about  the  city  in   his  own   "  coach  and  six,"  sent  them 
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aboiird  the  ships  of  war,  and  aimiscd  tliem  with  salvos  of 
artillery.  They  were  pleased  with  the  attention,  and  fa- 
vorably impressed  with  the  ajiparent  power  and  resources 
of  the  English.  lint  when  in  adtliiion  to  these  courtesies 
they  received  laced  hats  and  coats,  to  which  were  added 
large  presents  for  their  comfort,  they  were  eloquent  in 
their  gratitude. 

On  December  27,  1697,  the  commissioners  wrote  to  the 
governor  that  they  had  received  direct  information,  that 
tlie  governor  of  Canada  was  bent  on  some  hostile  demon- 
stration, for  he  had  called  in  his  bushlopers  (wood-rangers 
or  Indian  traders)  and  Indian  allies,  and  had  posted  them 
at  Montreal.  Two  days  afterward  they  wrote,  "  We  have 
received  your  letter  announcing  peace  has  been  made  be- 
tween England  and  France.  Immediately,  as  you  directed, 
we  sent  couriers  to  the  Five  Nations  with  orders  to  bury 
the  hatchet,  and  will  send  the  good  news  to  Canada  by 
the  first  opportunity."  It  was  joyful  news  to  an  impov- 
erished province,  and  to  the  almost  ruined  Indian  confed- 
eracy. On  January  i,  1698,  the  commissioners,  in  ac- 
( ordanec  with  the  instructions  received  from  (fovernor 
I'letcher,  despatched  Lieutenant  Abraham  Schuyler  and 
Jean  Rosic,  a  Frenchman,  long  a  resident  of  Albany,  to 
(\'\nada  with  a  Hag  of  truce.  They  carried  a  printed  cojiy 
«^f  the  treaty  of  peace,  signed  at  Ryswyk,  September  20, 
1697,  with  a  letter  from  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler  and  Mr. 
Dellius,  requesting  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  announc- 
ing that  the  Five  Nations  had  been  directed  to  "bury  the 
hatchet."  The  couriers  arrived  at  Montreal  toward  the 
last  of  January,  and  their  letters  were  forwarded  to  Fron- 
tenac  at  Quebec.  He  did  not  write,  but  directed  the  gov- 
ernor of  Montreal  to  reply  that  he  was  glad  to  receive 
the  news  of  peace,  the  confirmation  whereof  he  was  daily 
expecting.     But  as  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  it  was  not 
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thought  proper  to  iKJtice  it.  However,  his  winter  cam- 
paign at^ainst  the  Englisli  and  Mohawl<s  was  abandoned. 

On  February  26th  Governor  Fletcher  announced,  by 
proclamation,  that  an  honorable  peace  had  been  made  by 
the  warring  nations  of  Europe,  and  for  this  great  blessing 
lie  appointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving. 

Governor  Fletcher's  administration  was  drawing  to  its 
close.  During  his  whole  term  of  office  war  existed  be- 
tween England  and  France,  involving  their  colonics.  As 
governor,  lie  had  been  active  and  vigilant,  always  on  the 
alert  to  ojipose  the  encroachments  of  his  hostile  neighbors. 
Had  he  been  properly  supported  at  home,  his  efforts  to 
protect  the  province  and  her  Indian  allies  would  have  been 
more  effectual.  While  France  furnished  the  governor  of 
Canada  with  fresh  troops  and  supplies  almost  annually, 
England  did  next  to  nothing.  Two  hundred  men  and  oc- 
casional Indian  presents  made  up  the  sum  of  her  support 
in  eight  years  of  war.  . 

Fletcher  found  the  cc*lony  rent  into  factions.  It  re- 
quired more  wisdom  than  he  possessed  to  heal  the  difTer- 
cnces  and  unite  the  people  in  their  common  defence.  It 
was  difficult  to  govern  at  all  without  becoming  a  partisan 
by  patronizing  one  or  the  other  faction.  He  attached 
liimself  to  the  party  which  overthrew  the  assumed  govern- 
ment of  Leisler,  and  which  represented  wealth  and  official 
position.  Of  course  Leislcr's  friends  were  offended,  and 
finally  became  his  bitter  enemies.  They  spared  no  pains 
or  expense  to  make  him  uncomfortable,  and  to  obtain  liis 
recall.  Their  agents  in  England  were  earnest  and  persist- 
ent in  their  representations  against  him,  not  llinching  at 
untruths  and  unmerited  abuse.  When  Robert  Livingston, 
with  his  grievance,  joined  them,  their  work  was  accom- 
plished. Fletcher  was  soon  invited  Iiomc.  He  last  pre- 
sided at  the  council  on  April  i,  1698. 
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Richard,  Earl  of  Bcllomont,  was  appointed  governor  of 
New  York  in  March,  1697,  and  received  liis  c()niniission 
on  June  icStli  following.  Livinj^ston  and  the  friends  of 
tlic  late  Jacob  l.eislor  had  filled  his  mind  with  prejudices 
against  Fletcher  and  the  party  with  whicli  he.  acted,  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  was  prepared  at  once  to  attach  him- 
self to  the  Leislerian  faction,  and  to  throw  the  whole 
weight  of  his  inlluence  in  their  behalf.  lie  did  not  arrive 
in  New  York  until  April  2,  1698,  nearly  a  year  after  the 
date  of  his  commission.  He  came  to  a  poor  and  unqiiiet 
province.  Had  he  possessed  more  wisdom,  and  been  less 
of  a  partisan,  he  might  have  healed  the  existing  divisions, 
united  the  j)eoplc,  attached  them  to  his  person,  and  had  a 
prosperous  administration.  But  he  was  prcMul  and  over- 
bearing, haughty  in  his  manners,  and  unwilling  to  seek  or 
take  advice,  except  when  it  agreed  with  his  own  ojiinions. 
He  was  an  open  enemy  of  his  predecessor,  and  could  find 
nothing  commendable  in  his  transactions.  His  antipathy 
to  Fletcher  was  made  to  include  all  Fletcher's  friends  and 
supporters.  In  his  correspcjndence  he  maile  no  alKnvancc 
for  imperfections  and  disorders  in  consecjuence  of  the  war, 
but  attributed  the  poverty  of  the  people  and  an  exhausted 
treasury  to  mal-administration  and  the  dishonesty  of  (jfTi- 
cials.  He  came  when  the  country  was  at  peace  ;  trade 
had  begun  to  revive,  farmers  were  cultivating  their  lands 
without  fear  of  the  scalping  knife,  mechanics  were  pur- 
suing their  several  employments,  and  prosperity  was  be- 
ginning again  to  reward  the  diligent.  But  so  anxious  was 
Bellomont  to  set  up  a  new  standard  of  government  and  to 
introduce  new  methods  that  he  was  soon  involved  in  con- 
troversies and  quarrels,  which  made  life  a  burden  and 
hastened  his  death. 

Bellomont's  cares  of  government  soon  began.  Colonel 
Schuyler  and  Dominie  Dellius,  commissioners  of  Indian 
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nffiiirs,  wrote,  on  April  6tli,  that  four  Cayug.i  and  Seneca 
Indians  had  brought  intelligence  concerning tlie  continued 
negotiations  between  tiic  Onondagas  and  Oneidas  and  the 
French  for  a  separate  peace.  To  put  a  stop  to  such  pro- 
ceedings,, they  had  appointed  a  conference  witli  tlic  gov- 
ernor, and  had  notified  the  sachems  to  be  at  Albany  with- 
in forty  days.  Two  weeks  afterward  Schuyler  attended 
tlie  Council  in  New  York,  when  Indian  affairs  were  free- 
ly discussed.  Count  dc  Frontenac  had  not  yet  received 
authentic  notice  of  the  peace  from  his  government,  and, 
although  he  did  not  trouble  the  frontiers  of  New  York,  he 
continued  to  send  out  parties  against  the  border  settle- 
ments of  New  England  ;  and  he  refused  to  cease  hostili- 
ties against  the  Five  Nations,  unless  they  made  a  separate 
peace  with  him.  lie  claimed  that  the  Iroquois  were  sub- 
jects of  France,  and  that  as  long  as  they  adhered  to  the 
English  they  were  rebels,  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 
Besides  this,  he  was  ofTendcd  that  Governor  Fletcher  did 
not  write  to  him  when  messengers  were  sent  to  him  with 
a  printed  copy  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  It  would  indeed 
have  been  more  polite  if  Fletcher  had  written,  but  the 
copy  of  the  treaty  was  not  official,  and  was  only  sent  as 
an  item  of  news  for  his  information,  with  the  liopc  that  he 
would  cease  hostilities,  as  did  the  English.  It  was  now 
determined  by  the  Council  to  send  commissioners,  with  a 
letter  from  I3ellomont  to  Frontenac,  not  only  to  announce 
the  peace  concluded  in  September  previous,  but  to  nego- 
tiate an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Colonel  Schuyler  and  Mr. 
Dellius  were  appointed  to  this  duty. 

They  were  instructed  to  proceed  on  their  mission  w^ith 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  hand  to  Count  de  Fron- 
tenac a  copy  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  They  were  also  to 
take  wnth  them  all  French  prisoners  at  New  York  or 
Albany,  and  deliver  them  at  Montreal.     They  were  to  de- 
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mand  the  release  of  all  English  prisoners  then  in  Canada, 
together  with  those  of  the  Kive  Natio.is,  as  subjects  of  the 
British  crown.  And  they  were  to  require  that  ail  acts  of 
liostility  either  against  the  English  or  the  Five  Nations 
should  cease. 

The  earl  wrote  a  friendly  and  dignified  letter  to  the 
count,  and  another  io  M.  de  Caliieres,  governor  of  Mont- 
real. To  the  count  he  said,  in  conclusion,  "  I  transmit 
this  letter  by  Colonel  Schuyler,  member  of  his  majesty's 
Council  in  this  province,  and  Mr.  Dellius,  botii  gentle- 
men of  character  and  merit,  in  order  to  evince  to  you 
the  esteem  I  entertain  for  a  person  of  your  rank."  In 
his  instructions  to  the  commissioners,  and  in  his  letters, 
he  was  careful  to  respect  the  rank  and  position  of  the 
French  officials,  in  order  that  no  offence  might  be  given 
to  tiieir  pride  or  sensibilities. 

The  commissioners  received  their  instructions  in  New 
York,  April  22d,  and  on  May  8th  left  Albany  for  Canad.u 
On  their  way  they  met,  at  Crown  Point,  a  party  of  proselytes 
going  to  Albany  with  furs  to  trade  ;  and  the  next  day,  two 
I'lench  Indians  **  arrayed  as  warriors,"  who  said  they  were 
in  pursuit  of  the  traders  to  bring  tliem  back.  Schuyler 
was  soon  undeceived  as  to  their  intentions  by  one  of  the 
prisoners,  who  told  him  that  these  men  were  on  an  ex[)edi- 
tion  to  take  prisoners.  They  were  not  allowed  to  proccerl. 
Schuyler  and  Dellius  arrived  at  Montreal  on  the  19th, 
and  delivered  to  Caliieres  the  letter  of  liellomont  and  the 
twenty  prisoners  in  their  charge. 

The  great  question  of  the  time,  as  to  whom  the  Five 
Nations  belonged,  received  a  prolonged  discussion  with- 
out a  satisfactory'  conclusion.  They  arrived  at  Quebec  on 
the  25th,  and  immediately  called  on  tlic  governor,  by 
whom  they  were  politely  received.  The  next  day  the 
superior  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  clergy  paid  their  respects. 
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Tlicir  credentials  had  been  presented  to  Frontcnac,  wlio 
omitted  no  formalities  in  the  reception  of  such  high  func- 
tionaries. On  the  27th  they  had  another  interview  with 
tlie  count.  Having  previously  given  him  a  copy  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  they  now  formally  demanded  the  release 
of  the  king's  subjects,  both  Christians  and  Indians,  who 
were  detained  as  prisoners.  The  question  as  to  the 
sovereignty  over  the  Five  Nations  was  again  discussed. 
The  count  was  willing  to  surrender  the  English  prisoners, 
and  would  give  orders  to  that  effect  ;  but  he  declined  to 
give  up  the  Iroquois,  until  their  deputies  should  come  and 
make  i)eace  with  him,  as  had  been  promised  by  some  of 
their  sachems.  lie  claimed  that  they  were  French  sub- 
jects, by  right  of  discovery  and  by  the  occupancy  of  their 
country  by  forts  and  missions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
commissioners  contended  that,  as  a  free  and  independent 
people,  they  had  placed  themselves  and  their  country 
under  English  protection,  and  had  always  been  recognized 
as  English  subjects  and  allies.  They  failed  to  convince 
Frontenac  of  the  justice  of  their  claim,  and  he  firmly  but 
courteously  refused  to  yield  to  their  demand.  Three  days 
afterward  the  English  prisoners  then  at  Quebec  were  col- 
lected together  in  their  presence,  and  all  but  two  or  three 
refused  to  return  with  them.  They  had  been  carried  away 
when  mere  children,  had  been  educated  in  the  Catholic 
religion,  had  formed  new  associations,  had  forgotten  their 
old  homes,  and  preferred  to  remain  in  Canada.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  commissioners  was  now  accomplished.  They 
had  discharged  the  duties  of  their  mission,  and  on  May 
31st  left  Quebec  for  home.  At  Three  Rivers  and  Mon- 
treal other  prisoners  were  released.  They  arrived  at  Al- 
bany on  June  22d,  with  twenty  English  captives,  and  ac- 
companied by  forty  French  Indians  with  five  hundred 
beaver  skins. 
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Frontcnac  replied  to  the  letter  of  Bellomont,  that  he  had 
not  yet  received  from  France  a  confirmation  of  the  peace, 
!)ut  was  disposed  from  feelings  of  humanity  to  surrender 
the  English  prisoners  in  his  hands,  as  soon  as  they  could 
be  collected  from  tlie  various  places  where  they  were  de- 
tained. He  refused,  however,  to  surrender  the  Iroqtiois, 
for  the  reasons  assigned  to  the  commissioners.  lie  com- 
plimented the  governor  on  his  choice  of  persons  sent  to 
him,  who  appeared  to  him  to  be  "gentlemen  of  merit  ;" 
and,  not  to  be  outdone  in  courtesy,  concluded  by  saying: 
"  The  King  of  England  could  not  send  into  those  provinces 
a  person  capable  of  affording  me  more  joy,  by  the  reputa- 
tion I  understand  you  possess." 

Hellomont  was  n<jt  able  to  meet  the  sachems  of  the  Five 
Nations  at  the  time  appointed  by  tiie  commissioners  of 
Indian  afTairs.  Missing  the  messengers  sent  to  counter- 
mand the  appointment,  the  sachems  arrivetl  in  Albany  on 
May  i6th.  Schuyler  and  Dellius  were  on  the  road  to 
Canada  ;  Bancker  was  absent.  Dirk  Wesscls,  the  fourth 
commissioner,  assisted  by  Robert  Livingston,  who  was 
now  at  his  old  post,  and  some  of  the  military  ofTicers  and 
(  itizens,  gave  them  an  audience.  The  conference  was 
short  ;  long  enough,  however,  to  develo})  the  fact  that 
Frontenac  was  misled  in  making  the  declaration  to  the 
commissioners,  that  the  Five  Nations  had  sent  delegates 
to  neg(jtiatc  a  peace  with  him.  The  sachems  now  in  Al- 
bany were  the  chiefs  of  the  Onondagas,  Senecas,  Cayugas, 
and  Oneidas.  They  emphatically  denied  that  they  were 
engaged  in  any  negotiations  with  the  French. 

(jovernor  Bellomont  held  his  first  conference  with  the 
Five  Nations  in  July,  169S.  It  was  largely  attended  by 
the  chief  sachems,  and  by  the  representative  men  of  the 
province.  The  earl  gives  some  account  of  it  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  makes  it  the  occasion  of 
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passing  some  severe  criticisms  on  his  predecessor  and  his 
management  of  Indian  affairs.  A  full  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings was  carefully  prepared  by  the  secretary,  Robcit 
Livingston,  and  printed.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise 
that  they  were  not  reprinted  among  the  colonial  docu- 
ments, as  other  like  proceedings  were.  The  absence  of 
tlic  document  is  a  loss  to  the  student  of  early  history.' 

Bellomont  complained  that  at  first  the  Indians  were  so 
cold  and  reserved,  that  he  was  alarmed  lest  we  had  lost 
their  affection  ;  but  when  he  discovered  that  they  had 
been  tampeied  with  by  Mr.  Dellius,  their  behavior  was 
accounted  for.  When  they  learned  the  errors  into  which 
they  had  been  led  by  bad  advisers,  they  became  more  con- 
fidential and  communicative.  To  one  more  familiar  with 
the  speeches  of  Indians  at  their  councils  with  the  govern- 
ors, there  appears  little  or  no  difference  in  tone  or  senti- 
ment. The  Indian  orators  were  students  of  human  nature, 
and  until  they  had  learned  something  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  a  new  governor  they  were  cautious  in 
the  use  of  words.  Fletcher  was  an  exception.  lie  came 
so  unexpectedly  to  the  assistance  of  the  Mohawks,  in  the 
winter  of  1693,  tliat  they  were  at  once  won  by  him,  and 
unreservedly  expressed  their  gratitude  and  praise.  On  the 
third  day  of  the  conference  Hellomont  bestowed  a  larger 
gratuity  than  had  ever  been  given  before  by  any  governor. 
This  was  the  key  that  opened  their  hearts  ;  and  they  had 
now  learned  what  would  be  most  pleasing  to  the  new  gov- 
ernor's ears.  In  their  reply  to  Bellomont's  speech,  after 
giving  the  usual  history  of  the  covenant-chain,  they  spoke 
of  their  present  condition  as  being  much  reduced  by  reason 
of  the  war,  and  were  unsparing  in  their  censures  of  Col- 


'  A  manuscript  copy,  made  from  the  printed  original,  is  in  the  library  of 
Cornell  University. 
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oncl  Fletcher,  who  had  made  large  promises  but  small 
fulfilment. 

BcUomont  assured  then)  of  his  protection,  and  of  his 
readiness  to  come  to  their  assistance  at  any  time  when 
they  were  menaced  by  the  French.  Tiicy  held  some 
French  prisoners,  and  some  of  their  people  were  yet  cap- 
tives in  Canada,  whom  they  were  urgently  desirous  to  have 
released.  Bellomont  undertook  an  exchange  of  prison- 
ers, in  which  their  friends  should  be  included,  and  urged 
tlicm  by  no  means  to  pursue  their  negotiations  with  the 
governor  of  Canada  for  a  separate  treaty  or  for  an  ex- 
(  hange  of  prisoners.  They  promised^  in  conclusion,  to 
he  guided  by  his  advice,  and  leave  tlie  management  of  af- 
fairs relating  to  peace  or  war  to  his  superior  wisdom. 
Bellomont  was  well  pleased  with  his  success  in  his  first 
treaty.  He  reorganized  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Indian  Affairs,  making  it  somewhat  cuiubersome  and  un- 
wieldy. To  Peter  Schuyler,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and 
Robert  Livingston,  as  the  leading  members,  he  conjoined 
the  aldermen  and  recorder  of  the  city,  the  sherifT  of  the 
(ounty,  and  the  commandant  of  the  garrison.'  The  gov- 
ernor was  not  altogether  pleased  with  Peter  Schuyler, 
more  probably  because  of  their  difterencc  in  politics  than 
for  other  reasons  ;  and,  had  he  been  left  entirely  free  to 
choose  the  commissioners,  wouM  have  left  Schuyler  oft 
tiie  board.  The  Five  Nations,  in  their  public  speeches, 
were  urgent  to  have  him  retained,  and  mentioned  him  as 
the  only  man  in  the  province  to  go  out  with  his  men  and 
fight  with  them  against  the  enemy  ;  so  that  the  governor 
:md  his  near  advisers  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  slight 
tlieir  wishes. 

'  The  Civil  List  under  tliis  date  is  not  accurate.  It  makes  the  board  to 
consist  of  the  mayor,  recorder,  aldermen  and  commonalty,  Dirk  Wcsscls, 
.md  Ilendrick  House. 
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While  in  Albany  Bellomont  received  much  attention 
from  the  citizens,  and,  although  suffering  from  the  gout, 
he  was  gratified  and  pleased  with  his  visit.  The  mayor 
and  Common  Council  made  him  a  congratulatory  address, 
alleging  that  the  "frontiers  were  truly  refreshed  by  his 
lordship's  presence,"  and  thanking  him  for  the  change  he 
had  made  in  the  management  of  Indian  affairs.  The  prin- 
cipal citizens  of  Schenectady  presented  him  with  a  humble 
petition,  asking  to  be  relieved  from  taxes  for  a  time,  on 
account  of  their  great  misfortunes  in  the  war.  To  both 
address  and  petition  he  made  formal  replies,  which  were 
received  with  favor. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  New  York,  Bellomont  reported 
to  the  Council  his  transactions  at  Albany,  and  laid  before 
them  the  records  of  the  conference,  together  with  the  sev- 
eral adilresses  and  petitions  he  had  received,  as  also  the 
"haughty  answer"  of  Count  de  Frontenac  to  his  letter 
notifying  him  of  the  peace  and  proposing  an  exchange  of 
prisoners.  The  Council  were  so  well  pleased  with  his 
success  with  the  Indians,  "and  the  good  humor  he  had  put 
them  in,"  that  Colonel  Smith,  the  chief  justice,  was  re- 
quested to  compliment  him  on  his  "care  and  prudence, 
which  had  produced  such  happy  results." 

Five  days  afterward  the  Council  was  again  convened. 
Some  of  the  inferior  sachems  of  Onondaga  had  continued 
negotiations  with  Frontenac  for  peace  and  exchange  of 
prisoners  through  the  proselytes.  Their  belts  had  been  re- 
jected. Frontenac  refused  an  exchange  until  the  sachems 
of  the  Iroquois  should  come  and  enter  into  a  firm  peace 
with  him,  otherwise  he  would  again  invade  their  country 
to  destroy  them.  There  was,  consequently,  excitement 
among  the  Five  Nations,  and  a  general  council  was  called 
at  Onondaga.  Such  was  the  purport  of  a  message  brought 
by  Dckanissora  and  two  other  sachems  to  the  commission- 
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crs  at  Albany,  who  thought  it  of  siifiicient  ini|>(jrtaiKc  to 
send  the  message  and  the  sachems  to  the  governor.  The 
Council  was  informed  that  the  Tive  Nations  now  desired 
assistance,  and  also  asi^ed  that  some  Ciiristian  should  at- 
tend their  general  meeting  at  Onondaga.  Deivaiiissura 
was  called  in,  and  was  assured  by  tlie  governor  that  '*  lie 
was  fully  resolved  to  succor  and  protect  tiicm.  For  that 
purpose  he  had  ordered  his  licutcnantgovcrnor,  with  ids 
company,  to  repair  to  Albany,  there  to  remain  ;  and  should 
it  be  required,  he  would  go  to  their  assistance  wilh  all  the 
forces  on  the  frontiers."  He  likewise  j)romise(l  to  send 
Dirk  Wessels,  the  mayor  of  Albany,  to  attend  their  meet- 
ing. Dekanissora  was  pleased  wilh  these  promises,  but 
said  the  way  was  long  and  difficult  ;  tiie  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor might  not  be  able  to  reach  them  in  time  ;  and  added, 
"  If  wc  cannot  be  protected  from  llie  French,  we  nmst 
make  peace  with  them."  Bcllomont  labored  long  to  ccju- 
vincc  liim  that  the  great  king  was  able  and  willing  to 
give  them  all  the  protection  they  required.  Diik  Wes- 
sels was  directed  to  go  to  Onondaga  with  an  interpreter, 
to  advise  with  the  sachems  ;  and  a  messenger  was  de- 
spatched to  Canada  with  a  letter  to  Frontenac,  demanding 
the  surrender  of  the  Indian  prisoners  and  a  cessation  of 
his  annoyances  of  the  Five  Nations. 

Bcllomont  wrote  a  second,  short,  sharp  letter  to  Fron- 
tenac, assuring  him  that  if  he  invaded  the  Five  Nations  he 
would  arm  every  man  in  the  provinces  under  his  govern- 
ment, if  needs  be,  to  join  the  Indians  and  repel  him.  He 
sent  the  letter  by  Captain  Joliannes  Schuyler,  with  instruc- 
tions to  deliver  it  in  the  quickest  possible  time,  and  press 
for  an  answer.  While  in  Canada  he  was  also  to  procure 
all  the  information  attainable,  as  to  the  designs  of  the 
French,  their  movements,  and  strength.  Dirk  Wessels  was 
ordered  to  inform  the  sachems  at  Onondaga  of  the  steps 
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taken  to  procure  tlic  release  of  their  friends  from  captivity, 
and  by  all  fair  means  to  dissuade  them  from  any  farther 
intercourse  witli  the  French.  Lieutenant-Governor  Nan- 
fan  was  directed  to  station  himself  at  Albany  and  watcii 
developments.  Should  he  receive  trustworthy  intelli- 
gence that  the  French  were  on  the  march  to  invade  the 
Indian  country,  he  was  required  to  muster  all  the  militiii 
of  Albany  and  Ulster  Counties,  and,  with  all  the  regular 
forces  on  the  frontiers,  go  to  tlie  support  of  the  allies 
against  the  enemy,  "  for  it  is  for  the  honor  and  interest  of 
his  majesty  that  the  Five  Nations  be  protected." 

Mayor  Wesseb  left  Albany  on  his  mission  on  August 
27,  1698,  and  arrived  at  Onondaga  on  September  3d,  hav- 
ing called  on  the  Mohawks  and  Oneidas,  who  each  sent 
two  sachems  with  him  as  delegates  to  the  council.  The 
Indian  sachems  were  not  well  satisfied  with  the  message 
delivered  to  them  from  the  governor  ;  but  they  finally  con- 
sented to  comply  with  his  directions,  in  so  far,  that  they 
would  send  no  French  prisoners  directly  from  their  country 
to  Canada,  but  by  way  of  Albany,  when  their  friends,  the 
Knglish,  should  appoint  delegates  to  accompany  them.  In 
the  meantime,  if  the  French  did  them  any  harm,  Brother 
Corlaer  must  bear  the  responsibility.  Wessels  returned  to 
Albany  on  September  12th. 

Johannes  Schuyler  left  Albany  on  August  27th,  and 
arrived  at  Quebec  on  September  9th,  Without  delay  he 
waited  upon  the  Count  de  Frontenac,  to  deliver  the  let- 
ters with  which  he  had  been  entrusted.  The  count  was 
angry  with  their  substance  and  tone  ;  he  declared  that 
he  would  pursue  "unflinchingly"  his  methods  and  policy 
toward  the  Iroquois,  for  they  were  his  rebellious  children, 
and  as  a  father  he  would  chastise  them  until  they  sub- 
mitted to  his  authority.  In  a  subsequent  interview  he 
asked  Schuyler  as  to  Bcllomont's  strength,  and  expressed 
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surprise  that  he  should  be  so  quick  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  Iroquois,  and  not  wait  until  the  commissioners  to 
be  appointed  under  the  treaty  of  l^yswyk  had  settled  the 
boundaries  between  the  two  provinces.  Schuyler  replied 
that  he  was  equally  astonished  that  the  count,  knowini^ 
liiat  commissioners  had  been  already  appointed  on  the 
boundary  question,  should  still  press  the  subjects  of  the 
ICnrrlish  crown  to  come  to  liim.  This  opened  the  vexed 
c|uestion  as  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Iroquois  nations,  and 
after  a  long  discussion  it  was  left  unsettled,  as  it  had  been 
many  times  before.  The  next  day  the  proclamation  of 
peace  was  made  with  many  demonstrations  of  joy,  winding 
up  with  a  grand  dinner,  at  which  toasts  were  drank  to  the 
late  belligerent  kings  and  to  the  antagonistic  governors. 

Schuyler  left  Ouebec  for  home  on  September  14th. 
At  Three  Rivers  he  heard  that  the  sachems  of  the  Five 
Nations  had  arrived  at  Montreal,  and  he  resolved  to  learn, 
if  possible,  tiicir  errand  ;  but  on  going  to  Montreal  he 
foiuid  it  a  false  report.  He  spent  some  days  in  that  city 
not  unprolilably.  He  was  quick  to  observe  that  the  gov- 
ernor of  Canada  was  in  no  condition  to  fulfd  his  threats 
agninst  the  Five  Nations.  The  troops  were  disbanded, 
or  distributed  among  the  various  forts,  and  several  of  the 
ofiicers  were  returning  to  France.  Even  in  the  frontier 
fort  (Chambly)  there  were  only  twelve  men.  He  reached 
home  the  last  of  September,  and  went  directly  to  New 
V(jrk  to  report  to  the  governor  in  person. 

The  lieutenant-governor  had  no  occasion  to  call  in  the 
militia  and  march  into  the  Indian  country  to  resist  the 
I'lench.  He  remained  quietly  in  Albany,  and  on  Oc- 
tober 8th  received  a  call  from  Sadakanahtie  and  other 
sachems,  who  had  come,  with  five  French  prisoners,  on 
their  way  to  Canada  for  an  exchange,  pursuant  to  their 
engagement  with   Dirk  VVcsscls   at   Onondaga.      Nanfan 
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told  them  that  Johannes  Schuyler  had  returned  from 
Canada,  and  was  now  in  New  York,  but  would  be  back  in 
a  few  days.  He  thought  that  by  waiting  to  see  him  they 
would  be  convinced  that  they  need  go  no  farther.  On 
Schuyler's  return  they  were  induced  by  his  representa- 
tions to  defer  their  journey  to  Canada,  and  to  leave  the 
Frenchmen  in  the  fort  for  safe  keeping. 

The  death  of  the  Count  dc  Frontenac,  which  occurred 
on  November  28,  169S,  at  Quebec,  was  considered  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  pacification  of  the  Five  Nations, 
that  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  Indian  aiTairs  was 
convened  on  December  26th,  at  the  request  of  Colonel 
Schuyler  and  Secretary  Livingston,  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  expediency  of  sending  the  news  by  special  mes- 
senger to  their  several  villages.  It  was  decided  without 
hesitation  to  send  a  courier,  provided  with  the  usual  cre- 
dentials—"  seven  hands  of  wampum,"  on  this  occasion 
"two  times  seven  hands."  T(j  secure  despatch,  the  Mo- 
hawk sachem  chosen  for  the  errand  was  promised  a 
*'  match  coat  "  as  his  reward. 

The  death  of  Frontenac  did  not  quiet  the  Indians.  The 
French  did  not  cease  their  pretensions,  and  were  fertile  iii 
resources  to  induce  them  to  come  to  Canada  to  n\'ike 
peace  and  release  their  prisoners.  The  Indians,  naturally 
credulous,  were  easily  made  to  believe  the  most  improb- 
able stories.  Early  in  February,  1699,  Dekanissora  and 
an  Oneida  sachem  appeared  before  the  commissioners  of 
Indian  affairs,  and  gave  a  long  and  minute  history  of  an 
Oneida's  adventures  in  Canada  while  "in  search  of  his 
father."  At  Montreal  he  fell  in  With  M.  Maricour,  called 
by  the  Indians  Stow  Stow,  This  gentleman  told  the  Onei- 
da chief,  among  other  things,  that  Johannes  Schuyler,  on 
his  late  visit,  had  fastened  with  "  silvernails"  their  prison- 
ers more  securely  than  ever,  and  th.it  they  would  never  be 
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released  until  sachems  from  all  the  Iroquois  nations  should 
romc  to  the  governor  with  their  French  prisoners  and 
made  a  final  peace.  Dekanissora  went  on  to  say,  that 
when  this  chief  returned  home  and  told  Ids  story,  the  Five 
Nations  held  a  council,  and  resolved  to  take  the  exchange 
of  prioncrs  in  their  own  hands.  For  this  purpose  they 
had  selected  the  sachems  to  proceed  at  once  on  the  busi- 
ness. When  he  left  Onondaga  they  were  not  yet  gone, 
liut  were  busy  with  their  preparations. 

The  commissioners,  believing  the  affair  to  be  of  much 
importance,  and  to  need  inunediate  allenlion,  desjiatched 
the  Interpreter  to  Onondaga,  with  instructions  to  stop  the 
sachems  b(jund  for  Canada  ;  or,  if  they  had  gone,  to  have 
them  brought  back.  They  also  aj)poinled  the  mayor  of 
I  lie  city,  Colonel  Schuyler,  and  Dirk  Wessels  to  go  to  On- 
ondaga, to  treat  with  the  Indians  and  jirevent  th<-ir  further 
negotiations  with  the  French.  When  these  gentlemen 
arrived  in  the  Mohawk  country  they  met  an  Onondaga 
sachem,  who  told  them  that  their  journey  would  be  use- 
less, as  the  men  for  Canada  had  been  gone  seven  days. 

The  Indian  delegates  to  Canada  returned  to  Onondaga 
on  March  21st,  bearing  five  bells  from  M.  de  Callieres,  the 
.'icting  governor,  inviting  them  to  come  to  Montreal  with- 
in sixty  days,  when  there  should  be  an  exchange  of  pris- 
oners and  all  the  differences  should  be  amicably  settled. 
A  sununons  for  a  general  meeting  at  the  council-house  was 
issued  to  all  the  nations,  and  a  message  with  a  belt  sent  to 
the  Earl  of  Bellomont,  rerpiesting  him  to  commission  Col- 
onel Schuyler  and  Major  Wessels  as  delegates  to  attend  the 
meeting.  This  request  was  not  granted,  for  what  reason 
does  not  appear.  In  place  of  these  gentlemen.  Colonel 
Schuyler's  youngest  brother,  Johannes,  and  Captain  John 
nicccker  were  appointed.  Their  instructions  were  pre- 
pared by  the  Council  and  Assembly,  an  unusual  proccd- 
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lire,  for  it  was  the  governor's  prerogative  to  instruct  all 
messengers  and  delegates  sent  (iirectly  from  the  capital, 
and  he  had  always  performed  his  duty  in  this  respect. 
These  instructions  related  mainly  to  the  measures  to  be 
pursued  to  induce  the  Indians  to  break  ofl  their  negotia- 
tions with  Canada  and  to  cease  to  hold  intercourse  witii 
the  French.  For  this  purpose  they  must  be  reminded  of 
the  covenant-chain,  and  its  renewal  by  his  excellency  last 
summer,  "when  it  was  confirmed  with  greater  earnestness 
than  ever  before."  "Their  correspondence  must  be  pre- 
vented by  fair  means  or  otherwise." 

Meantime  the  commissioners  had  sent  Johannes  Glen 
and  Nicholas  Blcecker  to  Onondaga,  to  watch  and  report 
the  pn^ceedings  of  the  Five  Nations  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  French  agents  and  priests.  They  an  ived  in  time 
to  hear  the  purport  of  the  messages  of  Cjillicres  by  his 
five  belts  ;  and  that  of  the  proselytes,  advising  them  for 
their  own  safety  from  their  Indian  enemies  not  to  hunt 
on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Ontario.  In  view  of  the  situa- 
tion, they  sent  tlie  interpreter  to  Albany  to  give  full  infor- 
mation to  the  commissioners,  and  to  deliver  the  request  of 
the  sachems  that  Colonel  Schuyler  and  Major  Wessels 
should  attend  the  council.  After  the  interpreter  had  been 
absent  some  weeks,  the  sachems  became  impatient,  and 
told  Mr.  Glen  nothing  could  be  done  until  their  Chris- 
tian brethren  and  Quidor  (Colonel  Schuyler)  were  with 
them.  Glen  accordingly  returned  to  Albany  to  hasten 
the  movements  of  the  English  delegates.  lie  was  sur- 
prised to  find  other  gentlemen  than  those  asked  for  about 
to  start  on  their  mission. 

Johannes  Schuyler  and  Bleccker  arrived  at  Onondaga  on 
April  28th,  having  by  the  way  called  on  the  Mohawks  and 
the  Oncidas.  The  former  declined  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  council,  and  sent  a  message  with  wampum,  that 
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they  submittcxl  entirely  to  tlic  direction  of  the  Earl  of 
licllomont.  At  Onondaga  tlicy  waited  until  May  7th, 
when  the  councii  asseini>lcd.  They  then  delivered  their 
uiessai;e  acctjiding  lu  instructions,  and  withdrew.  After 
consulting  two  days,  Dekanissora  returned  their  answer. 
In  its  tone  and  matter  it  was  more  independent  than 
usual.  He  said  that  it  was  a  source  of  grief  to  them,  that 
the  governor  did  not  himself  release  their  friends  from 
captivity,  while  he  forbade  them  to  do  it.  The  Knglish 
were  slow  in  procuring  a  general  exdiange,  and  he  feared 
that  their  love  had  grown  cold.  "We  liave  been  deluded 
by  fair  promises  and  little  fulfdmcnt.  The  French  gov- 
ernor not  only  keeps  our  men  in  prison,  but  threatens  to 
invade  our  country,  unless  we  go  to  him  and  make  our 
peace  ;  and  yet  the  English  govern(jr  forbids  us  to  go  un- 
der penally  of  breaking  the  covenant-chain.  Our  brother 
wishes  to  build  forts  in  our  couiUry.  Tliat  should  have 
been  done  when  they  were  needed,  in  time  of  war.  It  is 
now  peace,  and  they  are  of  no  use.  Brother  C(jrlaer,  you 
say  we  arc  the  King  of  England's  subjects.  Well,  be  it  so. 
\k\i  if  the  French  should  make  war  on  us,  as  they  have 
done,  pray  let  us  have  assistance,  ami  not  delude  us  with 
falselioods,  as  formerly."  Nevertheless,  he  promised  they 
would  obey  the  governor,  and  not  go  to  Canada,  but  would 
attend  the  meeting  in  Albany,  as  appointed.  "However, 
we  desire  the  governor  to  be  present  in  person." 

Governor  Bellomont  could  not  attend  the  "appointed 
meeting,"  for  he  was  in  Boston,  looking  after  the  affairs 
of  that  colony,  but  more  especially  arranging  matters  to 
obtain  his  salary.  The  lieutenant-governor  was  in  New 
York,  and  not  able  to  attend.  He  sent  a  brief  letter  of 
instructions.  The  commissioners  were  left  comparatively 
free  to  conduct  the  conference  in  accordance  witli  their 
own  judgment  and  the  temper  of  the  Indians. 
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Dckanissora  had  a  great  desire  to  go  to  Canada  as  often 
as  he  could  find  excuses  to  justify  it.  Although  Frontcnac 
and  his  successor  had  insisted  on  the  Iroquois  coming  to 
make  peace,  so  that  there  might  be  an  exchange  of  prison- 
ers, they  had  released  from  time  to  time  several  men,  and 
there  were  now  only  two  left  in  their  possession.  Dckan- 
issora kept  up  all  this  worry  of  councils  and  conferences 
that  consent  at  last  might  be  given  to  him  to  make  a  dip- 
lomatic visit  to  the  French  governor  for  an  exchange. 

True  to  their  appointment,  the  sachems  of  tlie  Five  Na- 
tions assembled  at  Albany  on  June  12,  1699.  The  commis- 
sioners held  a  private  meeting,  at  which  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Nanfan's  letter  was  read,  and  tiie  form  of  address  to 
be  made  at  the  public  meeting  agreed  upon.  Opportunely, 
two  Albanians  had  just  come  back  from  Canada,  and  re- 
ported that  the  two  Indian  prisoners  were  at  liberty,  and 
could  return  to  tiieir  friends  whenever  they  chose.  In 
their  address  the  commissioners  excused  the  absence  of  the 
governor,  and  rehearsed  the  proceedings  of  the  last  con- 
ference, reminding  them  of  their  solemn  promises  to  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  the  French.  As  to  the  prisoners, 
the  belief  was  expressed  that  there  were  other  reasons 
wliich  prompted  them  to  go  to  Canada  than  merely  to 
bring  back  those  two  men.  "  That  excuse  is  now  out  of 
doors,"  for  those  men  are  free,  and  can  come  back  when 
they  choose.  The  commissioners  reminded  them  of  the 
deceptions  practised  by  the  French  **  timeout  of  mind,"  re- 
ferring for  instance  to  the  affair  of  Cadaraqui,  and  hinting 
that  there  was  a  covert  design  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian 
governor  to  again  put  in  practice  some  other  evil  designs. 
Finally  the  Indians  were  told  that,  assubjects  of  the  English 
crown,  thev  must  be  obedient,  and  lay  aside  all  thoughts 
of  holding  further  communications  with  the  French. 

Dckanissora,  who   was   evidently   discontented,  spoke 
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briefly  :  '*  Brotlicr  Corl.ier  and  Quidor,"  addressing  the 
governor  as  if  present,  and  linking  with  his  name  that  of 
the  chairman  of  tiie  commissioners,  "you  iiave  stopped 
tlic  patli  to  Canada  yesterday,  ar^d  we  submit."  Aqueen- 
desa,  alias  Sadakanahtie,  took  the  word,  and  made  a  long 
speech.  He  denied  that  tliere  was  any  other  reason  for 
tlieir  wish  to  go  to  Canada  than  a  desire  to  rescue  their 
])oor  countrymen  from  the  French.  He  was  glad  that  tiic 
j^ath  to  Canada  had  been  stopped,  provided  that  it  was 
sluit  against  the  brethren  as  well  as  to  themselves,  "for  of 
late  it  has  become  a  path  knee-deep,  so  bare  have  you  trod 
it.  We  are  not  the  only  ones  deceived  by  the  French.  Last 
summer  they  made  you  believe,  on  the  report  of  a  poor  In- 
dian who  came  from  Canada,  that  four  of  our  nations  had 
made  j)eace,  leaving  out  the  Mohawks  and  the  brethren, 
something  quite  impossible.  So  you  see  the  French  can 
deceive  you  as  well  as  us. 

'*  Corlaer  and  Ouidor — Our  heart  is  full,  that  no  more 
regard  is  had  to  our  prisoners.  Y(m  tell  us  they  are  free  ; 
but  we  have  something  else  in  our  heads  which  makes  us 
s(j  eager  to  go  to  Canada.  That  is  a  tender  point,  and  we 
bog  you  will  handle  it  discreetly.  lirethreu,  our  stomach 
is  full,  for  we  see  tliere  is  no  thorougii  reconciliation 
between  the  French  and  us.  Let  C(jrlaer  appease  the 
I'rench,  that  the  kettle  of  wrath  no  longer  boil.  Devise 
some  means  to  get  our  prisoners  out  of  their  hands,  else 
some  may  go  and  take  revenge." 

This  speech,  from  the  great  war-chief  of  the  central  na- 
tion, convinced  the  commissioners  that  something  more 
must  be  done  about  the  prisoners  than  the  mere  declaration 
that  they  were  free.  They  accordingly  asked  for  a  "com- 
mittee of  conference."  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  com- 
miltee  appointed.  Satisfactory  arrangements  were  made 
to  learn  the  true  condition  of  the  two  men  in  Canada,  and 
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it  free  to  bring  tlicm  home.  But  before  the  conference 
dissolved,  such  information  was  received,  from  both  In- 
dians and  some  Frenchmen  just  arrived  in  Albany,  as  to 
convince  the  S'xchems  that  it  was  no  idle  report  that  their 
men  were  free.  After  a  four-days'  anxious  session,  the 
nieeting  was  adjourned  with  the  best  of  feeling  on  both 
sides.  Altogether  the  proceedings  were  wisely  conducted 
by  Colonel  Schuyler  and  Robert  Livingston. 

However  free  the  two  Iroquois  men  may  have  appeared 
to  be  in  Canada,  and  notwithstanding  the  declarati(jns  uf 
Callieres  that  they  could  return  home  when  they  ])leasc(l, 
they  were  still  detained.  Meantime  the  correspondence 
between  Frontcnac  and  Hellomont  had  been  received  by 
their  respective  governments,  which  issued  peremptory 
orders,  that  all  hostilities  should  cease  between  their  col- 
onics in  America,  until  the  boundary  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  treaty  of  Ryswyk  had  settled  the  limits  ; 
and  that  all  prisoners  and  hostages  should  be  at  once  sur- 
rendered. Duplicates  of  these  orders  were  interchange- 
ably sent  to  the  governors  of  New  York  and  Canada,  with 
directions  to  forward  the  one  to  the  other  as  soon  as  re- 
ceived. They  were  received  at  New  York  about  July  ist, 
and  Bellomont  being  still  in  New  England,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Nanfan  sent  the  cojiy  to  Callieres  with  a  let- 
ter, under  date  July  3d,  in  which  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  demand  the  return  of  those  prisoners.  Callieres 
replied  on  August  6th.  lie  reciprocates  Nanfan's  expres- 
sions of  courtesy,  and  says  that  he  will  observe  most  pimc- 
tually  the  commands  of  his  master,  the  king  ;  and  as  a  be- 
ginning sends  back  the  two  Iroquois  prisoners.  Callieres, 
with  the  packet  sent  from  home  and  forwarded  by  Nanfan, 
received  notice  of  his  appointment  to  the  governorship 
of  Canada  in  place  of  the  Count  de  Frontcnac,  deceased. 
It  was  a  post  he  desired,  and  had  solicited.     He  could  well 
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afford  to  begin  liis  administration  witli  a  strict  compliance 
witli  the  commands  of  his  master. 

It  might  be  supposed,  now  that  the  questions  of  peace 
and  tlic  cxcliange  of  prisoners  were  settled,  that  there 
would  be  quiet  on  the  borders,  and  little  trouble  witl»  the 
Indians.  It  was  a  mistake,  as  we  shall  see  presently.  The 
most  important  question  of  all  was  not  yet  settled — that 
t)f  boundaries.  The  I'rench  adhered  with  tenacity  to  their 
original  claim,  that  the  country  of  the  l''ive  Nations,  ex- 
cept that  occupied  by  the  Mohawks,  belonged  to  them  by 
right  of  discovery  and  the  law  of  nations.  The  commis- 
sioners under  the  treaty  of  Ryswyk,  after  giving  the  sub- 
ject of  the  conllicting  claims  some  cc^nsideralion,  ad- 
journed witl)out  coming  to  any  conclusion.  Although 
there  was  peace,  both  nations  were  wat(  hfid  lest  one  or 
tiie  other  should  gain  some  advantage.  Both  courted  the 
friendship  of  the  Indians -the  English  to  hokl  them  to  the 
"covenant-chain,"  as  their  bulwark  ;  and  the  French  to 
seduce  them,  and  attach  them  to  their  interests.  To  this 
end  they  employed  various  artifices  to  alarm  their  feats 
and  arouse  suspicions.  Maricour  was  active  and  unscru- 
pidcjus  as  to  the  reports  he  set  atloat  among  them.  I  le  had 
lived  in  their  country,  knew  their  language,  and  had  been 
adopted  by  them.  From  Fort  Frontenac  Onondaga  was  of 
easy  access,  lioth  French  and  Indians  o(ten  visited  each 
other,  and  Stow  Stow  found  it  easy  to  fill  the  minds  of 
the  credulous  natives  with  all  sorts  of  lies  and  falsehoods. 
Another  means  to  weaken  their  attachment  to  the  Eng- 
lish— and  it  was  more  effectual  than  any  other — was  the 
religious  zeal  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  The  Indians,  by 
presents  and  blandishments,  were  induced  to  receive  the 
priests  and  give  them  protection.  The  religious  senti- 
ment was  awakened  among  them,  and  the  missionaries 
gained  converts  and  influence. 
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The  English  gave  to  the  Tndhins  no  religious  instructors, 
nor  residents  to  become  tlieir  adopted  children.  iNo  forts 
or  trading-posts  were  established  on  their  borders.  In  their 
treaties  and  conferences  they  were  re(juired  to  come  to 
Albany,  as  well  as  for  trade,  and  tliere  was  no  half-way 
station  between  the  Hudson  River  and  the  far-off  country 
of  the  Senccas,  with  whom  and  the  Cayugas  there  was 
little  intercourse.  Tiiesc  were  o])en  to  the  French  emis- 
saries, and  were  gradually  brought  under  their  inlluence  ; 
and  eventually  the  partisafis  of  the  French  became  the 
most  numerous.  The  Fnglish  were  forced  to  rely  on 
presents,  the  lower  prices  of  their  goods,  and  the  higher 
prices  paid  for  beaver-skins,  as  inducements  to  retain  their 
affection  and  fidelity.  Hut  the  Indian  question  was  always 
troublesome  and  perplexing  until  Canada  was  conquered. 

Colonel  Schuyler,  as  chairman  of  the  Indian  board,  was 
expected  to  keep  the  governor  informed  of  all  matters 
of  interest  relating  to  the  Five  x\'ations  and  the  River 
Indians.  The  Schaghticokes,  never  very  numerous  or 
trustworthy,  had  dwindled  in  numbers,  and  had  become 
thriftless  and  poor.  However,  the  government  thought  it 
desirable  to  retain  them  in  its  interests,  because  their 
locality  alTorded  opportunities  for  observing  any  hostile 
parties  from  the  north,  and  giving  notice  to  the  border 
settlers.  Hence  they  were  invited  to  meet  the  governor 
when  he  held  conferences  with  the  Five  Nations,  and 
received  the  usual  presents.  They  were  related  to  the 
eastern  Indians,  and  still  kept  up  some  sort  of  intercourse 
with  them.  Those  eastern  tribes  were  devoted  to  the 
French.  It  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  their  rel- 
atives, the  Schaghticokes,  should  sympathize  with  them, 
and  be  open  to  French  influences. 

About  the  last  of  June  Colonel  Schuyler  communicated 
to   Lieutenant-Governor  Nanfan   some    intelligence   just 
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received,  that  tlie  Schagliticokc  Indians  were  about  to 
settle  on  Onion  River,  "near  Canada."  In  case  of  an- 
otiier  war,  he  said,  they  will  add  t;»  the  number  of  our 
cneuiies,  should  they  he  permitted  to  carry  out  their 
tlesign.  The  reason  they  assigned  for  tlieir  removal  was 
that  they  were  in  debt  to  Albanians,  were  too  poor  to 
])ay,  and  were  in  fear  of  their  creditors.  The  commis- 
sioners laughed  at  their  fears,  assured  them  of  protection, 
and  forbade  their  removal.  Nevertheless,  it  was  thought 
tliat  some  fit  person  should  be  sent  to  theni  to  (piiet  their 
fears  and  induce  them  to  return.  Xanfan  approved  the 
action  taken  by  the  board,  antl  did  n<jt  doubt  its  "  wisdom 
in  this  important  affair." 

Soon  after  the  lute  Indian  conference  the  Onondaga 
nation  was  excited  by  a  report  brought  from  Canaila  by  a 
proselyte,  that  the  England  and  French  had  combined  to 
extirpate  all  the  Five  Nations,  and  thus  rid  themselves 
of  these  troublesome  neighbors.  A  messenger  was  sent 
to  Albany  to  investigate  the  alarming  report.  He  wa.s  as- 
sured that  the  report  was  false,  and  jmt  into  circulation 
by  tlie  same  perfidious  French  who,  in  time  of  peace,  had 
sent  their  friends  to  the  galleys. 

In  September  following  the  sachems  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions were  invited  to  a  convention  at  Albany,  to  receive  a 
message  and  presents  sent  to  them  by  the  king,  and  to 
transact  some  business  matters  relating  to  Pennsylvania. 
The  conference  with  the  commissioners  was  hardly  closed, 
when  an  express  came  from  Onondaga  to  report  that 
some  French  Indians  had  killed  and  scalped  five  Senecas 
while  hunting  near  their  castle.  This  was  the  fourth  time 
some  of  the  F'ivc  Nations  had  been  killed  since  the  peace. 
The  commissioners  immediately  sent  a  courier  to  Gov* 
crnor  Bellomont  (still  in  New  England)  with  tlie  news, 
and  soliciting  his  advice.  In  their  letter  Colonel  Schuyler 
31 
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and  Secretary  Livingston  say,  "  the  behavior  of  the  French 
and  their  Indians  since  the  peace  has  been  intolerable." 
They  inform  the  governor  that  they  have  just  dcspatclicd 
the  Moha\vl<s  and  other  Indians,  as  also  the  eastern  In- 
dians, who  had  engaged  that  three  of  their  tribes  sliould 
come  and  settle  at  Schaghticokc. 

Toward  the  last  of  January,  1700,  Governor  Winthrop,  of 
Connecticut,  wrote  to  Bcllomont,  enclosing  copies  of  sworn 
statements  of  certain  Indians,  to  the  effect  that  there  was 
to  be  a  general  rising  of  the  Indians  in  New  York  and 
New  England  against  the  English,  of  which  the  Mohawks 
were  the  leaders.  A  Dutchman  '  was  said  to  be  at  the 
bottom,  as  prime  mover  and  instigator.  It  turned  out  to 
be  a  mere  rumor,  without  any  foundation,  and  was  traced 
to  a  French  source.  At  this  time  the  Canadians  were 
in  .1  low  condition,  and  unable,  if  inclined,  to  give  the 
colonies  much  trouble.  There  was  another  scarcity  of 
provisions,  so  stringent  that  it  was  almost  a  famine.  The 
garrison  at  P'ort  Frontcnac,  as  Colonel  Schuyler  wrote  to 
the  governor,  was  forced  to  procure  food  from  the  Onon- 
daga Indians.  Strange  retribution  for  Frontenac's  de- 
struction of  their  crops  in  1696  ! 

The  Earl  of  Bcllomont,  writing  to  the  Lords  of  Trade, 
on  February  28,  1700,  refers  to  the  French  intrigues,  and 
their  impression  on  the  Five  Nations,  and  says  : 

"  If  a  speedy  and  effectual  course  be  not  taken,  we  shall 
lose  the  Five  Nations  irrecoverably.  The  French  never  ap- 
plied themselves  so  industriously  as  now  to  debauch  them 
from  us,  and  we  on  our  parts  have  nothing  nor  do  nothing 
to  keep  'em  in  good  humor  and  steady  to  us.     The  forts 

'  The  people  of  Connecticut  were  more  in  fear  of  Dutchmen  than  of  In- 
dians. Thjit  the  story  might  be  sure  of  credibility,  Winthrop's  Indian 
informant  shrewdly  attributed  the  plot  to  a  Dutchman's  revelations  to  a 
Mohawk,  and  his  advice  to  secure  a  store  of  powder  and  lead. 
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of  Albany  and  Sclicncrtady  are  so  weak  and  ridiculous, 
liiat  they  look  liker  pounds  to  impound  cattle  in  tlian 
forts.  Our  soldiers,  who  ought  to  be  four  hundred  men, 
are  not  over  one  iiundred  eighty.  The  weakness  of  our 
frontier  places  and  of  our  garrisons  make  us  contempti- 
ble to  the  Five  Nations  above  all  other  things.  They  arc 
a  discerning  people,  ami  know  very  well,  that  our  piti- 
ful forts,  and  a  liandful  of  half  starved  ragged  soldiers 
(  annot  protect  'em  from  the  French  in  time  of  war.  .  .  . 
It  falls  out  very  unluckily,  that  Col.  Schuyler  and  Mr. 
Livingston,  who  arc  the  men  of  best  figure  in  Albany,  and 
are  most  po])ular  with  our  Five  Nations,  and  the  princi- 
pal men  in  managing  them  and  keeping  them  firm  to  our 
interest,  are  at  this  time  in  the  highest  discontent  imagi- 
nable, and  truly  not  without  reason,  for  both  of  them  had 
good  estates,  but  by  victualing  the  companies  they  are 
almost  (if  not  quite)  broke.  I  believe  they  cannot  have 
disbursed  less  than  ^7000  between  'etn,  besides  what 
Col.  Cortlandt  has  disbursed  at  York  (or  the  companies 
there,  which  I  believe  is  ^3000  by  this  time.  If  these  3 
men  knew  what  Sir  W"\  Ashhurst  writ  to  me  of  the  four 
( ompanies,  being  cut  oil  all  their  arrear  to  the  25"*  of  last 
March  which  is  27  months,  it  wou'd  make  'em  quite  des- 
iderate ;  but  I  dare  not  let  them  know  a  word  of  it.  .  .  . 
Our  Five  Nations  of  Indians  are  the  only  barriers  at  pres- 
ent between  the  French  of  Canada,  and  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  as  well  as  between  the  French  and  New  York. 
Now  if  the  French  can  so  seduce  those  nations  as  to  turn 
them  against  us,  Virginia  and  Maryland  will  be  quite  dc- 
strcjyed,  and  with  the  greatest  ease  imaginable  300  of  those 
Indians  with  their  usual  rapidity  would  not  leave  a  planter 
or  [)lantation  in  those  two  provinces  in  two  months.  .  .  ." 

Notwithstanding  the  peace  and  the  orders  of  the  French 
king,  M.  de  Longueuil,  commandant  of  the  French  fort  at 
Detroit,  called  a  council  of  four  nations  of  Indians  within 
his  jurisdiction,  and  ordered  them  to  make  war  on  the 
English  and  their  allied  Indians.     Later  in  the  year  1700, 
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ho  urged  the  White  River  tribe  to  lift  tiic  hatciict  af;ai«isi 
the  linglish,  commencing  l)y  binding  and  pillaging  all  the 
Knglish  who  c.ime  to  tiicin  and  on  the  Hcauiirul  River 
(Ohio).  The  l^ronch,  therefore,  did  not  conlinc  them- 
selves to  inliigues,  but  urged  liicir  Indiajjs  to  war. 

In  conscfjuence  of  the  rumois  lliat  llie  Indians  were 
forming  a  league  to  extirpate  the  l^nglish,  Lord  licilo- 
mont  gave  directions  to  tlie  Indiati  board  io  send  Coloncd 
Schuyler,  Robert  Livingston,  and  Ilcndrick  Hansen,  late 
mayor  of  Albany,  to  Onondaga,  and  tliere  make  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  alleged  plot.  These  gentlemen 
left  Albany  on  April  9,  1700,  carrying  with  them  full  in- 
structions, and  an  address  to  the  I'ive  Nations  from  his 
excellency.  It  was  Livingston's  first  visit  to  **the  coun- 
tries he  had  heard  so  much  talk  of."  In  a  private  letter  to 
the  governor,  he  says,  **  The  Indians  are  dejected  and  in  a 
staggering  conditi(ni,  tho'  tlicy  are  so  jiroud  and  wiil  not 
own  it.  They  are  daily  made  so  uneasy  by  the  Frencii, 
that  I  despair  of  a  good  issue,  if  something  be  not  speedily 
done  to  relieve  them.  Presents  will  not  do  alone."  He 
reported  the  negotiations  of  the  three  commissioners,  sup- 
plemented by  his  own  personal  observations.  Hoth  are 
interesting  papers.  He  remarks  of  the  M(jhawks  :  ''They 
were  much  lessened  by  the  late  war,  but  more  since  the 
peace,  b)  the  French  daily  drawing  them  from  us  to  Can- 
.ida,  so  that  near  two-thirds  of  the  nation  arc  now  actually 
in  Canada  with  their  families,  who  are  kindly  received,  be- 
ing clothed  from  head  to  foot,  secured  by  a  fort,  and  have 
priests  to  instruct  them."  Two  reasons  are  assigned  for 
their  desertion  :  i.  *' Fear  ;  seeing  the  French  so  formid- 
able as  to  destroy  their  castles,  and  we  not  able  to  protect 
them."  2.  "Our  neglect  of  sending  ministers  among 
them  to  instruct  them  in  the  Christian  faith."  The  reme- 
dies to  be  applied,  he  remarks,  are  forts  and  missionaries  : 
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;i  fort  in  the  Onondag.i  country  at  the  (M)nnticncc  of  the 
Sciu'ia  and  Oneida  Rivers,  and  another  a-^  far  west  as 
Dciioii;  inissit)naries  to  leach  them  the  Chiislian  faith 
and  practices,  and  t«)  uenn  IJjeni  especially  "  from  lijc  dia- 
htilical  practice  oi  jxnsonini^  one  anuther."  He  f<jnnd  the 
"  Indians  tlu^  sanu'  as  lie  always  ttM>k  them  to  be,  a  sid>li<*, 
<K'sit;nin;^  l)e()j)lc,"  inlhuMKH'd  nriinly  by  fear  and  interest, 
i  hey  feared  the  French  because  of  their  blows  ;  they 
loved  the  ICni^lish  becanse  of  tlieir  presents.  In  their  es- 
timation the  French  were  the  ilevil,  and  the  Fni^lisU  the 
source  of  _i;ood. 

The  commissioners  returned  to  Albany  on  May  ^d,  Jiav- 
iii!^  been  absent  three  weeks.  In  their  letter  to  the  I'/irl  of 
Hellomont,  sid)mittinu:  their  report,  they  say,  "We  learned 
that  the  French  Ji^e  all  indirect  means  to  vex  and  terrify 
them,  more  since  the  peace  than  ever;  and  if  matters  bo 
suffered  to  v;<)  on  as  they  do,  we  shall  lose  tiiem  at  last. 
'J'he  French  have  a  great  faction  among  them  ;  and  those 
who  are  true  to  us  are  put  out  of  the  way.  We  are  (((nfi- 
dent  tlieyare  wholly  ignorant  of  the  designs  of  the  eastern 
Indians  against  the  English,  for  tijey  have  opened  their 
hearts  to  us.  In  our  opinion,  tlie  only  way  to  secure  them 
to  the  ICnglish  interest  is  what  ycnir  excellency  pro[)(jses — • 
a  fort  among  them  to  protect  tliem,  and  ministers  to  in- 
struct them." 

Their  viiit  tc»  the  Indian  cinujtry  in  some  respects  was 
not  well  timed.  It  was  the  fishing  season,  and  the  Indians 
were  at  the  fisheries  busily  engaged  in  laying  in  a  su{)ply 
of  food.  In  this  work  the  chief  sachems  and  warriors  were 
employed  as  well  as  women  and  slaves.  Rank  {)roved  no 
ixception  to  the  rule  that  each  one  by  his  own  hands  was 
obliged  to  j)rocure  his,  own  food.  The  ct)mmissioners  were 
obliged  to  go  to  the  fishing  stations,  and  look  up  the  men 
they  sought.      The   Mohawk  sachems  were  on  the  river 
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above  Little  Falls  ;  the  Oncidas  were  so  far  from  home  that 
they  could  not  be  seen  ;  the  Onondagas  were  on  the  lakes 
and  rivers  of  their  country  in  various  directions.  With  all 
who  were  found  formal  interviews  were  held,  much  after 
the  manner  of  the  conferences  at  Albany,  by  means  of  belts 
and  wampum.  They  were  enabled  to  study  Indian  char- 
acter and  habits  from  a  new  standpoint.  In  all  their  in- 
terviews they  were  told  the  same  story  of  French  intrigues, 
and  of  the  reports  they  put  in  circulation— that  the  English 
had  resolved  to  destroy  them  by  refusing  to  furnish  them 
with  guns  and  ammunition,  by  the  invasion  of  their  country, 
and,  above  all,  by  poison.  These  false  reports  were  received 
as  truth  by  the  credulous  people  ;  even  the  eloquent  Dekan- 
issora  pretended  to  believe  them.  Of  course  they  had  much 
influence  in  cooling  their  affection  for  their  old  friends, 
and  driving  them  to  the  embraces  of  their  deceivers. 

The  commissioners  told  them  that  Governor  I3ell<:)mont 
had  heard  of  such  stories  afloat  among  them,  and  had  sent 
them  to  investigate  the  reports.  They  now  assured  them 
that  there  \vas  no  truth  in  them,  as  Lord  liellomont  would 
prove  at  a  general  conference  to  be  held  at  Albany  in 
August  next,  to  which  all  the  Five  Nations  were  invited. 
lie  would  then  show  them  that  these  reports  were  false, 
utterly  false,  propagated  by  the  French  to  delude  and  de- 
bauch them.  **  I  Ic  will  then  make  you  such  presents,  not  of 
clothing  only,  but  of  guns  and  ammunition,  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  will  prove  h's  love  and  friendship  to  you,  and  the 
lies  of  your  enemy,  the  French.  Besides  this,  he  has  repre- 
sented to  the  great  king  your  wishes  to  have  a  fort  near 
your  castle,  and  Protestant  ministers  to  be  settled  among 
you  ;  and  he  is  now  daily  expecting  orders  to  build  the  one 
and  settle  the  others.  The  French  tejl  you  the  English 
will  poison  you.  How  absurd  that  your  life-long  friends 
should  prove  so  vile.    On  the  other  hand,  we  have  cause  to 
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suspect,  that  your  old  enemies  and  ours  liavc  seduced  you 
to  poison  one  and  anotiier  ;  for  those  of  you  wlio  liavc 
been  most  faithful  to  us,  and  have  done  tlic  most  signal 
service,  tliey  and  tiieir  whole  families  have  been  i)oisoncd. 
They  languish  and  die  by  slow  degrees." 

Belts  were  then  left  for  the  Senecas,  Cayugas,  and  Onei- 
das,  whom  they  had  not  seen,  inviting  them  to  a  general 
conference  in  August.  The  sachems  heartily  thanked  the 
commissioners  for  their  visit.  Their  minds  had  been  re- 
lieved of  a  great  burden.  They  promised  to  keep  tlie  ap- 
pointment to  meet  the  governor  in  Albany  at  the  end  of 
one  hundred  and  four  days.' 

It  was  peace.  But  the  French  improved  their  leisure 
in  repairing  their  fortifications  at  (Quebec  and  Montreal, 
making  them  strong  and  substantial.  The  English  were 
suffering  theirs  to  decay.  The  four  companies  of  regulars 
were  reduced  to  fifty  men  each,  and  were  not  fidl  at  that. 
Their  pay  and  subsistence  were  neglected,  so  that  they 
were  reduced  to  nakedness,  "without  shirts,  breeches, 
shoes,  or  stockings."  The  French  made  their  jests  about 
the  miserable  fortifications  of  Albany,  now  S(j  ruinous  that 
the  guns  fell  through  the  bastions,  and  the  rotten  stockades 
falling  from  their  own  weight.  *'  I  hope  in  (Jod,"  ex- 
claimed Captain  Weems,  of  Fort  Albany,  "you  will  soon 
rereive  some  money  for  me,  for  I  am  in  miserable  want." 
Truly,  Lord  Bellomont  began  to  experience  some  of  the 
trials  and  crosses  in  time  of  peace  to  which  his  prede- 
cessor had  been  exposed  in  time  of  war.  His  government 
greatly  neglected  him  and  his  appeals  in  behalf  of  his 
p  >or  province.  lie  now,  July  26th,  wrote  home,  "the  sol- 
diers in  garrison  at  Albany  arc  in  such  a  shameful  con- 

'  The  entire  cost  of  the  commissioners  on  this  expedition  was  ;^26o, 
including  belts  and  presents.  The  service  was  undci taken  for  the  interests 
of  all  the  colonies,  and  was  performed  at  the  expense  of  the  j>uorcst. 
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(liti<jn  for  the  want  of  clothes,  that  the  women  when  pass- 
ing them  arc  obliged  to  cover  tlicir  eyes.  The  Indians 
ask  with  significance,  Do  yon  think  us  such  fools  as  to 
believe  a  king  who  cannot  clothe  his  sohlicrs  can  protect 
us  from  the  French  with  their  fourteen  hundred  men  all 
in  good  condition  ?'* 

The  affairs  of  the  province  at  this  period  were  in  con- 
siderable confusion.  IJellomont  had  spent  some  time  in 
New  I'2ngland,  leaving  Xanfan,  the  lieutenant-governor, 
in  charge  of  New  York.  Xanfan  was  a  young  man,  not 
very  wise  or  energetic.  The  Five  Xations  had  been 
nnich  neglected.  The  Assembly,  like  the  governor,  was 
Lcislcrian  in  politics,  and  jealous  of  the  men  better  ac- 
(piainted  with  ptd^lic  affairs  than  themselves.  They  had 
declined  to  make  appropriations  for  the  better  protection 
of  the  frontiers,  or  for  presents  for  the  Indians.  The  home 
government,  occupied  with  their  d(»mostic  troubles,  had  left 
the  province  and  its  g<n'ernor  to  drift  along  as  best  they 
could,  Wc  have  seen  their  condition  and  perplexities  il- 
lustrated by  the  condition  of  the  forts  and  garrisons. 
The  reports  of  the  c<jmmissi<)ners  to  the  Indian  country 
have  made  us  soniewhat  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
things  among  the  Five  Xations.  In  this  connection,  how- 
ever, two  or  three  anecdotes  will  not  be  inappropriate. 

Some  Indians  of  the  Far  Xations  were  at  Onondaga, 
and  were  solicited  by  the  interpreter  to  visit  Albany  with 
their  furs.  They  replied  that  they  were  not  "  so  green  " 
as  to  place  themselves  in  the  power  of  those  whose  friends 
they  had  "knocked  on  the  head." 

Sadakanahtie,  the  great  war-chief  and  a  friend  of  the 
English,  was  foixed  by  the  French  faction  to  llee  from  his 
home  for  fear  of  being  poisoned,  as  was  his  son.  He  came 
to  his  friend  Quidor,  who  gave  him  quarters  on  his  farm. 
His  son,  as  he  thought,  was  poisoned  and  bewitched.   While 
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lanc^nisliinc^  a  great  sore  appeared  on  his  side,  out  of  which 
( ;mie  handfuls  of  l)air.  Dokanissora  liad  made  an  ill-as- 
s(jrted  matcli.  lie  iiad  married  a  French  proselyte,  who 
had  been  '*  tangiit  by  tiie  Jesuits  to  poisoji  as  well  as  pray." 
"  Tiie  Jesuits  furnished  her  with  a  subtle  pois(»n,  winch 
she  carried  about  under  iier  loug  finger-nails,  and  taught 
her  how  to  use  it.  When  water  was  called  for,  she  dro])j)ed 
tiie  poison  in  the  cup."  She  was  believed  to  have  poiscjned 
a 'Mnultitude"  of  those  well  alfected  to  the  English.  Ui\ 
aji)urney  to  Albany  in  C(jmpany  with  others,  among  whom 
was  a  Christian  Mohawk  ("a  goodly  young  man"),  she 
jH)isoned  him,  and  his  body  was  left  by  the  wayside.  At 
Albany  she  was  recognized  by  a  friend  of  the  nuirdered 
M<»I):iwk,  and  "he  clubbed  her  to  death." 

'J'iie  peace  enabled  some  of  the  proselytes  to  visit  their 
old  home,  and  see  old  friends,  both  English  and  Indian. 
A  party  of  them  came  to  Albany  in  June  with  a  fjuan- 
ilty  of  beaver.  The  superior  (pialily  of  the  goods,  and 
tluir  cheapness,  tempted  them  to  leave  the  dearer  mar- 
kets of  Montreal  and  steal  away,  in  spite  of  all  orders  and 
prohibitions,  to  do  their  trading  in  Albany.  They  were 
treated  kindly,  with  the  hope  of  winning  them  back, 
iiiey  had  an  audience  f>f  the  board  of  C(^mmissioners,  and 
]>rcsented  them,  for  the  governor,  twenty-nine  bcavcr-skins, 
worth  in  currency  forty-one  poinids.  They  received  pres- 
ents in  return  of  equal  value,  ch;irgeable  on  the  revenues 
of  the  province.  Their  speaker  said  that  they  came  to 
trade,  and  not  to  talk  of  religion.  Only  this  he  would 
;ay,  that  all  the  while  he  lived  here  he  never  heard  re- 
ligion spoken  of,  or  any  mention  made  of  converting 
liiju  to  the  Christian  faith.  **  If  you  had  given  us  re- 
ligious instructors,  I  doubt  whether  any  of  us  had  ever 
••one  to  Canada." 

1  he  Five  Nations  continued  to  be  annoyed  by  the  In- 
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di.an  allies  of  the  French,  notwithstanding  the  peace  and 
the  orders  of  the  government.  The  tribes  whom  I.on- 
giieuil  had  urged  to  lift  the  haiclict  laid  in  wait  for  the 
Senccas  while  out  hunting,  and  killed  several  of  them. 

A  delegation  of  the  Five  Nations,  Dekanissora  among 
them,  appeared  before  the  conunissioncrs,  and  cntcrctl  a 
complaint  against  the  French  for  their  infraction  of  the 
peace.  The  far  Indians  had  confessed  that  they  had  been 
urged  to  such  deeds  by  the  French  themselves.  It  was 
now  three  years  that  the  Five  Nations  had  been  harassed 
in  this  way.  They  were  tired  and  worn  out  ;  they  had 
no  rest,  no  assurance  of  safety.  The  Senccas  had  now 
taken  the  matter  of  peace  in  their  own  hands,  and  had 
sent  some  of  their  sachems  to  Canada  to  negotiate. 

A  few  days  afterward  some  of  the  sachems  again  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  commissioners  with  a  report 
just  received  from  Canada.  The  Seneca  delegates  had 
seen  Callicres  at  Montreal,  and  had  comjilaincd  of  the 
murders  perpetrated  by  the  French  Indians.  I  le  told  them 
that  it  was  their  own  fault,  in  not  coming  to  him  to  make 
peace,  and  that  as  soon  as  tliey  sent  their  sachems  to  him 
for  that  purpose  he  would  take  the  hatchet  from  the  hands 
of  those  Indians. 

Suflicient  proof  has  now  been  presented,  that  the  F"rench 
were  insincere  in  their  professions  of  courtesy  and  kindly 
feeling  toward  their  English  neighbors.  All  their  protes- 
tations about  observing  the  directions  of  their  king  in  ref- 
erence to  the  Five  Nations  were  idle  wind.  They  seem  to 
have  been  determined  to  gain  control  over  the  Iroquois 
by  all  means  in  their  power.  It  was  chiefly  the  course 
they  continued  to  pursue  in  ihis  regard  which  ultimately 
proved  so  disastrous  to  them.  Had  they  adopted  a  more 
honorable  policy,  and  not  sought  universal  empire,  they 
might  have  retained  a  large  portion  of  the  American  con- 
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tincnt  over  whicli  to  perpetuate  their  power  and  glory. 
Endeavoring  to  grasp  too  much,  they  lost  the  whole. 

Only  a  few  days  before  tlie  time  appointed  for  liello- 
niont  to  hold  his  conference  with  the  P'ive  Nations,  in  Au- 
gust, 1700,  he  received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Schuyler,  in- 
forming him  that  M.  Maricour,  witli  a  priest  and  several 
(•llier  Frenchmen,  liad  arrived  at  Onondaga,  liellomont 
then  wrote  a  postscript  to  a  letter  he  had  just  finisiied  to 
tlie  Lords  of  Trade,  in  which  he  says  that  the  French  liave 
as  many  friends  among  the  Onondagas  as  the  English,  a 
fact  greatly  to  be  regretted,  for  they  are  tiic  most  warlike 
of  the  Five  Nations,  except  the  Mohawks,  "who  are  dwin- 
dled to  nothing  almost."  lie  fears  the  Five  Nations  arc 
lost,  and  "  (piestions  whether  it  be  in  the  art  of  man  to  re- 
tricve  them."  For  once  he  does  not  attribute  this  state  of 
tilings  to  Fletclicr,  but  to  the  English  Government  itself, 
liccause  it  failed  to  comply  with  his  advice,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  **is  left  destitute  in  all  manner  of  ways  of 
support."  He  dare  not  now  undertake  to  recover  those 
iiaiions  from  the  French. 

After  his  return  fronj  Boston,  Bellomont  met  the  As- 
sembly. Tiicir  session  was  short,  and  not  noteworthy, 
because  the  governor  liad  to  meet  the  Five  Nations  in 
conference  at  Albany  in  the  middle  ol  August.  He  was 
detained,  as  it  was,  longer  than  was  prudent,  and  feared 
lest  the  sachems  had  arrived  and  were  waiting  for  him. 
To  his  surprise,  they  were  not  there  when  he  came.  More 
tlian  that,  they  did  not  come  for  two  weeks.  As  usual,  he 
suspected  that  they  had  been  tampered  with  by  his  politi- 
cal opponents,  and  had  purposely  kept  him  waiting.  The 
truth  is,  the  governor  was  almost  as  credulous  as  the  In- 
dians. He  could  be  made  to  believe  almost  anything,  how- 
ever absurd,  of  men  who  did  not  agree  to  all  his  notions, 
and  had  independence  enough  to  express  their  opinions. 
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He  afterward  learned  tlic  cause  of  the  delay.  Many  of 
the  Indians  were  yet  under  the  delusion,  so  studiously 
propagated  by  the  French,  that  the  English  intended  to 
poison  them,  and  much  time  had  been  spent  discussing  the 
matter  among  themselves,  before  they  could  fully  deter- 
mine to  put  themselves  within  the  power  of  Bcllomont. 

On  August  26,  1700,  sixteen  days  after  the  appointed 
time,  the  conference  assembled.  It  was  opened  with  great 
formality,  and  with  imposing  numbers.  There  were  pres- 
ent, besides  the  governor,  three  of  his  Council,  the  mayor, 
recorder  and  aldermen  of  Albany,  justices  of  the  peace,  the 
sheriff,  officers  of  the  garrison  and  prominent  citizens,  fifty 
sachems  and  as  many  warriors  from  all  the  Five  Nations. 
The  earl  in  a  carefully  prepared  speech  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings, lie  alluded  to  the  false  reports  put  into  circula- 
tion by  the  French  Jesuits,  and  assured  them  that,  before 
the  close  of  their  conference,  they  would  be  convinced  the 
stories  of  killing  them  by  poison  or  otherwise,  and  of  refus- 
ing to  furnish  them  with  guns  and  annnunition,  were  utter- 
ly groundless,  lie  then  dwelt  at  length  on  the  subject  of 
religious  instruction.'  lie  contrasted  tlic  true  Protestant 
religion  to  that  of  the  Jesuits,  and  promised  to  supply  them 
with  ministers  of  the  true  gospel.  Mr.  Freeman  was  to  bo 
settled  at  Sclienectady,  who  would  instruct  the  Mohawks, 
and  another  young  man  was  ready  to  reside  as  a  mission- 
ary among  them.  Bellomont  had  become  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  religious  question  among  the  Five  Nations 
was  important.     The  Mohawks,  the  most  warlike  and  bar- 


'  Bcllomont  had  just  received  trustworthy  information  that  the  Indian 
proselytes  in  Canada  had  greatly  increased  since  the  peace.  In  one  vil- 
lage they  had  increased  from  eighty-seven  fighting  men  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty,  chiefly  recruited  from  the  Mohawks,  "who  come,  said  a  French 
merchant,  like  wolves  around  the  village,  and  beg  the  priests  to  take  com- 
pasbion  on  them." 
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barons  of  all  the  Indian  nations  on  the  continent,  and  who 
had  cruelly  killed  the  Jesuit  missionaries  sixty  years  be- 
fore, were  now  the  most  solicitous  for  religious  instruc- 
tion. They  had  deserted  their  country  in  large  numbers, 
until  the  nation  was  "dwindled  to  nothing  almost."  Domi- 
nic Dcllius  was  the  only  I'rotestant  minister  who  had  been 
successful  in  winning  converts.  LJut  he  had  been  banished 
by  Bellomont  just  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  his  neo- 
phytes were  left  without  a  shc])herd.  Had  he  been  per- 
mitted to  remain  and  continue  his  labors,  the  rush  to  Can- 
ada would  have  been  far  less. 

Sadakanahtic  replied  the  next  day  to  the  governor's 
spcecli  in  courteous  terms,  accepting  his  advice,  and  ex- 
j)ressing  entire  devotion  to  the  covenant-chain.  He  de- 
chired  that  it  was  the  wish  of  all  the  nations  to  have  a  Prot- 
estant minister  settled  at  Onondaga,  the  capital,  and  closed 
by  wishing  the  governor  to  make  some  arrangements  to 
have  them  tjuight,  as  formerly,  by  the  irdnister  >vhen  they 
came  to  Albany, 

After  the  conference  was  adjourned  for  the  day,  some  of 
tlie  Protestant  Mohawks  asked  liberty  to  speak.  Ilefidrick, 
their  spokesman,  said  that  since  yesterday,  acting  upon 
the  governor's  advice  to  the  Five  Nations,  they  "  had  pre- 
vailed upon  Brandt,  and  Jacob,  and  three  others,  who  had 
determined  to  emigrate  to  Canada,  to  stay  in  their  own 
country."  Brandt  confirmed  what  Ilendrick  had  saitl.  ''lie 
was  now  resolved  to  live  and  die  in  his  country,"  an<l  be 
further  instructed  in  the  Protestant  religi(jn.  These  were 
men  who  had  been  taught  and  baptized  by  Dominie  Del- 
11  us.  Hcndrick  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Dutch 
Church. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  session  Bellomont  referred  to 
their  wish  of  having  a  Protestant  minister  settled  at  Onon- 
daga, and  said  that  he  had  converbed  with  boinc  clergy- 
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men,  and  had  found  that  there  was  an  unwillingness  to 
settle  there,  unless  there  were  a  fort  to  protect  them  from 
enemies.  This  was  reasonable,  and  inasmuch  as  they  had 
once  asked  liim  to  build  one,  he  and  the  Assembly  had 
arranged  to  comply  with  their  wishes.  For  this  purpose 
an  engineer  now  present  would  visit  their  country  to  fix 
the  site,  and  as  soon  as  he  reported  the  work  would  be 
begun. 

Sadakanahtic,  in  behalf  of  the  Five  Nations,  heartily 
thanked  his  lordship  for  all  he  proposed  as  to  missionaries 
and  the  fort.  He  proffered  their  cheerful  assistance  to 
tiie  engineer  when  in  their  country  looking  for  the  best 
location  for  a  military  establishment. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  session  Bellomont,  among 
other  things,  proposed  that  they  sliould  send  three  sons  of 
their  sachems  to  New  York  to  be  instructed  in  English 
and  Indian  free  of  charge.  To  this  it  was  replied,  that 
they  were  not  masters  of  their  children  ;  that  their  wives 
were  the  sole  disposers  of  them  while  under  age. 

The  sixth  day  his  lordship  made  them  a  farewell  speccii, 
and  then  distributed  the  presents  provided  by  the  Assem- 
bly. Among  them  were  two  hundred  guns,  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds  of  powder,  and  two  thousand  pounds  of 
lead.  These  were  convincing  arguments  to  sliow  the  fal- 
sity of  the  reports  circulated  by  the  French. 

The  sachems  had  not  come  prepared  to  exchange  pres- 
ents so  large  and  costly,  and  were  obliged  to  go  to  the 
market  and  buy  an  additional  stock  of  beaver-skins.  The 
next  day  Sadakanahtic  made  several  propositions  in  reply 
to  the  governor's  speech,  and  presented  at  the  end  of 
each  one  nine  beavers,  amounting  in  all  to  ninety,  to 
which  Mcndrick,  the  Protestant  Mohawk,  added  eighteen. 
These  were  the  governor's  perquisites,  and  amounted  to 
over  ^150. 
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After  the  public  conferences  the  e.irl  held  some  private 
interviews  with  a  few  chosen  sachems,  as  also  with  the 
River  Indians.  In  all  he  spent  eight  days  with  the  In- 
dians. Dekanissora  was  not  present  ;  probably  he  was 
fearful  of  poisoned  rum.  Sadakanahlic  was  the  principal 
speaker.  He  proved  liimsclf  on  this  occasicjn  more  than 
a  match  for  Bcllomont,  showing,  in  a  quiet  way,  the  ab- 
surdity of  some  of  the  governor's  proposilicms.  Perhaps 
it  was  this,  perhaps  the  gout,  which  put  tiie  governor  out 
of  humor  ;  his  temper  was  certainly  ruffled.  In  his  long 
letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  giving  an  account  of  this 
convention,  he  shows  his  discontent  and  irritability  in  sev- 
eral ways.  **My  conference  lasted  seven  or  eight  days, 
and  in  my  whole  life  I  never  went  under  such  fatigue.  I 
was  shut  up  in  a  close  chamber  with  fifty  sachems,  who, 
besides  the  stink  of  bears'  grease,  with  which  they  plenti- 
fully daubed  themselves,  were  either  continually  smoking 
tobacco  or  drinking  rum."  The  Assembly  was  not  so 
loyal  as  when  he  first  met  them,  and  had  passed  several 
"frivolous"  bills.  The  "angry  men  had  succeeded  in  in- 
timidating them."  The  commissioners  for  Indian  affairs 
were  detected  in  "unfair  practices,  by  making  large  bills 
for  care  of  the  Indians,  and  Colonel  Schuyler  above  all 
others  was  guilty  of  this."  *•  Sadakanahtie  and  twenty- 
five  others  had  been  maintained  at  his  house  tw  )  months 
at  the  king's  charge."  **  Colonel  Schuyler  was  vain 
enough  to  absent  himself  from  one  of  th.e  sessions,  and 
have  one  of  his  friends  call  for  him."  **I  was  eight  days 
and  as  many  nights  coming  down  the  Hudson  in  a  little, 
nasty  sloop."  The  Five  Nations  "are  apt  to  be  perfidious." 
"  I  suspended  Lieutenant  Lancaster  Symms  for  two  years' 
absence  from  his  post."  **  Major  Ingoldesby  has  been  ab. 
sent  four  years,  and  was  so  brutish  as  to  leave  liis  wife  and 
children  to  starve."     "  I  have  suspended  Chaplain  Smith 
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for  immorality."  "  I  suspended  Mr.  Augustine  Oralinm 
for  drunkenness  and  rowdyism."  "I  am  puzzled  to  know 
whom  to  recommend  for  new  councillors,  unless  mer- 
chants." **  At  Albany  the  soldiers  are  worse  used  than 
here,  to  Mr.  Livingston's  only  satisfaction."  "Mr.  Cort- 
huidt  has  grown  crazy  and  infirm."  "The  merchants  here 
ha\'C  combined  against  me."  "The  soldiers  that  came 
last  from  England  were  about  to  mutiny."  **  I  shall  con- 
clude by  reminding  your  lordships  of  a  better  salary  for 
myself." 

**  Postscript — My  part  of  the  conference  was  every  word 
dictated  by  me,  and  drawn  by  my  own  hand,"  for  the 
want  of  a  competent  secretary.  "I  hope  your  lordships 
will  increase  my  salary  very  soon."  The  truth  was,  IJello- 
mont  saw  that  liis  popularity  was  on  the  wane,  which 
wounded  his  pride.  lie  said  many  tilings  which  in  more 
complacent  moods  he  would  have  passed  in  silence. 

While  in  Albany  the  governor  revoked  his  former  in- 
structions to  the  commissioners  for  Indian  affairs,  and  sub- 
stituted a  new  code.  lie  was  not  satisfied  with  the  largo 
bills  of  expenses  incurred  for  the  entertainment  of  the  In- 
dian sachems  who  came  to  Albany  on  business  relating  to 
their  affairs,  or  for  asylum,  as  m  tlie  case  of  Sadakanahtie 
and  histwenty-fivc  friends,  although  they  had  been  invited 
to  come,  without  limit  as  to  numbers,  whenever  they  had 
messages  to  deliver,  or  business  of  importance  to  transact. 
They  had  been  notified  particularly  to  retire  to  Albany 
whenever  tliey  were  menaced  with  dangers  they  could  not 
otherwise  escape.  Such  was  the  case  with  Sadakanahtie 
and  his  party.  This  danger  and  its  nature  were  well-known 
to  Bellomont,  and  their  escape  to  Colonel  Schuyler's  farm 
he  had  approved.  The  new  instructions  required  the  com- 
missioners to  notify  all  the  Five  Nations  "to  send  no  more 
than  three  Indians  on  any  message  whatever,  and  such 
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messengers  arc  allowed  to  stay  no  longer  tlian  tlircc  days 
at  most  on  tlic  king's  cliargc,  and  will  be  allowed  three 
shillings  a  day  each  in  cash  for  their  board.  Any  j)rovi- 
sions  or  money  are  absolutely  forbidden  to  be  paid  other- 
wise than  the  above  to  any  Indian,  at  the  king's  expense, 
from  this  date."  Tiie  effect  of  this  notice  will  be  seen  here- 
.'ifler.  .Measures  like  this  caused  liie  I'ivc  Nations,  *' the 
bulwark  of  the  English  colonies,"  "the  only  barrier  against 
the  French,"  to  be  "sullen  and  out  of  humor,"  as  Ikdlo- 
niont  said  that  they  were  at  first  in  Ids  late  conference. 

The  Five  Nations  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  the 
subjects  of  the  English  crown,  but  did  not  wish  to  be  re- 
minded of  it  too  often.  They  preferred  to  be  treated  as 
an  independent  people,  who  were  the  friends  and  allies  of 
ihe  English.  At  this  conference  their  old  friends  and  ad- 
visers liad  been  neglected,  and  some  of  tiiem  insulted 
by  unjust  suspicions  and  accusations.  Bidlomont  conse- 
([uently  had  been  left  to  frame  his  own  speeches,  and 
"  draw  them  with  his  own  hand."  He  had  no  personal  mag- 
netism, and  little  acquaintance  witii  Indian  character,  «>r 
with  their  modes  of  thought  or  expression  ;  his  speeches 
were  didactic,  and  wholly  destitute  of  imagination  ;  he 
made  no  allusions  to  the  renown  of  their  fathers,  or  to  the 
glory  of  their  own  warlike  deeds  ;  lie  did  not  call  them 
"  brethren,"  except  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech  ;  he  ad- 
dressed them  more  as  inferiors  subject  to  instructions 
and  commands.  It  is  no  marvel  that  they  appeared  cold 
and  not  well  pleased.  It  was  not  until  they  caught  sight  of 
tlic  presents  that  they  assumed  their  wonted  cheerfulness. 
Hollomont  was  conscious  that  the  conference  was  not  a 
success,  but  did  not  seem  to  think  that  the  failure  was  at- 
tributable to  himself.  It  was  because,  as  he  believed,  his 
political  opponents,  "the  angry  men,"  had  sown  distrust, 
;'.nd  had  prejudiced  the  Indians  against  him. 
32 
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Another  thing  displeased  him.  An  address,  drawn  by- 
Robert  Livingston,  and  numerously  signed  by  the  citizens 
of  Albany  of  both  political  panics,  was  presented  to  him. 
It  contained  matter  which  was  disagreeable,  not  to  say 
ofTensive.  A  fort  at  Onondaga  was  his  favorite  measure, 
and  he  liad  expended  much  labor  with  the  Assembly  to 
procure  an  appropriation  to  build  it,  and  with  the  Indians 
to  obtain  their  consent ;  and  now  the  Albanians  united  to 
oppose  it. 

The  address  refers  to  the  hardships  of  Albany  during 
the  late  war,  in  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed 
and  taken  prisoners,  property  destroyed,  trade  ruined, 
population  reduced  by  removals  to  places  of  greater 
security,  desertions  of  the  Indians  to  Canada  since  the 
peace,  the  gloomy  outlook  for  the  future  in  case  of  war, 
fortifications  gone  to  decay,  soldiers  in  rags  and  many 
deserting,  and  public  debts  unpaid.  To  remedy  these  evils 
in  part  they  pray  that  a  good  stone  fort  may  be  built  in 
Albany,  sufficiently  large  and  strong  to  afford  protection 
to  the  people  in  time  of  invasion,  and  a  retreat  for  the 
allied  Indians  if  driven  from  their  villages.  This  they 
desire  should  be  done  bof(jre  a  fort  is  erected  at  Onon- 
daga. They  allege  that  the  latter  would  prove  so  ex- 
pensive, being  so  far  away,  that  the  apjiropriation  would 
be  insufficient  to  complete  it  ;  or,  if  erected,  unless  better 
care  was  taken  of  it  than  of  the  forts  at  Albany  and 
Schenectady,  it  would  inevitably  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  French  should  another  war  occur,  and  prove  the 
means  of  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Five  Nations  to 
the  crown  of  France. 

The  governor  made  no  response  to  this  address.  Its 
statements  and  arguments  were  too  strong  for  a  satisfac- 
tory answer.  Silence  was  wisdom.  He  was  silenced,  but 
not  convinced  ;  lie  determined   to  push  the  work.     He 
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instructed  Colonel  Ronier,  the  king's  cliief  engineer  in 
America,  to  go  to  Onondaga  with  all  con\'enient  speed, 
and  select  a  silo  for  the  proposed  fort.  After  tiiis  was 
done  he  was  to  visit  liie  countries  of  the  Cayugas  and 
Scnecas.  At  Onondaga  he  was  clirvxted  to  inspect  the 
salt  spring,  "taste  the  water,  and  give  him  his  opinion 
tiiereof."  lie  must  also  **  view  a  spring  eight  miles  h<> 
yond  the  Scnecas'  farthest  castle,  which  they  have  told 
me  blazes  up  in  a  llame  when  a  firebrand  is  put  into  it. 
Vou  must  taste  the  water,  give  me  your  oi)inion  of  it,  and 
bring  with  you  some  of  it." 

We  will  follow  Colonel  Isomer  into  the  Indian  country, 
and  learn  of  his  success  in  locating  the  fori.  The  as- 
sembly had  appointed  two  commissioners,  Peter  \'an 
IJrugh  and  Ilendrick  Hansen,  of  Albany,  to  superintend 
its  erection,  and  they  acci>mpanied  tlie  engineer  on  his 
journey.  Romer  was  a  foreigner,  and  knew  little  of  the 
l)eople  among  whom  he  was  sent.  Van  Hrugh  and  Han- 
sen knew  scarcely  more,  and  although  as  m.agistiates  they 
had  attended  the  Indian  conferences,  and  the  latter  had 
accompanied  C(jlonel  Schuyler  and  Rt)bcrt  Livingston  to 
Onondaga,  they  had  never  participated  largely  in  the 
m.inagement  oi  Indian  affairs.  The  want  of  ordinary 
prudence  in  sending  such  a  party  on  impoilant  business 
among  men  of  great  shrewdness  was  a  blunder  such  as 
none  but  Hcllomont  would  have  committed.  The  result 
proved  what  might  have  been  expected — an  entire  failure. 

The  engineer's  party  left  Albany  on  September  13,  1700, 
:ind  arrived  at  Onondaga  on  the  26th.  They  started  on 
iiorseback  ;  but  after  leaving  Schenectady  they  found  that 
llicy  could  not  carry  their  baggage,  and  hired  a  canoe. 
After  travelling  two  days  on  Iiorseback  and  witli  canoe  they 
reached  the  second  Mohawk  village,  when  they  transferred 
the  baggage  to  the  backs  of  four  Indians.     At  the  next  vil- 
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Inge  two  of  tlic  carriers  gave  out,  and  ilu-ir  loads  were  takc'ii 
up  by  two  squaws.  Willi  these  altcndauts  they  reached 
Oneida  on  the  23d,  and  were  lodged  in  the  cabin  of  a 
sachem.  In  the  morning  liiey  called  the  sachems  to- 
gether, and  desired  ihtnn  to  have  a  c;u>oe  in  readiness  for 
C'oionel  Koiner  on  his  rctm-n.  X'arious  ohjcc  lions  weie 
raised,  and  finally  the  recjuest  was  refused.  'I'licir  lajst 
said  lii.'it  he  was  very  sorry,  but  as  he  was  about  to  start 
on  the  war-path  with  his  braves  he  saw  no  help  for  it. 
Their  carriers  then  left  them,  and  they  weie  obliged  to 
look  for  otiiers.  Finally  they  reached  Onondaga,  where  a 
cabin  was  speedily  prepared  for  their  use.  Dekanissora 
and  some  others  were  not  at  home,  having  gone  to  meet 
the  Seneca  sachems  returning  from  Canada,  to  hear  the 
news.  TJje  next  morning  the  party  asked  for  a  canoe, 
in  which  to  go  by  water  to  examine  a  place  for  the  h)- 
cation  of  the  fort.  The  Indians  said  that  theie  were 
none  ;  but  they  could  not  talk  about  it  now  ;  they 
must  wait  till  all  the  sachems  were  at  home.  'J'he  day 
after  the  s:ichcms  were  not  yet  come,  although  they  were 
daily  expected  ;  and  it  was  a  scandal  to  talk  about 
business  until  all  were  come  together.  The  third  day 
there  was  tiie  same  excuse.  IJut  learning  from  his  son 
that  Dekanissora  knew  nothing  about  this  business,  and 
might  not  return  in  some  days,  Komer  persuaded  the 
sachems  to  send  for  him.  The  Seneca  sachems  arrived 
from  Canada  on  the  joth,  and  the  whole  day  was  occu- 
pied with  their  narrative  of  what  had  occurred  in  Canada. 
In  the  afternooti  Romer  learned  that  the  messenger  who 
had  been  directed  to  go  for  Dekanissora  had  not  per- 
formed his  duty,  and  he  then  hired  a  man  to  go  for  him. 
Dekanissora  arrived  in  the  afternoon  of  October  ist,  and 
called  the  sachems  together.  Romer's  first  request  was 
for  a  canoe  to  be  prepared  for  him  with  which  to  return  ; 
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his  second,  ihnt  tlicy  should  lond  lilni  two  canoes,  and 
two  of  tlieir  men,  for  tlic  purpose  of  seeking  a  phice  on 
wliicii  to  build  tiie  fort.  The  sa'  licnis  repHed  tliat  they 
would  give  an  answer  in  the   morning. 

l!j  tiie  morning  l)ekanissora  said  tliat  tiie  Oneida  sa- 
<  hems  liad  come  to  hear  the  news  from  Canada,  and  as 
they  were  in  a  hurry  to  return  home  the  day  would  have 
to  be  dev(.ted  to  that  business  first.  After  the  Canada 
business  was  concluded,  Dekanisscjra  t(dd  the  j)arty  that 
two  canoes  and  three  Indians  wt>ulil  be  at  their  service 
the  next  day,  but  as  they  were  poor  they  would  expect  to 
be  pr.id.  As  for  tlic  canoe  for  Colonel  Romer,  he  would 
consult  with  them  on  their  return.  On  the  morrow  the 
sacliem  who  had  been  detailed  to  go  with  them  was  drunk, 
and  they  had  to  look  for  another.  They  spent  the  day  on 
the  lake,  but  found  no  suitable  place  for  a  fort. 

Coh^nel  Romer  had  been  instructed  to  impress  upon 
l!ie  nations  the  power  and  strength  of  the  king  to  protect 
them  from  the  French,  and  of  the  governor's  kindness, 
provided  they  were  faithful.  The  day  after  the  fruitless 
trip  on  the  lake  was  devoted  to  this  duly.  lie  held  a 
conference  with  1  )ekanissora  and  a  few  other  sachems,  as- 
sisted by  the  Senccas  just  returned  from  Canada.  Deknn- 
issora  was  the  speaker,  and  again  rehearsed  the  pr(jceed- 
iiigs  with  the  Krenc  h  governor,  after  which  lie  turned  to 
Romer  and  his  jiarty,  and  with  a  little  chain  of  wampum 
remarked  :  '*  Urother  Corlaer,  as  we  arc  one  in  lieart  and 
sold,  what  one  knows  the  other  ouglit  to  know  also. 
lirother  Corlaer,  it  is  not  good  that  we  should  know 
nothing  of  what  you  say  in  Canada." 

Romer  replied  by  his  match-coat,  for  lie  had  nothing  else 
to  give  :  "  Brethren,  we  arc  sorry  to  hear  that  since  the 
death  of  Dekanissora's  wife  lie  is  resolved  to  divest  him- 
self of  business  cares,  and  live  solitary,  like  a  hermit.    We 
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desire  him  to  return,  and  resume  tlic  government.  Breth- 
ren, I  hope  that  according  to  your  promise  you  will  not 
suffer  the  French  or  French  priests  to  be  among  you." 

Dckanissora  rcj)licd  :  *' As  to  that,  we  should  soon  send 
some  great  sachem  who  could  speak  with  them." 

On  October  6th,  Dckanissora  and  one  other  sachem  went 
witli  Romer's  party  to  the  outlet  of  Oneida  Lake,  where  a 
short  distance  off  tlicy  found  a  suitable  site  f(jr  a  fort. 
Returning  to  Onondaga  on  the  7th,  they  found  that  the  men 
and  Indians  had  arrived  whom  Bcllomont  had  delegated 
to  go  to  the  far  Indians  with  his  ]iasses  through  the  Five 
Nations.  The  Onondaga  sachems,  learning  the  business  of 
these  men,  were  not  pleased,  and  left  in  an  angry  mood. 
The  men  were  frightened  by  the  stories  told  them  ])y  the 
Onondagas  of  the  dangers  of  such  a  trip.  They  resolved 
to  give  up  the  journey,  and  return  home.  Poor  Romer 
thought  it  was  time  for  him  to  move,  and  get  out  of  the 
Indian  country  as  soon  as  possible.  On  the  Sth  he  went 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  castle,  and,  fearing  to  go  nearer 
because  of  the  drunken  Indians,  he  sent  for  Dckanissora 
and  the  other  sachems  to  meet  them  in  the  field.  They 
came  and  held  a  final  interview. 

Romer  reproved  them  for  not  furnishing  a  canoe,  that 
he  might  go  home  by  water,  and  observe  how  the  water- 
way might  be  improved,  according  to  the  governor's  in- 
structions. To  this  they  made  no  reply.  To  the  question 
as  to  the  best  location  for  the  fort,  it  was  said  :  "  Two  na- 
tions cannot  decide  ;  you  must  wait  uutil  wc  consult  witli 
the  other  two."  "When  will  the  Indians  be  ready  to  work 
on  the  fort  ? "  "If  you  begin  work  too  early  in  the  spring, 
you  must  work  alone,  for  our  people  will  be  hunting. 
Therefore  I  pity  you,"  said  the  orator.  "  Better  not  com- 
mence work  until  after  our  next  conference  in  the  spring." 
Dckanissora  gave  them  a  bit  of  parting  advice  :    "  Brother 
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Corlacr,  if  it  should  so  liappcn  that  some  Frcncli  priests 
come  liere,  do  not  send  an  interpreter  only,  but  also  a 
great  officer  or  two,  with  whom  to  consult,"  and  threw 
down  a  beaver.  Colonel  Romcr  innocently  remarks, 
"having  nothing  else  to  give,  we  presented  them  with  a 
gun,  which  Mr.  Livingston  had  lent  me  for  mine  own  use." 
After  the  party  liad  mounted,  the  Indians  gave  a  loud 
huz/a,  and  thus  they  parted. 

Romcr  did  not  taste  the  waters  of  the  saline  spring,  nor 
did  he  visit  the  well  whose  waters  broke  into  a  blaze  on 
the  application  of  a  torch.  He  was  glad  to  get  away,  and 
did  not  prolong  his  stay  with  the  Indian  allies. 

Bellomont's  stupidity  in  this  whole  affair  was  marvellous. 
In  his  conference  he  had  treated  the  Five  Nations  as 
wards  of  Ids  government,  and  issued  his  orders  as  laws  to 
be  obeyed.  lie  had  distributed  a  large  amount  of  pres- 
ents, and  had  seemed  to  believe  that  was  sufficient  to  en- 
sure a  full  compliance  with  all  his  arrangements,  not  tak- 
ing into  account  the  beavers  he  received  in  return,  which, 
according  to  their  custom,  the  Indians  believed  a  full 
equivalent  for  all  which  they  had  received.  He  had  re- 
quired them  to  furnish  three  men  to  guide  the  engineer  in 
his  explorations,  and  to  ])rovidc  canoes  for  his  use  on 
Oneida  Lake,  Wood  Creek,  and  the  Mohawk  River,  but  he 
had  made  no  provision  for  compensation.  lie  had  directed 
the  engineer  and  his  party  to  confer  with  the  Onondaga 
and  other  sachems,  but  had  given  them  no  belts  or  pres- 
ents, not  even  a  string  or  handful  of  wampum,  so  that  in 
obeying  his  instructions  Colonel  Romer  was  obliged  to 
use  his  overcoat  and  a  borrowed  gun.  The  men  who  had 
influence  with  the  sachems  had  been  studiously  ignored, 
even  to  the  interpreter,  while  others  who  had  no  influence 
had  been  selected  to  execute  a  work  which  he  pretended 
to  believe  of  the  first  importance.     He  had  ordered  the 
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Indians  lo  give  unobstructed  passage  to  tlic  remote  In- 
dians ihrougii  their  country  to  Albany,  and  to  traders 
g(jing  tiicnce  to  tlicin.  Witl^nit  waiting  for  their  consent, 
merely  on  the  strength  of  his  orders,  he  had  organized  a 
party  of  traders  and  River  Indians  to  visit  tlie  distant 
tribes,  and  had  given  them  passes,  whicli  he  supposed  the 
Five  Nations  W(ndd  respect  witliout  any  notice  of  his  inten- 
tions. Dekanissorawas  in  disgrace  with  liis  tribe,  and  had 
retired  for  .1  time  to  i^yrivate  life  ;  him  he  had  selected 
as  the  particular  man  with  whom  tlie  engineering  parly 
should  communicate.  Sadakanalitie,  the  most  influential 
and  active  of  all  the  chiefs,  was  neglected.  It  is  no  mar- 
vel, with  such  arrangements  and  instructions,  with  such 
neglect  of  the  commonest  precautions,  with  such  over- 
bearing treatment  of  a  people  proud  of  their  position,  as 
the  masters  of  a  great  empire  concpiered  by  their  arms, 
and  as  the  arbiters  between  two  rival  European  nations, 
tlie  jiroject  of  the  fort  and  trade  witii  far-off  tribes  should 
have  utterly  failed.  Well  might  Dckanissora  and  his  few 
friends  raise  a  "loud  huzza"  when  they  saw  the  engineer 
and  the  commissioners  of  the  fort  on  their  homeward 
march. 

Bcllomont  could  not  sec,  or  would  not  admit,  that  he  was 
at  fault  for  the  failure  of  his  projects.  lie  suspected  that 
Colonel  Schuyler  and  his  friends  "had  infused  a  jealousy 
into  the  Indians,"  which  made  them  averse  to  the  fort. 
**  If,"  said  he,  "I  could  manage  the  Five  Nations  to  my 
mind,  I  could  accomplish  my  purpose  ;  but  we  have  some 
men  at  Albany  as  angry  as  any  in  New  York,  and  they 
cross  all  my  measures  with  the  Indians.  They  are  cun- 
ning, and  I  cannot  prove  it  on  them.'  Mr.  Livingston 
assured  nic  that  there  was  a  league  between  Colonel 
Schuyler,  Major  Wcssels,  Mr.  Dellius,  Mr.  Bancker,  and 
the   chief  sachems :    that   the   latter   would   transact   no 
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business  without  tlie  privity  of  tlie  former."  No  doubt 
there  was  such  an  understanding,  when  tliosc  gentlemen 
were  conimissionerr,  of  Indian  affairs  ;  but,  except  Colonel 
Schuyler,  they  had  ceased  to  hold  that  ofTice  more  than 
two  years  before  this  period,  and  Mr.  Dellius'long  since 
was  in  Holland. 

Bellomont  had  no  doubt  that  Colonel  Schuyler  had 
been  playing  tricks,  yet  so  cunningly  that  lie  could  not  be 
detected,  and  in  the  same  connection  he  says,  "Schuyler 
is  wholly  under  the  influence  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Nicol."  lie  thougiit  his  best  course  for  securing  the  Five 
Nations  would  be  to  live  at  Albany  a  year,  where  he  could 
"  watch  the  behavior  of  Colonel  Schuyler  and  his  asso- 
ciates." **  I  would  let  him  know,  and  the  Indians  sec, 
that  I  had  the  management  of  them,  and  not  he."  Poor 
man  !  he  had  already  convinced  them  of  this  fact  by  his 
late  management.  "Jealousy  had  been  infused  into"  his 
own  mind,  not  of  himself  and  his  methods,  but  of  Schuyler, 
whose  "management"  had  been  more  successful  than  his 
own. 


THE    END   OF   THE   FIRST   VOLUME. 


APPENDIX. 


List  of  Directors,    Governors,    etc.,   of  New  Amsterdam   am> 
New  York  in  Colonial  Times. 


Title. 


Director-General, 


Governor, 


Director  •General, 


Namb. 
I  'lu/tr  the  Dutch. 
Adkiaen  Joris, 

CORNELIS  JaCOBSEN  MaY, 
WiLLEM  VeRIIULST, 

Peter  Minuit, 
The  Council, 
Wouter  Van  Twiller, 
William  Kfeit, 
Peter  Stuyvesan t. 

Under  the  English. 
Richard  Nicolls, 
Colonel  F"rancis  Lovelace, 

/  'infer  the  Dnt,h. 
CORNELIS  EvERTSE,  Jr.,  JaCOB 

Kenckes,  and  a  Council  of  War, 
Anthony  Colve, 


Under  the  English. 
Governor,  Major  Edmund  Andros, 

Commander-in-chief,  Anthony  Brockholles, 
Governor,  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 

Commander-in-chief,  Anthony  Brockholles, 
Governor,  Colonel  Thomas  Dongan, 

'*  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 


AUMIMsTKATION 

IIeuan. 


1623 
1624 
1625 

May  4,  1626 

March,  1632 

April,  1633 

March  28,  1638 

May  II,  1647 

Sept.  8,  1664 
Aug.  17,  1667 


Aug.  12,  1673 
Sept.  19,  1673 

Nov.  10,  1674 
Nov.  16,  1677 
Aug.  7,  1678 
Jany.  13,  1681 
Aug.  27,  1682 
Aug.  II,  1688 


5o8 
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Title.  Name. 

Lieutenant-Governor, Francis  Nicholson, 

Jacob  Leisler, 
Clovernor,  Colonel  Henry  Sloughter, 

Commander-in-chief,  Major  Richard  Ingoldesby, 
Governor,  Colonel  Benjamin  ?'letcher, 

**  kiciiARi)  CooTE,  Earl  of  Bellomont, 

John  Nan  fan, 

Earl  of  P.ellomont, 

The  Eldest  Councillor  present, 

John  Nan  fan, 

Edward  Hyde,  Viscount  Combury, 

John,  Lord  Lovelace, 

Peter  Schuyler, 

Richard  Ingoldesby,  . 

PziER  Schuyler, 

Richard  In(;()Ldesby, 

Gerardus  P.keckman, 

Brigadier  Robert  Hunter, 

Peter  Schuyler, 

William  Burnet, 

John  Montgomerie, 

Rip  Van  Dam, 

Colonel  William  Cosby, 

George  Clarke,' 
Admiral  George  Clinton, 

Sir  Danvers  Osborne,  Baru, 

James  De  Lancey, 

Sir  Charles  Hardy, 

James  De  Lancey, 
Pres,  &  Lieut -Gov.,  Cadwallader  Colden, 
Governor,  Major-General  Robert  Monckton,  Oct.  26,  1761 

Lieut-Gov.,  Cadwallader  Golden,  Nov.  18,  1761 

Governor,  Major-General  Robert  Monckton,  June  14,  1762 

Lieut. -Gov.,  Cadwallader  Colden,  June  28,  1763 

Governor,  Sir  Henry  Moore,  Bart,  Nov.  13,  1765 


Lieut. -Gov., 
(Jovernor, 

Lieut. -(fov,. 

Governor, 
(( 

President, 
Lieut.  -Gov., 
President, 
Lieut. -Gov., 
President, 
Governor, 
President, 
Governor, 
It 

President, 
Governor, 

Pres.  &  Lieut -Gov. 
Governor, 
«« 

Lieut. -Gov., 
Governor, 
Lieut -Gov., 


AHMINJSTRATION- 

Began. 

Oct.  9, 

1688 

June  3, 

1689 

March  19, 

1691 

July  26, 

1 691 

Aug,  30, 

1692 

,    April  13, 

1698 

May  17, 

1699 

J"iy  24, 

1700 

March  5, 

1701 

May  19, 

1 701 

,        May  3. 

1702 

Dec.  18, 

1708 

May  6, 

1709 

May  9, 

1709 

May  25, 

1709 

June  I, 

1709 

April  10, 

1710 

June  14, 

1710 

July  21, 

1719 

Sept.  17, 

1720 

April  15, 

1728 

July  I, 

1731 

Auj;.  I, 

1732 

March  10, 

1736 

Sept  2, 

1743 

Oct.  10, 

1753 

Oct  12, 

>753 

Sept.  3, 

1755 

June  3, 

1757 

Aug.  4, 

1760 

'  Commissioned  as  lieutenant  governor  July  30,  1736;   sworn  October  30,  1736.     Lord 
J)«  La  WaJT  was  appointed  governor  June,  1737,  but  resigned  in  September  following. 


TiTUJ. 

Lieut. -Gov., 
Governor, 

(4 

Lieut. -Gov., 
Governor, 

4< 

Lieut. -Gov., 
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Name. 

Cadwallauer  Golden, 
John  Murray,  Earl  of  Dunmore, 
William  Tryon, 
Cadwallader  Golden, 
William  Tryon, 
James  Robertson,* 
Andrew  Elliott,* 
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Administration 
Ukgan. 

Sept.   12,  1769 

OcL  19,  1770 

July  9,  1 77 1 

April  7,  1774 

June  28,  1775 

March  23,  1 780 

April  17,  1783 


*  Not  recognixed  by  the  Sute. 
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